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REVIEW OF EASTER^ : 

No. XXXIII. 

The most important article of Eastern news which has reached us 
during the past month, is the retreat of the Russian force composing the 
expedition against Khiva. Whilst the Indian newspapers arc tilled vyjth 
announcements, some of them alleged to be authentic, that the Russians 
had experienced uninterrupted success ; that ten battalions of their army had 
reached Khiva, and were about to advance upon Bokhara; we knpw,, by 
direct information from St. Petersburgh, that, ns we expected, the expedi- 
tion lias totally failed ; that the difficulties of the march had been insur- 
mountable, and that the troops, after suffering many disasters, hamJrten 
forced to return. The commander, General Perowsky, who proceeded' to 
St. Petersburg!!, to explain the causes of his failure, has been entrusted 
with the superintendence of a fresh expedition, which, with inerted 
means, is to pursue a different route. The Khan of Khiva, it yvoyld 
appear, with the view of affording Russia no ground for hostility,! has 
employed our envoy, Capt. Abbott, on a mission to the Russian court, to 
negotiate a peace on a satisfactory basis, stipulating to abandon slave- 
making incursions, and to liberate all ns subjects in his dominion^. The 
result of this mission will test the sincerity of the Emperor’s intentions. 

From China, there is no intelligence of any importance since the last 
month. The expedition from Calcutta has safely arrived in the Straits, 
and ere this, our relations with China have been brought to some kind of 
adjustment. 

The justice of our quarrel with this state has been discussed pretty 
fully in the newspapers of India ; and although those journals (with ope or 
two exceptions) are not remarkable for profundity of thought or the saga- 
city of their political opinions, they probably express the sentiments of the 
European communities at the different presidencies. The conclusion of the 
best-iriftrmed of these papers (the Friend of India ) is, that the British 
Goveynpient is entitled to demand Reparation for the insult olferad itoJtlifc 
person of her Majesty's representative, and security for the lives and ^o- 
perty of British subjects trading in China ; but that, in requjfin^ ind^pnity 
for the twenty thousand chests of contraband opium coofiscatl&d'by the 
Chinese government, “ we cast a stain upon our national honour, which 
^frt/.JWrt.N.S.VoL. 33. No. 129. B 
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will not soon be obliterated. We are sorry,” adds the writer, “ to see 
the British flag waving in the cause of the smuggler and the demoralizer of 
society ; we do not ask what effect this must produce on the Chinese, but 
we ask whether it will net tend to lower our character throughout 
Europe ?” 

Meanwhile, the smuggling of opium is still persevered in by the subjects 
of the British crown, to secure whose lives and property is one of the objects 
of the expedition. The Water Witch , Calcutta clipper, whose seizure 
on the coast of China was reported in our last Journal, it seems, had an 
action with the Mandarin boats, but beat them off or escaped. We learn 
from a Bengal paper, that she was at the time engaged in “assisting a 
large fleet of opium-smugglers on that coast to force the drug into the 
empire on the very eve of our hostilities with that empire, merely 
because the Chinese authorities employed an unjustifiable inode (for that is 
the utmost that can be imputed to them) of enforcing their laws against the 
introduction of that pernicious drug by British subjects, which “ her 
Majesty’s representative” wanted the power or the will to prevent. 

The native stales in the East, within the wide circle of our political re- 
lations, remain in the same condition as at our last review. There has been 
some disturbance in the territories of Shah Shooja by an insurrection 
of the (ihilzics (p. 7), a wild, restless, mountain tribe, between Candahar 
and Cabul, who claim a kind of independence, which is threatened by the 
establishment of a regular government in the Affghan state. A severe ac- 
tion took place between these rebels (as they are termed) and the Shah’s 
troops, and the former were defeated, with very small loss on the side of 
the latter. Many of these partial outbreaks must be expected before such a 
country as Afghanistan, the population of which, separated into distinct 
tribes, whose heterogeneous polity contains the elements of discord and dis- 
organization, can taste the blessings of permanent peace and tranquillity. 
Much difference of opinion still prevails respecting the prospect which the 
Shah has of retaining his authority in such a country. The personal virtues 
of Shooja-ool-Moolk are, perhaps, disqualifications for rule over subjects of 
so turbulent and restless a character, and there can be no doubt that he 
must trust, for some time to come, to the support of the power which has 
placed him on the throne in keeping him there. 

The fortunes of the late ruler of Cabul appear reduced to the lowest 
pitch. The female branches of his family have actually claimed the pro- 
tection of a British functionary, and have been sent to Cabul, whilst Dost 
Mahomed himself is still a prisoner at Bokhara, if he has not been put to 
death by the Khan. 

A lamentable disaster has befallen a detachment of the Bombay army, 
under Lieut. Clarke (p. 22), who appears to have been attacked by an over- 
whelming force of Beloochces. After a gallant resistance against such 
fearful odds as thirty to one, the commander of this little band was killed, 
and his detachment slaughtered or dispersed. One account of this affair 
imputes a want of due caution to Lieut. Clarke, founded upon the loose state- 
ments of some of the runaways ; but a report, apparently more authentic, 
affords no sanction to this charge, and attributes the calamity solely to the 
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immense superiority of an unexpected enemy, lighting desperately because 
actuated by a personal hatred of the gallant officer, in consequence of his 
zeal and activity against the Bcloochees. This affair will tend to dispirit 
the sepoys in their conflict with these tribes, whom it will proportionably 
inspire with confidence; but we conclude that no time will be lost in inflict- 
ing a severe chastisement, that will allay both these feelings. 

The Nepaulese are said to be making encroachments upon our territo- 
ries ; but it is probable that this is the unauthorized act of some local autho- 
rity. Two of the states of Rajpootana, Jeypore and Joudpore, continue 
in the disorganized condition and threatening attitude which have for some 
time past placed them under the surveillance of a British force. Burmnh 
is still tranquil. 

But although the aspect of affairs in the native independent states is so 
peaceful, there is a confident belief in the best-informed circles abroad, that 
measures of hostility will be commenced, as soon as the season allows, 
against Burmah or Nepaul, or, as some suspect, the Sikhs. 

Another formidable attack has been made upon Aden by the Arabs (p. 
2.‘1), who seem intent upon expelling our garrison, and the localities offer 
to them means of surprising it which no regular army could employ. The 
safety of the place depends, in fact, not upon its fortifications, which are 
already sufficiently strong, but upon the alertness and fidelity of the sen- 
tinels. 

Amongst the domestic incidents at the presidencies, wc have usually 
noticed the progress of steam-communication projects; but they may now 
be said to be extinct there, and the communication will be effected (tf at 
all) by parties at home. Never was there a series of more egregious mis- 
management exhibited to the ridicule of the world, than in the proceedings 
of the Calcutta community m this matter. Meanwhile, on the side of 
Bombay (p. 21), expedients are suggested to lessen the delay of inter- 
communication by sea and land. There has been a declaration of hos- 
tilities between the two Calcutta banks, by the Union refusing to re-issue 
Bank of Bengal notes. The Government of India meditate a grand 
scheme (p. 11), of cutting a canal from the Ganges, near Huridwar, 
lengthways through the Dooab, to the south of Coel and Mynpoorie’. 
Water is so indispensable not only to the agriculture of India, but to the 
comfort of its inhabitants, that such plans as this ought to claim priority of 
attention over even roads and bridges. The Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion contemplate (with some further aid from Government) great improve- 
ments in the colleges and schools throughout the Bengal provinces. The 
Vedantists (p. 11) are about to send forth missionaries to teach the people 
the pure Hindu creed, as expounded by Ram Mohun Ro) : there could not 
be a better preparative for a transition to Christianity. A native life-insu- 
rance company at Calcutta (p. 10) is a singular instance of the adoption 
ef European notions. The individual who claims the title of Pertab Chund 
is beginning to renew his vagaries (p. 5), whilst his rival, the young Burd* 
wan rajah, is winning golden opinions (p. 10) by his liberality. 

At Madras, the establishment of an enlarged bank, the shares of which 
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have been subscribed for with avidity, is an evidence that this presidency is 
roused at last from its slumbers. An affray has taken place between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans of Chittoor (p. 12), which shows how bitter and 
violent are the religious antipathies of these two races. The affairs of 
Kurnool are quietly adjusting themselves under its new administration (p. 
12), and the people seem pleased with the change. 

A more dismal calamity we have rarely heard of than the two simulta- 
neous shipwrecks at Bombay, where two large vessels, with troops and 
passengers, were lost, as it were, in the very gates of their home, so 
near that the horrors of the spectacle could be seen from the shore, 
without the possibility of relieving the unhappy sufferers. The narra- 
tive (p. 16) is too painful to comment upon and almost to read. Not the 
least deplorable part of the occurrence is the fact that many of the persons 
lost were sacrificed by their own act, in brutally stupifying themselves, at 
such a time, with spirits. The backwardness of some seamen on shore, to 
assist in saving the people on board the two ships, offers a disgraceful con- 
trast to the intrepid efforts of the gentlemen at Bombay, whose names are 
recorded. A complaint has been made by a correspondent of a London 
paper, that the local authorities were not sufficiently active upon this melan- 
choly occasion ; but we observe not even an insinuation to this effect in the 
Bombay papers. 

The new Rajah of Sattara seems (p. 10) to be vindicating himself in 
the most decisive manner from the imputations which have been cast upon 
him, by displaying an activity in improvement unusual in a native prince. 
The action for assault, reported in p. 13, will operate ns a caution to noasters 
.of ships in the exercise of legal authority, and to young officers who forget 
how dangerous a thing it is to do any act which may appear to set an exam- 
ple of disobedience to the master of a ship. 

There is but little Persian news. The Shah lias returned to Tehran, 
having previously signalized his severity by extensive executions amongst 
the leading classes at Ispahan, who had been engaged in a conspiracy 
against his government. The guilty patties included some Syuds (des- 
cendants of Mahomet) and Moollahs. The French embassy had failed in 
its object of establishing consuls (or individuals with that title) in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

The ports in the Arabian Gulf are in an unsettled state. The com- 
munication by steam has made this one of the high roads between Europe 
and Asia, and one of the speedy consequences will be, the tranquillization 
and civilization of the countries on each side this Gulf. 

The intelligence from the various settlements in Australasia is, on the 
whole, of the most favourable character, indicating their rapidly -increasing 
importance. The resources of these magnificent colonies are now in a fair 
way of being fully developed, whereby the interests of both the mother* 
pountry and its Australian dependencies will be reciprocally promoted by 
an interchange of products, and by an equalization of the labour-market, 
which ia redundant in one case and deiicicnt in the other. 
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GANG- ROBBERY IN INDIA. 

Through the indefatigable exertions of Major Sleeman, new systems of 
gang-robbery have been brought to light, and active measures taken for their 
suppression. The exploits of these people have not yet been brought before 
the public, but preparations are making for the production of a work similar 
to the Ramooseeana , which will contain a great number of narratives and dia- 
logues, all tending to illustrate the manners and habits of these singular ban- 
ditti. The whole fraternity, which consists of great numbers, go under the 
general name of Budhuk , but it is divided into several distinct castes, viz. the 
Solunkee, Rathore, Chohan, &c. (which are distinctions of the races of Raj- 
poots), all of whom are hereditary thieves, the father instructing the son, and 
the profession thus descending from generation to generation. They inhabit 
the almost impenetrable forests which girt the northern border of the kingdom 
of Oude and run along the base of the Himalaya, and the banks of the river 
Chumbul. They have no fixed abodes, but construct temporary huts, of dried 
grass, reeds, &c., of so slight a description as to enable them to move off at 
a moment’s warning, and to shift their quarters with a rapidity scarcely credible. 
If possible, they do not allow a Mohamedan to join their band ; but they entertain 
few strictly Hindu prejudices, feeding upon nearly every species of animal, and 
being known by the term “ Sear Khawars,” or jackal-eaters. They drink spirits 
in large quantities. They speak a language peculiar to themselves, different from 
that of the Thugs, and having even a greater dissimilarity to Hindustanee; 
consequently, none of the people either of the towns or villages in any other 
part of India can understand a word they utter. Major Sleeman fortunately 
succeeded in apprehending a great number, who, upon assurance of indemnity 
from any species of punishment, were prevailed upon to become approvers; 
these persons are now maintained at the different offices attached to the poli- 
tical agency under Major Sleeman, on the condition of their disclosing every 
particular concerning their brethren in the jungle. By the assistance of these 
people, the officers employed by Government have succeeded in apprehending 
considerable numbers, and there is little doubt that the whole system will in 
a short time be effectually crushed. 

Previous to the departure of the Budhuky on an expedition, the jemadar, 
or leader, assembles the whole party, the number varying from forty to one 
hundred and fifty. A goat is then sacrificed, with numerous ceremonies; 
every individual dips his hand into the blood of the victim, and takes a solemn 
oath never to betray any member, invoking the gods in the event of such trea- 
chery to cause his own blood to flow in a similar manner. At the conclusion 
of these rites, the omens are taken, and this, as in Thuggee, constitutes an 
important part of the proceedings, as the success of the meditated dacoity 
must depend upon their being favourable, an evil augury preventing the expe- 
dition altogether. Should the auspices be fortunate, they hasten to disguise 
themselves, either as faqueers, or kanwarulees (the carriers of Ganges water); 
and when all is ready, one or two of the most active and enterprizing are 
selected as spies, who are employed in the inspection of the villages and towns 
in the neighbourhood of their line of march, in order to ascertain the resi- 
dence of the most wealthy banker or merchant in the place. These men con- 
trive to procure admission into the interior of the premises, and are occasionally 
a month in making themselves acquainted with the localities ; when they have 
ascertained them, they retrace their steps to the place where the rest of the 
gang have been left in waiting, and report progress. The whole band imme- 
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in disguise, until they arrive at the scene of their intended operations. When 
within a mile or two, they halt, for the purpose of preparing light ladders of 
bamboo, of rude construction, each person completing his work in a few minutes. 
They now also prepare torches, and one portion of the gang is told off to form 
the escalading party, and the one to which the breaking open the doors and 
windows is entrusted. Two other parties are directed to post themselves round 
the house, with instructions to cut down any of the townspeople who may be 
alarmed and come to the rescue, or oppose them in any way. These orders 
having been carried into effect, the signal is given; the torches are ignited at 
once, the ladders are planted against the walls, crow-bars, axes, and hatchets 
vigorously applied, amidst the shouts and yells of the besieging party. The 
terrified inmates, alarmed at the noise and the blaze of the torches, which 
flash into every aperture, endeavour to seek safety in flight, or by conceal- 
ment in some hole or corner. Those who may be rash enough to attempt 
resistance are speedily disposed of, and few arc fortunate enough to escape. 
Mo time is lost is seizing the booty, and when this is once obtained, the whole 
party decamp, travelling with the most extraordinary speed during the night, 
and in consequence getting to a great distance by break of day. 

At their first halt, every individual belonging to the gang undergoes a strict 
search, for the purpose of detecting any attempt to secrete a portion of the 
spoils. Should any one of them be suspected after this examination, he is 
obliged to undergo an ordeal, being required to take a ball of heated iron iu 
his hand; the conclusion, in the event of its burning the flesh, being that he 
is guilty. Upon the return of the party to their home, the whole booty is 
divided amongst the members, the jemadar, or leader, receiving his share first, 
and being reimbursed for the expenses he has incurred during the expedition. 
Every individual belonging to the gang, even to the infant in arms, receives his 
share ; and should a dacoit die, or be killed during the foray, his widow is 
maintained until she marries again. 

It is astonishing how very long these men contrived to keep their haunts 
and their occupation secret, the numerous robberies which they committed 
being imputed to persons living much nearer to the scene of action. It was 
the Budhuky who, nearly seven years ago, succeeded in plundering the Pcishwn, 
who resides in confinement within a few miles of Cawnpore, one of the largest 
military stations in India. The party travelled from the Terai, all across 
Oudc, in the manner before described. They had succeeding in gaining every 
item of necessary information concerning the situation and interior economy 
of the palace at Bithore, the place of the Peishwa’s confinement, and they 
took their measures so well, that, notwithstanding its numerous inhabitants, 
and the guard at the gates, they surprised it one night, and carried oft’ property 
amounting to upwards of three lacs of rupees. There is no difficulty now in 
obtaining every kind of information respecting the exploits or the peculiar 
organization of the Budhuky, as the approvers are perfectly willing to dis- 
close all the secrets of their systems, speaking of the robberies which they 
have committed as capital jokes. 
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known to us, the descriptions of them by European travellers are drawn 
with more fidelity, the writers being less under the influence of their own 
imagination, and of a desire to exaggerate, which many are too prone to in- 
dulge where there is little chance of detection. Two centuries ago, a 
native of Europe, who had travelled in Eastern lands, was stared at ns a 
prodigy, and the credulity of his countrymen afforded an almost irresistible 
temptation to throw an air of romance round his adventures, whilst his own 
sensations, when first in actual contact with people and objects so peculiar 
in their character and aspect, would frequently betray him into false opinions, 
and dispose him to listen with avidity to details with which the ignorant and 
designing natives of the countries in which he travelled, would be ever ready 
to fill his ears. The extravagancies we discern in the narratives of orientals, 
who have given to their countrymen accounts of their travels in Europe, will 
enable us to trace the sources of the absurdities of which the early European 
travellers were guilty, for they are referrable to the same origin. The 
facilities of locomotion, which have materially obviated the chief difficulty 
of travelling ; the rapid march of civilization in many Eastern countries, the 
sensible decay of religious prejudices and antipathies there, and the increase 
of power which the states of Christendom have acquired of late )cars, in 
comparison with those of Islam, and which inipmt to every subject of the 
former a title to respect in the eyes of the latter, have all contributed to 
render the access from the West to the East easier and less dangerous than 
formerly. It is not too much to assert that the countries of the East, gene- 
rally speaking, arc now better known to Englishmen than those of foreign 
Europe were in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

We have been led to make these reflections upon reading Mr. Southgate’s 
Narrative of a Tour in Armenia, Persia and the contiguous countries, in- 
cluding Kurdistan, which is distinguished by a degree of fidelity, candour, 
and freedom from the prepossessions of Western civilization, not very usual 
in travellers of the profession to which he belongs. The journey was per- 
formed in the execution of a mission, under the direction of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, one of 
its objects being, to examine the condition of the Eastern churches, and it 
appears that the American Board has, in consequence of Mr. Southgate's 
report, established a mission amongst the Jacobite Christians of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Mr. Southgate left New York in April 1830, and reached Constantinople 
in July. Here he remained some time, in order to study the Turkish lan- 
guage, which is spoken not only throughout the dominions of the Sultan, but 
in the bazaars of Bagdad, Syria, and Egypt, and in the Southern and 
Western provinces of Persia, where it is vernacular, lie now discovered 
a fact which many other travellers have remained ignorant of. 

* Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, with Observations 
on the condition of Mohamedarmm and Christianity in those countries, By the Hcv. Hobatjo Sout - 
«atk. Twovols, London, 1840. Tilt and Bogue. • 
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Gang- Robbery in India, 

diately separates, each individual travelling by himself during the day, but the 
party meeting at night at a fixed point. In this manner they advance, always 
in disguise, until they arrive at the scene of their intended operations. When 
within a mile or two, they halt, for the purpose of preparing light ladders of 
bamboo, of rude construction, each person completing his work in a few minutes. 
They now also prepare torches, and one portion of the gang is told off to form 
the escalading party, and the one to which the breaking open the doors and 
windows is entrusted. Two other parties are directed to post themselves round 
the house, with instructions to cut down any of the townspeople who may be 
alarmed and come to the rescue, or oppose them in any way. These orders 
having been carried into effect, the signal is given ; the torches are ignited at 
once, the ladders are planted against the walls, crow-bars, axes, and hatchets 
vigorously applied, amidst the shouts and yells of the besieging party. The 
terrified inmates, alarmed at the noise and the blaze of the torches, which 
flash into every aperture, endeavour to seek safety in flight, or by conceal- 
ment in some hole or corner. Those who may be rash enough to attempt 
resistance are speedily disposed of, and few are fortunate enough to escape. 
Mo time is lost is seizing the booty, and when this is once obtained, the whole 
party decamp, travelling with the most extraordinary speed during the night, 
and in consequence getting to a great distance by break of day. 

At their first halt, every individual belonging to the gang undergoes a strict 
Bearch, for the purpose of detecting any attempt to secrete a portion of the 
spoils. Should any one of them be suspected after this examination, he is 
obliged to undergo an ordeal, being required to take a ball of heated iron in 
his hand; the conclusion, in the event of its burning the flesh, being that he 
is guilty. Upon the return of the party to their home, the whole booty is 
divided amongst the members, the jemadar, or leader, receiving his share first, 
and being reimbursed for the expenses lie has incurred during the expedition. 
Every individual belonging to the gang, even to the infant in arms, receives his 
share ; and should a dacoit die, or be killed during the foray, his widow h 
maintained until she marries again. 

It is astonishing how very long these men contrived to keep their haunts 
and their occupation secret, the numerous robberies which they committed 
being imputed to persons living much nearer to the scene of action. It was 
theBudhuky who, nearly seven years ago, succeeded in plundering the Peishwa, 
who resides in confinement within a few miles of Cawnpore,one of the largest 
military stations in India. The party travelled from the Terai, all across 
Oude, in the manner before described. They had succeeding in gaining every 
item of necessary information concerning the situation and interior economy 
of the palace at Bithore, the place of the Peishwa’s confinement, and they 
took their measures so well, that, notwithstanding its numerous inhabitants, 
and the guard at the gates, they surprised it one night, and carried off property 
amounting to upwards of three lacs of rupees, There is no difficulty now in 
obtaining every kind of information respecting the exploits or the peculiar 
organization of the Budhuky, as the approvers are perfectly willing to dis- 
close all the secrets of their systems, speaking of the robberies which they 
have committed as capital jokes. 
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SOUTHGATE’S TOUR IN ARMENIA AND KURDISTAN. • 

In proportion as the countries and people of the East become better 
known lo us, the descriptions of them by European travellers are drawn 
with more fidelity, the writers being less under the influence of their own 
imagination, and of a desire to exaggerate, which many are too prone to in- 
dulge where there is little chance of detection. Two centuries ago, a 
native of Europe, who had travelled in Eastern lands, was stared at as a 
prodigy, and the credulity of his countrymen afforded an almost irresistible 
temptation to throw an air of romance round his adventures, whilst his own 
sensations, when first in actual contact with people and objects so peculiar 
in their character and aspect, would frequently betray him into false opinions, 
and dispose him to listen with avidity to details with which the ignorant and 
designing natives of the countries in which he travelled, would be ever ready 
to fill his ears. The extravagancies we discern in the narratives of orientals, 
who have given to their countrymen accounts of their travels in Europe, will 
enable us to trace the sources of the absurdities of which the early European 
travellers were guilty, for they are referable to the same origin. The 
facilities of locomotion, which have materially obviated the chief difficulty 
of travelling; the rapid march of civilization in many Eastern countries, the 
sensible decay of religious prejudices and antipathies there, and the increase 
of power which the states of Christendom have acquired of late >ears, in 
comparison with those of Islam, and which impait to every subject of the 
former a title to respect in the eyes of the latter, have all contributed to 
render the access from the West to the East easier and less dangerous than 
formerly. It is not too much to assert that the countries of the East, gene- 
rally speaking, are now better known to Englishmen than those of foreign 
Europe were in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

We have been led to make these reflections upon reading Mr. Southgate’s 
Narrative of a Tour in Armenia, Persia and the contiguous countries, in- 
cluding Kurdistan, which is distinguished by a degree of fidelity, candour, 
and freedom from the prepossessions of Western civilization, not very usual 
in travellers of the profession to which he belongs. The journey was per- 
formed in the execution of a mission, under the direction of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, one of 
its objects being, to examine the condition of the Eastern churches, and it 
appears that the American Board lias, in consequence of Mr. Southgate’s 
report, established a mission amongst the Jacobite Christians of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Mr. Southgate left New York in April 1830, and reached Constantinople 
in July. Here he remained some time, in order to study the Turkish lan- 
guage, which is spoken not only throughout the dominions of the Sultan, but 
in the bazaars of Bagdad, Syria, and Egypt, and in the Southern and 
Western provinces of Persia, where it is vernacular. He now discovered 
a fact which many other travellers have remained ignorant of. 

* Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, with Observations 
on the condition of Moharaedanism and Christianity in those countries. By the Rev. Horatio Soot - 
oajk . Two vols, London, 1H40. Tilt and Rogue. * 
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Southgate's Tour in Armenia and Kurdistan. 

My instructions had pointed me to the necessity of daily and intimate inter- 
course with the people, as the grand means of accomplishing the objects of 
my mission. The necessity of such a course is apparent to all, but the real 
importance of my instructions in this particular I did not appreciate until I 
found myself in the midst of an Eastern population. At the end of my first 
month’s residence in Constantinople, I might have promulgated my opinions 
on Turkish institutions and customs with the utmost confidence. At the end 
of three months, I began to perceive the fallacy of most of my conclusions ; 
and when six months had passed, I found that I knew next to nothing of the 
object of my study. But one useful lesson I had learned. I saw that my first 
judgments had been inaccurate, because they had been formed from a false 
position. I had began to study the East with a Western mind. I had applied 
a standard of judgment which necessarily presented a false measurement. Ma- 
turer observation showed me the incorrectness of my results, and led me at 
once to the cause. I had assumed the office of a judge without having learned 
the rules of right judgment. I was framing opinions upon the institutions and 
character of a people of whose particular genius I knew nothing. 

His good sense, which had taught him the source of his ignorance, pointed 
out the means of remedying it. He resolved to throw himself amongst the 
people; to retire as much as possible from Western habits and associations; 
to discard his own prejudices, and penetrate beneath those of the persons 
around them ; he endeavoured to place himself in the position of an unpre- 
judiced inquirer, considering his only object to be that of learning the 
truth, and “ to throw off tho^e antipathies which the Christian world has 
too freely cherished against the followers of Molmmed.” The fruits of 
this judicious mode of preparation, during a two years’ residence in the East, 
are seen in the volumes before us; in the author’s rational and independent 
sentiments respecting men and things, an evidence of which is apparent in 
his estimate of the Mohamedan character: “ 1 have never known a Musul- 
man,” he says, “ sincere m his faith, and devout in his practical and religious 
duties, in whom moral rectitude did not seem an active quality and a lively 
principle. ’ 

We pass over Mr. Southgate’s remarks upon Constantinople, upon the 
Turkish character, and upon the reforms introduced by the late Sultan, not, 
however, because they arc deficient in interest, but in order to hasten to 
ulterior objects. He quitted the capital of Turkey, m June 1 837, in a steamer, 
for Trebisond, where (although the Pasha was an orthodox Musulman, oppos- 
ed to the new system) Mr. Southgate found “most gratifying instances of 
liberality of sentiment and freedom of inquiry” amongst the Mohamedan 
population, who converse freely and candidly on religious topics. It is 
a common sentiment amongst them, he says, that their religion is waning, 
and by some this is regarded as indicative of the approach of that season of 
universal apostacy, in which, as the Koran predicts, Jesus shall re-appear 
on the earth, and subdue all nations to Mohamed ! The mosques throughout 
the empire are decaying, many arc in ruins, and the traveller rarely meets 
with one newly erected or undergoing repair. 

From Trebisond, he travelled to Erzeroum, whence he directed his course 
.towards Tcbriz, through Armenia and Kurdistan, lie assumed the cos- 
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tume of a native, and threw himsdf as much as possible into native society, 
which he strongly recommends from subsequent experience. A Western 
in Turkey, he observes, appearing as a Western, stands on more disadvanta- 
geous grounds than an Oriental in his home-garb does amongst us. Jf 
his object be to learn the East, he must become, in all lawful respects, an 
Eastern ; he must know the language, he must wear the dress, he must 
perfect himself in the manners, of an Eastern. He need not deny his reli- 
gion, lie need not attempt to conceal that he is a foreigner ; but he must 
not obtrude his national dissimilarities upon minds most sensitive to such 
distinctions. 

His party soon came upon an encampment of Kurds, their tents formed 
of fine black wool. They experienced a hospitable reception from these 
children of the wilds, who displayed a knowledge of Turkish ceremony and 
etiquette ; they were sociable without being noisy, and cuiimin without 
rudeness. The men were large and robust, with fine open, cheerful counte- 
nances. These are not, however, national traits. In the town of Moush, 
the Kurds who appeared in the streets were of a most ferocious and brutal 
aspect. They were mostly of a middle stature, with stout broad frames. 
Their faces were thin nnd dark, the nose hooked, the eye black and march 
less, and their expression u fiend-like.” The men were armed, the women 
and girls bore the burthens, and their faces wore the deepest impress of 
misery. The mountain Kurds are robbers by profession, and frequently 
plunder and sometimes murder the Armenian villagers. A party of these 
mountaineers, scouring the plains, came upon Mr. Southgate’s little cafila; 
but the guide succeeded in diverting them from their design. These people 
are said to live without religion in the mountains, but to profess Mohamcd- 
anism in the plains; feuds and quarrels arc frequent amongst them, and 
often end in bloodshed ; mutual confidence is almost unknown, and they 
always wear arms for fear of each other. They are dastardly in character, 
seldom attacking armed travellers, but assaulting peaceful caravans and 
defenceless villagers. They are the chief impediment to travelling in these 
parks. 

After a short repose at Bitlis, a place which is interesting from its anti- 
quity and its delightful site and peculiar construction, our travellers departed, 
under the care of a Kurd, and in a few hours reached the Lake of Van, 
affording a noble prospect, a barrier of tall, locky mountains rising in suc- 
cessive peak*, crowned with snow, on one side, whilst, on the other, the 
land sloped gently upwards to broken hills, the continuation of the Nimrod 
range, ending in the Sabhan, clothed with perpetual snow. The ancient 
writers, both Armenian and Greek, have pronounced the waters of the lake 
salt: Mr. Southgate found it brackish, but not very disagreeable to the 
taste. Here they met with some villages inhabited by Kurds, different 
from the wild mountaineers, following husbandry and resorting to tents only 
in the hot months; they were the best-looking peasantry Mr. Southgate 
saw in the East. They profess to be good Musulmans, but they have 
hardly any intelligible idea of their religion. On the borders of the lake, 
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where our traveller liad halted for repose, in consequence of an attack of 
fever, they were beset by some of the wild Kurds, who were only deterred 
from violence by the effect of resolution upon their dastardly spirit. 

They, at length, arrived in safety at Van. The site of this ancient city 
is singular. Out of a plain, midway between the mountains and the lake, 
rises a calcareous rock, several hundred feet high and about a mile long, en- 
tirely isolated and appearing as if artificial. The southern side is bare 
and perpendicular ; the northern slopes gradually down to the plain. At 
the foot of the rock, on the southern side, lies Van, surrounded with a double 
wall of earth, in excellent condition. Nearly in the centre of the vertical 
face of the southern side of the rock, is a large insciiption, in the arrow- 
head character, which was copied by the unfoitunate Schulz, who was let 
down from the summit for that purpose. The subterranean apartments of 
Semiramis were visited by our traveller, who likewise recognized the de- 
structive marks of the presence of Tamerlane. Oilier inscriptions are to 
be seen in the vicinity of the town, particularly upon a rock sculptured in 
the form of a door-way, twenty feet high and proportionately broad. The 
characters are in perfect preservation, bearing a general resemblance to 
those of Perscpolis and Babylon. The plain, to the south-east of the city, 
is covered with gardens for miles in extent. In a summer pavilion, belong- 
ing to his host, amongst these gardens, Mr. Southgate was present at an 
entertainment, which might present a faint picture of those given at the 
Court of Semiramis. 

In his remarks upon Turkish table-customs, our author evinces his sense 
and discernment. 

The etiquette of a Turkish repast is minute in the extreme. One can hardly 
imagine, without observing it, how much refinement there may be in eating with 
one’s fingers. The radical difference between Oriental and Occidental man- 
ners is, that the first are formed upon nature, the second upon art. They may 
be equally refined, but the first have a rule which never changes; the second, 
one which is never fixed. That the Turk cats with his fingers, or sits upon 
the floor, docs not prove him a barbarian ; nor, on the other hand, arc the 
forms of fashion always worthy of civilized men. FasJi&n, being arbitrary, 
may at any moment exhibit the indications of barbarous life. There is, in rea- 
son, no higher civilization in wearing ornaments in the cars or on the neck, 
than in the nose or about the ankle; nor is it an evidence of inferior intelli- 
gence to swathe the foot than to contract unnaturally a more sensitive and 
vital part. This, at least, is to be said for Oriental etiquette, that it is never 
grotesque; and I know of no juster principle on which to base the forms of 
society than that which lies at the foundation of Eastern manners, which is, to 
follow and improve upon nature, instead of abandoning it for arbitrary devices. 

The Pasha of Van was very attentive to our traveller. He gave him 
free permission to go where he pleased, and provided him with horsps. Van 
resembles a Persian town, excepting its Turkish minarets. The houses are 
built of sun-dried bricks; the better sort arc covered externally with a plas- 
ter composed of earth and straw ; the streets are narrow, ill-paved, and 
filthy. The bazaars are small and mean, and there is but one respectable 
bath. The inhabitants, both Armenian and Musulman, are respectable, 
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intelligent, and more like those of Constantinople than other parts of the 
Turkish dominions. The character of the villagers is less favourable; but 
our author, in describing the Armenians as inferior to the Musulmans, traces 
that inferiority, justly, not to the corrupt form of their religion, but to their 
political oppression. “ Wherever their character is more free*” he observes, 
“ their character rises in proportion, Still,” he adds, “ as an honest re- 
porter, I cannot deny to Islamism whatever of good I have found in it, 
and 1 must acknowledge that 1 have seldom seen it presenting a less repul- 
sive aspect than in the interesting region we have just surveyed. The people 
have less of exclusiveness and prejudice against Christians than the ()s- 
uianlees; they are more free and unreserved in conversation, and their inter- 
course with the native Christians is remarkably intimate and cordial.” 

The Pasha gave him the following account of Dr. Schulz, who had 
visited the city several years before, and spent a month in his researches in 
Van and the vicinity. 

The Pasha described him as, in stature, the tallest man he had ever seen. 
He travelled through the country in lordly style, making magnificent presents 
wherever he went. lie was accompanied hy an interpreter, several servants, 
and less than 6even sumpter-horses. In this manner he went into Kurdi- 
stan, where, doubtless, that upon which he depended for his security proved 
his ruin- His display of wealth tempted the cupidity of a Kurdish Bey, who 
was entertaining him. Ilis host dismissed him, when he was ready to depart, 
with a powerful guard, ostensibly as u mark of consideration and honour ; hut 
lie gave the escort secret instructions to murder him on the road. On the 
second day of their march, the chief of the party invited him to turn aside, on 
pretence of visiting a ruin near at hand. As soon as they had reached a con- 
venient place, the guard fell upon him unawares, and, before he could offer 
resiltance, despatched him on the spot. 

Mr. Southgate now quitted Kurdistan for Persia. Of the Kurdistan 
nation in the aggregate, lie records the following opinion : 

As a people, I believe them to be superior to any other in the East. Living 
between the Turks and the Persians, they are neither sullen nor heavy like the 
former, nor soft and guileful like the latter. The ferocious and degraded race, 
who wander from place to place among the mountains, the settled Kurds do 
not acknowledge as belonging to themselves. The latter are generally of a 
different stamp. Their openness, manly independence, frank and generous 
feelings, and liveliness and quickness of mind, present nothing hostile to tho 
reception of Christianity ; and indicate, moreover, that, when subdued by it, 
they must become, indeed, a noble and peculiar people. 

Mr. Southgate ai rived at Tebriz in August, and remained there about 
two months. It is situated at the inner extremity of an amphitheatre of 
hills, and surrounded by a wall of sun-dried bricks, the circumference 
being about four miles. The plain around the city is covered with gardens, 
in which vines of superior quality abound. Tebriz has degenerated sinco 
tfja tune of Chardin and Tavernier; its then splendid buildings are now 
ruins, and its population is diminished to one-sixth. Having been more visi- 
ted by foreigners than any other city in Persia, it has been more affected by 
European arts and manners. There were several English merchants here 
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besides many European artisan 5 !, and the trade carried on in European 
commodities is considerable. A decided inclination is shown here to adopt 
the customs and the system of education of Europeans. Mr. Southgate 
was importuned to be teacher at a seminary here, which had been project- 
ed for the purpose of training masters for the nation ; and he was introduced 
to a Persian prince, who was devoured with Anglo-mania, and who spoke 
upon the subject of religious missions in Persia like a man who desired 
to see Christianity supplant Mohamedanism, observing that, u much was to 
be feared from the Moollahs,and that the only safe course was to instruct 
and enlighten the people gradually/’ There is, however, so much hollow- 
ness and selfishness in the Persian character, that it is difficult to penetrate 
their real sentiments. Our traveller soon discovered this trait in them. 
The Persians are accessible and fond of knowledge (being in these respects 
the very opposite of the Turks) ; they converse with a foreigner with great 
cordiality, affability, and deference ; they will invite him to their houses, treat 
him with perfect politeness, talk with him unreservedly about trade, govern- 
ment, and even religion; this politeness being, in many instances, merely the 
result of a desire to gain some profit or advantage. They are, moreover, 
subject to sudden and violent impulses, and have more of a mobbish spirit 
than any other people in the East. Mr. Southgate subsequently discovered 
that the Persian prince just referred to, did no credit to the cause of educa- 
tion. The utter disregard of truth evinced by the modern Persians (unlike 
their ancestors in the time of Herodotus) is well-known. “ There does 
not, I am ready to believe,” Mr. Southgate says, “ exist a country where 
society approaches more nearly to that of a community where truth is unknown, 
than in Persia.” The source of this vice is the weakness of their moral 
principle. 

Our traveller now determined to proceed through Persia to Bagdad and 
Mesopotamia, being encouraged to attempt the somewhat hazardous route 
lie chose, by having so successfully accomplished the journey hither through a 
region never before travelled by a foreigner. The great object of this journey 
was to visit the Christians of Mesopotamia. 

Kasvin, once the scat of royalty, was the best-looking town he had seen 
in Persia, many of the buildings being of kiln-diied bricks; the houses are 
eight thousand in number, containing a population of about forty thousand 
souls, almost entirely Mohamcdans, It is distinguished by the bigotry of 
the people. The mosques, of which there are twenty-four, are well-built ; 
the Musjid-i-Jumah, or Mosque of the Assembly, is a venerable relic of 
former days. 

Tehran, the modern capital of Persia, is described by Mr. Southgate, ns 
by other travellers, in terms which but little fit a royal city. The bazars, 
though extensive, are filthy ; the streets are peculiarly bad, ill-paved, narrow, 
and encumbered with filth. The houses are very mean, and unsightly ruins 
cover extensive areas. Nor arc there any magnificent structures, or out- 
ward marks of grandeur, to relieve its general meanness, The ark, or regal 
residence, is the chief attraction ; it is a succession of courts and halls, 
adorned with icscivons and parterres, the rooms filled with glass-ware, 
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trinkets, &c., in most admired confusion. The ruins of the ancient and 
celebrated city of Rhay He at about an hour's ride from Tehran, 

Mr. Southgate draws a sad picture of the Persian peasantry, who are 
commonly overlooked by European travellers. A Persian village is a col- 
lection of low mud houses, with narrow paths running irregulnrly between 
them. The houses are poor and filthy, and the inhabitants often squalid 
and wretched in appearance. The habit of lying is universal among them ; 
they are exceedingly ignorant and debased in intellect, “a more stupid and 
witless people,” he says, “ I have never seen in any country ; the women 
especially seem to be at the lowest degree of humanity, ugly and filthy: the 
children go clothed in rags, and may be seen wallowing al>out the dirt like 
little brutes.” This, it will be recollected, is the description of the great 
bulk of the people. 

From Tehran he proceeded to Hamadan, which has the ordinary appear- 
ance of an old town, namely, heaps of ruins in its streets. It is a populous 
place, and full of tralfic, it being the centre where the routes of commerce 
between Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria converge and meet. The popu- 
lation is about 30,000, including many Jews, who are ignorant and servile. 
They pretend to shew the grave of Mordecai. There is, however, little 
within the city to interest a traveller, though it is supposed to be the ancient 
Ecbatana. Coins, medallions, and sculptured stones, are found in the dried 
beds of torrents from the mountains. 

At Bisitoun, they noticed the antique relics of rock sculpture, but Mr. 
Southgate and Ins two attendants were now both ill with fever. They 
arrived in this slate at Kermanshah, and experienced the extreme of inhos- 
pitably from the Musulmans. Possibly tin’s would have been the last stage 
of their earthly career, but for the humanity of a (iuebre,or lire- worshipper, 
who acted the good Samaritan, nursing our traveller in person, bringing 
him nourishing food, and placing them all in comfortable lodgings. The 
name of this worthy man was Biihram. 

In the mountains between Kermanshnli and Bagdad, is the village of 
Kerrend, inhabited by five or six hundred families of Ncssouri Kurds, who 
were reported to Mr. Southgate to be a very singular people, professing. 
Mohamedanism, but observing few of its rites. He classes them amongst 
the few remnants of the ancient pagans of the country. 

The arrival of our traveller at Bagdad may be said to have terminated 
bis journey, which was afterwards retrogressive. His description of this 
celebrated city of the Caliphs embodies all its striking and peculiar features. 
In returning through Mesopotamia, he was enabled to collect much infor- 
mation respecting the ancient and venerable Chaldean church, of which he 
has given an interesting sketch. Mr. Southgate returned to Constantinople 
in April 1838. 

We have thus given a hasty and an imperfect notice of a work which 
has pleased us much, by the fidelity and vividness of its descriptions, the 
sincerity and justness of its sentiments, and the author’s freedom from pic- 
judice and dogmatism, winch is extremely rare in books written by natives 
of the West of natives of the East. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT. 

TO BOMBAY. 

BY EMMA ROBERTS. 

No. IX.— Bombay. 

Comparisons are so frequently both unfair and invidious, that I had deter- 
mined, upon my arrival at Bombay, to abstain from making them, and to judge 
of it according to its own merits, without reference to those of the rival pre- 
sidency. It was impossible, however, to adhere to this resolution, and being 
called upon continually to give an opinion concerning its claims to superiority 
over Calcutta, I was reluctantly compelled to consider it in a less favourable 
point of view than I should have done had the City of Palaces been left out of 
the question. That Bombay is the rising presidency there can he no doubt, 
and there seems to be every probability of its becoming the seat of the Supreme 
Government ; nothing short of a rail-road between the two presidencies can 
avert this catastrophe; the number of days which elapse before important 
news reaching Bombay can be known and acted upon by the authorities of 
Calcutta, rendering the measure almost imperative. Bengal, too proudly 
triumphing in her greatness, has now to bear the mortifications to which she 
delighted to subject Bombay, a place contemptuously designated as “ a fishing 
village,” while its inhabitants, in consequence of their isolated situation, were 
called “ the Benighted.” Steam-communication brought the news to Bombay 
of the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne of England, and this event 
was celebrated at the same time that the Bengallees were toasting the health 
of William the Fourth at a dinner given in honour of his birthday. “ Who 
are the Benighted now ?” was the universal cry ; and the story is told with 
great glee to all new arrivals. 

Concerning the Anglo-Indian society of Bombay, I do not pretend to know 
anything, or to give opinions which must necessarily be premature and pre- 
sumptuous. A round of dinner parties affords little opportunity of making 
acquaintance; they are much the same everywhere, and when a large com- 
pany is assembled, their agreeability must entirely depend upon the persons 
who occupy the neighbouring chairs. Bombay is accused, with what degree 
of justice 1 cannot determine, of being a place much addicted to scandal and 
gossip. If this charge be well founded, it is one which it must share in com- 
mon with all limited circles. The love of detraction is unhappily a thoroughly 
English vice, flourishing under all circumstances, and quite as prevalent, though 
not perhaps equally hurtful, in great cities as in the smallest village. The same 
people, who in London delight in the perusal of newspapers of the most 
libellous description, and who read with avidity every publication which attacks 
private character, will, when removed into a congenial sphere, pick their neigh- 
bours to pieces ; an amusement which cannot be enjoyed in the metropolis, 
where happily we do not know the names of the parties who occupy the adjoin- 
ing houses. We are proud of our virtues, not unjustly giving ourselves credit 
for many that elevate and refine the human character; but even the most solid 
and the most dazzling can scarcely compensate for that one universal sin, that 
want of charity, which leads English people upon all occasions to undervalue 
and disparage their most intimate acquaintance. How few will scruple to 
point out to others the follies and foibles of their dearest friends, weaknesses 
which they have discovered during long and familiar intercourse; and how few 
will hesitate to impute the very worst motives for actions which may spring 
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from a laudable source, or be merely the result of thoughtlessness! In our 
most Christian country the spirit of the Christian religion is still to be sought, 
and until we see stronger proofs of its influence than can at present be shown 
throughout the United Kingdom, we must not single out a remote colony as a 
specimen of the indulgence of a vice common to us all. The great evil, which 
Bombay must share with other communities similarly constituted, is the want 
of family ties, and the consequent loss of all the gentle affections which spring 
amid a wide domestic circle. Neither the very old nor the very young are to 
be found in an Indian colony; there are few connecting links to bind the 
sojourners of a foreign land together ; each has a separate interest, and the 
result is seen in a general want of sympathy ; no one seems to enter into the 
views, feelings, hopes, or objects of another. I employ the word seems , since, 
as a stranger, I can only give my first impressions upon the subject. 

The style of living is more easily described, and its relative advantages 
determined. The Anglo-Indian residents of Bombay are, for the most part, 
scattered all over the island, living in very comfortable houses, of no great 
pretensions to exterior elegance, yet having for the most part an air of home 
enjoyment, which suggests pleasing ideas. One feature is very striking, the 
porticoes and verandahs of many being completely covered with luxuriant 
flowering creepers, which in Bengal are never suffered to be near the house, 
in consequence of the harbour they are supposed to give to insects and rep- 
tiles. The approach to these beautiful screens is, however, frequently through 
a cabbage-garden, the expedience of planting out the unsightly but useful 
vegetables destined for the kitchen not having been as \et considered; neither 
can the gardens at this period of the year, the cold season, compare with 
those of Bengal, the expense of irrigation preventing the inhabitants from 
devoting so much time and attention to their improvement, while as yet the 
natives have not been encouraged to fill the bazaars with European vegetables. 
Pease are spoken of as not being uncommon, but I have only seen them 
once, even at the best tables. Neither have cauliflowers, French benns, or 
asparagus, made their appearance — vegetables common at Christmas all over 
the Bengal presidency. The interiors of the houses are, generally speaking, 
more embellished than those of Calcutta; the greater part have handsome 
ceilings, and the doorways and windows arc decorated with mouldings, and 
otherwise better finished. The walls also are coloured, and often very taste- 
fully picked out with white or some other harmonizing tint. The reception- 
rooms, therefore, have not the barn-like air which detracts from the magnitude 
of those of Bengal, and the furniture, if not always equally splendid, is shown 
off* to greater advantage; but here I should say the superiority ends. Some of 
thesmall bungalows are very neatly fitted up with boarded ceilings, a great im- 
provement upon the cloth which conceals the rafters in those of Bengal ; 
others, however, are canopied with cloth, and some there are which appear 
more like summer-houses than habitations intended for Europeans throughout 
the year, being destitute of glass windows, and open to all the winds of hea- 
ven. The frequent changes of the atmosphere which occur in Bombay, and 
the danger of a touch of the land-wind, render the absence of glass windows 
a very serious evil ; they are, however, unknown in the temporary bungalows 
erected upon the Esplanade, which seems to be favourite residences of people 
who could lodge themselves more substantially if they pleased. The barn-like 
thatched roofs of these dwellings make them rather unsightly objects, though 
some are redeemed by a thick drapery of creepers, but the interiors of many 
are of a very pavilion-like description, and the singularity of all renders them 
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interesting to a stfthger. These houses usually consist of two or more prim 
cipal apartments, united with each other by means of verandahs, and formed 
chiefly of wooden frame-work panelled with canvas, with here and there a 
partition of wattle and dab. They have generally large porticoes of treliice- 
work in front, sufficiently spacious to allow a carriage to drive under them, 
which is thus screened from the sun; these porticoes being mantled with 
flowering creepers of many beautiful kinds. A sort of garden is also formed 
by plants in tubs, and there is sometimes a cultivated oval or circular space* 
which, in such a climate, a very few weeks will render luxuriant. The fronts 
of these bungalows face the sea, and have all the benefit of its breezes, while 
the intervening space between the fort forms the parade-ground of the garri- 
son, and the most esteemed evening drive. Those who inhabit these bunga- 
lows, and who do not rise before the sun, are subjected to all the inconve- 
niences attending upon field practice, the firing of musquetry and the war of 
cannon close to their ears, and though favourite residences, they seem better 
suited to persons well accustomed to all the vicissitudes of Anglo-Indian life 
than to a stranger. For my own part, I confess a prejudice in favour of 
brick and mortar, glass windows, and chimneys; and though perfectly con- 
tent, while travelling, to put up with any accommodation that may offer, would 
never willingly settle down for a season in a mansion of canvas, mat, and bamboo, 
where the rats have free ingress, and the atmosphere is filled with innumerable 
winged insects. Before the general setting-in of the rains, these bungalows, I am 
informed, assume a very damp and tatterdemalion appearance, and when the 
skies open their flood-gates, they are obliged to be taken down and warehoused 
until the following year. Some of these bungalows are private property, others 
are erected by natives and let to their tenants at a monthly rent. In some; 
the sleeping and sitting apartments are under different roofs; all have a con- 
siderable piece of ground enclosed round them, the allotments to each party 
being made by Government, and appertaining to certain appointments in the 
service. Beyond these bungalows is the encamping ground, in which certain 
temporary sojourners in Bombay either pitch or hire a tent or tents, the accom- 
modation differing according to the expense incurred. The superior tents— 
such, for instance, as that engaged by the late admiral— arc spacious and con- 
venient; a handsome suite of apartments, consisting of ante-room, drawing, 
room, and dining-room, partitioned off by canvas curtains, which could be 
rolled up at pleasure, were lighted by chandeliers suspended from the cross- 
poles and girandoles against those that supported the roof ; the walls were 
handsomely lined, the floors covered with thick mats and carpets ; nothing 
being wanted to render this canvas dwelling equal in comfort and elegance to 
the tents of Bengal, excepting glass doors. The weather, during the cold sea- 
son in this part of India, is not nearly so inclement as in Calcutta and the 
north-western provinces ; nevertheless, it is very desirable to shut out the 
keen and cutting wind, which frequently blows during the night. The people 
here, however, seem fond of living in tents, and it often happens that gentle- 
men especially, who have had good houses of their own over their heads, go to 
very considerable expense for the purpose of enjoying the free air of a camp. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the facility and despatch with which such a 
change of residence is managed in Bombay. Driving one evening round the foot 
of a conical hill overlooking the sea, we met a party of gentlemen who said that 
they were looking out for a good place to pitch their tents, and invited us to 
dine with them on the following evening at seven o’clock. As the hill was in 
our neighbourhood, we ascertained at eleven o’clock the next morning that 
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there was not a symptom of habitation upon it ; however, we were deter- 
mined to keep our engagement, and accordingly arrived at the appointed hour 
at the point of the road at which a rude pathway opened. It was perfectly 
dark, but we found the place indicated by a cluster of lamps hanging like a 
bunch of grapes *from a tree ; a palanquin was also in waiting to carry the 
ladies up the hill in turn. I preferred walking ; and though my shoes and the 
hem of my gown were covered with prickles and thorns, which interweaved 
themselves in an extraordinary manner through a satin dress, I enjoyed the 
walk amazingly. A man with a lanthorn led the way, a precaution always 
taken in Bombay on account of the alleged multitude of the snakes, and at 
every three or four yards’ distance, another cluster of lamps suspended from 
a tree pointed out the way. In a few minutes we arrived at a platform of 
table-land on the summit of the hill, prettily sprinkled with palm-trees, and 
came upon a scene full of life, picture, and movement. The white outline of 
the smaller tents had a sort of phantom look in the ambiguous light, but the 
open doors of the principal one showed a strong illumination. A table, which 
we might have supposed to be raised by the hand of an enchanter, gleaming 
with silver, cut glass, and wax candles, was absolutely framed in by the dark- 
ness around. Two or three horses picketed under the trees with their grooms, 
cowering overfires made upon the ground, looked very like unearthly chargers, 
just emerged with their grim attendants from some subterranean kingdom; 
while the red glare from the cooking tents, and the dusky figures moving about, 
could scarcely be recognized as belonging to human and every-day life — the 
whole scene having a supernatural air. The interior of the tents was extremely 
picturesque, fitted up with odds and ends of foreign products, and looking 
very like the temporary haunt of some pirate; tiger skins, rich soft thick rugs 
of Persian manufacture, interspersed with Indian mats, covered the floors; 
the tents were lined with flags, favouring the notion that the corsair’s bark lay 
anchored in some creek below; while daggers, and pistols, and weapons of all 
kinds, helped out a fanciful imagination to a tale of wild adventure. The 
butler of our host had enacted more wonders than a man ; under such circum- 
stances, a repast of fish and curry might have been considered a great achieve- 
ment, but we had the three regular courses, and those, too, of a most recherche 
kind, with a dessert to match, all sent up to the point of perfection. After 
coffee, I went out to look upon the sea, which lay like a mirror below the 
perpendicular height on which I stood ; and as my eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness of a moonless night, I saw under new aspects the sombre out-’ 
lines of those soft hills, whose purple loveliness I had admired so much during 
the day. I spent several pleasant evenings in these tents, which were engaged 
by a young nobleman upon his travels for the purpose of escaping from the 
annoyances of the fort, and who, during his short residence under canvas, 
had the advantage of the companionship of a friend, to whose experienced 
servants he was indebted for the excellence of the arrangements. When it is 
considered that these tents were pitched ujxm a lonely spot, upwards of four 
miles from Bombay and from the bazaars, the celerity and success with which 
everything was managed will appear quite wonderful. The tents were found 
to be so cold, that a gentleman who afterwards joined the party slept in his 
palanquin ; they were subsequently removed, and now the palm-tree waves 
its broad leaves over the lonely hill, and the prowling jackall seeks his meal 
elsewhere. Tents such as those now described form the rarer and brighter 
specimens, their usual character being very different. On the Esplanade we 
step at once from the ground upon a settrinjee, which bears all the marks of 
^5ftf/.Jow/72.N.S.VoL.33.N 0.1‘2‘J. - D 
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having been well trodden by sandy feet; an opening at the farther extremity 
shows the sea, glaring on the eye with a hot dazzle ; a table, a few chairs, 
with some books and papers, perhaps, upon the ground, complete the arrange- 
ments that arc visible ; while, if proceeding farther, we find ourselves in a 
room fitted up as a bed-chamber, nearly as small and inconvenient as the cabin 
of a ship, with a square aperture in the thin canvas wall for a window. These 
tents are dreadfully warm during the day, and exceedingly cold at night; they 
are, moreover, notwithstanding their proximity to the sea, and the benefit of 
its breezes, filled with musquitoes, or sand-flies, which arc equally trouble- 
some. Persons who contemplate a long residence in them, keep out the cold 
and heat by erecting a chopper, or roof, formed of thatch, over them ; but, 
in my opinion, they are but uncomfortable residences. Many strangers, how- 
ever, arriving at Bombay, have no alternative, there being no other place 
where they can find equally good accommodation. An hotel, it appears, has 
been established in the fort, but not of a description to suit private families or 
ladies; the constant arrival of steamers full of passengers fill the houses of 
the residents with a succession of guests, who would gladly put up at an hotel 
or boarding-house, if such could be found, while there arc besides many ladies 
now in Bombay, whose husbands are in the army, living uncomfortably either 
alone or going about from friend to friends’ houses, who would rejoice to be 
quietly and comfortably established in a respectable boarding-house. Nothing 
of the kind, however, appears to be at present in contemplation, and Bombay 
can never, with any degree of justice, presume to call itself England, until it 
can offer suitable accommodation to the vast numbers of strangers who land 
upon its shores. 

European foreigners, who visit Bombay in a commercial capacity, find it 
exceedingly triste ; indcpendantly of private society, there is absolutely no 
amusement— no play, no concert, no public assembly of any kind ; nor would 
it be advisable to attempt to establish an entertainment of this nature, since 
there would be no chance of its support. There is a fine building, the Town 
Hall, well adapted for the purpose, but its most spacious saloon is suffered to 
remain empty and unfurnished; the expense which must be incurred in the 
purchase of chandeliers proving sufficient to deter the community from an 
undertaking which would serve to add gaiety to a sombre scene. Those who 
have visited the Town Hall of Calcutta, and who retain a recollection of the 
brilliance of its re-unions, with all their gay variety of concert, opera, and 
acted charade, cannot help seeing that Bombay lags very far behind ; it is, 
therefore, unwise to provoke comparisons, and the society here should rather 
pride itself upon what it will do, than upon what it has done. It is, perhaps, 
little to be lamented that merely frivolous amusements should be wholly con- 
fined to the private circles of social life, but there are others which might be 
cultivated with infinite advantage to the community at large, and for which 
the great room at the Town Hall seems to be most admirably adapted Whe- 
ther the native ear is sufficiently refined to relish the superior performances 
of music, seems doubtful ; but when we see so large a portion of the society 
of Bombay composed of Parsee, Hindu, and Mohammedan gentlemen, we can- 
not help wishing that some entertainment should be provided for them which 
would attract and interest, while it expanded the mind. A series of lectures 
upon popular subjects, illustrated by entertaining experiments, might, I should 
think, be introduced with good effect. The wonders of the microscope, laid 
open to the eyes of intelligent persons who perfectly understand and speak 
English, could scarcely fail to delight and instruct, while the secrets of phan- 
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tasmagoria, the astonishing effects produced by electricity, the movements of 
the heavenly bodies exhibited in an orrery, and, indeed, all the arcana of 
science, agreeably laid open, would furnish inexhaustible funds of amusement, 
and lead to inquiries of the most useful nature. Lectures, also, upon horti- 
culture, floriculture, &c. might be followed by much practical good, and as 
there are many scientific men at the presidency who could assist one or more 
lecturers engaged for the purpose, the expense of such an institution would 
be materially lessened, while, if it were once established, the probabilities are 
in fuvour of its being supported by contributions of the necessary models, im- 
plements, &c. from the capitals of Europe. It is certainly very pleasing to 
see the numbers of native gentlemen of all religious persuasions, who enter 
into the private society of Bombay, but I could wish that we should offer 
them some better entertainment than that of looking on at the eternal quad- 
rille, waltz, or galoppe. They are too much accustomed to our method of 
amusing ourselves to view it in the light in which it is looked upon in many 
other parts of India; still, they will never, in all probability, reconcile it to 
their ideas of propriety, and it is a pity that we do not show ourselves capa- 
ble of something better. Conversation at these parties is necessarily restricted 
to a few commonplaces ; nothing is gained but the mere interchange of civility, 
and the native spectators gladly depart, perhaps to recreate themselves with 
more debasing amusements, without having gained a single new idea. If meet- 
ings once a fortnight, or once a month, could be held at the Town Hall, for 
the purpose of diffusing useful knowledge in a popular manner, they would 
not only afford amusement at the time, but subjects also of conversation for 
the future. Such meetings would give no offence to that part of the commu- 
nity who are averse, upon religious principles, to cards and dancing, or dra- 
matic amusements; and if not rendered too abstruse, and consequently tire- 
some and incomprehensible to the general auditor, must necessarily become 
a favourite method of passing time now too frequently lost or mis- spent. The 
literary and scientific conversaziones given by Lord Auckland, in Calcutta, 
afford a precedent for an institution of the kind ; the successful features might 
be copied, and if there should have been any failures, the experience thu9 
gained would prevent similar hazards. There seems to be no good reason why 
ladies should be excluded, since the more general and extensive a plan of the 
kind could be made, the greater chance there would be of a beneficial exercise 
of its influence over society. 

There is a very good library attached to the Town Hall, and the germ of a 
museum, which would furnish materials for much intellectual entertainment ; 
and there can be little doubt that, if the proposition were judiciously made, 
and properly supported, the wealthy portion of the native community would 
subscribe very liberally towards an establishment so eminently calculated to 
interest and amuse the youth of their families. The greater number of the 
sons of respectable natives are now receiving their education at the Elphin- 
stone College, and these young people would understand and appreciate the 
advantages of a literary and scientific institution, for the discussion and illus- 
tration of subjects intimately connected with the end and aim of their studies. 
In the course of a few years, or even less, many of these young men would 
be qualified to take a leading part in the establishment, and perhaps there 
would be no greater incentive to the continuation of studies now frequently 
abandoned too early, for the sake of some money-getting pursuit, than the 
hope that the scientific acquirements attained at college might be turned to 
useful account. A small salary would allure many natives who, in conse- 
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quence of the necessity which they are under of gaining their own bread, are 
obliged to engage in some, perhaps not very lucrative, trade, and who, engrossed 
in the gathering together of petty gains, lose all the advantages they might 
otherwise have derived from a liberal education. The difficulties which in 
other parts of our Asiatic territories stand in the way of the participation of 
natives in the studies and amusements of Anglo-Indian residents, in conse- 
quence of the difference of language, are not felt in Bombay. All the supe- 
rior classes of natives speak excellent English, the larger portion expressing 
themselves with great fluency and even elegance. English is spoken in every 
shop frequented by Europeans, and there are generally one or two servants in 
every family who can make themselves understood in it. The natives form, 
in fact, a very large portion of the wealth and intelligence of Bombay, and 
become, consequently, an important part of its society. They are the owners 
of nearly all the best houses in the island, which are not commonly cither 
built or purchased, as in Calcutta, by their European tenants. 

Many rich native merchants, who reside usually in the fort, possess splendid 
country mansions, to which they retire occasionally, or which are used merely 
for the purpose of giving parties to their friends. These mansions are usually 
to be recognized by the abundance of ornament, by gateways surmounted by 
nondescript monsters, after the fashion of the lions or bears of carved stone, 
which are sometimes seen at the entrance of a nobleman’s grounds in England. 
At others, they are gaily painted in a variety of colours, while a profusion of 
many-coloured lamps, hanging in the verandah and porticoes on the occasion 
of every fete, shed great brilliance on the evening scene. These residences 
are scattered all over Bombay, the interiors being all richly furnished, and 
many fitted up with infinite taste and elegance. 

Although, as I have before remarked, these scattered houses impart an air 
of rural enjoyment to the island, yet their being spread over its whole surfaee 
prevents Bombay from appearing to be so important a place as it is in reality. 
There is nothing approaching to the idea of a city to be seen, nothing solid 
or substantial to indicate the presence of wealth or of extensive com- 
merce. Calcutta, on the contrary, offers to the stranger’s eye an aspect 
so striking and imposing, brings so strongly to the mind the notion that its 
merchants are princes, and that it ranks crowned kings amongst its vassals 
and its tributaries, that we see at once that it must be the seat of a powerful 
and permanently established government. Nor does it seem possible, even 
in the event of Bombay taking the ascendance as the capital of British India, 
that the proud City of Palaces shall upon that account dwindle and sink into 
decay. Stranger things, and even more melancholy destinies, have befallen the 
mighty Babylons of the earth, but with all its faults of situation and of climate, 

I should, at least for one, regret the fate that would render the glories of a 
city so distinct in its character, and so proudly vying with the capitals of 
Europe, a tale of the past. A new direction in the course of the Ganges may 
reduce it to a swamp, and its palaces and pleasant places may be left to deso- 
late creatures, but it will never be rivalled by any modern creation. The days 
of Anglo-Indian magnificence are gone by, and though we may hope for all 
that is conveyed by the words comfort and prosperity, splendour will no 
longer forir^ a feature in the scene. 

The climate of Bombay is said to be superior in point of salubrity to that 
of Bengal ; what is termed the cold season, however, can scarcely merit the 
name, there being nothing like the bracing weather experienced at the same 
period of the year in the neighbouring presidency. One peculiarity of Bombay 
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consists in. the wind blowing hot and cold at the same time, so that persons 
who are liable to rheumatic pains are obliged to wrap themselves up much 
more warmly than is agreeable. While enduring a very uncomfortable degree 
of heat, a puff of wind from the land or the sea, will produce a sudden revul- 
sion, and in these alternations the whole day will pass away, while at night 
they become still more dangerous. It is said that the hot season is not so hot 
as in Bengal, and the absence of punkahs in the drawing-rooms and bed- 
chambers favours the statement; but if the atmosphere be much more sultry in 
the hot season than it is in what is by courtesy called cold, it must be rather 
difficult to bear. 

To a stranger in Bombay, it is a great convenience to find so many persons 
who speak English, the objection to the engagement of domestic servants who 
have acquired the language of their Christian masters not existing to the same 
extent here as in Bengal, where, in most cases, it is a proof of utter worth- 
lessness. Numbers of very respectable servants, who arc found in old estab- 
lished families at this presidency, speak English, and the greater portion take 
a pride in knowing a little of their master’s language. These smatterers are fond 
of showing off their acquirements upon all occasions, replying in English, os 
far as they are able, to every question asked in Hindostanee, and delivering 
their messages in all the words that they can muster. With few exceptions, 
the pronunciation of the language they have acquired is correct; these 
exceptions consist in the prefix of e to all words beginning with an x, and the 
addition of the same letter to every termination to which it can be tacked. 
Thus they will ask you to take some fowlee-stew ; and if you object to any 
thing, say they will bring you anotheree one. Though very respectful when 
addressing their superiors in their native language, the same degree of propriety 
is not maintained under the disadvantage of an incompetent acquaintance with 
English. Instead of the Ithana tear /it, ‘ dinner is ready,’ they will very unin- 
tentionally substitute an abrupt summons. I was much amused one day when, 
being rather late at my toilette, a servant made his appearance at the door of 
my apartment, just as I was quitting it, and said, “You come to dinner.” He 
had been sent to tell me that it was served, anil had not the least idea that he 
had not delivered his message with the greatest propriety. Though generally 
speaking well-behaved and attentive, the domestics of a Bombay establishment 
are very inferior in style and appeurance to those of Bengal, the admixture of 
Portuguese and Parsees, with Mohammedans and Hindus, forming a motley 
crew, for all dress in their national costume, it being impossible to prevail . 
upon people having so many and such different religious prejudices, to assume 
the same livery. The Parsees who engage as domestic servants seldom dress 
well ; the ugly chintz cap will always be a disfigurement, and it is not often 
redeemed by the ample robe and handsome shawl which distinguish the better 
classes. The Mohammedans do not wear the beautifully plaited turbans and 
well-fitting vests so common in Bengal, while the sailors’ jackets and trowsers, 
almost universally worn by the Portuguese, a few only assuming the swallow- 
tailed coat, are any thing rather than handsome or becoming. The inferiority 
of dress exhibited is the more inexcusable, since the wages of servants in 
Bombay are much higher than those of the same class in Bengal, while the 
difference in point of number does not make up for the difference in the rate. 
The youngest table-servant demands twelve rupees a month, no one will engage 
as a butler under twenty, and the remainder are in proportion. The ayahs* 
wages are also very high, amounting to from fifteen to twenty rupees a month; 
they are certainly, however, more efficient than the same class, of persons in 
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Bengal, undertaking to wash silk stockings, lace, and fine muslin ; they are, 
generally speaking, well-conducted and respectable. The dirzees or tailors 
are very inferior to their brethren of Bengal, though paid at a much higher 
rate, fifteen rupees a month being the common demand. Whenever a Bengal 
tailor happens to come round, he is eagerly seized upon, the reputation of 
workmen from the rival presidency being deservedly high. Tailors are indis- 
criminately Parsees, Mohammedans, or Hindus, the latter-named being the 
least desirable, as they will neither eat, drink, or cook in a European manner, 
and are always eager to get away by half-past four in the afternoon. 

The cooks of Bombay arc, for the most part, well-acquainted with the culi- 
nary art, an advantage for which, according to common report, they are 
indebted to Lord Clare. Upon the arrival of that nobleman at the seat of his 
government, it is said that he started with horror at the repast which the 
hospitality of the island had provided for him. At this substantial dinner, the 
ponderous round jostled the sirloin of beef, saddles and haunches of mutton 
vis-d-vis’d, with each other, while turkey and ham, tongue and fowls, geese 
and ducks, filled up the interstices. Lord Clare had either brought a French 
cook in his train, or sent for one with the least possible delay, and this accom- 
plished person not only reformed the cuisine at Government House, but took 
pupils, and instructed all who chose to pay for the acquirement in the myste- 
ries of his art. He found his scholars a very teachable race, and it is only 
now necessary to describe the way in which any particular method should be 
practised, in order to secure success. They easily comprehend the directions 
given, and what is of equal consequence, are not above receiving instructions. 
Through the exertions of these praiseworthy persons, the tables of Bombay 
are frequently exceedingly well served, and nobody is actually obliged to dine 
upon the huge joints which still make their appearance. Turkey maintains 
its high position, and is, with its accompaniment of ham, considered indis- 
perlsable ; rounds of boiled salt-beef, plentifully garnished with carrots, are 
apparently in high esteem, the carrots being an importation from England, 
coming out hermetically sealed in tin cases. What arc considered the dainties 
of the table consist chiefly of fresh salmon, preserved by the patent process, 
Highland mutton, partridges stuffed with truffles, &c., these things, in conse- 
quence of their rendering the dinner more expensive as well as more recherche , 
being in great request. Although the high prices of provisions are adduced as 
the reason of the high rate of servants’ wages, as compared with those of 
Bengal, this increased expenditure, according to the observations I have been 
able to make, relates more to the commodities of the native bazaars than those 
consumed by Europeans. The necessity of bringing in supplies from a dis- 
tance for the consumption of the island, occasions the increase of the price of 
grain, &c. while probably the demand for beef, mutton, fowls, &c. not being 
so great as in Calcutta, these articles are sold at a lower rate. Buffalo meat is 
occasionally eaten by Europeans, a thing unheard of in Bengal ; but it is not 
in any esteem. The tables in Bombay are handsomely appointed, though not 
with the same degree of splendour that prevails in Bengal, where the quan- 
tity of plate makes so striking a display. The large silver vases, in which 
butter and milk are enclosed in a vessel filled with saltpetre, which give to the 
breakfast-tables of Calcutta an air of such princely grandeur, are not in use 
here. The servants are summoned by the exclamation of “ Boy !” instead of 
the Qui t which is so Indian-like in its expression, and has afforded a dis- 
tinguishing sobriquet to the Bengalees. The word boy is said to be a corrup- 
tion of bhaeCf * brother’, a common mode of salutation all over the East. As 
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it is now employed, it is often very absurdly answered by a grey-benrded man, 
who has long lost all title to the appellation. 

Notwithstanding the strength and acknowledged efficiency of the Bombay 
police, it is considered expedient in every house to engage a Ramoosee or 
watchman, who, while himself a professional thief, is bound in honour to 
protect his employer from the depredation of his brethren. Though, in virtue 
of this implied compact, the house ought to be considered sacred, and the 
Ramoosee entitled to receive his wages for the protection that his name 
affords, some there are who insist upon the display of their watchfulness in a 
very unwelcome manner. Occasionally the Ramoosee, more peaceably inclined, 
settles himself quietly down to sleep in the verandah, and leaves the family to 
the enjoyment of repose ; but there are others who disdain thus to eat the 
bread of idleness, and who make it a point to raise an alarm every hour in the 
night. Personal courage or strength of body are by no means essential in a 
Ramoosee, all that is required of him being powerful lungs; this qualification 
he cultivates to the utmost, and any thing more dreadful than the sounds 
emitted in the dead of the night close to the window nearest the head of my 
bed I never heard. I have started up in the most horrible state of appre- 
hension, fancying that the world was at an end, while, after calming down all 
this perturbation, just as I have been going to sleep again, the same fearful 
shout has brought on new alarm. Vainly have I remonstrated, vainly endea- 
voured to convince the Ramoosee that his duty to his employers would be 
better performed by making these shocking outcries at the road-side ; he is 
either inflexibly silent, or waging war against my repose; for I believe that he 
selects the side of the house devoted to the visitor for the exercise of his 
extraordinary faculty; I cannot in any other way account for the small distur- 
bance he gives to the rest of the family. The absolute necessity of paying one 
of these men, in order to secure the forbearance of his colleagues, is illustrated 
by an anecdote commonly told. It appears that two fiiends were living toge- 
ther, one of whom had engaged a Ramoosee, while the other, not imagining it 
to be incumbent upon him to incur the same expense, neglected this precau- 
tion. One night, every thing belonging to this unfortunate chum was stolen. 
The Ramoosee was summoned, and accused of not having performed his duty. 
He boldly denied the charge. “ All master’s property is safe,” he said ; “when 
master lose any thing, I will account for it.” 

The fidelity with which the greater number of natives, however corrupt in 
other respects, fulfil all their engagements, the few instances in which a pledge 
once given is forfeited, if taken into gra’ve consideration, would do much 
towards settling the point at issue between the Bishop of London and Sir 
Charles Forbes. The word of a native, generally speaking, if solemnly given, 
is a bond never to be broken, while an oath is certainly not equally binding. 
In accusing the natives of a deliberate crime in the commission of perjury, wc 
do not sufficiently reflect upon the difference of the religious principles which 
actuate Christians, and the heinous nature in their eyes of the sin of calling 
upon a God of purity to witness their falsehoods. If we could administer an 
oath to a native the profanation of which would fill him with equal horror, we 
should find that he would speak the truth. A case in point occurred lately at 
Aden. There arc a class of Mohammedans who are great knaves, many being 
addicted to cheating and theft : the evidence of these men cannot be depended 
upon, sinefc for the value of the most trifling sum they would swear to any- 
thing. Nevertheless, although they do not hesitate to call upon God and the 
Prophet to witness the most flagrant untruths, they will not suppoit a false- 
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hood if put to a certain test. When required to swear by a favourite wife, 
they refuse to perjure themselves by a pledge which they esteem sacred, and 
will either shrink altogether from the ordeal, or state the real fact. The fol- 
lowing occurrence is vouched for by an eye-witness : “ A Somali had a dis- 
pute with a Banian as to the number of komasies he had paid for a certain 
article, swearing by God and the Prophet that he had paid the price demanded 
of him for the article in question ; but no sooner was he called upon to sub- 
stantiate his assertions by swearing by his favourite wife, than he threw down 
the article contended for, and took to his heels with all speed, in order to 
avoid the much dreaded oath.” It will appear, therefore, that there is scarcely 
any class of persons in India so utterly destitute of principle, as to be incapa- 
ble of understanding the obligation of an oath, or the necessity of speaking 
truth when solemnly pledged to do so, the difficulty being to discover the asse- 
veration which they consider binding. In nearly every transaction with ser- 
vants in India we find them most unscrupulous respecting the truth of any 
account which they give, and yet at the same time they will fulfil every 
engagement they enter into with a conscientiousness almost unknown in Chris- 
tian countries. The lowest servant of the establishment may be trusted with 
money, which will be faithfully appropriated to the purpose for which it was 
intended, but certainly they entertain little or no respect for abstract truth. 

The controversy at home concerning the general disregard to accuracy mani- 
fested by the natives of India, has caused much consternation here, and will, 
I trust, be productive of good. It will show at least to the large portion of 
the native community, who can understand and appreciate the value of the 
good opinion of the country of which they are fellov^subjects, the necessity 
of a strict adherence to veracity in order to maintain their pretensions to 
morality, and it will evince the superiority of that religion which, as one of its 
precepts, teaches a regard for truth. Willing as I feel to bear testimony to 
many excellent points in the native character, I regret to say, that, although 
they do not deserve the sweeping accusations brought against them, the stan- 
dard by which they are guided is very low. At the same time it must be said, 
that the good faith which they observe, upon occasions in which persons guided 
by superior lights would be less scrupulous, shows that they only require a 
purer religious system to regard truth as we have been taught to regard it 
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A sage was asked, “ What, is the best time to dine ?” He replied, “ For 
the rich man, when he is hungry ; for the poor, when he can get it.” 

A foolish Muezzin was observed in the desert calling to prayer, and then 
running to a distance and listening. Some one asked him what he was about. 
He replied, “ People tell me that my voice sounds best at a distance, and I am 
trying to judge for myself whether they are right ” 

An astrologer was suffering crucifixion. Some one asked him, “Did you 
not see this fate in your horoscope ?”— “ I did foresee,” replied he, “that I 
was to be exalted, but I was not aware that it was to be on an occasion like 
the present.” 

Aristotle met a handsome youth in the street, and asked him some ques- 
tions, to which he returned silly answers. “ That is a goodly building,” said 
the philosopher, “ if it were inhabited.” 
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No. IV.— The Kwan te paou heux. 

The Kwan te paou heun seang choo, or * The Precious Commentary of 
Kwan te,’ illustrated with plates, which adorn the short moral tales or anec- 
dotes introduced into it, is apparently drawn up by some Buddhist fcuthor. 
A mutilated fourth volume only at present exists in the collection of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; but some of the anecdotes contained in it, which date as 
late as the Emperor Kang he, are striking and peculiarly illustrative of Chinese 
manners and thought. Several of them deal in the miraculous, and the 
interposition of gods and demons in human affairs, and thus resemble our 
popular traditions given by Crofton Croker, in his Fairy Legends, or those of 
the northern nations by Grimm and the other middle-age mythologists of Ger- 
many. The intent, however, of all the stories is to encourage virtue and 
alarm vice, and, accordingly, besides the talcs, there is prefixed to each class 
an introductory notice, in which the moral examples are enforced with all the 
power of Chinese logic. It is written in a style exemplarily popular, and, like 
all Buddhist productions, is perspicuous in the highest degree, never indulging 
in the hyperbole and obscurity of fine writing, while the principles it incul- 
cates are the general ones of morality, which, with some local exceptions, as 
the “Tale of the Dog-eater,” would do honour to any ethical European 
writer. Let us take, for example, the story of Woo Iang too, vol. iv. p. 33. 

“ Under the dynasty of Ming (who preceded the present family), there 
lived one Woo lang too, a native of the Ta hing been. This family was very 
rich, and popularly calllcl Woo wan ting, or the Woo of a hundred thousand 
ounces of silver. He passed a life of daily extravagance, and scarcely deemed 
fowls and geese good enough to stop his mouth, or the richest silks and crapes 
fit to adorn his body, continually drinking, ever passing his time in company, 
and giving himself up to debauchery. Whenever his friends or relations fell 
into difficulties, he pretended to he in a very poor state, in order to avoid 
their coming to borrow of him. One morning, at dawn, a demon came and 
wrote upon the folding doors of his house the following inscription : — ‘ Heaven 
bestows upon you your wealth, and heaven is your support i if you dissipate 
the property of heaven, you insult heaven.* Wo commanded his servants 
to go and scrape it off'; but did not reform his mode of life. Afterwards, 
having been twice robbed, and his property diminishing, he committed suicide. 
He had a son called King ko, who, when he grew up, looked upon silver as 
dross or mud, and addicted himself to bad women and gambling; before ten 
years had passed away, he had nothing left but the four walls of his house, and 
bare-backed went and begged ” 

The story of the Dog-eater is as follows 

“ Under the Ming dynasty, there was a person named Chaou yfh fang, an 
inhabitant of Fun chow foo, who loved to talk about virtue and its reward, 
and was conscious that he ought not to eat cattle, yet could not abstain from 
it. He went to Kwang tung (Canton), and while there, following the custom* 
ate a dog. On his return home, in crossing a river, lie went into a boat. * Is 
not my passenger’s name,’ said the boatman, ‘Chaou yTh fung ?’ ‘ Assuredly,* 
replied the other, quite amazed; ‘how do you know it P* ‘ About the first 
watch yesterday,’ returned the boatman, ‘ there were two spirits, sitting over 
a document on the sands at the bottom of the river. “ To-morrow at noon,” 
says one of them, “ Chaou ylh fung passes this way; he knows what is right, 
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only he will not restrain himself from eating cows, and yesterday devoured a 
dog; the gods have decreed to capsize his boat.” “ Let’s drown him,” said 
the other. “ No,” was the answer ; “ there is not a character in the docu- 
ment about drowning him, only about sinking his goods and blinding him.” 
I do not dare, therefore, to ferry you across,’ said the boatman. Chaou, 
alarmed and anxious, urged the boatman to go on; and just as the boat was 
on the point of arriving at the bank, the wind arose and agitated the waves, 
which sunk it in the water. The boatman, using his pole to rescue him, 
blinded him in one eye. His goods were lost ; he with difficulty saved his 
life, and returning home with the loss of an eye, ate no more cattle.” 

Another tale illustrates the judgment of heaven for using a false steel-yard, 
a crime probably not uncommon among the Chinese 

“ During the reign of Wan lcih (A.D. 1600), there was at Yang chow a man 
who opened a shop for southern merchandize. Being at the point of death, he 
called to his son and said, ‘ The fortune of my life has been in my balance or 
steel-yard. It is of ebony, very completely joined, and has quicksilver secreted 
inside. When I am weighing out to others, I turn the quicksilver to the head 
of the balance; but when weighing in for myself, I turn it to the tail — thus 
the inside, or what I receive, is too heavy, and the outside too light. By this 
means I have become rich.’ The son, perfectly overcome with emotion, could 
not reply. After his father’s death, he took the balance and burnt it, leaving 
not the smallest particle behind. The son had two boys, who both died, which 
very much vexed him, and he soliloquized thus : ‘ My father, in time past, 
using an unjust balance, yet preserved his fortune and his position, while I, 
dealing out fairly, have in a moment lost both my children. Does the Teen 
taou, or celestial reason, possess any discernment?’ *He afterwards dreamed 
that he was in a police-office, and the magistrate reasoned with him, saying, 
‘Your father, with his unjust balance, defrauded others, and by such means 
attained affluence and every thing desirable in this life ; yet with his deceitful 
heart he had a child ; on which account were sent this pair of broken stars, 
which came as children to destroy his family and wealth, and entirely burn it 
up, so that his race should be completely exterminated, in order to demon- 
strate to the world his reward. But you, having burnt your father’s steel- 
yard, have powerfully screened his former fault, and these two stars are taken 
back by heaven. This you should deem extreme happiness, and you will 
hereafter obtain virtuous children. Do not wickedly repine at your lot ?’ He 
awoke, and remembering this dream, returned in a more happy state of mind 
to his trade. Three years afterwards, he had two sons born to him, from 
whom sprung a numerous issue.”— Vol. iv. p. 41. 

There is probably some popular allusion in the comparison of the children 
to two broken stars, which were destined to destroy the house; and as in 
former instances we have seen that tseen and departed souls take upon them 
the human form, so in this, broken stars or meteors may be supposed, for the 
retributive purposes of heaven, to be endowed with humanity. 

The next story is also dated during the dynasty of the Ming. It narrates 
an odd mode of punishment for a rich, avaricious man 

“ Under the dynasty of Ming, it is said that there was one Chin che yang, 
a very rich man, in the Kea po hcen of Keangnan— very avaricious and exces- 
sively wicked. His steward one night sat up reading; during the night, he 
heard upon the roof of the house spirits conversing. One said, ‘ Let him 
have an unforeseen calamity-let us burn the house.’ ‘ That,’ said another, ‘ is 
toQ light.’ ‘Then,’ replied a third, ‘let us kill his children.’ ‘That,’ re- 
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joined another, 1 is too heavy/ * Then,’ said a voice, * let us give him a cold 
sleet' The steward, astonished, quietly and secretly recorded upon a piece 
of a beam the conversation of the spirits. A year after, the rich old man 
married, from Yang chow, a female named Ling seaou, * cold sleet' a hundred 
parts dissipated, who bore a son depraved, unlike his father. Some time 
after, upon pulling down the beams of the apartment, he saw that which the 
steward had written concerning the spirits. It was generally known, and 
there were none but praised it.”— Vol. iv. p. 3. 

Although these examples may be mixed up with a great deal of superstition, 
not much unlike what was current in Europe during the seventeenth century, 
their object being to impress upon the mind a salutary dread of vice in 
any shape, the legends may be forgiven, — the vehicle of the world of shadows, 
and the familiarities of those demons and sprites whose malicious propensities, 
like those of our elfs and fairies, are directed against the evil-doer, and who 
in the last tale so coolly undertake the plaguing and tormenting of the ung or 
old gentleman of the tale. The joke of giving him a cold sleet is a specimen 
of Chinese wit not altogether despicable. 


The She ea jIh mun. 

The She fa jih mun,* as its name imports, is a poetical work, and the copy 
of it in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society is neatly written in the 
smaller printed character. This Chinese anthology (for the title of anthology 
is especially applicable to it) appears, in the absence of any preface, to be a 
collection of small ode! and songs upon various subjects, from the most 
esteemed of the Chinese poets — the name of the author being written at the 
conclusion of each piece. The odes themselves are arranged, according to 
subjects, in large classes, following the number of syllables in each division, 
and commence with the five-syllable verses. Unlike the stanzaic poetry which- 
abounds in their novels, it is all in one continued line, similar to the tsze, 
which might, for its lack of rhyme, be compared to the English blank verse. 
The selected specimens will show how extremely lyrical their nature is, and 
although distinguished from European rhyme and poetry by the absence of 
intense metaphor and sentiment, which is rarer in Chinese, they often possess 
much freshness of description. It is necessary to state that, in the following , 
metrical versions, they are not— for they could not be— translated in the exact 
stanza or length of the originals ; the aim being to catch as much as possible 
the spirit of the author 

On a Spring Morning. 

Bewildered with luxuriance of the light, 

The sleeper’s eye can scarcely see the morn, 

While all around him, in uncertain flight, 

Sweet birds are carolling the breaking dawn. 

The evening brings the Spring’s refreshing breeze, 

And on the breeze attendant cooling showers. 

Ah * who can count upon the budding trees, 

Or on the earth the number of the flowers ? 

The original of the preceding consists of only four lines. 

* An Introduction to the Laws of Poetry. Vide Catalogue of the Chinese Books belonging to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by the Rev. S. Kidd, p. 15. 
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The Evening Sigh. 

When glows the moon, placed in the heaven’s heart, 

And from their stations the swift winds depart, 

Playing across the surface of the stream; 

A pure and solitary thought will deem, 

How little after all of here below, 

Man in this world of hia doth surely know I 

“ When,” says the original, “ the moon is in the heart of the heaven, and 
the winds arising from their places pass over the face of the waters, then 
comes a pure thought, tasting and deeming how little it is that man knows.” 
Another stanza refers to a sentiment alluded to by Anacreon, in one of his 
odes, and also by Lord Vaux. See Percy’s Collection of Early English Poets : 

On seeing Gray Hairs in a Mirror. 

Spending nights with the stars and the clear sky, 

Gray hairs slip on in the course of years, 

And who knows well his bright mirror 

Looks with compassion on his own image and shadow. 

Which might be literally thus versified 

Passing your nights with the clear starry sky, 

Gray hairs came on, and age keeps slipping by ; 

Rut when your glances on your glass are thrown, 

You’ll sec with grief your youthful graces flown. 

The beauties and vicissitudes of nature, however, appear to strike the 
Chinese more than sentiments, in their more recent poetry, and accordingly a 
considerable proportion of the Chinese collection alludes to the autumn and 
the spring, the sunshine and the shower, the bloom and the decay, the moon- 
light and the shade, the wind and stream, the grove and fountain, and such 
antitheses, which, like the concetti of the early Italian poets, serve instead of 
the more masculine efforts of true poetry. As, after all, no European can 
put himself in the same position or train of feeling with regard to their poetry, 
it often is difficult to appreciate the particular word or metaphor upon which 
the vis poclica depends, and the transitions are frequently abrupt to European 
notions. In the following ode, which is entitled “ The White Cloud and the 
Green Hill”— two harmonious antitheses in nature— the poetical idea is 
evidently that of considering the cloud the guest of the mountain 

The white clouds in the sky arc seen, 

The hill is green, the hill is green ; 

And now the clouds on the hill alight, 

The hill is white, the hill is white; 

And there it stays on its lofty crest 
Awhile, as it were a mountain guest. 

Another favourite idea is the rain or shower in spring, of course peculiarly 
grateful in the southern parts of China 

On Rain at Night , at the Southern Window. 

The gloomy clouds before the window roll, 

And rob from night the lustre of the pole ; 

The splashing rain my lonely slumber breaks, 

At the third watch my dreaming soul awakes. 

In the next specimen, “ Out of the hills— out of the hills, my heart is 
still with them,” is both a natural and a true sentiment, such as would burst 
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from the most enthusiastic Swiss who ever sung the Ram des Vaches. The 
stanza is called “ The Adieu to the Woo Hills.” “ After leaving the San sfth 
hills— out of the hills, out of the hills, my heart is still with them. Their 
pure name still afflicts me. # Oh, groves and streams ! my regards and wishes 
do not go beyond finishing ray life with enjoying you at leisure !” 

Among them is one entitled “ The Ode on the Tomb 

Year after year, Vermillion cheeks grow old, 

And hither like the golden sand are rolled, 

That gathers ’neath the river’s crystal wave : 

Perennial sleep and iron garments sayf — 

Within this city never enters spring, 

And far away the wild fowl plies its wing. 

The sickly flowers, with their yellow hue, 

Droop to the earth, and bid the Spring adieu. 

The mei, or plum tree, is a favourite subject of eulogium with Chinese 
poets, and is literally what the rose is to the Persian. Its flowers arc always 
compared to snow, and its only competitors ore the peach and the willow. In 
the work in question are two odes dedicated to this tree. “ Before the Pill 
yuh tang, this morning,” says one, “ a plum tree was suddenly perceived to 
open several flowers, which it again shut, like gates; what could cause the 
colour of the spring thus to enter it?” 

How bright and simple, beautiful like snow, 

While coolly blows around the evening wind ! 

It soon like me will be a mark for woe, 

When on the hill the breeze is unconfined ! 

The ode, “ Admiring the Autumn on the River Fun,” also expresses the 
same melancholy cast of thought. “ The north wind blows its white flowers; 
for ten thousand le, it passes over the Fun, and the heart meditating feels 
dejected when the sound of autumn is no longer heard.” Another ode, “ On 
a retired Spot,” expresses the following ideas : “ A rocky bank, craggy like 
teeth, where no man has space enough to unfold the mat (on which the 
Chinese lie and sit), on both sides the willow and the peach, with the breeze 
from the hills blowing on the wild flowers, while the fishing skiff in its occu- 
pation climbs the wave.” The “ Hill and Stream ” is another antithetical 
ode: “ Beyond the hill winds the blue stream ; beside the stream gathers the 
sand. Thick are the white clouds. Is that a man, not a genius by his appear- 
ance, who approaches the source, which catches the flying petals of the 
flowers ?” 

The present selection may be closed by the ode on “ The Ascent of the 
Hwan tseo low,” or the Apartment of the Bird Hwan tseo. As this bird is 
supposed, by its cry at night, to prognosticate the coming rain, it poetically 
expresses a watch-tower : “ From yon hill, on which the sun reposes, the 
Hwang ho (or yellow river) pours along its torrent, loving to wind for a thou- 
sand le, which the eye elevated beholds from the apartment of the Hwan 
tseo.” 

The merit of the previous odes is chiefly descriptive ; but in point of elegant 
description they would compete with similar short pieces of the poetry of the 

* The passage here Is extremely laconic : “ Pure name, impure mo or I (ting ming, jilh go. It may 
mean, * Their name is as pure as I am impure.’ But the difficulties of Chinese Poetry, even to natives 
themselves, is well known. 

t The expression m this line, after “ yearly sleep," is teth-e, * iron garments these probably refer 
to death— yet Teih-e might be the name of a person, or poet. 
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West; indeed, it may be doubted if any of the specimens of either Greek or 
Latin anthology equal them. The specimens, from the nature of the work, 
which is doubtless to exhibit to natives the mode of turning descriptions of 
the most familiar poetical ideas, are extremely short; at the same time, they 
are the very choicest modes of enveloping these ideas, being selected from 
first-rate poets. Prosaic or even metrical translation must fail to adequately 
convey the elegance of turn, on which the great value and beauty of these 
portions depend ; yet they show the cast of thought in the poetry of the 
Chinese. 

Neither the name of the author, nor the date of the edition, appears. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 

In proportion as the civilized states of the world arc extending their 
dominion over races unreclaimed, or communities imperfectly acquainted 
with arts and knowledge, they arc taking steps to enlarge their acquaintance 
with the globe itself, endeavouring to add to its area by completing its geo- 
graphy and zoology, and thus disclosing new worlds to be hereafter con- 
quered. England is stretching the arms of her power over vast countries 
in the East; Russia is expanding her already overgrown territories by 
uniting to them the half-civilized nations that touch their coniines ; America 
is quietly, and without the fear of provoking political jealousy, appro- 
priating to herself the lands and hunting-grounds of the Red men, who 
are supplied with the "means of exterminating themselves (as a more econo- 
mical expedient than civilization), and even France, confined within a poli- 
tical belt of anti-aggrandizement in Europe, is throwing out her antenna: 
towards Africa and Polynesia. 

Whilst the eagerness to reach the supposed wealthy countries in the East 
by a shorter route than by the stormy Cape (which has been realized by 
the magical effects of steam) has, for the last four centuries, directed the 
stream of maritime discovery towards the Arctic regions in the North, the 
Southern, or Antarctic Pole, was neglected. It is a singular proof how 
much the spirit of enterprize is excited by sordid impulses, that the search 
for a southern continent was first stimulated by a ridiculous notion that it 
contained a country teeming with wealth and abundance. The author of 
this hypothesis, the well-known Alexander Dalrymple, hydrographer to the 
East-India Company and afterwards to the Admiralty, who added to ma- 
thematical knowledge a strong proneness to credulity, having visited the 
East and studied the writings of the early Spanish navigators, adopted their 
theory that there existed an antarctic continent, surrounding the South Pole 
—the necessity of which he determined, b priori , upon the principle that it 
was required “in order to establish the equilibrium of the earth”— and that 
it corresponded to the description given of it in the wild romances of those 
writers, who made it rival their own fallacious pictures of Mexico and 
Peru. Dalrymple was so infatuated with this notion, that, in 1772, he 
projected an expedition, at his own expense, to discover the southern con- 
tinent, which he did not execute merely because the Prime Minister (Lord 
North), with whom he had an interview upon the subject, refused to allow 
him to retain for five years all the countries he should discover between 
long. 0° and 60° west. So sanguine was this projector, that he actually 
composed a code of laws for a republic to be established in the antarctic 
paradise, those laws being adapted for no other than an imaginary commu- 
nity. The code was to be unalterable; lawyers for hire were proscribed ; 
the public accounts were to be audited in the churches every Sunday ; 
women were to be eligible for public offices, and to be upon an equal 
footing with men, and bachelors and spinsters were to be heavily taxed. 

These visions, however, may be said to have originated the expedition of 
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Captain Cook, whose second voyage, in 1772, was despatched to the high 
southern latitudes, in order to set the question completely at rest. This 
commander, on the 17th January 1773, aftejr threading islands of ice, 
reached the latitude of 67° If/ S., where the ice extended from E. to 
W.S.W., without the least appearance of an opening, and he was com- 
pelled to retreat to the north, completely establishing, however, the illusory 
character of Dalrymple’s theory, though not demonstrating the non-existence 
of a continent of some kind. 

Since Cook’s time, but not until very recent years, private adventurers, 
English, American, and Russian, have penetrated to a much higher latitude, 
and their reports having laid a sufficient foundation for an opinion that land 
existed about the South Pole, and that it was approachable, two expeditions 
were despatched in the beginning of the present year, by the United States 
government and that of France, which have added somewhat, at least, to 
the sum of our knowledge of this neglected portion of hydrography. 

Of the French expedition we have two reports before us, one officially 
made by Commodore D’Urville, the commander, to the French Minister of 
Marine ; the other by an officer of the expedition, published (with the sanc- 
tion of M. D’Urville) at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to which the 
vessels returned after their antarctic trip. The facts contained in these two 
reports we shall combine in a narrative of this expedition. 

The vessels were, the Astrolabe , under the commodore, and the Z£Ue, 
commanded by M. Jacquinot. Both were corvettes, properly litted out for 
a voyage of discovery to the south of Cape Horn. The crews suffered 
much from dysentery during the passage from Sumatra to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and were reduced in number; but Capt. D’Urville, nevertheless, 
determined to pay a second visit ( exkuter une second campagne) to the 
polar regions,* for the purpose of ascertaining the limits of the icy barrier, 
and especially to collect positive data respecting the true position of the 
southern magnetic pole. 

The two vessels left Hobart Town on the 2d of January 1840, and were 
favoured (after the 4th) with regular winds from the VV.8.W. and W.N.W., 
which enabled them to direct their course to the S. ^ S.W. for more than 
450 leagues, without deviation. From the J2th January, the dip of the 
magnetic needle continued regularly to increase from 74° to about 86°, the 
highest point it reached. The temperature as regularly decreased till 
the 15th January, when it was 2° above the freezing-point of Reaumur. 
On that day, according to M. D’Urville, they crossed the route of Cook in 
1773 ; but the other account gives the latitude this day at 59°. Next day, 
in lat. 60° long. 141°, they saw the first ice-berg, a shapeless mass, 50 feet 
high and 200 long. From this time, the number and dimensions of the ice- 
bergs increased daily until the 19th, when they became almost innumerable : 
on the 17th, in lat. 62° and 03°, they were in masses of 1,900 to 2,500 
feet long, and 100 to 130 high. In the evening of the 19th, in 66°, they 
observed land extending from S. to W.S.W., as far as the eye could reach 

* Capt. D'Urville had visited these latitudes in a previous year. 
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either way. On the 2 1st, the two vessels steered towards the land in a 
S.S.W. direction, through immense chains of enormous bergs, so dose 
together, that sometimes there was a channel of not more than three or four 
cables’ length ; occasionally, a spacious basin opened, filled with smaller 
bergs in fantastic shapes, which the imagination might convert into palaces 
of sparkling crystal. The sky was clear, the weather fine, and the wind, a 
light breeze from the E., favourable ; and when liberated from the intricate 
navigation, they reached a space tolerably free from ice, and approached to 
within five or six miles of the shore, according to one account, but the official 
report makes the distance about eight or ten. They sailed along this coast, 
which is described as a strip of land from ],200 to 2,000 feet high, covered 
with snow and ice, which was in some parts of a smooth and uniform sur- 
face, of a dull white colour ; in others, broken and irregular. Many masses 
of ice had fallen from the high land, and prevented approach to it. 

The dip of the needle was now 80°, which indicated the point of no 
variation not far to the W. The wind being still fair, they approached two 
miles nearer the coast, farther to the westward, where an excellent observa- 
tion gave 66° 30' S. lat., and 138° 21' E. long. All the compasses on 
board the vessels now denoted that the newly-discovered land lay under 
the antarctic polar circle, and very near the southern magnetic pole. The 
observations were made on a large ice-berg about two miles distant. 

The uniformity of colour and appearance presented by the coast still 
left some doubt whether it was land or ice, notwithstanding the improba- 
bility of a body of ice attaining so great a height. During a calm, 
therefore, M. D’Urville despatched two boats to a part of the coast which 
exhibited some black marks, about six miles distant, from whence they 
returned with specimens of rock from a part which was left bare by the ice. 
The rock was granite of different colours. They brought likewise some pen- 
guins, of a peculiar species, but had seen no trace of any other animal, nor 
any specimen of the vegetable kingdom. This country was named by the 
commodore Terre AdtLie , an affectionate tribute to Madame D’Urville, 
his lady, “ to perpetuate the record of his gratitude for her consent to their 
long and painful separation.” 

They continued to follow the line of coast at the same distance of two 
leagues, favoured by a gentle breeze from the east, the next day. Though 
the weather was fine, the cold was severe, and in the night of the 22d the 
mercury fell to 5° below zero of Reaumur. The commodore would have 
continued to skirt and survey the land, which still stretched to the west, 
but on the morning of the 23d the ice began to close in, the bergs being 
connected by a floe from the land, raising a barrier of masses of ice, which 
was impenetrable, extending from the land to the north as far as perceptible. 
An attempt was made to work between the land and the mass, but the 
weather changing, the wind beginning to blow a gale, and snow falling, 
they were in a perilous situation, hemmed in between the land and the ice; 
the Zdl4e, in particular, was exposed to danger of wreck upon an island 
of ice. After very painful efforts, the cordage being stiff with the frost, 
AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol.33.No.12U. F 
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and a crust of frozen snow covering the crew, all hands being required to 
work the ships, they emancipated themselves from their confinement on the 
25th. M. D’Urville then endeavoured to follow the land in an easterly 
direction, but the wind again becoming adverse, and the snow still falling, 
he was forced to desist. He made further attempts in various directions, 
encountering severe weather, and occasionally being surrounded by bergs, 
till, on the 28th, steering to the S.W., they were stopped by a floe flanked 
by large masses of drift ice. They had now followed the coast about 150 
miles from the two points, and on the 30th, still standing to the S.W., 
land was announced from the look-out. This was a perpendicular wall of 
ice, firm and uniform, flat at the summit, which was 120 to 130 feet high; 
they followed it very close for twenty leagues, but could not perceive the 
land, a mist overspreading the horizon, and limiting the view to 10 or 12 
miles. Different opinions were entertained respecting this wall; some 
thought it merely a huge mass of compact ice, not connected with any land ; 
others, M. D'Urville amongst the number, held it to be a crust surrounding 
a solid base, of earth, or rocks, or shoals in advance of the land. 

On the 31st, this icy wall took suddenly a direction to the S.W., and 
next morning, nothing was seen of it, chains of ice-bergs occupying its 
place, and farther on to the S.W., a field of ice, extending to the W. and 
N.W. beyond the utmost reach of vision from the mast-head, put a slop to 
all further progress to the south. M. D’Urville is of opinion that the land 
of Adelia surrounds the Polar circle, and may be reached in any direction 
by penetrating through the looser ice and bergs which girdle its inhospitable 
coast. The variation of the compass, which had been N.E., had become 
N.W. at this time, showing that the line of no variation had been passed. 

On the 1st of February, when in (>5° 20' S. lat., and 128° 21' E. long., 
betook his departure, and arrived at Hobart Town on the 17th, after an 
absence of 40 days. 

The following observations upon this newly-discovered land arc from the 
non-official account: 

The part observed, about 150 miles in extent, is comprised between GO 0 
and 67° of latitude, and 136° W. to the 142° of E. longitude (Greenwich). Its 
mean height is about 130 feet. The snow and the icc, which covered it, 
almost entirely, gave its surface a level appearance, ravines, inlets, and pro- 
jections being occasionally seen. There was no trace of vegetation along the 
coast. Whales, porpoises of large size, fur seals, and a few penguins, petrels, 
and albatrosses, are all that the animal kingdom seems to offer. Captain 
D’Urville was of opinion that the newly-discovercd territory was of some 
extent. The fields of ice put a stop to all fuither progress westward from the 
obstructions they presented, but towards the east, or rather south-east, it did 
not appear impossible to penetrate to some distance, at least as far as the eye 
could reach from the mast-head. Contrary winds, fresh breezes from the 
east, and a desire entertained by Commodore D’Urville to aflord satisfactory 
data for the determination of the magnetic pole, are the motives which hin- 
dered him from attempting any further search towards the E.S.E. 

These reports afford very little hope of realizing the paradisaical picture 
of Dalrymple. 
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We now turn to the American expedition, which was prosecuted simul- 
taneously with the other. 

Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, of the American Navy, in the U. S, ship Vin- 
cennes, with the Peacock , Porpoise , and Flying Fish , sailed from Syd- 
ney, New South Wales (where they completed their outfit), on the 24th 
December 1839, with instructions to proceed south as far as practicable, 
and oruise within the Antarctic Ocean. In a few days, the Peacock and 
Flying Fish parted company, and on the 10th January, in Iat. 01°, they 
fell in with the first ice-island, and were obliged to alter their course fre- 
quently, to avoid the bergs, which increased in number as they proceeded 
to the south. On the 12th, in lat. 64° 11', long. 104° 53' E., they ran into 
a bay of field ice, presenting a perfect barrier to their further progress 
south, and a fog coming on, the Porpoise parted company. 

The commander in the Vincennes being left alone, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to penetrate through the ice, turned to the W., and on the Iflth 
lejoined the Peacock in lat. 05° 20', long. 157° 13'. On the morning of 
the 19th, they saw land (the very day when the Krcnch commodore first 
sighted it, and in the very same latitude), to the S. and E., with 
many indications of its proximity, such as penguins, seals, discoloration of 
the water; but the impenetrable barrier of ice prevented a near approach. 
They were now in lat. 00° 20', long. 154° 27'. 

On the 22d, they fell in with large clusters of ice-bergs, and innumerable 
ice-islands, and on the 25th they reached the highest southern latitude they 
could attain, namely, 07° 4', long. 117° 30': appeaianccs of distant land 
were seen to the E. and \V., but the vessel was embayed in ice, and an 
impenetrable barrier precluded their nearer approach. 

Magnetic observations were made on the ice. The dipping-needles gave 
87° 30' for the dip, and the azimuth compass was so sluggish, that, on being 
agitated, it gave nearly three points difference, the variations being 12° 35' 
E. A few days afterwards, about a hundred miles farther to the west, 
there was no variation, and thence it rapidly increased in westerly variation. 
Mr. Wilkes concludes from these facts, that, when in the ice bay, they could 
not have been very far from the south magnetic pole. 

On the 28th, after many repulses, they reached long. 140° 30' and lat. 
06° 33', where they again discovered land bearing south. A heavy gale 
from the S.E., with snow, hail, and thick fog, rendering their situation 
highly dangerous, compelled them to retreat through ice-bergs of formidable 
size. On the 30th the gale abated, and they ran towards the land about 
fifty miles, and reached a small bay, formed by high ice-chfls and black 
volcanic rocks, with about sixty miles of coast in sight, extending to a great 
distance towards the southward, in high mountainous land. The breeze 
freshened to a strong gale, which prevented their landing, and compelled 
them to run out, after sounding in thirty-fathoms water ; and within two 
hours afterwards, the ship was again reduced to her storm-sails, with a strong 
gale from the southward, accompanied by snow, sleet, and a heavy sea, 
continuing thirty-six hours, and, if possible, more dangerous than that of the 
28th and 29th, owing to the large number of ice-islands around them. 
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Lieut. Wilkes now received reports from the medical officers, represent- 
ing the exhausted state of the crew and condition of the ship; but, deeming 
it his duty to persevere, he steered again for the land, which they named 
the Antarctic Continent. 

They reached it on the 2d of February, about sixty miles to tho*west- 
ward of the point first visited, where they found the coast lined wi$ $>lid 
perpendicular ice-cliffs, preventing the possibility of landing, and the, same 
mountains trending to the westward. Thence they proceeded to the west- 
ward along the ice-barrier, which appeared to make from the land, until the 
3d, when they again encountered a severe gale from the south-east, with 
thick weather and snow, until the 7th of February, when it cleared up suffi- 
ciently to allow them to see their way clear, and they again approached the 
perpendicular barrier of ice, similar to that previously seen as attached to 
the land, the same land being in sight at a great distance. They stood 
along the barriei about seventy miles to the westward, when it suddenly 
trended to the southward, and their further progress to the south was 
arrested by a solid barrier of field-ice. After an unsuccessful examination 
for twenty-four hours in all directions, they continued to the westward along 
the barrier, as usual, surrounded bv ice-islands. 

On the 8th, being in long. 127° 7', lat. 05° 3', they had similar appear- 
ances of distant mountains, but the compact barrier extending from E. to 
W. by S. prevented approach. They followed this barrier closely on the 
10th and 11th, and on the 12th, being in lat. 01° 57', long. 112° JO', they 
again saw the distant mountains. Lieut. Wilkes was now again compelled 
to go on to the westward. The icy barrier trending more to theS. induced 
him to hope they should again approach the supposed line of coast. On the 
13th they reached long. 107° 45', lat. 05° 11', with a tolerably clear sea, 
and the land plainly in sight ; but the fixed barriers stopped them about 
fifteen miles from the shore. Next day, they got three or four miles nearer, 
but it appeared perfectly unattainable. Several ice-bergs were near, coloured 
and stained with earth, from one of which they obtained numerous specimens 
of sand-stone, quartz, conglomerate, and sand, some weighing 100 lbs. 
Their position was long. 100° 40', lat. 6*5° 57', with upwards of seventy 
miles of coast in sight, trending the same as that previously seen. 

The American commander had now reached the position where his exa- 
minations were to terminate, but he resolved to proceed to the westward 
along the barrier, which continued to bo much discoloured by earth; and 
specimens of rock, &c. were obtained from an ice-island. A sea-leopard 
was seen on the ice, but the boats .sent did not succeed in taking him. 

On the 17th of February, in long. 97°, 30', lat. 64°, land was again seen 
at a great distance from the S.W. They were now closely embayed, 
and unable to proceed in a westerly direction ; the ice-barrier, trending 
round to the northward and eastward, compelled them to retrace their steps. 
They had entered a deep gulf on its southern side, and it required four 
days’ beating along its northern shore to get out of it. During this time, the 
weather was changeable, and there was little room in case of bad weather ; it 
fortunately held up until they were again with a clear sea to the north. 
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The ice-barrier had now trended to about sixty-two degrees of latitude ; 
the wind having set in from the westward, with dark weather, and little 
prospect of seeing the land or making much progress to the westward prior 
to the 1st of March, he determined to proceed to the north on the evening 
of the 21st. 

The result stated in this report leads Lieut. Wilkes to the following con- 
clusions 

1st. From our discoveries of the land through forty degrees of longitude, 
and the observations made during this interesting cruise, with the similarity of 
formation and position of the ice during our close examination of it, I con- 
sider that there can scarcely be a doubt of the existence of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent extending the whole distance of seventy degrees from east to west. 

2d. That different points of the land are at times free from the ice-barrier. 

3d. That they are frequented by seal, many of which were seen, and offer 
to our enterprising countrymen engaged in those pursuits a field of large 
extent for their future operations. 

4th. That the large number of whales of different species seen, and the 
quantity of food for them, would designate this coast as a place of great resort 
for them. The fin-backed whale seemed to predominate. 

A brilliant aurora australis was seen on the 17th of February, the very 
day on which, sixty-seven years before, Captain Cook had witnessed the 
phenomenon, in nearly the same latitude, that able navigator not supposing 
that such an appearance had ever before been seen in the south. 

Thus, then, the problem of an Antarctic Continent has been so far satis- 
factorily solved, as that there can be no doubt of its existence. The coin- 
cidence of the two descriptions is a guarantee of the fidelity of both. 
Whether science, commerce, or civilization, be likely to reap any impor- 
tant fruits from the discovery, remains to be seen. 


SUFI POETRY. 

LINES AFTER THE PERSIAN OF IIAKTM SANA!.* 

A Lover on his death-bed lay, and o’er his face, the while, 

Though anguish racked his wasted frame, there swept a fitful smile : 

A flush his sunken cheek o’erspread, and to his faded eye 
Came light, that less spoke earthly bliss, than heav’n-breath’d ecstasy. 
And one that, weeping o’er him bent, and watched the ebbing breath, 
Marvelled what thought gave mastery o’er that dread hour of death : — 
“ Ah, when the Fair, adored through life, lifts up at length,” he cried, 
“ The veil that sought from mortal eye immortal charms to hide, 

“ *Tis thus true lovers, fevered long with that sweet mystic fire, 

“ Exulting meet the Lov’d One’s gaze, and, in the glance, expire !” 

F. 


* For the original Persian text, see Atiattc Journal for March 1840, p. 161. 
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MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN. 

Chaiter I. 

Plkasant days of my Griffinhood !— green oasis of life’s desert waste I — 
thoughtless, joyous, happy season, when young Hope wore the sweetest smiles* 
and novelty broke sweetly upon a heart unsated by the world, with what fond 
and regretful emotions do 1 now look back upon you through the long, dim* 
dreary vista of five-and-twcnty years ! 

But I think I hear a raw reader exclaim, “Griffins ! -are there griffins in 
the East ? ** “ Assuredly, sir. Did you never hear of the law of Zoroaster, 
quoted in Zaftig , by which griffins’ flesh is prohibited to be eaten ? Griffins 
are so common at the different Presidencies of India, that nobody looks at 
them, and most of these animals are very tame.” I will not, however, abuse 
the traveller’s privilege. 

Griffin , or more familiarly a Griff, is an Anglo-Indian cant term applied to 
all new-comers, whose lot has been cast in the “gorgeous East.” Whether the 
appellation has any connexion with the fabulous compound, the gryps or gry- 
phon of armorial blazoning, is a point on which I feel myself incompetent to de- 
cide. A Griffin is the Johnny Newcome of the East, — one whose European 
manners and ideas stand out in ludicrous relief when conti asted with those, so 
essentially different in most respects, which apperta’n to the new country of 
his sojourn. The ordinary period of Griffinhood is a year, by which time the 
norms homo , if apt, is supposed to have acquired a sufficient familiarity with 
the language, habits, customs, and manners of the country, both Anglo-Indian 
and Native, so as to preclude his making himself supremely ridiculous by blun- 
ders, gaucherics, and the indiscriminate application of English standards to states 
of things to which those rules arc not always exactly adapted. To illustrate 
by example : — a good-natured Englishman, who should present a Brahmin who 
worships the cow with a bottle of beef-steak sauce, would be decidedly “ grif- 
finish,” particularly if he could be made acquainted with the nature of the 
gift; nevertheless, beef-steak, per se, is an excellent thing in an Englishman’s 
estimation, and a better still with the addition of the before-mentioned condi- 
ment. But to return to our subject. 

At the termination, then, of the above-mentioned period, our Griffin, if he 
has made the most of his time, becomes entitled to associate on pretty equal 
terms with those sun-dried specimens of suffering humanity, familiarly called 
the “ old hands:”— Subs of fifteen years* standing, grey-headed captains, and 
superannuated majors, critics profound in the merits of a curry, or the quality 
of a batch of Hodgson’s pale ale. He ceases to be the butt of his regiment, 
and persecutes in his turn, with the zeal of a convert, all novices not blessed 
with his modicum of local experience. The Griff, when he joins his regiment, 
as junior, is commonly honoured with the appellation of “ Boots,” and a pair 
of these necessary articles of dress are not unfrequently transmitted to him, 
as insignia of office, by the sub whom he supersedes in this high dignity. The 
relator, on joining his regiment in the upper provinces of India, many years 
ago, a stranger to the humours of those amongst whom his lot had been cast, 
received a few days after his arrival a present of this sort. He was at first 
puzzled to understand this extraordinary proof of Indian liberality; but soon 
suspecting something in the shape of banter, with all the offended dignity of a 
junior sub, he breathed forth threats of vengeance. The boots, however, were 
a capital pair, and his stock of that article being noneLof the best, he pocketed 
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the affront -in other words, kept them, and subsequent reflection, nnd the 
direction of his companions* laugh, soon convinced him that he acted wisely 
in so doing, and had by far the best of the joke. Youth is proverbially of a 
plastic nature, and the juvenile griffin, consequently, in the majority of in- 
stances, readily accommodates himself to the altered circumstances in which 
he is placed ; but not so the man of mature years, to whose moral and physi- 
cal organization forty or fifty winters have imparted their rigid and unmalleable 
influences. Griffins of this description, which commonly comprise bishops, 
judges, commanders-in-chief, and gentlemen sent out on special missions, 
&c , protract their griffinage commonly during the whole period of their stay 
in the country, and never acquire the knowledge which entitles them to rank 
with the initiated. The late most excellent Bishop Heber, for example, who 
to the virtues of a Christian added all the qualities which could adorn the 
scholar and gentleman, was nevertheless an egregious griffin, as a perusal of 
his delightful travels in India, written in all the singleness of his benevolent 
heart, must convince any one acquainted with the character of the country 
and natives of India. 

Autobiographers love to begin ub ovo , and I see no reason why I should 
wholly deviate from a custom doubly sanctioned by reason and established 
usage. It is curious sometimes to trace the gradual development of cha- 
racter in “small” as well as in “great” men; to note the little incidents 
which often determine the nature of our future career, and describe the shoot- 
ings of the young idea at that vernal season when they first begin to expand 
into trees of good or evil. In an old manor-house, not thirty miles from 
London, on a gloomy November day, 1 first saw the light. Of the home of 
my infancy I remember little but my nursery, a long, bare, whitewashed apart- 
ment, with a tall diainond-paned window, half obscured by the funereal 
branches of a venerable yew-tree. This window looked out, I remember, on 
the village churchyard, thickly studded with the moss-grown memorials of 
successive generations. In that window-seat I used to sit for many a weary 
hour, watching the boys idling on the grave-stones, the jackdaws wheeling 
their airy circles round the spire, or the parson’s old one-eyed horse cropping 
the rank herbage, which sprouted fresh and green above the silent dust of 
many a “ village Hampden.” The recollections of infancy, like an old picture, 
become often dim and obscure, but here and there particular events, like bright 
lights and rich Rembrandt touches, remain deeply impressed, which seem to 
defy the effects of time ; of this kind is a most vivid recollection I have of 
a venerable uncle of my mother’s, an old Indian, who lived with us, and whose 
knee I always sought when I could give nurse the slip. My great uncle Frank 
always welcomed me to his little sanctum in the green parlour, and having 
quite an Arab’s notion of the sacred rights of hospitality, always refused to give 
me up when nurse, puffing and foaming, would waddle in to reclaim me. I 
shall never forget the delight I derived from his pleasant stories and the white 
sugar-candy, of which he always kept a stock on hand. Good old man ! he died 
l/uII of years, and was the first of a long scries of friends whose loss I have 
had to lament. 

My father was, truly, that character emphatically styled “an Irish gentle- 
man,” in whom the suavity of the Frenchman was combined with much of the 
fire and brilliancy of his native land. Though of an ancient family, his fortune 
derived from an estate in the sister kingdom was very limited, the “dirty acres” 
having somehow or other, from generation to generation, become “ small by 
degrees, and beautifully less.” He was of a slender frame, and of that deli- 
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cate, sensitive, nervous temperament, which, though often the attendant on 
genius, which he, unquestionably possessed, little fits those so constituted to 
buffet with the world, or long to endure its storms. He died in the prime of 
manhood, when I was very young, and left my mother to struggle with those 
difficulties which are always incident to a state of widowhood, with a nume- 
rous family and a limited income. The deficiency of fortune was, however, 
in her case, compensated by the energies of a masculine understanding 
combined with an untiring devotion to the interest ami welfare of her children. 

Trades and professions in England are almost as completely here- 
ditary as among the castes of India. The great Franklin derived his 
“ponderous strength,” physical if not intellectual, from a line of Blacksmiths, 
and I, Frank Gernon, inherit certain atrabilious humours, maternally, from a 
long series of very respectable Qui Hyes. Yes, my mother’s family— father, 
grandfather, uncles, and cousins— had all served with exemplary fidelity that 
potent merchant-monarch affectionately termed in India the Honourable John 
(though degraded, I am sorry to say, into an “ old woman” by his votive sub- 
jects); they had all flourished for more than a century under the shade of the 
“ rupee tree,” a plant of Hesperidean virtues, whose fructiferous powers, alas ! 
have since their time sadly declined. These, my maternal progenitors, were 
men both of the sword and pen ; some had filled high civil stations with credit, 
whilst others, under the banners of a Clive, a Lawrence, or a Munro, had led 
“ Ind’s dusky chivalry” to war, and participated in many of those glorious, 
but now time-mellowed exploits, from which the splendid fabric of our Eastern 
dominions has arisen. This, and other circumstances on which I shall briefly 
touch, combined to point my destiny to the gorgeous East. My mother, for 
the reasons given, and the peculiar facilities which she consequently had for 
establishing us in that quarter, had from an early period looked fondly to 
India as the theatre for the future exertions of her sons. But long before the 
period of my departure arrived — indeed I may say almost from infancy— I had 
been inoculated by my mother, my great uncle, and sundry parchment-faced 
gentlemen who frequented our house, with a sort of Indo-mania. I was never 
tired of hearing of its people, their manners, dress, &c., and was perfectly 
read on the subject of alligators and Bengal tigers. I used, indeed, regularly 
and systematically to persecute and bore every Anglo-Indian that came in my 
way for authentic accounts of their history and mode of destruction, &c. One 
most benevolent old gentleman, a fine specimen of the Indian of other days, 
and a particular friend of my family, used to “ fool us to the top of our bent” 
in that way. I say us, for the Indo-mania was not confined to myself. 

My mother, too, used to entertain us with her experiences, which served 
to feed the ardent longing which I felt to visit the East. How often in the 
winter evenings of pleasant “ lang syne,” when the urn hissed on the table, 
aftd the cat purred on the comfortable rug, has our then happy domestic circle 
listened with delight to her account of that far-distant land ! Wh’at respect 
did the sonorous names of Bangalore and Cuddalore, and Nundy Droog and 
Severn Droog, and Hookhaburdar and Sooraburdars, and a host of others* 
excite in our young minds! In what happy accordance with schoolboy 
thoughts were the descriptions she gave us of the fruits of that sunny clime — 
the luscious mango— the huge jack— the refreshing guava— and, above all, the 
delicious custard-apple, a production which I never in the least doubted con- 
tained the exact counterpart of that pleasant admixture of milk and eggs which 
daily excited my longing eyes amongst the tempting display of a pastry-cook’s 
window ! Sometimes she rose to higher themes, in which the pathetic or ad- 
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venturous predominated. How my poor cousin Will fell by the dagger of an 
assassin at the celebrated ipassacre of Vellore ; and how another venturous 
relative shot a tiger on foot, thereby earning the benedictions of a whole com- 
munity of peaceful Hindoos, whose village had long been the scene of his 
midnight maraudings : this story, by the way, had a dash of the humorous in 
it, though relating in the main to rather a serious affair. It never lost its 
raciness by repetition, and whenever my mother told it, which at our request 
she frequently did, and approached what we deemed the comic part, our 
risibles were always on full-cock for a grand and simultaneous explosion of 
mirth. 

It happened that my cousin, on the occasion in question, was accompanied 
by a vain-glorious boasting brother officer, who had talked very largely of his 
sporting exploits and of what he would do if he ever fell in with the said tiger. 
With this $obadil associate, and guided by the villagers, he reached the edge of 
the jungle w'here the tiger had his haunt; the probable direction in which he 
was now to be found having been indicated by the peasants, they left my rela- 
tive and his companion to bring the perilous adventure to a conclusion. The 
pair continued to advance, my cousin leading the way, through grass and 
tangled brushwood, till they emerged into an open spot encircled by trees and 
bushes ; at one extremity of this little glade, beneath the shade of a spreading 
tree, the grim monarch of the forest reposed. On perceiving him, my cousin, 
who was a man of iron nerves, cocked his gun and slowly advanced. The tiger 
. on hearing the approach of footsteps raised his head, and uttering a low and 
sullen growl, was preparing to spring on the daring intruder, when a couple of 
well-directed shots from the sturdy lieutenant laid him sprawling in the dust. 
The feat performed, he turned hastily round to receive the congratulations of 
his companion, on whose reserved fire he had confidently calculated in ease 
his own should have failed of its desired effect ; but, lo ! the friend was gone. 
My cousin at first thought that, whilst he was despatching one tiger, his 
friend might have been carried off by another; but no, he was soon painfully 
undeceived in regard to this too honourable supposition, for on hearing a hail 
and raising his eyes to the quarter from which it proceeded, he observed our 
hero ensconced between the forked branches of a banyan tree, and clinging on 
like “ grim death.” My cousin at first felt disposed to smile on observing him 
in this ludicrous situation, but contempt soon succeeded this passing emotion 
of mirth ; wishing him therefore joy of his escape, and congratulating him 
with bitter irony on the satisfactory display of his vaunted courage, he turned 
upon his heel and never spoke to him more- 

Well, time rolled on ; I had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, sweet sixteen, 
and the ocean of life and adventure lay before me. I stood five feet nine inches 
in my stockings, and possessed all the aspirations common to my age.— 
“Frank, my Jove,” one day said my mother to me, at the conclusion of break- 
fast, 11 1 have good news for you ; that most benevolent of men, Mr. Versanket, 

complied with my application, and given me an infantry cadetship for you; 
^^^e, ,, she continued, “ is his letter, read it, and ever retain, as I trust you 
-^1, a lively sense of his goodness.” I eagerly seized the letter, and read the 
contents with a kind qf ecstasy. It expressed sympathy in my mother's diffi- 
culties, and an invitation to me to come to London and take advantage of his 
offer. 

I will not dwell on the parting scenes. Suffice it to say, that I embraced 
those dear objects of my affection, many of whom I was never destined to 
embrace again, and bid a sorrowful long adieu to the parental roof. I arrived 
AmatJourn. N.JS.Vol.33.No.12D. G 
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in the great metropolis, and prepared for my outfit and departure. Having 
completed the former-sheets, ducks, and fears, gingerbread, tobacco to bribe 
old Neptune, brandy to mollify the sailors, and all et ccteras , according to the 
most approved list of Messrs. Welsh and Stalker— nought remained but to pass 
the India House, an ordeal which I was led to view with an indefinable dread. 
From whom I received the information I now forget, though it was probably from 
some one of that mischievous tribe of jokers, who love to sport with the feelings 
of youth ; but I was told that it was absolutely necessary that I should learn by 
heart, as an indispensable preliminary to passing, the “ Articles of War and Mu- 
tiny Act,” then forming one volume. What was my state of alarm and despon- 
dency as I handled that substantial yellow-backed tome, and reflected on the task 
I had to perform of committing its whole contents to memory in the brief space 
of one week! It haunted me in my dreams, and the thought of it, sometimes 
crossing my mind whilst eating, almost suspended the power of swallowing. 

T carried it about with me wherever I went, apply ing to it with desperate 
determination whenever a leisure moment, of which I had very few, would 
admit; but what I forced into my sensorium one moment, the eternal noise and 
racket of London drove out of it the next. To cut a long story short, the day 
arrived, “ the all-important day,” big with my fate. I found myself waiting in 
the India House, preparatory to appearing before the directors, and, saving the 
first two or three clauses, the “Articles of War” were to me as a sealed volume, 

I was in despair; to be disgraced, appeared inevitable. At last came the 
awful summons, and I entered the apartment, where, at a large table, covered 
with green doth, sat the “potent, grave, and reverend signiors,” who wei*e to 
decide my fate. One of them, a very benevolent-looking old gentleman, with a 
powdered head, desired me to advance, and having asked me a few questions 
touching my name, age, &c.,hc paused, and, to my inexpressible alarm, took up a 
volume from the table, which was no other than that accursed piece of military 
codification of which I have made mention. Now, thought I, it comes, and all 
is over. After turning over the leaves for some seconds, he said, raising his 
head, “ I bupposc you are well acquainted with the contents of this volume?” 
Heaven forgive me! but the instinct of self-preservation was strong upon 
me, and I mumbled forth a very suspicious “ Yes.” Ye generous casuists* 
who invent excuses for human frailty, plead for my justification. “ Well,” 
continued he, closing the book, “ conduct yourself circumspectly in the situa- 
tion in which you are about to enter, and you will acquire the approbation of 
your superiors ; you may now retire.” Those who can imagine the feelings of 
a culprit reprieved, after the fatal knot has been comfortably adjusted by a 
legal functionary, or those of a curate, with £50 per annum, and fifteen small 
children, on the announcement of a legacy of £10,000, or those of a respectable 
spinster of 40, on having the question unexpectedly popped, or, in short, any 
other situation where felicity obtrudes unlooked for, may form some idea 
of mine ; I absolutely walked on air, relieved from this incubus, and gave 
myself up to the most delightful buoyancy of spirits. A few days more, and Mr. 
Cadet Francis Gernon found himself on board the Roltcnbcam Castle , steering! 
down channel, and with tearful eyes taking a long last lingering look, of the-/? 
shores of old England. 
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CEREMONIES OF THE PEGUERS. 

The following paper is really what it purports to be, “ a translation of a 
brief description of the ceremonies observed at the birth, marriage, and death 
of a native of Pegue,” drawn up by a respectable native of Rangoon at my 
request. It will be readily observed that, in the prayers, I have abstained from 
following the original too closely, and have preferred giving their general 
sense. 

“The son or daughter of a king is placed in its emerald cradle seven days 
after its birth, at which time a learned brahmin from Munnipoor performs the 
ceremony of pouring out a libation : boys and girls, the children of the sove- 
reign's subjects, are selected for their comeliness, and bestowed, together with 
a province or district, as a heritage or dowry upon the royal infant: the chil- 
dren so selected are continued through life in its service, and are called * portion 
slaves.' People of all classes, residing in the capital, are expected to keep a 
festival and distribute betel, tobacco, and tea-leaf; and the oldest person to be 
found in the country is brought and seated in the infant’s cradle, to ensure 
longevity. 

1. “When the mother purifies herself, the priesthood are called together at 
her house and fed, and the friends who visited her during her labour place before 
the door ajar, in which have been mingled the bark of the tarau, the fruit 
of the keng-bon ,* and the odoriferous nantha (sandal-wood), in which the 
guests are required to wash their bands before entering the dwelling. Oil, 
betel, and tea-leaf are also placed at the door, and a meal of rice, curry, and 
mead being placed before the guests, they are invited to partake of it, and 
when they depart, which they seldom do without leaving behind them a trifling 
present in money, a quantity of dry rice and fruits are pressed upon their 
acceptance, to carry away with them 

2. “ When the child’s cars arc to be bored, the parents call together their 
friends, and provide for their amusement an entertainment of music, dancing, 
and acting. A golden needle, whose point (head?) is ornamented with a flower 
worked in the same metal, having been got ready, the ears are pierced, and 
the undermentioned articles of food arc set out in the order recited : — White 
and red bread, seven of each ; fish and prawns, which have been fried, seven 
of each ; bunches of plantains, strings of coco-nuts, seven of each ; and the 
like number of all other fruits which may be in season at the time. The child 
is dressed in ornamented clothing of gold and silver embroidery, and its parents 
and friends assemble round, and present gifts of gold, silver, jewels, fields, gar- 
dens, and fisheries 

3. “ If the child be a male, he is sent at an early age to attend daily at the 
nearest college to learn his letters, until he has arrived at a proper age for 
assuming the sacred garment. If the child be a female, she grows up under 
the parental roof, and assists in the labours of the house. When she is mar- 
riageable, and is loved by any youth to whom she has given encouragement, 
his parents and the influential people of the district in which he lives go to the 
young woman's dwelling, and consult once or twice upon the matter with her 
parents ; if the parties become of one mind, they choose a propitiousf day, at 
a good season of the year, on which to celebrate the wedding. The parents 
of the young man repair at an early hour to the house of the bride, and busy 
themselves in preparing seats and viands for the expected guests. Ten or twenty 

* Whence the title of the observance winch is cal led Ken# him fntt. 
f The lucky and unlucky days will be mentioned lure iftei. 
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conical boxes (okes) are placed in a row ; the first is filled with an offering in 
money (silver), the others contain tea-leaf, betel, tobacco, white and red cot- 
ton cloth, coco-nuts, plantains, sweets and sours; these are carried in proces- 
sion by young maidens towards the house of the bride, but the neighbours 
watch to obstruct their passage by suspending a rope across the road, and they 
are only permitted to pursue their way when they have answered the impor- 
tunities of the people by a small present in money, Having arrived at the 
house, the parents of both parties, their friends and relations, then join the 
hands of the young couple, who make obeisance; the parents generally select 
this moment to present their children with a suitable gift in gold or silver. 
The ceremony being concluded, the young people retire to bed at the house 
of the bride, but immemorial custom has given their neighbours the privilege 
of disturbing their repose, by throwing stones at the roof and beating at the 
door, unless their forbearance is purchased by a trifling gift. 

4. “A boy, when he has reached the age of seven, eight, or nine years, may 
be entered as a novice into the priesthood ; a canopy is raised in front of his 
father’s house, and the neighbours are invited to witness the performance of 
a play. When the entertainment is concluded, the boy is dressed out in a gay 
costume, and made to ride on horseback, or in a litter, about the town ; he is 
then conveyed to the college, preceded by the usual offerings to the priests, 
and the eight necessary articles of clerical use. Having prostrated* himself 
before the superior, and answered to his satisfaction the prescribed questions, 
he is robed in the thengan, or garment of yellow. In return for the instruc- 
tion bestowed upon the youth, his parents are expected to carry alms dail^o 
the kyoung of which he is a member, and to be prepared with a vessel of cooked 
rice in the early dawn of the morning for the priests who may pass their door : 
ancient usage also requires that, at the three principal festivals in the year, 
they should present yellow garments, honey, wax, books, and other articles in 
common use amongst the priesthood. 

5. “ When the head of a family dies, the neighbours assemble in the house 
of the widow, and presenting each a small gift in money, offer consolation to 
the surviving members, who distribute among their guests rice, curry, bread, 
betel-nut, tea-leaf, and cigars ; a set of musicians are hired, and continue to 
perform upon their instruments until the visitors disperse, which they usually 
do at about ten at night. On the following morning, the people again congre- 
gate in the widow’s house, and alternately feast, pray, and bewail the dead. 
On the morning of the second day, the body is brought out and laid in a gaily 
ornamented coffin, dressed out in the deceased’s best clothes, with a turban 
bound round the head, and having rings upon the fingers, which become the 
perquisite of the thooparadza, or person who superintends the destruction of 
the body. A procession being formed, headed by the priests, the coffin is 
raised upon the shoulders of eight or ten young men, and carried to the spot 
without the town allotted for the burning of the dead, the offerings to the 
priests of tea-leaf, plantains, sugar-cane, and coco-nuts, and the musicians, 
preceding it, and the relations and neighbours following.! When the proces- 
sion arrives at the appointed place, the body is raised upon the pyre, and the 
priests and congregation assemble round, the former with their faces to the 
east or north. (The people commence ) * Prayer ! prayer ! with body, voice, 
and heart ; we thrice bow, offer, and submit ourselves to the three objects of 

• Thu ceremony has been described by Col. Symes. 

t It is esteemed meritorious to join in a funeral procession ; respectable and aged people, accordingly, 
who chance to meet one, turn back and accompany it to the thengyvin, or cemetery. 
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worship — God, the law, and the priesthood— in order to our deliverance from 
existence in the region of torments, and in the shapes of worms, beasts, and 
demons, and the eight evils attendant thereon, and that we may follow 
the paths of purity, humility, forbearance, and benevolence, and ultimately 
obtain rewards in an eternal state of annihilation.’ (Then the priests 
shall say) : 4 Let the rewards of these three excellent duties to God, 
His laws, and disciples, be, — power, for the worship of God; wisdom, 
for obedience to the laws ; and increase of substance, for respect to the 
teachers of the laws; and (exemption being obtained from the eleven pas- 
sions) enjoyment in that state of quietude called Nygbban.’* (The people 
shall then three times repeat the five precepts, as follow): 4 0 Lord! we 
pray thee to instruct us in the observance of all the duties and precepts of 
religion ; exalt us with Thy grace, and teach us to obey Thy commands.’ 
(Then the priest shall say, addressing the people) : * As I say, so repeat after 
me.’ (The people shall answer) : 4 Yes, 0 Lord !* (Then the priest shall 
say, three several times, followed by the people) : 4 Reverential salutation to 
the Supreme Deity, who, having laid aside His mortality, has assumed immor- 
tality; the all-knowing and all-seeing, whose merits and attributes are per- 
fected.’ (After which, the priests shall say thrice, followed by the people): 

4 We adhere to the worship of the ten excellent laws, the four duties, and four 
rewards which belong to annihilation ; we place ourselves under the guidance 
of the teachers of religion, who know the four rules and the four rewards of 
virtue.’ (Then the priest shall exclaim): ‘The three duties are fulfilled;’ and 
people shall answer, 4 Yes, 0 Lord.’ (Then the priest shall say, followed 
by the people) : 4 Avoid the commission of murder, avoid the commission of 
theft, avoid the abandonment of (your) family, avoid lying, avoid the four 
intoxicating liquors, and the four inebriating substances.’ (Then the priest 
shall say, in conclusion): ‘The duties and precepts have been observed, bear 
ye them all in mind ;* upon which the people shall quit the spot and return 
home. After an interval of seven days from the death of the person, the 
friends and neighbours again assemble at the house, and listen to the exhor- 
tations of the family priest; after which they partake of a meal. The corpse 
of a child under ten years of age must not be placed in a lofty ornamented 
coffin, nor attended by music to the grave. Infants, paupers, and persons who 
have met a violent or sudden death, must be buried, and not burnt.” 

* Two learned philologists are at Issue upon the interpretation of the word Nygbban, Mr. Colebrookc 
explaining it (Nirvana) by ‘absorption,’ and Dr. Judson maintaining that its synonyme is ‘annihila- 
tion.’ If the point has not been already set at rest, it may not be out of place here, in order to support 
the definition of Mr. C., to detail a conversation which the writer once had with a learned disciple of 
Boudh “ Q. How do you explain the word Nygbban 9— A. It cannot be explained; it is a thing to 
think of, not to utter; you have nothing similar to it in your creed.” (The evident tendency of this 
reply was to discourage any further inquiry upon the subject). “Q. Nay; we have a mystery, analo- 
gous in its primary feature, number, to the Hindu triad, but dissimilar in its attributes. Does the word 
I speak of mean * extinction, ’ ‘dissolution,’ or ‘absorption ?’— A. It means all these terms; but this is 
a subject upon which religious persons are averse to enlarge, inasmuch as, although it is only a single 
word, all the explanation that can be given of it fails to convey to the human understanding more than 
an outline of its true signification. Q. Suppose the immaterial, intelligent principle, which you acknow- 
ledge to exist in every thing having life, excepting in the lower orders of insects, trees, and flowers, to 
have passed through all the prescribed stages in its progress towards the ultimate one, does this essence, 
upon its final transmission, cease to possess Individuality and sensation ?— A. Yes. Q. Then it becomes 
extinct, and no longer forms an atom in the revolving-circular system ?— A. No ; it ceases to be diffused, 
and becomes quiescent; the principle which gives life with perception is immortal,’' 
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THE GEM. 


A TALE FROM TIIE DOSTAN 


A venerable and discerning worthy records of the son of Abdul’aziz, 

That he possessed a gem upon a finger-ring, the worth of which it baffled 
the calculation of the jeweller to estimate. 

You would have said that, at night, that world-enlightening substance was 
a pearl in brightness like the day. 

There chanced to occur a year of famine so severe, that the full moon of 
the face of mortals became the new. 

When the prince no longer beheld comfort and vigour among his subjects, 
he considered it inhumane to remain unconcerned himself. 

When one secs poison on the palates of his fellow-creatures, how can the 
sweetest draught pass his lips ? » 

He ordered the gem to be converted into money, taking compassion on tlte 
needy and the orphan. 

In a single week, he had expended the sum, bestowing it on the poor, the 
wretched, and the indigent. 

The censorious assailed him, and said that another such gem was not again 
to be procured. 

I have heard that he replied, while tears trickled down his cheeks as from 
a wasting taper, 

“ Ornaments are unseemly on the prince, while the heart of a subject is 
pining with want. 

“ A ring without its gem I can bear with : but I cannot endure that the hearts 
of my fellow-men should be filled with dejection !” 


Happy he, who prefers the comfort of man and woman to his own ease ! 

Never have the virtuous desired that their own enjoyment should be pur- 
chased by the sufferings of others. 

If the sovereign sleeps sweetly on his couch of state, I surmise that the 
slumbers of the poor will not be unbroken : 

But, if he watches through the livelong night, his subjects will repose in ease 
and comfort. 


F. 
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,^LX~« JU * f c^o&>- 


Various readings of MSS. in the libra- 
ries qj[ the East-India Company and 
Royal Asiatic Society, &c. j — <■ — A — ' (J — 

Jij*" 'V 1 j U^lKs- 


(I) M, jj-fi ii£> l ;jj 

(2> M, j 

(3) K, &c. j! 

(4) F, K, 1‘, ^ 

(a) B, M, 0, 

( fi ) K,jl 

(7) C > ^ LS-’^W ) 0>' 

/> iirf j' 

(fl ^ B, 0, Y, j! 

m 9 9 

^ Y. LUjj J CJy 
Jujj 

(II) fAilij 

J ’Uu 

^ ^ A, t 

< 13 > I) J, L, P, Y,^ 

^ ^ K, 0) M, &c. y 

(15) K, P, ^joT 

(16) D, K, L, &c. 

(17) Some MSS. and Cal. lilli. ed. 

J 

< 18 ) Y J ’ 

(\ 9 ) 

Some MSS. JoiJ 
^ M omits j 
^ M, yi> j 
^ Some MSS. yo^U j 


y^^tAy ^ (1) 

jjP^ WoU jiji 

j)f W ^ (C)i < U~i <0 

^ ( V^y 8) ^^ X7> 

o 9 

jJLj 

^ ^ 4-r ^ ^ 

*^ (11) j f!/ 

ju |*i^ jj ^ ^ ^ 

j^^ (hXI M^^ (12) 

f— « — — ? jk) ( l4 ) df<ju 

*-r A ^ f ^ | *>-j 

jIj a^viji) tlXiJ 

9 

j|j ^Lk 4 _J } u-tjj 9 ! 

J4 VS.JL ^y (1,) jJjtiW 7 ) 

^Ua- JjU (19) 

t Xj (k) ^^ (2#) C^4. <(S ,.Ju^ 

tr*^ Jf" i/ a) ^ tJ ' 21 ’ > 
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\jy* f C-wl ^ 

< 23 >m,v /f^jyb jl Jo 

[ir -Sj ^ 0jU. 

{ J — «— SkjOil ^ Jo OjLJ 


( 24 ) L omits this couplet. 

(25) J. j* 

w a, ,> 


j/. ^„L 7 jj (25) oi;/ 
^ ^ oJo^i 

u'/i J |^ j' Lrlj^ V j ^ 
^ r ( 28 ) ^ JJL vir (27) ^ /I 


( 27 > B, Joii; 

(28) One MS.jJjs- 

t*®) Cal. pt). ed. ^Oi»« , but the 0^_i J0j->7 <3^ 

Schol. notes the other reading. ... , y 

;li ijO( 30 ) i*iC0 jdj jjJ: I , 

W A, C, D, F, I, L, M, 0, P, Y, -> •-* ^ J ^ J 

jV>> j fljb 


NOTES. 

‘“V 2, ff f ‘V & ^ ^ 

2tj«) xHjaJj c-^iLii ji t^V 

L ’ Schol. 

( a ) Amr,* son of Abdulaziz, the eighth klialif of the Omraiah dynasty. lie 
reigned from A.D. 717 to 719. In the words of the author of the Akhluhi Jalali, 
“ He was noted for the perfection of equity, and an extravagance of piety and 
purity of heart, insomuch that he was called the fifth caliph.f” 

pkxj jJjJ ( b ) 

With regard to the prepositions j! and^J by which sJoUjy is followed in the 
different MS. readings of this passage, it may be worth while to remark thatj^U ? 
which is synonymous with jjjUjy , also admits either the one or the other; in 
proof of which the following passages of similar import to that in the text, may be 
adduced. Ojo* j\ Jiffr 

jJ Ju J Jit j>\i <UJb 

Ghariiib ul Dunya wa ’Ajiiib ul A’la, by Hakim Azari, fob 80, v° 

* Often incorrectly written by Europeans, Omar and sometimes Amru. It may be written in Arabic either 
JXt or t^Xc ; but the final wau, which is added to distinguish it fromJXc (Omar), with which 
it might be confounded when the vowels are omitted, is not to be pronounced, and never is so by the 
Arabs. See Kosegarten’s Chmtom. Arab,, p. IW7, and llurckhardt's Travels in Nubia, p. 527. 
t Thompson’s Akhlaki Jalali, p. 407- 
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LJ & Jliw* ji j/* 

» * / / ■'* L. 

Majma’ ul NawJdir, fol. 145, 8v° 

l * '* f c ) 

V t/» 1 

j'/j £&ji c^T (J) 

Sehol. 

According to MullaFiruz* XJ,/ ffr > a sense which 

the word has in Arabic. A gloss on one MS. has 

jj j*f? J I *j* 

0 The Scholiast of the Cal. lith. ed. reads and explains; Jj J!\ jL« 

C^v-1 j y, Ji-o >' ^ ^ ^ • The othcr Scho1 - lnemiona 

this sense with approbation, but reads, with other variations of the text, J , 
when the passage might mean: “at night you would say that, from its brightness, it 
was a door (or opening) to the day.” This sense may be defended by a couplet from 
containing a parallel conceit, viz. that of the bosom of night being rent, 
and disclosing the brightness of day beyond it : 

ajUiJ \J xjut U 

L Jpy 

The words of the Schol. are : 

A J V/ V- 5 * ^ ^ 

j d )v ’J>^v J d ^ ^ J °J- ’’VA 

) j,J L^V. Jp L5^ r 1 ' 

jj s_»T ^3 4 mj J\ 

j*lc ^ j l5 ^*j i_iU> yj! ye** d£ L y*-« 

jJ l;J Xi ^s\ tote" <_>kiT \J^~ iJ l>V 

j dly <-AiT yf** 

j)j ls 5 / (*V Ji 

j)/ j' J y s^ J 

jt ^ JAlyi- jl ^ d-j ti y *t« (Ji* *■ 3 

JlLfc sly cuyj^y ijts£ js) jA ^ cib*-> 

j L^g*««g 

Schol. 

Is ^ jJ jJbJ ^ 

( h ) One Schol. who reads <— >1 remarks : 

* Vid. Desatn. 

Asiai.Journ.N.$.V()i33'No.\2\). 


H 
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f ~ 

S-Ul ji Sail 
j} ^-•vflLc i_$l A)oIsj ^ ^ 

J^T AJ&ljsT JjU A*J ^ ^XAJ jLid ^ 

Li^il^b ^l^lj <ull u-jUu j clX<l y-) j ^ ^ 

J.~ls j+Aso j\ ^Jl>. ^a^5)jAjI ^*1 ^“*■***'^1 Aj <Lul*^ 


( jj^» l5^ 


O 

or, according to others, the ^ of <j^j Jj ,s the CJJ>j ^1) > ami the sense 
would be, “ the heart of a (whole) city.” 

^Jll>- &£jU 1 a C cO*~>y SX^i !L« j J\A&~ C^r\>-ljiJ>- jh ^ ^ 

Cl^ m)j ^Jxlj A^ Ajl^*J jl 
^ \S*^ <J ^ ^ dJ) /, 


^ j dJj\s£~ j 

Aiab JU*iJ ^ jl j* xty ^fT J-d jj 

A^fc A$jT “ !fl~) Jk> LI^~} 1 ^-1 A!jiU Isij! tJJoo- ^ 

ujl J ^ jiL« <^1 C*rl^" ^j J ‘^ c jl *— • 

JjU j! ^ I^ac. jl ajL£ iJj*j j ^ ( p ) 

J* jl A*!* j tSy^ 

( q ) On ^ 5 the reading of the Cal. pd. ed., the Scholiast remarks : 

jSSi u$lj 

jl Jfcl* yol j\> — vJ nj^ 3 j ^ ^ 

tSj^ ^ jl^ lS)\}^ ) 

j*ly£ oV*j 

Schol. 

yet the reading of many MSS. as well as of the Cal. 11th. ed isjb^J, which the 
Schol. on the latter explains by jl^> 

Vii^**»l ImmijO jl A^ jUj Xa jjfclrV 0 jl) ^ ^ 

(‘) So Sadi says, in another part of the Bdstdn .- 

|»y t£ L>!i?0 li 31 
ff ;3L- J L>J (♦!/- 

And Auhadi, in the Jam-i-Jam, 

j\i, x« Aiis» sLi> j J’Au J 

Compare Horn. //. ii. 24: 

Oy TTflivyv^ov su^stv /Sovkvj^ogov «y^«, 
r fl< X«eo< r’ W(TST^^a.Tfl», Jtoti Tac-e-a ^spiks. 
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CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

Among the various products of the soil, there are few of such great impor- 
tance, both to our commerce and our manufactures, as cotton, and none, per- 
haps, with which the prosperity of India is more intimately concerned, as it is 
produced in almost every part of the broad plains of that wide-spread empire 
Of the millions of pounds of raw cotton which are yearly consumed in our 
manufactures, but a small quantity, comparatively, is imported from India. The 
great portion of the commerce consists of cotton grown in the southern 
states of the United States of America, where the culture has been established 
within the last half-century. It used to be cultivated in the West-India islands, 
and considerable quantities are imported from South America, but within the 
last few years the culture of cotton has been successfully introduced into 
Egypt. 

The kinds of cotton are distinguished in commerce and by manufacturers 
cither according to their qualities, or according to the places where they are 
produced; as into short and long staples, or by the names of Sea Island, 
Egyptian, Bourbon, Brazil, Pernambuco, &c., which are long-staple cottons ; 
or by those of Upland Georgian, New Orleans, Alabama, Sunit, &c., which 
are short-staple cottons. These form the great bulk of the commerce of cot- 
ton, but they do not bring such high prices as the long-staple cottons. 

Several species of cotton (the genus of which botanists call Gossgpium ) 
yield these various cottons; hut respecting them there is doubt, and it is pro- 
bable that some, hitherto accounted to be species, are only varieties. Those 
known as Barbadoes and Pernambuco cottons seem to be two distinct Ameri- 
can species ; while in India, the Tree and the Herbaceous cottons are also dis- 
tinct. The American species, however, are not now confined to that continent; 
for the Egyptian is no doubt a variety of the Sea Island, as is also the Bour- 
bon, which is now cultivated in India, and likewise the Pernambuco. 

India, therefore, now possesses not only its own indigenous cottons, but also 
those which are pecnliur to America ; and it seems strange that it should be 
unable to compete with the latter in the quality of the raw article that it is 
capable of producing; for it has from the earliest ages been famed for the 
fineness of its muslins, as well as for the substance and durability of its cali- 
coes, and Indian cotton is still employed in our manufactures. The defects 
therefore cannot be inherent in the cotton, but must depend either upon the 
way in which it is grown, or in that iu which it is gathered. On inquiry of bro-, 
kers and manufacturers, we find Indian cotton complained of as being full of 
dirt, leaves, seeds, &c., so that there is always one-fourth of loss, besides 
the staple being short, and this even unequal in length. But yet we find it is 
employed in our manufactures, and now sells at from to b\d. per lb. 
when the Bowed Georgia is at 51 d. to 6{d., and New Orleans at b\d. to 
7W. It has generally been supposed that Indian cotton is employed only on 
account of its cheapness, and that the greater portion of that which is im- 
ported into this country is re-exported to the continent. But in recent inqui- 
ries on the subject, it has been ascertained that it is not its cheapness only 
which causes it tube employed in our manufactures, but in consequence of its 
possessing some positive and peculiar good qualities, which make it desirable 
|or mixing with other cottons. The first of these is colour, which very much 
improves the appearance of cloths in which Indian cotton is mixed ; and 
the second is the property which its thread possesses of swelling in bleach- 
,n gi and thus filling up the vacancies between the several threads, and giving 
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the whole a more substantial appearance; and the third is that of taking the 
colour in dyeing better than several of the American cottons. A cotton pos- 
sessing such qualities is surely susceptible of improvement, and it would be 
remarkable if endeavours had not been made to improve it. 

On inquiring of those best acquainted with, or on referring to the works 
which have been published on, such subjects, we find that attention has long 
been directed to the improvement of the cotton of India, and that the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company have been endeavouring, for the last 
half-century nearly, to attain so desirable and important an object. The atten- 
tion of the Indian Governments was called to this subject as early as 1786, 
and some of the most valuable reports were written by the Company’s princi- 
pal officers, Messrs. Duncan and Bebb, at Benares and Dacca, about the year 
1789. A machine for cleaning cotton was sent out to Bombay as early as 
1794; a cotton farm even was established. Foreign seed, and instructions on 
the culture of cotton, were sent out, and rewards offered for improved speci- 
mens of cotton. Cotton farms were again established in 1829, and some ex- 
cellent specimens of cotton were produced, and may still be seen in the India 
House and in the possession of some of the brokers in London and Liverpool. 
These were valued at from 61 d. to 91tf. per pound. In the Madras Presidency, 
Drs. Anderson and Roxburgh early paid attention to the improvement of cot- 
ton and the introduction of foreign species. In 1813, Mr. B. Metcalfe, a cleaner 
of cotton from New Orleans, was sent out with American machines for clean- 
ing cotton, and cotton farms were established in 1818 in four Collectorates. 
Improved specimens of cotton were produced, but the American machines sent 
out were supposed not to be suited to the Indian cotton and seed, the latter not 
being above half as large as the American. Many of the measures which had 
been adopted, though decidedly successful as experiments, judging by the qua- 
lities and the prices of the cotton that had been produced, yet failed in the 
principal object, that of effecting any great improvement in the cottons 
which were exported, except in the case of that which was called Broach 
thomil, when the revenue was taken in kind. Few planters, like the late Mr. 
Hughes, of Tinnevclly, have undertaken the culture of cotton, though the profits 
upon it are considerable ; the crops seldom fail, and the sale is certain, while the 
same modes existed for obtaining land as in the case of indigo. 

The only point which remained unattempted, was that of inducing expe- 
rienced planters to undertake the culture of cotton as their sole, or at least 
their principal object. Lord Ellenborough suggested, in October 1828, “ the 
cultivation, on a small scale, of all the finer sorts of foreign cotton in different and 
distant parts of India, under every different circumstance of soil and climate.” 
Mr. H. St. George Tucker, a member of the Court of Directors, proposed, in 
the same year, that persons acquainted with the mode of cultivating cotton in 
America should be procured and sent out to India to manage the experimental 
farms which it was proposed at that time to establish. The same idea having 
occurred to others, and Capl. Bayles of the Indian army having, in 1838, offered 
his services, the Court of Directors of the East-India Company determined 
that he should be deputed to America, to endeavour to induce experienced 
planters to proceed to India, also that he should obtain the best information, as 
well as seeds and machines for cleaning cotton, to be sent with them to India, 
Having resided for a sufficient time in the cotton districts of America, Captain 
Bayles has returned, with ten American planters from the banks of the Mississippi 
and of the Alabama, with seed of the best kind, especially that of the Mexican 
cotton, which is now exclusively cultivated in Louisiana and Southern Alaba- 
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ma, with saw-gins by Jones, Brookes, Carver, and Idler, who are considered 
the principal manufacturers of those instruments in America. Three of the 
planters have already sailed to Bombay, and three to Madras, four remained and 
accompanied Captain Bayles by the overland route to Bengal. 

The objects of this great experiment are not only to introduce the culture of 
American cottons into suitable situations in India, but also to improve that of 
the indigenous cottons, and at the same time to apply the effective modes 
of cleaning cotton in America to the cottons grown by the natives in India, 
as well as to that to be grown by the planters themselves. 

The success of the experiments on the culture of the different kinds of 
cotton will depend in a great measure upon the skill with which the principles 
of culture are made use of for suggesting modifications in what are considered 
the best methods of cultivating cotton in America, so as to make it suitable to 
the soils and climates in which they may be tried in India. The results can 
of course only be known after the experiments on culture have been carried on 
for at least a year or two. It is proposed that the planters in each presidency 
should in the first year remain near the same place, so as to have the advantages 
of mutual consultation and the use of the same saw-gins and gin-house. It is also 
expected that, besides cultivating any of the American cottons on a large scale, 
and improving the culture of the common India cotton, they will try all the differ- 
ent cottons in small quantities in their respective farms, and as these will be 
situated in different parts of India, we shall have a series of valuable results ob- 
tained over an extent of2^° of latitude, and applicable to the whole of India. 

Cotton might be grown of the best quality, and yet not be collected or 
packed up in such a manner as to be best fitted for the purposes of the manu- 
facturer. In fact, one of the great complaints against Indian cotton is the 
allowing bits of stick, dried leaf, and shell to be mixed with it, in addition to 
sand and dirt, which are subsequently added, cither from carelessness or with 
the design of increasing the weight. The most complete measures have, we 
are happy to observe, been taken to meet all these difficulties, as Captain 
Bayles, with the experienced planters, brought also large quantities of the dif- 
ferent kinds of American cotton seed, as well as the best machines of the day 
for cleaning the India cotton. 

As it appeared that considerable benefit might be derived from the planters 
becoming acquainted wita the opinions of practical men respecting the quali- 
ties of the different kinds of cotton known in commerce, as well as of the 
state in which they are sent to market, advantage was taken of the presence in 
this country of the American planters for Bengal, Messrs. Mercer, Finnic, 
Blunt, and Terry, to visit the brokers, spinners, and manufacturers in London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, accompanied by Captain Bayles and Dr. Royle, 
when much valuable information was obtained respecting the defects and excel- 
lencies of the several kinds of cotton, so that the planters might avoid the ono 
and imitate the other. 

The several instruments for cleaning cotton, called gins, and which had been 
bought in America by Captain Bayles, having arrived at Liverpool, it was 
thought advisable that their efficiency for the purpose intended, that of cleaning 
Indian cotton, should be practically ascertained in the presence of those 
competent to form a correct opinion. The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company, therefore, as we learn from the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter papers, determined to have the cotton-cleaning machines submitted to 
trial, and invited the principal merchants, manufacturers, brokers, and mecha- 
nics of Liverpool and Manchester to be present. 
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The Court of Directors, wishing apparently to mark the great interest which 
they take in the result of this great experiment, which is evident indeed from the 
pains which have been taken and the expense which must have been incurred 
in making the experiment complete in all points, determined to be present 
themselves ; and we observe by the Liverpool Times, that on the 1 7th of July, 
the Chairman and Deputy-chairman (William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., and 
George Lyall, Esq.), accompanied by Sir Robert Campbell, Sir J. L. Lush- 
ington, Sir Richard Jenkins, M P., and John Loch, Esq., Directors of the 
East-India Company; James C. Melvill, Esq., Secretary to the Court, and 
Mr. Greene, of the Correspondence Branch, arrived at Liverpool, and with 
the assistance of the gentlemen v\ho have been already mentioned, pro- 
ceeded to view the process of cleaning Indian cotton by means of American 
saw-gins.—IndianKupas (or cotton with the seed), which a few years since was 
imported from Bombay, or had been previously sent from the India-llouse : 
some more was obtained in Liverpool, which had likewise been imported 
from Bombay, by merchants interested in having experiments made on the 
cleaning of Indian cotton. 

The experiments were conducted at the manufactory of Messrs. Fawcett and 
Co., and the result proved to the satisfaction of the party assembled on the 
occasion, consisting of the principal manufacturers, brokers, spinners, and 
mechanics of Liverpool and Manchester, that, with some trifling modifications 
in the saws and plates, the machines in question may be used m India, under 
proper superintendence, with complete success. 

The cotton which had been cleaned was valued by the brokers at different 
prices, in consequence of all the instruments, from their newness, not acting 
equally well; but the average was 4. d. per lb. TheAmencan planters always 
smooth down the asperities of new saws, by making them at first act upon 
seeds only, mixed up with sand. This precaution had been taken with all the 
instruments except one, which the manufacturer himself superintended, and 
this did not perform so well as the others; but on subsequent occasions, when 
the saws bad been smoothed down with sand, it acted as well as the others. 

Mr. Tetley, a highly respectable cotton broker of London, where so much 
Indian cotton is imported, says that he concurs generally in the report made at 
Liverpool; “but I think the valuations therein given might fairly have been 
stated id. to \d. peril), higher, as the present relative value with American 
cotton, in which opinion I am confirmed by several brokers who had examined 
the samples more at leisure than could well be done at the time the experi- 
ments were made, and whose valuations were chiefly at 4 \d. to b\d. per lb.; 
but in drawing up the report, it was deemed best to use great caution, and 
adopt the first estimate. Had the experiments been tried upon new cotton 
instead of old, I think the result would have been still more satisfactory.” 

From the great interest excited on the subject, a deputation was sent from 
Manchester, inviting the Chairman and Deputy-chairman, with the other Direc- 
tors, to visit Manchester, but as their engagements would not allow of their 
doing this, the machines were sent over to Manchester, and we have the 
succeeding highly satisfactory document of the results obtained, and feel no 
doubt of the success which will attend the use of these instruments in India. 

The principal cotton districts are fortunately within easy reach of water 
carriage, as Irichinopoly, and the coasts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, the dis- 
tricts of Cutch and Guzerut, and, on the Bengal side, along the banks of the 
Ganges and Jumna; an excellent road of !296 miles has also been made from 
Mirzapore towards the cotton districts of Central India, and though the diffi- 
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culties ore great, considerable advances are also making on the Bombay side, 
as we observe by the report. 

The profits of the culture of cotton appear to be very encouraging, as the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, after the experimental 
growth of cotton and after all proper deductions had been made, estimated 
the profit at 30 per cent. Mr. Bruce, of Calpec, writes, that the extraneous 
crops, cultivated with the cotton, “ very often more than pay for the land-rent 
and labour of the whole cultivation.” ])r Wight has given a tabular view of 
the expense and profits of various districts ou the Madras coast: in some, 
where the produce per acre is small, the profit is hut little ; but in others it is 
as high as 12 rupees per acre. On the Bombay side, Dr. Lush, who had 
charge of the experimental farm, says, he is convinced that the grower and the 
merchant may get ample profit when the best India cottons are at bd, per lb. 

Such having been the very satisfactory results obtained by the employment 
of these machines in experienced hands, and of the culture in different parts 
of India, the merchants interested in India cannot do better than imitate, 
even to the extent of inducing American planters to take charge of their grants 
of land in India, or at least send American gins to clean Indian cotton, as well 
as the press, which was exhibited by Mr. W. Laird of Liverpool, in which four 
hundred pounds of cotton were pressed to the si/c of an ordinary Surat bale 
by four men in twelve minutes. 

Lilly's Engineering Establishment, Manchester , \st August 181-0, 

“ The Merchants, Manufacturr-is, Spinners, and others interested in the various 
branches of the cotton trade, having been this day invited to witness experiments by 
siw-gins, imported from Aineiieu, upon the cleaning and ginning of East- India cot- 
ton, imported in the natural state ot boll or pod, with the view of ascertaining the 
practical application ot the cleaning machinery ot the United States, to cotton grown 
in the East- Indies, record with great pleasure their conviction, that the experiments 
now made clearly establish the fact, that tins machinery has been successfully applied 
foi the purpose desired and intended. 

“ The national importance ol a supply of raw matenal, to maintain the industry of 
Cireat Biitain, is admitted, and the paities immediately interested in the cotton trade 
hail with extreme satisfaction any attempts made to increase the supply of raw cotton 
in particular, and the manufacturing community of this town and neighbourhood beg 
finis to express their approbation of the conduct of the Diiectoryof the lion. East- 
India Company, and ot ('apt. Bayles and the gentlemen associated with him, in the 
attempts they are making to improve the cultivation and to enlarge the supply of 
Eust-Jndia cotton, and it is hoped that every support will be given by the Hon. , 
Company here, and by Lord Auckland and the authorities in India, to accomplish 
this most desirable object.” 

J. B. Smith, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 

H. Hoor.r, Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

And signed by most of the principal Merchants and Manufacturers in Manchester. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

The subject of this paper is a story agreeing in name with one in the collec- 
tion of supplementary stories of the Arabian Nights translated by Von Hammer 
and Trebutien ; but the resemblance is little more than nominal. Trebutien’s 
story begins, like our own, with the fisherman, Jouder, fishing in the lake of 
Karoun, near Kairo, and being accosted, after an unsuccessful day’s labour, 
by a Maugrebi, mounted on a mule This stranger, who has the external 
appearance of a man of wealth 4ml consequence, requests Jouder to tie his 
hands and feet and cast him into the lake, to throw his net for him after a 
certain time, and bring him to shore, in case his head appears above the water. 
If his feet were seen first, this would be a sign that he had perished, and the 
fisherman was to take his mule and his property to a certain Jew, who would 
give him for them a purse of gold. Jouder, after some pleading of a very 
natural reluctance, undertakes this curious duty; the Maugrebi emerges feet 
upwards, and Jouder, interpreting this sign as he had been taught, as the fatal 
issue of his employer’s attempt, takes the mule to the place appointed and 
receives the promised sum. A second Maugrebi is drowned with like profit 
to our fisherman, who begins to like his new employment, and obeys with 
great alacrity the command of a third, to bind him and cast him into the water, 
as he had done to his predecessors, who, as the fisherman is informed, were 
also his brothers. The third attempt is fortunate; the adventurous diver 
rises head-foremost from the water, holding in each hand a fish of strange 
form and colour; these are preserved each in a fitting casket, and their sub- 
stance is destined to be employed in the prosecution of a certain adventure, 
in which the Maugrebi (Mohammed) and Jouder are each to play a distin- 
guished part. 

Thus far the story translated in the French and our own agree in the main 
points— except that in the MS. Jouder is represented as telling his own 
story to the sultan ; a mode of communication which the sequel of the history, 
as given in Trebutien, renders impossible. After this, the only agreement 
between the two is that they both repiescnt a series of adventures undertaken 
to recover an enchanted book, sabre, and other magical articles. The story 
found by Von Hammer is clearly less perfect than our own, and the conclu- 
sion, representing the tragical end of the hitherto successful hero Jouder, 
whose life has been “guarded by word and spell,” seems to us exceedingly 
unlike the denouement of an Eastern story. Was there a gap in the original, 
filled up by cither of the translators? We arc almost inclined to suspect 
it. We must, however, give the earlier portion of the history, as our tale 
does, in the form of a narrative by Mohammed the Maugrebi to Jouder, who 
reports his conversation with Mohammed : 

“ Then he said to me,* Know, 0 Jouder, that this is not our place, nor is this 
what we were seeking. But we will sleep here, and to-morrow, by the blessing 
of God, we will go on, for I, 0 Jouder, have learnt many things of the sciences. 

I and my brothers were of the city of Tunis, and there I had a teacher, an old man 
of one hundred and twenty years, and he it was who taught me science, and 
eloquence, and the conjuration of demons, and he gave me a book. Now to this 
book were bound a thousand Marids, who served it, and in it was a kingly dignity, 
and thrones and followers, and honour and veneration ; and he said to me, 

“ Mohammed, take care of this book, for all which is in the world is in it, and 
thou shalt obtain by it honour and acceptance, and these thousand Marids, 
the servants of the book; over them is one whose name is Abulajnabah. 
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When thou art in any need, Mohamed, cry to this Marid by his name, and 
lie will speak to thee, and whatever necessity thou hast he will accomplish it 
for thee— though it were on the other side of the Mountain of Kaf, he will 
bring it to thee.” So I took this book, with joy, and I told my brothers of it, 
and they envied me (they were those with whom happened that to thee which 
did happen), and their will was to slay me and take the book from me. Then 
I cried out,“0 Abulajnahah, 0 flyer!” my brothers were present, and lo one 
saying, “ Yea, my lord,” and a smoke rising out of this book, which ascended to 
Heaven. Then this smoke contracted in my presence, and by and by became 
like the shape of a man, only his head was in size like a water-cask, and his 
eyes like caves, and his neck like a watch-tower. He had three wings, a wing 
right, a wing left, and a wing in the middle of his back, and his stature was 
tremendous, so that I was astounded at it. And he said to me, “ Hast thou 
a want, it shall be fulfilled; hast thou a commission, it shall be proceeded 
upon.” — I said to him “ My will is, to take my pleasure in the Mountain of 
the Torrent and in the Golden Castle, I and my brothers.” And he said, 
“Hearing is obedience.” Then said he, “Mount every one of you on a 
wing.” So I got on his back, and each of my brothers on a wing at the side — 
and with this he rose up on his wings and flew for a space of time. Then he 
put us upon the ground and opened his wings for me, and said, “ This, 0 
Mohamed, is the Mountain of the Torrent, and the Castle of Gold ” Then I 
called him by his name, and said, “ What is behind this mountain ?” He said, 

“ The Gazelle Valley and the Murmuring Sea, and the Island of King Na’man, 
Ibn’aun, the’Ainlaki, in the midst of the Murmuring Sea with dashing waves.” 
Then I said, “ Carry me to enjoy this valley ;” and he replied, “ Hearing is 
obedience;” and taking us on his wings, and crying “0, my lord, I fly with 
you into the air,” he flew with us, and lighted in this valley. Here we found 
the earth white, like cleaned cotton, and having an odour like that of pure 
musk, and in the valley was a l iver of flowing water, colder than snow and 
purer than honey. And on the sides of the river were plants of balsam, and 
jasmine, and lilies, and all other scented plants, and this river was such that 
it would delight all men— and it flowed into the salt sea. On the shore of the 
salt sea was a nut-tree, spreading its branches so that it would shade a hun- 
dred horsemen and more — here I and my brothers took our pleasure, walking 
along the bank of the river, till we came up to the tree, which we saw was 
very great. Then said Sanjah,* “Let us climb this tree, so that we may 
command the island of Na’man, and view its dells and trees.” So we did as 
he recommended, and ascended the tree, and from it wc saw into the ocean, 
and saw that we were in the midst of it, and the sight pleased us greatly. 
But as we were about to descend, we noted a commotion in the sea, and 
trom it ascended a fish of a red colour, and this fish dragged itself along on 
its belly till it came under the tree in which we were; then it changed, and 
took a human figure, and we saw a girl like the shining sun, her eyes bright 
and her eye-bro^ys bended bows, and her cheeks as though they were plucked 
roses, and her face as the moon, and long curled tresses hanging loose over 
her shoulders behind ; her waist slender and graceful, and rejoicing the heart 
<>f beholders. Praised be God, who created her from the despised waters, and 
blessings to him the best of Creators ! When we saw her, I and my brothers, 
we were not masters of our understandings, and our souls were gone, and we 
were near falling from the tree on which we were, from what we saw of her 

* A name given throughout the narrative to tho Marid first called Abulajnahah. 

^i«/.JoKrfl.N.S.Voi.33.No.l2S). I 
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beauty, and grace, and stature, and fair proportion. And she arose and walked, 
and her hair trailed behind her on the ground like the dark night.* ** 

This fair apparition calls her sister, who ascends from the sea in the same 
manner, and becomes a girl more beautiful than the former, and thus, one after 
another, four-and-twenty damsels make their appearance, “beautiful as the 
houries of Paradise.” The enamoured Mohamed calls his familiar, and says to 
him, 

“‘0 Sanjah, thou commandest a thousand Marids, and art thyself the chief* 
est and bravest of them I will that thou bring us these girls, that we may take 
them with us to our own country, and live with them a space of time;’ and he 
said, ‘ Hearing is obedience.’ Then he flew in the air to see these girls ; but he 
returned, thundering like a tempest, his face all sallow and his whole being 
disturbed, and presented himself to me ; and I said,’/ What hath come to thee, 
and what is behind thee, and what does this descent of thine portend?’ He 
said, ‘ 0 my lord, when I mounted into the air, to lay hold upon these damsels, 
behold three flames of fire came out against me, and had I not fled, I should 
have perished.*” 

One after another of the demon slaves of the book is sent on the same 
errand, till the whole thousand have been foiled, and Mohamed proposes a 
return to Tunis, “ seeing there may perhaps be advantage for him in this ; ” but 
the leader of the Marids asks some repose for himself and his host, exhausted 
by the perils they had encountered. The hero of the tale, oppressed with 
weariness and drowned in love, shares the slumbers of the Marids, during which 
his brothers wake the latter, and prevail upon them to steal the “ mighty book ” 
from the bosom of Mohamed, and to transport it and them to their native 
city of Tunis, leaving the rightful owner of the book to his fate in the distant 
island. When they had accomplished this, they repented of their cruelty, more 
especially as the Marids, deputed to steal the book, “ had gone their way.’’ 
And thus they had lost, as they complained to the old magician of Tunis, 
both the book and their brother. Leaving them to apply to their trouble the 
usuaHpanacea, " No help and power but in God,” we must pursue the narra- 
tive of the hero of our story— 

“‘This happened to my brothers; hear, 0 Jouder, what happened to me. 
When I woke, after a time, and put my hand out for the book, I found it not, 
and I found not my brothers; and I cried for Sanjah three times, but no one 
answered me. Then I grew sure of what my brothers had done to me, and 
that they had taken the book from me, and I said, We are in the power of 
God, and to him we return ; what God pleases happens ; but would they had 
done this to me while I was yet in Tunis 1 Then I said my confession of faith, 
and made myself sure of death. Well, I walked on three days on the sea-shore) 
knowing nothing whither I was going, or to what point I was tending, or where 
1 should take refuge, and I had nothing to eat, but I drank water. But after 
three days, I came upon a mountain, black as the darkness of night, rising high 
in the air, and from it a river descended and flowed into the |ea. Under this 
mountain I walked four days, and saw nothing but the height of it, and my 
spirit left me for the want of food, for I had eaten nothing now for seven 
days. At length I saw a path in this mountain, and I said to myself, I will 
ascend to the top and see what God will of me; perhaps there may be help for 
me. At length, then, I reached the top, but my spirit had left me, and evening 
was approaching, so I lay me down upon the ground there, and slept like a 
drunken man, and woke not till the sun was burning my back. Then I arose 
and performed my morning worship, and praised God most high, and thanked 
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him and prajed to him. And I besought that he would grant me my return to 
Tunis. And on this mountain I was till the middle of the day, not knowing 
the beginning from the end, and my knees bowing with weakness, and I was 
considering my case, when His favourable regard shone upon me, and I saw 
afar off a palace. Then I said, Comfort has come to me from God, and I 
ceased not walking until I came to the palace, and found it of iron with pinna- 
cles of brass. Then I knocked at the gate, and at the first knock was heard a 
voice saying, “ Yea, yea, welcome and comfort and a wide place; fear not and 
grieve not, for thou hast reached thy goal and gained thy wish in spite of thy 
enemies.” Then the gate was opened and I saw a black slave, and he saluted 
me with a respectful salaam and said, “ Enter my lord.” But I stood and would 
not enter, for I feared this black slave, and had strange imaginations of him. 
Upon this he came up to me, and said, “ My lord, I am the messenger of the 
master of this house, and he sent ine to thee, and he says to thee, If thou be 
Mohamed the Maugrebi, enter in safety, and if thou be any one else, if thou 
hast any need we will fulfil it for thee.” Then I said to him, “ I am Mohamed 
of Tunis;” whereupon he took me by the hand and led me into the palace, and 
there I found a throne of gold, and upon it tapestry of silk, and before it a cur- 
tain of pearls. When I had looked for a while, this curtain was drawn up, and 
behold an old man, sitting upon thcTapestry of the throne, his beard descend- 
ing to his middle, and his brows hanging over his eyes, and lie was like a 
lion used to hunting. He said to me, “ Be at thy case, 0 Mohamed ;” where- 
upon I approached him and kissed his hand, and he made me sit down by his 
side. And turning to the black slave, he bade him bring the table, telling him 
that I had not eaten for many days.*” 

After the bread and wine, the host informs Mohamed of his own adven- 
tures and misfortunes, of which he admits the correctness, and he confesses 
that the damsels’ of the Gazelle Valley had “ caused him a thousand trou- 
bles.” The, old man says, “‘Know, 0 Mohamed, that kings and sultans 
have died for love of these girls, and not one could obtain them, neither 
man nor ginn, for they have with them a guardian such as man’s eyes 
never saw the like of, and his name is ’Anzarut, and he is in higher estimation 
with king Na’man than all his council and servants, and he is as honoured 
among these girls as he can possibly be. Now, 0 tny child, these damsels 
sickened with a sore sickness, and their bodies changed and their colour became 
sallow. This giieved the king much, and he grew sick with their sickness, 
and refrained from eating and drinking. Now this sage ’Anzarut was accus- 
tomed to be three days with the ginns and three days with the king Na’man. 
But this time he had stayed away eight days with the ginns, and king Na’man 
was much disquieted for him, on account of his children. But after these 
eight days, this sage came to king Na’man, and looked on him, and saw that he 
was troubled beyond his wont ; and the king said to him, “ Look at my children, 
and what has happened to them.” Hereupon, the sage ’Anzarut entered to 
the king, and said to him, “ 0 king, thy children shall do well in health and 
safety; nothing has changed their health, but the earth of this land and this 
sea; let not thy heart be ill at ease, and let the healing of thy daughters be 
upon me.” Then he called fishermen and said, “ I wish you to catch me four- 
and-twenty fish, and let them be females. ” Then these fishermen departed 
and did as he asked them; and he ordered these to bo skinned, which was 
done, and these skins became like bags, and in the inside of them he wrote 
certain words, which were, “ Bimillah il'adhim ,” (in the name of God most 
great!). Then he performed certain incantations and conjurations, and the 
fish began to move again by the permission of God. Then, turning to the 
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king, he said, u To-morrow thou shalt see a wonder,” and the king thanked 
him for the word : so they slept until the morning broke, and ’Anzarut came 
to king Na’man and asked him to call for his children, and when they were 
present, he ordered that every one of them should take a skin and enter into 
it ; and every one of the king’s twenty-four daughters entered into one of these 
skins, and when they had done so, there was one skin remaining. Now the 
sage had a son called Zaric&n ; him he commanded to go into this skin, and go 
down with the king’s daughters to the sea, and go with them to the Gazelle 
Valley, and the nut-tree and the dragon river. And he turned to the king and 
said, u 0 king, let thy heart feel nothing but good, for whatever happens to 
thy children happens to my child also, and thou knowest that I hold him very 
dear,” The king said to the sage, “ The children are thy children, and the 
matter is thy matter, and I am one of the number of thy servants;” and turn- 
ing to his daughters, he bade them go with the young man to the sea— -and he 
said to them, “ When you come to the sea, God will remove from you that 
under which you have been suffering, and your sickness shall depart from you 
when you have washed your bodies and smelt the breezes of the place, and 
you shall be there in quietness and safety from men and from ginns; for when 
tliAe names go down to the sea, it shall wave, and when they ascend to the 
mountain, it shall shake, and when they go into the trees they shall bend, and 
when they come near ginns they shall flee.’” 

Thus fortified, the young ladies had been in the habit of visiting the place 
pointed out, and in one of these visits our hero, the Maugrebi, had seen them. 
He was to see them again in due time, but more immediate business was pres- 
sing, for the Tunisian sage who had given him the book was aware of the loss 
of it, and had sent information of this and of the expected arrival of his protege 
to his friend, the sage Sur, master of the iron island and of the tower of brass, 
his present entertainer. lie had also sent, for his conveyance to Tunis, a 
Marid, one of the most powerful in the universe, who had fivd properties. 
“The first, that he could contract himself till he became of the length of an 
arm ; the second, that he could grow till he grew to the height of a palm tree ; 
the third, that he could fly with any bird ; the fourth, that his head was in 
shape like a human head, but if he were to strike this mountain with it, he 
would sink it into the earth, and if the world dashed against it, it would be- 
come three worlds; and the fifth, that if he were flying in the air, and a son 
of Adam, or aught else, were on his shoulders, and he were to throw him down 
upon the firm ground, he would dissolve as melting lead dissolves.” 

With this formidable guide Mohamcd reaches the habitation of his former 
friend, the old sage of Tunis, and is told by him that the missing book was to 
be found in the Retreat of the Eagles, a valley difficult of access ; that it was en- 
closed in many boxes of great value, and that along with it was shut up a 
magic sword, made by the great sage Sont Bont, whose powers were such as 
to secure its possessor the most absolute influence over supernatural beings, 
as well as to confer on him the command of five hundred Marids, attached to 
the sword, as the thousand already mentioned were to the book. This Sont 
Bont is a mysterious character, who is several times mentioned in the story, 
but never fully explained ; from some further particulars related of him, how- 
ever, he appears to have been more remarkable for his knowledge and power 
than his delicacy of moral feeling. The patron and instructor ofMohamed 
had been present, he informs his pupil, when the instructress of Sont Bont 
came to see this sword, and she had predicted to him that he should not enjoy 
the use of it, but that it should fall into the hands of a man who by its help 
would rule men and ginns. gearing this, Sont Bont had taken precautions 
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for keeping his treasure out of the hands of spoilers, by placing it in an ap- 
parently inaccessible situation,— and his concealed hearer went home to con- 
sult the book, and found therein that the prize was to be seized by his pupil 
Moharaed and a fisherman named Jouder. But at the consultation between 
the two, and at the disclosure of the means by which Mohamed was to possess 
himself of the two fishes from the lake of Karoun, an indispensible preliminary, 
there were listeners also. These were the two brothers of Mohamed, who has- 
tened to find out Jouder, and to search for the talismanic fishes in the lake, — 
a search of which we have already seen the fatal result. With this part of the 
story ends the narrative of Mohamed to Jouder, and this brings them within 
a day’s journey of the Iletrcat of the Eagles,— the scene of their first struggle 
with the powers of evil. If the following quotation should appear somewhat 
tedious, we must plead, in excuse for making it, a wish to present as much as 
possible of the peculiarities of our story, especially as those peculiarities occur 
frequently in works of Eastern fiction,— and also because the recital of one of 
the many adventures here recorded will serve very well for a type of all — our 
narrator appears to have written for an audience less fastidious than the no- 
velty-craving readers of Europe, and to have been tolerably well assured that 
so long as their tastes were gratified with pictures of magnificence and mira- 
culous adventures, they would not inquire closely whether or not the self-same 
wonders had been already proposed for their delectation : Jouder is now the 
narrator 

“And when we came to this mountain, he (Mohamed) said to me, *0 
Jouder, this valley is our wish and our goal.* Then he sought with 
me the path of this mountain, and descended from his mule and cried * 0 
Zitoun ! * (a familiar spirit given him for his attendance by his master) and be- 
hold one crying * Yes, 0 my lord Mohamed.’ Then said he to him, ‘Take this 
mule, Allah bless thee !’ Then he took out of his pouch flint and steel, and 
struck a light; then he came near to this mountain, and he took therefrom 
dust, about the quantity of a dirhem, and threw it into the fire. Then there 
arose from this a light, without smoke, and this light ascended for a time, and 
we found two bricks appear to us, and in each of these a ring, — one of silver 
and the other of gold — into which wc put our fingers, and hung our weight 
upon them, and they opened, and we saw a flight of steps, down which wc 
descended (there were thirty of them), and after the steps, appeared to us an 
entrance hall, whose floor was of lead and its walls of yellow brass, — and we 
went along this hall to the end of it, and there found a gale, beside which sat 
a damsel, beautiful as the sun in its shining, and with her a book, in which 
she was reading. And when she saw us, she stood up immediately, and she 
was smiling and laughing; and she said ‘Welcome and peace, and a wide 
place to my lord Jouder and my lord Mohamed of Tunis,’ and would have 
taken us by the hand. But Mohammed gave her not time to be on her feet 
before he took out from the box the quantity of a dirhem of the dust and 
threw it into the fire. From this there arose a great flame, and the girl cried 
out with such a yell and commotion, that we thought the whole place was 
overturned upon us; and she pitched with her head upon the pavement, and 
her head was dashed to pieces, and became small dust, and this lead became 
like as if it were fire. Mohamed made haste and ran up the steps on the 
right, and, in like manner, I ran up those on the left. Then this lead became 
flowing water, and bubbled like the bubbling of a boiling caldron : and we 
descended the steps and behold the door was already open ; this door we 
entered aid found a long hall ; when we went into it we saw a beautiful 
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damsel; in my life I had never seen the like of her for beauty, and grace, 
and stature, and fair proportion. She was sitting upon a throne of red 
gold, and in her hand a vessel of yellow brass, and behind her a locked gate. 
When she saw us, she stood up smiling, with this vessel in her hand, and said 
to us, ‘Welcome my lord Mohamed and my lord Jouder,’ and she sang, 
saying ‘ Both we and you we pray to the Prophet the Apostle of God 
You have forgotten us, and our dwellings have burnt, 

And the bulwark has disappeared by your care and by my effort — 

By Allah ! length of boundary awaits you for ever, 

And you shall be in delight for ever eternally.’— 

“Then she said * Comfort has come from him with whom is comfort ; for I 
have been twenty years in expectation of you, in my sleep and in the pleasures 
of my slumber; but praise be to God for the collecting of my dispersion in 
you.* Then Mohamed thanked her for what she had done, and we saluted 
her and stood waiting for her ; and she turned us this vessel, and out of it fell 
a key of gold. And she said to me, ‘ 0 my lord, this is the place of your 
seeking ; twenty sages have entered it and perished without obtaining what 
they sought. They penetrated only as far as that hall of lead, and that woman 
rose up to them and saluted them, and the lead became boiling water, and 
they perished ; but praise be to God for your safety.’ And she also said, ‘ This 
gate will open only to Jouder Ibn Omar, the fisherman.’ Then I went up to 
her, and seized this key, and opened the door immediately, and the damsel said 
‘Enter.’ Then we entered, and found a vestibule hung with embroidered 
tapestry, such as I had never seen the like of in my life, nor aught in the shape 
of it. And we found a dome, with four compartments, in each of which were 
seven marble vases covered with red gold; and I went to one of these vases, 
and opened it, and in it were gold ashrafis, each ashrafi of one hundred dinars, 
and on them was written ‘accoiding to what was done in the name of the 
king, Sont Bont Abulkahrm, king of the kings of the ginn and of his time.’ 
And I was astonished at these vases and at this gold. And we found in this 
place a locked door, and upon it sandal wood inlaid with silver. Then this 
girl turned to me and to the Maugrebi, and said, ‘ Before ye open this door, do 
ye know my name?’ Then said I, * Gentle lady, whence should we have know- 
ledge of thee — we who have never seen thee but in this place— where, indeed, 
thou hast done for us all that is good?’ The Shaikh Salih Abul’ajayib di- 
rected us to thee, and, 0 lady of the gazelles, and perdition of men, he bade 
us not disobey any of thy commandments.’ ” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal ,— At the meeting in February, after the election 
of vice-presidents and the Committee of Papers for the ensuing year, the 
officiating secretary (Dr. O’Shaughnessy) called the attention of the meeting 
to an important despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 18th September 
1839, in reply to an application from the Society (forwarded through the local 
government), soliciting the aid of Government to the amount of Rs. 200 per 
month in maintaining the museum of antiquities and natural history, and of 
11s. 800 per month, for the purchase of antiquities, manuscripts, and objects 
of natural history. The local government had granted Rs. 200 per month for 
the first-named object (that of obtaining a professed naturalist as curator), and 
had referred the latter application, with a recommendation, to the Court of 
Directors. In their despatch, the Court say : — 

“ The independent and useful activity of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
during so long a period, entitles it justly to your consideration, and looking to 
it as the only institution in India which offers any analogy to the great national 
libraries and museums of Europe, it is a legitimate object of public support. 
We therefore approve of the aid and encouragement which you have given. 
We think, however, that the extent to which you have gone is fully adequate 
to all purposes of public utility. The Society is already in possession of a 
library and museum of some extent, and the additions that may be made to 
either must be occasional and progressive. It does not happen in India as in 
Europe, that large public or private collections of a rare and valuable descrip- 
tion are offered for sale, and all accessions which the Society will have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring must be of limited extent and incidental occurrence. From 
the character, too, of the persons who arc likely to contribute to the Society’s 
collections, it is very improbable that a pecuniary equivalent will in all cases 
be desired, and it seems to us, on various grounds, unnecessary and objection- 
able to assign to the Society a permanent grant for the purpose of effecting 
occasional purchases. When an application from the Society comes before you 
for any definite outlay, it will be time enough to take into consideration the 
expediency of granting the particular assistance that may then be required. We 
shall not object to your granting to the Society funds for special purchases, 
as occasions arise, as far as may be compatible with a due regard to public , 
economy. On all such occasions, you will forward to our museum a selection 
from the articles which may have been so procured. 

“The more immediate and permanent want of the Society is the superinten- 
dence of a qualified person to preserve its collections, and arrange them in a 
scientific and systematic manner, so that they may be readily consulted, and 
be at all times subservient to the diffusion of useful knowledge; such a per- 
son may no doubt be met with at the presidency, and we do not object to your 
allowing to the Society the monthly sum of Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 as the salary 
for his services, with a further sum of Rs. 50 a month for the cost of preparing 
specimens, and maintaining the collections in order. It would, however, be 
an unprofitable waste of money to attempt the preservation of many of the 
objects of natural history in the climate of Bengal, and these when considered 
valuable should be transmitted to our museum. 

“ We do not object to the retrospective effect given to the appropriation of 
Rs. 500 a month for the publication of Oriental books, under the circumstances 
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stated ; and we take this opportunity of intimating our wish, that as soon as 
the work in hand shall have been completed, arrangements should be adopted 
for applying the grant to the printing of the text of the Vedas, with a com- 
mentary, as the oldest and most authentic record of the language and religion 
of the Hindus, and therefore indispensable to the history of opinion and of 
man.” 

The office of curator was tendered to Dr. McClelland, on the condition 
that two hours a day at least be allotted to its duties; that reports be furnished 
monthly of the state of the museum, and that no specimens be removed from 
the Society’s apartments. 

Dr. McClelland said, if it was intended that these rules should be strictly 
enforced, it would be the means of greatly limiting the endeavours of the 
curator, and he should, under such stipulations, decline the offer. 

The subject stood over till the next meeting. 

VARIETIES. 

Journey from Maulmain to Bankok.~A sketch of the route from the British 
settlement of Maulmain to Bankok, in Siam, as travelled by D. Richardson in 
December 1839, appears in the Maulmain Chronicle . 

Dr. Richardson left Maulmain on the 18th December, with three boats, and 
halting for a few minutes at Nyaungbcnseit, to ascertain that the elephants 
which were to join the party at Nat-kyoung, had started, proceeded to Kyaik- 
ma-re, where they came to for the night. Next day, starting with the morn- 
ing’s flood, they stopped to breakfast at the village of Attran, near the site of 
the old city of that name. Here the teak forests commence, detached clumps 
of trees being found on the right or eastern bank of the river. Left Attran, 
and entered the Zimmec river, where it is joined by the Wennyo, their united 
streams forming the Attran. The Zirnmce river is exceedingly tortuous in its 
course, the different reaches running towards every point of the compass. At 
night, they reached Kya-eng, a village inhabited by Kaycns. The following 
morning they arrived at Natkyoung, where they took the things out of the 
boats, this being the place where they were to be joined by the elephants, 
which had not yet arrived. 

“Nothing can be more uninteresting than the banks of the Attran and 
Zimmec rivers, winding through an alluvial soil, with banks of considerable 
depth, covered with rich arborescent vegetation to the water’s edge. After 
passing the villages on the first day, nothing is to be seen from the boats, be- 
yond an occasional alligator, or guana, or small bird. The river, though of 
great depth (having upwards of three fathoms opposite this halting-place), can 
discharge only a small quantity of water, owing to the small declivity in its 
channel, the consequent sluggishness of its course, and the great distance to 
which the tide reaches. Though the most productive river in the provinces 
in teak, its timber, particularly that of the lower part of the river and near its 
bank* is held in less repute than than that of Sarawaddee, in Burmah, or of 
Malabar ; the depth and great richness of the soil promoting its more rapid 
growth, and hence diminishing its strength. Since our timber-cutters have 
overcome the difficulties presented in the Mein-loon-gyee river, they have 
opened a mine of wealth to the provinces, in the splendid teak of that river, 
and of the Upper Salween.’’ 

* Since writing the above, I have seen an account of some experiments tried, as to the comparative 
state of the timber of these provinces and Malabar. Out of 10 pieces of 3 feet long, and 1| inch square, 

2 pieces of the Attran, and 2 of Upper Salween, broke with a weight of 926 pounds; 4 pieces of the 
same broke with 870 pounds •, 1 piece from a fallen tree broke with 7W3 ; and one piece of hill flood with 
646. The average of Malabar timber of the saw dimension* breaks with 850 pounds. 
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On the 21st the elephants arrived. Next day they started, and were de- 
tained an hour on the road, endeavouring to procure a guide from the small 
village of Nat-kyoung. The inhabitants asserted that they knew nothing of 
the road in the direction desired. At last, however, they procured the services 
of some of them, who, while accompanying us, protested to the last that they 
knew nothing of the road, 

On the 3d January 1840, they arrived at the Three Pagodas, the direct dis- 
tance travelled from Nat-kyoung, where the land-journey commenced, being 
about 110 miles, following generally the course of the Zimmee river, and occa- 
sionally crossing it. The daily distance travelled varied considerably, some- 
times losing our way and obliged to retrace our steps, and sometimes obliged 
to halt, owing to the elephants straying One elephant was lost altogether, 
being supposed to have joined a herd of wild ones, which were very numerous, 
the whole country being intersected with their tracks. “ Until within about 
35 miles on this side the Three Pagodas, the route lay generally through 
the teak forests, which are uninhabited, and destitute of all means of subsis- 
tence for human beings. Ere reaching the Three Pagodas, our provisions 
were expended, and we had to await the return of some men who had been 
despatched to the nearest Kaycng villages, in search of rice. For the three 
or four days of our march, we had nothing to eat, but some wild yams, which 
we fortunately fell in with, and fern leaves. The ground on which the Three 
Pagodas stands (so called, though only three heaps of loose stones), is of con- 
siderable height, being the centre of a range of rocky hills. The water on 
each side runs in an opposite direction, that on the eastern or Siamese side 
running by the Thoung*kala into the gulf of Siam, and on the western side by 
the Zimmee into the gulf of Martaban. The ground is rocky and barren, pro- 
ducing only a few stunted trees, some bamboos, and long grass. 

“ Though desirous of remaining here some time longer, in order to fix the 
site of the Three Pagodas, so well known as the boundary between our pos- 
sessions and Siam, by obtaining a lunar distance; yet, having been obstructed 
yesterday by a thick fog, and our people having been three days with no other 
food than what they picked up in the jungle, I determined on proceeding in 
the direction taken by the party gone in search of rice. We travelled about 
nine miles in a S.E. direction, losing an elephant during the day, the animal 
having taken fright at something, threw its rider, and ran off’. We reached 
the banks of the Thoung-kala about dark, and I determined on halting here till 
the party gone for rice made their appearance.” 

On the 5th, the party sent for rice returned with a supply of two baskets, 
sufficient for a couple of meals for the whole party. The head man of the 
village told our people that he could not receive payment for it, as he would 
be punished for so doing ; but promised to bring an elephant’s load on the 
morrow, when lie would take what might be offered to him as hire of the ele- 
phant. The party remained here during the 6th and 7th, receiving a farther 
supply of rice procured from some Siamese and Kayen villages, and endeavour- 
ing to catch the elephant which was lost on the road between this and the 
Three Pagodas, but in vain. 

On the 10th they passed two small Kayen villages during this day’s march, 
and halted in the neighbourhood of a third, the distance travelled from the 
Thoung-kala being about 30 miles, still in a S.E. direction. During their 
march this day, they passed through a small reedy valley, celebrated as the 
scene of a great victory gained by the Siamese over their invaders, the Burmese, 
in 1194, or 1812. In this year, when Men-de-ra-gyee, grandfather of the 
^f«/.i/0Mr«.N.S.VoL.33.No,12y. K 
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present king of Burmah, invaded Siam, his force was marching in an extended 
line, when the Siamese broke it. The king with the rear fled, leaving the van 
to the mercy of the Siamese, who, with the barbarity invariably displayed 
towards each other by these nations whenever they had the opportunity, tied 
many of them five or six at a time to trees, and shot or speared them. The 
direct tax levied on the Kaycns appears to be very little, but they have at the 
same time to find carriage and food for government officers and their tra ns 
that may pass this way. 

On the 18th they reached Mce-nam-noi, having travelled since the lGth a 
distance of about 73 miles, and incurring frequent detentions owing to the 
elephants straying. The path was generally through a dense jungle, the 
country hilly; and intersected with numerous small streams. “ Nothing can be 
more monotonous and uninteresting than such daily journics through a wild 
and almost uninhabited country. To describe one day’s journey, would be to 
describe the whole. We passed a few small and wretched Kayen villages, 
but throughout the whole extent of country hitherto passed over, scarce a sign 
of cultivation exists, or of anything denoting the presence of human beings. 
All is wild jungle, in journeying through which, the view is limited to a few 
yards around the path followed, and which latter has often to be made by 
our own elephants and people, forcing their way through the underwood. 
The direction travelled continues to be about south-easterly.” 

A month had now elapsed since they quitted Maulmain, and they were still 
eleven or twelve days’ journey from Bankok, which place they expected to 
reach in about three weeks. They had halted in a shed, prepared on the 
shingle in the bed of the Mee-nam-noi river. They first came upon it, under 
a different name, nine miles from the Pagodas, when they halted on the banks 
of the Thoung-kala, to which spot boats may ascend from hence when the 
river is full. “ We yesterday witnessed a scene that may be worth noting. 
About two miles from our halting-place, we passed the small Kayen village 
of Ka-way (at least the female portion of its inhabitants are Kayens, the males 
being Talains, and then absent On duty at this place), which some gold-washers, 
sent up annually by the Siamese government, were in the act of pillaging. 
Our approach saved for the time the poor creatures’ property, but all these 
people in government employ, whether in cutting timber, or seeking for gold- 
dust, receiving no pay, have a general license to plunder, on the plea of ob- 
taining provisions ; but nothing is said to come amiss to them, and the petty 
officers have generally a boat following them on the river for the first few days, 
which, when filled with plunder from the villages in their line of march to their 
destination, they send home to their families.” 

The Mee-nam-noi, from which the lower part of the river Own takes the name, 
has its rise in the hills direct east of Ye, and falls into the Dayaik or Daraik, 
by a deep, rocky ravine, not more than a few yards wide, opposite the present 
small frontier part of the same. The whole city of Dayaik, or Daraik of an- 
cient maps, is situated on the banks of the latter stream, about a day’s journey 
above the junction of the two ; it is now destitute of inhabitants, but as we 
are much less troublesome neighbours to the Siamese than were the Burmese, 
“The Myo-tsa, or head man, of this place, has received a royal order to re- 
establish it with Talains, who, he says, will be allowed to bring their families 
with them; it is, however, in my mind very questionable, for the king fears, 
and with good reason, that the Talains would run off to their own country, 
now under British rule, if they once got so near it with their families. The 
Myo-tsa of this place has been, on the whole, extremely civil to us, and has 
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provided a boat in which to send some of the heavy things and some sick 
people to Kam-bdo-ri, which will not reach that place before ourselves, the 
river being so tortuous as to require five days to go down with the stream.” 

In the course of the day, about twenty boats passed up with Laos people 
from Chan-da-poo-ri (who were taken prisoners by the Siamese in their cruel 
destruction of that place) on their way to the Be-laut river, to work the sands 
for gold. The number of people so employed amounts in some years to 2,500, 
who work during three months, and are made to produce a maximum of one 
tical^of gold, all above which they are allowed to keep. 

On the 15th they reached Kam-boo-ri, a distance from the halting-place on 
the Mee-nam-noi of about 80 miles, the direction continuing about S.E. 
On the 21st they crossed the river, and halted opposite the small station of 
Ta-ta-kan, dignified with the name of town, though now containing only seven 
houses, with a ruined bamboo stockade. On the 23d they halted opposite to 
the small ruined stockade of Mong*tsein, situated on the eastern bank of the 
river. “ I find,” says Dr. Richardson, “ the Talain garrisons in these stock- 
ades are more military than I had supposed, as they are not employed in col- 
lecting the taxes which are taken to this place by the Kaycns. The chief of 
Mong-tsein receives GO ticals a year from the king, and fifty men are detailed 
for the duties of this post ; but as there is no muster-roll forwarded to hcad- 
quaitcrs, those who choose to remain with their families are allowed to do so 
on paying 2G ticals to the head man, and a small party only find their way to 
the frontier. The party wc found there was stronger than usual, having fifteen 
men present, and the head man being absent at Bankok with five more.” 

On the 24th they re- crossed the river just below the modern Mong-tsein, 
and in twenty minutes reached the walls of the old city of that name (literally 
‘ Lion’s City’), which must have been long deserted, as the walls, though well- 
defined, are, together with the whole interior of the place, overgrown with 
lofty forest trees. It had the form of a square, each face a mile in extent, 
with a large tank and interior town. The people who accompanied them had 
no traditions of the place, except that in former days gold and silver were 
very abundant. 

“Au hour after leaving this ancient town, we met a party of two Siamese 
and three Talains, with an order from the Myo-won (governor) of Kam-boo-ri 
to the head man of Mong-tsein, to accompany us, but as we were then some 
miles from him, he escaped this duty. So difficult is it to get, or so careless 
are these people in giving, information to be depended on, that one of the two 
Siamese told us they had left Kam-boo-ri the day before at daylight, while the 
other said at eleven in the forenoon. We shortly after passed the small town 
of Mong-khut, probably deserted about the same time as Mong-tsein. The 
interior was a perfect level, covered with long, even grass, and high forest trees 
wide apart from each other, without any underwood, giving it the appearance 
of a park. We travelled during this day along a good and perfectly level cart- 
road ; the soil was fertile, and capable, apparently, of affording subsistence to 
a large population, but with the exception of the small posts on the river, the 
country seems destitute of inhabitants, there being only one or two Kayen 
villages, of two or three houses in each, in the whole district of Mong-tsein. 
The river, See-sa-wot, which joins this river at Kam-boo-ri, is said to have 
even fewer inhabitants along its banks, and the intermediate country is a wil- 
derness. We halted this day near a small puddle of stinking, green water, 
and the Siamese declared there was no other halting-place where good water 
was to be found for many miles, but on the following morning our elephant 
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people, when collecting the animals, came to a beautiful stream within a hun- 
dred yards of us, just too late to be of any use to us Our march from 
iiencc to Kam-boo-ri (about 16 miles) was along a dead level plain, from two 
to six miles in breadth, thinly covered with trees, with very little underwood, 
but covered with a strong coarse grass, the soil apparently good. Near the 
end of the march we came on the first paddy plains we have seen since quit- 
ting Maulmain. We crossed the Sec-sa-wot, here about three or four feet 
deep, and 160 paces wide, to a shed prepared for us enclosed in a palisade of 
bamboos. After waiting an hour, and no notice being taken of us, I sent to 
announce our arrival to the Myo-won, and to request an interview on the 
morrow. As usual with great men in this country, he was reported to be 
asleep, but his writer promised to let him know of our arrival when he awoke, 
and almost as soon as our people returned, the writer made his appearance, 
with ten or twelve trays of fruit, and a civil speech. A few minutes after he 
had taken his departure, he appeared again with some trays of sweetmeats and 
oranges, and a civil message from the Myo-won, begging to be excused seeing 
me on the the morrow. I, however, repeated my request for an early inter- 
view, in consideration of the delays that had occurred on my journey hither, 
and the writer returned. On the 26th the writer came out to say the Myo- 
won would be glad to sec me in the afternoon, as lie was then engaged listen- 
ing to the instructions of some i’oongyees. lie desired to know what I was 
in the habit of eating, as he wished to give me an entertainment, I said, I was 
obliged to the Myo-won for lus kind intentions, but as I never ate more than 
twice a-day, I begged him not to take any trouble about feeding me. I have 
found this the best plea for not partaking of their unsavoury kindness, as ab- 
stinence is considered meritoiious with them, and to cat only twice a-day 
quite a virtue. At a little after one, the same person came to say the Myo- 
won was prepared to sec me. I accordingly rode in, taking with me a double- 
barrel gun, a flask or two of powder, some caps, and a small carpet, I found 
all the officers of the town assembled at a Zeyat on the bank of the river, 
about ten minutes walk from my tent, and was met at the door by one of 
them, who pointed out my seat, a chair on one side of the entrance. The 
Myo-won came in about five minutes after, and seated himself on a sort of 
platform at the other end of the room or shed : his officers in front of him 
crouched on their elbows. 'The usual questions having been asked and re- 
plied to on the part of each of us, I asked him if he had any objection to give 
up some Thug convicts then at Kam-boo-ri, having escaped from the jail at 
Tavoy. He told me he would not do anything of the kind without an order 
from the capital, and hinted at an exchange between them and some Cochin 
Chinese prisoners of war, who had escaped from Kam-boo-ri, and found their 
way to Maulmain. I endeavoured to explain the distinction between such 
characters, as our escaped convicts and mere prisoners of war, but without 
much success. After some conversation on the war between Siam and Cochin 
China, he ordered in about twenty small dishes of sweetmeats, roast pork, and 
fowls and soup, all apparently of Chinese cookery, and not of the most inviting 
appearance. Different trays were at the same time brought in for my people, 
who did much more honour to his hospitality. He then pressed me to remain 
four or five days, but I declined stopping above one day more. By dint of a 
good deal of inquiry since I reached this, I had learned that there is a good 
and much frequented road, as indeed might naturally be expected, between 
this and Bankok by Nong-Kcw j and when the subject of my route was dis- 
cussed, I intimated my intention of proceeding by the route, but a wish was 
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expressed that I would proceed via Rajah-poo-ree, or Prak Prce, to which I 
objected, ns it lies considerably out of the direct course to Bankok. After return- 
ing from the Myo-won’s, I was visited by two or three Siamese officers, all 
urging me to take the route by Rajah-poo-ree, and when I saw the Myo-won 
again on the following day (27th), I had to go over all my arguments against 
this route, but to no effect ; I was obliged to yield and proceed by the route they 
chose to take me. With this exception of dragging me two days out of my 
way, my reception was on the whole very friendly. We were plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions, and after my first interview with the Myo-won, our 
people were allowed to move about freely.” 

The town, Kam-boo-ri, is situated opposite the junction of the See-sa-wot and 
Mee-nam-noi rivers, principally along the banks of the former. It is a long, 
straggling place, consisting of one long street, with about three hundred houses 
in it, and there may be about two hundred more in the small streets branching 
off from it, and in the fort. The Sce-sa-wot is here about 150 or 200 paces 
wide, and three feet deep, but the width may be doubled when the water is at 
its height. There were lying here about forty canoes and eighty boats of con- 
siderable size. A brick fort has lately been built here, ahout 500 by 300 
paces; the walls appeared about sixteen or eighteen feet high, and there are 
said to be twenty guns in the fort. There was no bazaar in the town, but a 
few stalls on the shingly bed of the river, where salted eggs and gnapie are 
sold in small quantities. On the whole it is a paltry place considering the 
importance the Burmese have always attached to it, and that it is within six 
days of the capital. 

February 3d they reached Na-kout-chat-tee, a distance of about 48 miles 
from Rajah-poo-ree, in a north easterly direction. On the 1st, the mahnuts, 
who had been sent for the elephants, found them, contrary to the promise of 
the people sent by the Myo-won to take charge of them, tied up close to the 
town. “ As they were preparing to start, a message came from the Myo-won 
to request me not to hurry off, as breakfast was preparing for our party. To 
this I returned an acknowledgment of his kindness, and intimated my intention 
to wait, and in the mean time, I was again urged to go by the river. Among 
other arguments made use of to alter my determination, was a personal one, 
by representing that the Myo-won of Kam-boo-ri would obtain credit with the 
king, for having prevailed on me to come to Rajah-poo-ree, while he, the 
Myo-won, could not induce me to go to May-klong. I replied, that I did not 
think such personal motives should influence me ; that I was desirous of obey- 
ing my orders, by proceeding without any unnecessary delay to the capital^ 
and that when I had seen the ministers there, I should be happy to comply 
with any wish that might be expressed for my visiting any particular towns or 
parts of the country. The breakfast was brought in, and when duly discussed, 
we started. Fortunately, the guides were not ready, for having gone along 
the west and south faces of the fort, and halted for them at a small Zeyat 
about half a mile off, we fell in with a paity of labourers returning from their 
fields, from whom we inquired the road. They had just pointed it out to us 
when the guide came up, and declared that in the direction I now proposed to 
go no road existed, and that it lay in another direction, pointing towards the 
salt marshy land between us and the sea at the head of the gulf. We, how- 
ever, took the road pointed out by the labourers, and continued on it all the 
way to this place. It lay along the edge of a deep belt of Palmyra trees and 
common jungle, in which are several villages. Between this jungle and the 
head of the gulf, a distance of about a couple of days* march, is an alluvial 
plain, the lower part intersected with nullahs and formed into salt fields, and 
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the upper part cultivated to a considerable extent by the inhabitants of the 
villages in the belt of jungle, and it was in the lower part of this plain that the 
t guides desired to take us. Though this plain is said to be covered with water 
in the rains, yet at this season it was perfectly dry at its upper part, and we 
kept along a path at the edge of the jungle, though the high road to Bankok 
was a mile or a mileand a half more to the northward within the jungle. 

“ On arriving here, the first person we met in the village (for though digni- 
fied with the name of a town, it does not contain above two hundred houses) 
informed us that the Myo-won was at the north end of it, preparing a Zeyat 
for us; on arriving at which, we found by the chips lying about, and the new 
thatch, that it had been just roofed. As my people were going in to report my 
arrival to the Myo-won, some of the town officers came out to inquire who I 
was, where I came from, and where I was going ? Though by their prepara- 
tions they were evidently aware of our coming, I satisfied them on these 
points, and asked whether the Myo-won of Rajah-poo-ree had not sent, as he 
promised me he would, to the officers here, stating the purport of my mission, 
and requesting I might be furnished with what I required? They said, they 
had not heard a word of my approach till the moment of my arrival, and that 
it was impossible to take elephants and horses by this route to Bankok ; in- 
deed, that there was no road even for foot-passengers. They departed with 
the information I had given them, and in about an hour, the Myo-won sent 
to say he would be glad to see me if I wished to call on him. I did so shortly 
after, when he assured me, with so much earnestness and apparent sincerity, 
appealing to his age (which may be about seventy) as vouching for his veracity, 
that the road was impassable between this and Bankok,— in fact, that no road 
existed— that it was scarcely possible to resist conviction, more especially as 
I had not had time to make any particular inquiries, and having learnt nothing 
more on the subject of the road than that such an one existed, and that it was 
daily travelled, I was obliged to consent to his writing to the ministers. My 
previous information about it, however, was very soon confirmed by the 
people of the village and the priests, who also told my people that passengers 
faom Rajah-poo-rec had arrived the day before, with a communication regarding 
me *the nature of which had not transpired. 

“In the afternoon of the 5th, I received a message from the Myo-won, 
requesting I would call on him, with which I immediately complied, when I 
learnt that the boat furnished me at Rajah-poo-ree, for some of our sick 
people, had arrived at the capital, and that an order had been sent to furnish 
me with boats here, leaving my elephants and horses behind. I endeavoured, 
without success, to take the latter with me, but they made all sorts of excuses, 
and said there were no bouts large enough. I replied, that I had seen several 
that would answer the purpose, but they said they were unsteady and unsafe, 
and, in fact, though they would not directly say I should not take my horse 
with me, they shuffled from one objection to the other, till I gave up the 
point. In the course of this day, my people succeeded in obtaining such a 
detailed account of the road from hence to Bankok, which is daily travelled 
by cattle of every description, that had I been before in possession of it, I 
needed not to have put up with the delay I suffered.” 

On the 5th February they embarked in four boats for Bankok. The course 
was generally south-easterly. They passed during the day many small vil- 
lages, almost wholly occupied by Chinese, engaged in sugar manufacture, of 
which they saw about eight establishments, the largest having four mills for 
breaking the cane, moved by buffaloes. The banks of the river are exceedingly 
low, but at a village where they stopped for breakfast, on proceeding about a 
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gun-shot inland, an extensive plain was seen, quite dry at this season, and covered 
with paddy-stubble. 

On the 7th, they reached Mong-tsein, a small Siamese town situated a 
little below the place where the river divides, one branch continuing its 
course westerly to the sea, the other running about N.E. to Bankok. ** A 
toy, or shed, had been erected for me at this place, in which the Myo-won’s 
brother was waiting to receive me, and he himself soon after came out, 
dressed in Chinese crape. He was quiet and civil, and remained about an 
hour. The Myo-won informed me that there were l,f>00 Talains at this place, 
and I subsequently learned that there are from eight to nine hundred families 
of Talains along the banks of this river, chiefly employed in making salt. 
On the 8th the Myo-won came out, having previously sent a breakfast for 
myself and people, and told us we had better now start. He came to the 
end of the wharf to see me off, and said he hoped to sec me again on my 
return. The two boats in which we now embarked had been sent from the 
capital for me, and had arrived during the night. They were large com- 
modious panngs (long boats, with a house on them), sufficient to convey 
every one with comfort, one manned by twenty Talains and the other by 
twenty Cummins or Cambodians. The Talains were dressed in blue shirts 
and trowsers, with black bamboo-worked hats, and the Cummins like Malays, 
whom they very much resembled in appearance. We started at 9 a.m., and 
the tide soon after turned against us, rendering our progress very slow. 
At 6 p.m. we were obliged to wait for want of water in the river till near 
10. At 11 we entered a cut made from this river to a small stream which 
falls into the May-nam (the Bankok) river, and which completes the com- 
munication with the capital by water in this direction. This cut we passed 
through in a few minutes, and in half an hour found ourselves in deep 
water on the Bankok side of the cut. At 4 a.m. we arrived at the British 
factory situated on the^ide of the river opposite to the city and fort of 
Bankok, and here some government officers were waiting to receive me.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Oriental Portfolio. Part II. London, 1810, Smith, Elder and Co. 

The appearance of a second number of this magnificent work induces us to hope that 
public patronage has kept pace with its high claims to that encouragement. The views 
contained in this number are the following : — 1. Kunkhul, or rather a temple at that 
village, situated on the left hank of the Ganges, near Haridwar, and a place of note in 
the first century before the Christian era. 2. The Tomb of a Vizier of the Emperor 
lloomayoon, at Delhi, an exquisite specimen of Mahomedan architecture, of the simple 
or less ornamented style. 3. The Mausoleum of Zufder Junge, also at Delhi, the inte- 
rior of which edifice was the subject of one of the views in the first number of the 
Portfolio, 4. Ruins at Decg, exhibiting fine specimens of Hindu architectural art : 
the cornice, architrave, brackets, and mouldings of one of these ruined edifices remind 
us of some of the richest examples of classical architecture, whilst the circular arches are 
of a Norman character. 5. The last is a splendid view of the oft-described Chandnee 
Chouk of Delhi, the Regent Street, or Portland Place, of that narrow -streeted capital. 
The view shows the mosque of Roshun-ud-Dowla, from the porch of which Nadir Shah 
directed the massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi, to the number of 100,000, 

All these prints are lithographed with great beauty, from drawings by Mr. C. Dibdin, 
after sketches by Lieutenant Bacon, to whose taste and industry we owe so much accu- 
rate knowledge of the scenery and edifices of India. 

Observations on the Extension and present Condition of the Scottish Church in India, 
and on the Mission of the Church of Scotland in that Country; in a Letter ad- 
dressed to each of the Conveners of the General Assembly's Committees on “ India 
Churches” and" Foreign Missions.” By the Rev. Joseph Laurie, D.D., Senior 
Chaplain of St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. Edinburgh, 1840. Johnstone. 

Dr, Laurie, in these ably written letters, pleads hard for an extension of the 
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Scottish Church in India, t. e. an increase of its ministers, who are at present inade- 
quate to meet the wants of the European society in that country ; and lays open, in 
the letter on Foreign Missions, his opinions respecting this important subject. He 
joins in the prayer, “ give us more Missionaries,” but he adds, “ it wouid be better, in 
my opinion, to extinguish our Mission, or any Mission, than to paralyse it with men 
of inferior qualifications.” Dr. Laurie is an advocate of itinerant preaching in India, 
the objections to which, founded upon the danger of exciting the religious prejudices of 
the natives, he thinks futile. He enumerates a variety of encouragements to Missions ; 
amongst its discouragements, he includes the Parsee controversy, which occurred after 
he left India. He thinks the Parsecs have been stirred up by some local but secret 
European influence ; but he, at the same time, candidly admits that a more lengthened 
probation should have been resorted to in the case of the youngest of the two converts, 
who was only seventeen. He, however, defends Dr. Wilson from the charges imputed 
to him in the Parsee memorial. 

Exposure of Misrepresentations contained in the Preface to the Correspondence of 

William Wilherforce liy H. C. Robinson, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of Mr. 

Clarkson's “ Strictures.” London, 1810. Moxon. 

That the Messrs. Wilherforce should have felt some mortification at the manner in 
which the public took up the cause of Mr. Clarkson, who was so unjustly libelled in 
their Life of their father, is not to be wondered at ; but the mode in which they have 
vented their resentment (instead of exhibiting a Christian spirit of meekness), by an 
insulting personal attack upon Mr. Clarkson’s editor, was, considering their station 
and profession, wholly unexpected. Mr. Robinson, whose character is too well known 
in the literary world to be injured by the insinuations of Messrs Wilherforce, lias, how- 
ever, chastised them with sufficient seventy, which they will not feel the less for the 
quiet and unruffled spirit in which the discipline is inflicted. 

Religion in connexion with a National System of Instruction , their Union advocated } 

the Arguments of Non-Religionists considered , and a System proposed. By W. 

M. Gunn. Edinburgh, 1840. Oliver and Boyd. 

This important question is discussed by Mr. Gunn at much length, and with great 
ability, in all its parts. 

A Dissenter's Apology for an Established Church, in a Letter to his Munster . 

London, 18 10. Uatchurd and Son. 

Thf, expediency of a national establishment is here put upon a footing which, we 
think, must convince any conscientious Dissenter. The aj^ument is new, but it is not 
the less convincing on that account. 

A Chapter on Duelling , by one of the People called Christians. Reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine . London, 1840. Fraser. 

This is a “ curious and erudite disquisition,” as our respected contemporary, Oli- 
ver Yorke terms it, showing the sinfulness and folly of the “ fashionable and popular 
practice called Duelling.” It offers very serious and powerful considerations against a 
custom diametrically opposed to one of the essential principles of Christianity; but, 
ably as the writer has discussed the question, he has based it upon too narrow grounds. 
Duelling is a vice in the body politic somewhat analogous to certain diseases in the na- 
tural body, which a prudent surgeon is compelled to leave alone, lest, by an attempt to 
eradicate them, he should injure some vital part. 

A History of British Birds. By Wiixiam Yarrf.ll, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S,. Illustrated 
by a Wood-cut of each Species, and numerous Vignettes. 

This beautiful work proceeds with much spirit, and when completed (it has reached 
the nineteenth part) will be not only an acquisition to the zoologist, but an ornament to 
any library. 

Heath’s Wavcrley Gallery , or the principal Female Characters in Sir Walter Scott's 
Romances and Poems. London, 1840. Tilt, 

These ideal portraits are finely executed, and the idea of helping the reader of Scott 
to embody his abstract essences is a happy one, 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated. London, 1840. Virtue. 

We have already spoken highly of these excellent exhibitions of the grand scenery of 
Canada, and need only say, that there is no abatement of energy in carrying on the work 
as far 4 as the fifth part. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. XXXIV. 

There has been no intelligence from India or China this month of much 
importance. The operations going forward in Egypt and Syria, and which 
are of the greatest moment to our foreign relations, scarcely come within 
the scope of our review, except for the purpose of warning our readers of 
the delay which these operations may cause in the transmission of the next 
mail from India. 

During the past month, the public have had an announcement of infor- 
mation having reached Homlmy, the latter end of July, that the British ex- 
pedition to China had demolished the forts at the Hocea Tigris, and bom- 
barded Canton. The date of this information is sufficient to discredit it. 

From the Singapore papers, we have given full details of the sailing of 
the expedition from that, its place of rendezvous, and it appears that Ad- 
miral Elliot had passed Anjier on his direct route to China from the (’ape o( 
Good Hope. The time when the expedition will have reached its destina- 
tion it is impossible to calculate with any thing hie precision, depending, as 
it does, not only upon the weather, but upon the speed of the slowest sailing 
transport, supposing the wind to be fair. The scanty news from China 
afford but little means of judging whether any serious opposition will be 
offered ; at all events, no preparations had been made m the month of May, 
when Governor Lin began to talk of putting tin* city in a state of defence, 
if the English should attack and take the Hogue. No man acquainted with 
the state of the Chinese forts and defences, and of their navy, can suppose 
that it is in their power to offer any effectual resistance to such a force as is 
now sent against them. A Canton paper sa)s that Lin, though of a fickle 
character, is not likely to yield, and that he has so high an opinion of the terror 
of his name, and of the bravery of the China land forces, that “ he will scorn 
the idea of coming to terms.” He has, however, hitherto conducted him- 
self like a man of sense and discretion, and if he is one, he will not protract ^ 
a useless struggle. The ulterior measures of our commanders will probably 
depend upon the first experiment. 1 he gossip on board the fleet leads to the 
belief that an attempt on Peking will be made. The capture of that city 
would give eclat to the expedition, but it is an enterpnze of probably more 
difficulty than the European community at Canton were in the habit of re- 
garding it, and, even if accomplished, it would leave a rankling sense of 
disgrace in the Chinese people, which might never be eradicated and give 
place to friendly sentiments. There are numerous inlands and stations on 
the coast of China, which could be occupied, for the protection of our trade, 
and to bridle any efforts in future to get rid of stipulations. As we have em- 
barked in the war — the most unjust that England was ever engaged in — 
let us be merciful in the prosecution of it, and not create any misery, or 
any resentment and mortification to the Chinese we can possibly avoid. 

AsiatJourn. N.S.Vol.33.No.130, L 
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• There are reports from Burmah, which denote that that empire is in an 
unsettled state ; that intestine tumults are rendering the throne of Tharra- 
waddee, like that of most usurpers, an uneasy one. We recommend to the 
notice of the reader an account (p. 116) of the character and policy of this 
ruler, whence it would appear that both have been much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Nepaul is likewise said to be in a state of insurrection. The 
late outrage on our borders has (as we expected) been disavowed by the 
Nepaulese authorities, who have made compensation for it. 

The intelligence from Afghanistan is, upon the whole, satisfactory. The 
Ghilzies have been put down, after two rather smait actions ; their forts and 
chiefs have been taken, and the force employed against them was about to 
return to Cabul. In Scinde, matters are said to wear a disturbed aspect, 
the Beloochees having (as might have been anticipated) become troublesome, 
since the affair of Lieut. Claike, which has turned out more calamitous than 
at first represented. This officer, it appears, was not killed on the spot, but 
either died of his wounds, or was put to death. An expedition was to take 
the field in August against the Murree tribe, and will no doubt exact severe 
retribution. 

The advices from Khiva furnish grounds for believing that the Russian 
invading army suffered not only from famine and the weather, but that a 
severe defeat, with the loss of l,o(J0 men, was amongst the causes of their 
retreat. It is said, but we know not how correctly, that (’apt. Abbott, who 
had been authoiized by the Khan to proceed to St. Peteisbuigh, has arrived 
in England. 

The vizier of Herat is reported to be still acting the traitor’s part 
towards us. Col. Stoddart remains a captive at Bokhara. Kohan Dil 
Khan, one of the Barukzye sirdars of Candahnr, has died at Tehran. Of 
his brother, Dost Mahomed, no correct accounts are published. 

The domestic intelligence from the Presidencies is barren. Wc regret 
to fyid that Bengal and the Upper Provinces have been exposed to the 
dreadful visitation of an inundation, w inch will cause a wide extent of 
misery amongst the poor; some of whom, after seeing their ciops destroyed, 
were , obliged to seek refuge amongst the branches of trees. How far the 
canals, proposed by Copt. Cautley (p. 91) would tend to remedy or to 
aggravate this besetting sin of the climate of India, is worthy of oonsidcra- 
tipn. The imprisonment of the Rev. \V. O’Sullivan, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and a British subject, by the French authorities at Chanderna- 
gore, has created no little commotion at Calcutta; but the merits of the case 
are a good deal darkened by the conflicting representations of the partisans 
on each side of the question. The )Qung Rajah of Moorshedabad is about 
to establish a Sanscrit College in Ins little territory. Another Rajah, 
Rajnarain Roy, who distinguished himself by his arbitrary proceedings 
towards the editor of a naliv e paper, and b) setting the process of the Supreme 
Court at defiance, lias been excluded from the list of visiters at Government 
House. This maik of displeasure (it is worth noticing) appeals to have 
been felt by the Rajah more deeply than his imprisonment and punishment 
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by the sentence of the Court. An aot of resolution in a native female, 
recorded in p. 102, is another proof that the Hindu women, even in Bengal, 
arc not deficient in spiiit. 

From Madras, we have nothing which invites comment this month. At 
Bombay, Mr. Gibbard, who had been deprived of his commission in the 
Company's army, for having directed the death of certain natives m Sawunt 
Warree, was virtually acquitted of murder, by the refusal of the grand jury 
to find a bill on the evidence for the prosecution. The charge of the 
judge contains an able exposition of the law, as regards cases of this kind, 
where the troops of a power like British India are called to interfere between 
rival parties in a protected state, and are compelled to act offensively against 
one of the parties. We have given the details of another trial by a pas- 
senger on board a ship bound to India against the master for an assault, 
which the latter justified on the usual ground of its being an act of necessary 
coercion. The expressions attributed to the master seem (very properly) to 
have been taken into consideration by the judge in affixing the penalty. 
The last accounts from Aden represent that another attack from the Arabs 
was expected. 

The items of intelligence from Cochin-China present a singular contrast. 
On one side, we see the king availing himself of the instructions of the 
French missionaries in European arts, and on the other, exposing one of 
those missionmics to tortuies and death, with all the perverse and cruel 
ingenuity of an American savage. 

The Australasian intelligence is flat. The discover) of extensive pasture 
lands, or rather the re-discovery of the Darling Downs, discovered by Mr. 
Cunningham some years ago, seems 1o have gladdened the stoek-holders. 
Port Essington has been visited by a terrific hurricane, which has reduced 
that settlement to a perfect wilderness." The advices from Port Phillip 
are encouraging. 

The subject of immigration has undergone much discussion at the Capo, 
in consequence of the receipt of Lord .John Russell’s Letter of Instruction 
to the Land and Emigration Board. 'Hie peculiar circumstances of that 
colony, which wants, not capitalists, but mere labourers, and which has 
but little waste land to dispose of, place it in a different position from that* 
of the British colonies in Australasia and Bntish America. The diffi- 
culty seems to be, how to provide an ample fund for encouraging immi- 
gration, without hampering and limiting the resources for road-making and 
other local improvements. 

It would appear that the redoubtable Dingaan, king of the Zoolas, and 
the rancorous enemy of the emigrants at Natal, had been captured and 
put to death by one of his former chiefs. 
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ANTICIPATED DESPATCH FROM CHINA. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir : The impatience of the public to learn the result of the expedition to 
China, has led me to devise an expedient for gratifying it. The justice of our 
cause, the cowardice of the Chinese, and the bravery of our troops, do not 
permit a single individual in the country to doubt what the result must be : the 
failure of the expedition is, in fact, looked upon as an event barely within the 
limits of possibility. Nothing remains, therefore, but to conceive the means 
and operations whereby this certain end has been (for it must now have been) 
effected ; and after conferring with several experienced officers of the army 
and navy, and some old commanders in the China trade, and after receiving 
some valuable suggestions from Mr. Murphy (to whom I beg to tender my 
thanks) as to the best mode of combining causes and deducing conse- 
quences, I flatter myself that the following anticipated despatch to Lord Auck- 
land, the Governor-general of India, will prove not far from the truth : 

“ Peking, 25th August 1840. 

“My Lord* — I have the honour to congratulate your lordship upon the com- 
plete success of the expedition, which you were pleased to place under my 
command, and to inform you that her Majesty’s troops are in possession of 
the city from whence I date this despatch, and in fact masters of the whole 
Chinese empire, after a course of triumphs which have added fresh lustre and 
new trophies to the military renown of Britain I might say of this army, 
without arrogance, f we came, we saw, we conquered.’ 

“His excellency the admiral will report in detail to your lordship the bril- 
liant feats of the naval part of the expedition ; I shall, therefore, briefly state 
that, on arriving at the Bocca Tigris, we captured a war-junk of formidable 
dimensions, which had been sent thither apparently to reconnoitre, but which 
surrendered without firing a shot. Upon interrogating the people on board, 
in the hope of gaining some information respecting the preparations of the 
enemy, their means of defence, the strength of the forts, &c., we found the 
poor creatures so paralyzed with fear, that they had not the power of articu- 
lation. The officers were in the same condition, or stupified with opium, and 
the commander of the junk (an admiral in the Chinese navy) had expired just 
previous to her surrender — whether from suicide, or the intensity of his terror, 
we could not, of course, ascertain. Left, therefore, to conjecture, it was 
deemed prudent to lose no time in sending forward the troops to Canton, for- 
bearing from actual hostilities until a gun should be fired by the enemy, and 
then tc strike a salutary terror by displaying the superiority of her Majesty’s 
arms. 

“This resolution was soon to be put into execution. Upon reaching the 
first fort, where the Chinese had engaged some Portuguese and Lascar gun- 
ners, several shots were fired, and one was distinctly heard whizzing above the 
main-top-gallant-mast-hcad of the admiral’s ship. A broadside from that ves- 
sel, accompanied by three hearty cheers, was sufficient to lay the whole fort in 
ruins, precisely (to use the admiral’s own words, in a private letter to me) * as 
if it had been made of ginger-bread and the garrison was seen flying across 
the country, with the utmost precipitation, their tails streaming in the wind. 
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“ The advantages attending this prompt procedure were soon apparent. All 
the other forts, some seemingly of great strength, were regularly evacuated as 
the expedition approached, and as there was no prospect of resistance, the 
troops were put on board the boats and small craft, and proceeded up the 
Canton river, exhibiting rather the appearance of a regatta, than that of a 
hostile force coming to take possession of the largest empire in the world. 

“ Upon reaching Canton, we found the landing-place occupied by a vast 
body of persons, and ns we could not be satisfied whether their intentions were 
peaceable or not, I ordered Mr. Gutzlaff, the interpreter, to go forward and 
ascertain the fact. He returned with the gratifying intelligence that they were 
all friends; that they consisted mostly of respectable opium-smugglers, in 
Canton and its vicinity, who not only professed the utmost friendship, but 
offered to co-operate with us in overthrowing the tyrannical domination of 
Taou-kwang; advising us not to delay for an instant our advance to Peking. 
Mr. Gutzlaff brought a letter from one of the principal men, which I think your 
lordship will be convinced not only breathes a warm spirit of attachment to the 
British cause, but is no despicable evidence of the progress which the English 
language is making amongst the more influential portion of the Chinese nation, 
affording the grand prospect of our language spreading over this vast part of 
Asia. It is as follows : — ‘ First chop sir high, Glad come have you — opium 
have, you have, we have, ch ? — Lin he bow-wow,* English ho-hof — fan-kwei 
ever for, Han-jin no go down up tea give much ever/ 

“ Having effected a landing outside the city of Canton, without the slightest 
disaster — if I except some trifling pecuniary losses sustained by a few incau- 
tious officers who, staring about them, suffered their pockets to be picked by 
some of the lower order of by-standers — I established my head-quarters in 
the late British Factory, which I was mortified to find stripped of all its ele- 
gant furniture, and much deteriorated, the walls being scribbled over with 
Chinese characters, the import of which Mr. Gutzlaff’ reported to be of the 
most insulting kind. The characters were accompanied by rude attempts at 
caricature — for example, a human figure, with red hair and a blue jacket (no 
doubt intended for Capt. Elliot), was represented hanging upon a gibbet, with 
a chest of opium dangling from his legs. Such an insult upon the British 
nation and uniform roused the indignation of the army, and I had much diffi- 
culty in restraining the troops from committing excesses upon our friends the 
opium-traders, which I should have bs:en grieved at, for a more kind, inoffen- 
fensive, and honourable body of men, I never saw. 

“ The requisite arrangements having been made, I directed the troops to 
march towards the city-gate, preceded by some pieces of heavy artillery 
and a corps of sappers, expecting it would be necessary to force an en- 
trance; but we soon found that this barrier, which had been impassable to 
our peaceable countrymen, asking for their just rights, was open and unde- 
fended. A few Tartar guards were stationed there, for ornament’s sake, for 
their countenances and demeanour'indicated the utmost courtesy and civility. 
Being at the head of the advanced column, and Mr. Gutzlaff not being at 
hand, I inquired of one of these men whether the governor was in the city, 
using the Canton jargon: ‘John Tuck Lin, where?’ The fellow threw a 
grotesque expression of alarm into his countenance, and pointed up the street, 
imitating with his feet the action of a man running very fast. I deduced from 

* A Clerical error probably for ptth>haou, i.c. * bad ’-meaning ‘ a bad man,' f Ditto for haou-haou, 

'ery good.’ 
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this Hie inference that his Excellency the Viceroy and Commissioner had 
abandoned the city, which we soon discovered to be really the fact. 

“ I now called a council of my officers in the Viceroy’s palace (whence so 
many insulting edicts have been issued, commanding foreigners to * tremble 
intensely ’), when it was resolved to commence the march to Peking by land, 
ail my officers being of opinion (in which I concurred) that such a measure 
would strike great alarm into the Chinese, make us better acquainted with the 
country, and, if necessary, facilitate co-operation with the malcontents, of 
which we were given to understand there are great numbers, comprising the 
aboriginal mountaineers, a hardy race, the members of the Triad societies, and 
the opium-dealers and opium-eaters, who are to a man our fast though secret 
allies. 

“We found the roads in admirable condition, paved, lighted, and watched, 
and without even a turnpike; and meeting with no opposition, we passed 

through admiring crowds till we reached the city of , but I must entreat 

your lordship to dispense with the proper names of places, which I fear I 
should write very improperly, the language being execrable, you meaning 7, and 
emperors and kings being called by such indecorous names as thang and wang . 
It must suffice to say, that it was a city of immense size, there being no less 
than ninety-nine bridges (it is contrary to their absurd laws to build a hun- 
dredth), and 87,600 streets, running very regularly, at every possible angle. 
Nothing could exceed the hospitality of the inhabitants, who brought provision- 
of every kind (I may say so literally), and seemed to demand no other returi 
than the pleasure of being allowed to see us eat them. The eating-housi 
keepers rushed out of their shops with viands ready dressed, consisting o 
pieces of flesh on wooden skewers, and cauldrons of rich soups. Some of thi 
European troops (the only part of the army that touched the animal food) ex 
perienced a slight nausea after eating the soup, which was at first attributed tc 
the richness of the article; but an artillery-man having found in the soup i 
fragment of vertebra of a suspicious kind, I directed it to he examined, am 
Assistant-surgeon — ■ pronounced it to be the tail of a dog. I summonei 
before me the Chinese cook, from whose shop it came, who, upon being showr 
the tail, manifested no fear or surprise, but imitated the barking of a dog 
patting the pit of his stomach at the same time. Upon inquiry, I found thal 
the viands which had been so greedily devoured by the army had consisted ol 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, snakes, lizards, grubs, and caterpillars of various species ; 
a fact which your lordship may be sure I did not fail to conceal from the 
knowledge of the army. 

“ Next day, we resumed our march, when our scouts brought us intelligence 
that a vast force was collecting in the line of our advance, with the intention 
of stopping our further progress— intelligence which, I need not assure your 
lordship, was hailed with enthusiasm by the army. I took the precaution to 
cover my flanks well, and to keep the troops together, and towards the evening 
we came in sight of the enemy, who presented, indeed, a most formidable 
aspect, the line extending, on either side, apparently to the horizon. His front 
was defended by batteries of great strength, and several rows of breastworks, 
One behind the other, bristling with cannon. The most experienced of my 
officers reported that the number of the enemy could not be less than 900,000 
fighting men. 

“ I thought it prudent to delay an attack till the ensuing morning, when I 
determined to carry the entrenchments by assault, and marching boldly up to 
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them, covered by a heavy fire of artillery, our soldiers leaped over the breast- 
work in the very face of the enemy, who were so astonished that they fled with 
loud cries, literally choking up every avenue with their dense masses, our 
troops having nothing to do but to secure the prisoners, who bawled terribly 
for quarter. I am happy to announce to your Lordship that this splendid 
victory, which has left in our possession 847 pieces of cannon (most of them, 
indeed, made of wood) and 96,000 prisoners, was gained without the loss of a 
single man. 

“ The incumbrance of so many prisoners was soon felt as a serious evil, and 
I consulted with my officers what had best be done with them : to liberate 
them on parole would have been impolitic, without some security for its 
observance, and these people do not understand such an obligation; whilst it 
would be impossible for us to recognize them again, their faces being so much 
alike, that, when my tent has been crowded with Chinese, they have appeared 
to me only as the multiplication of one person by a set of mirrors. To have 
dismissed them absolutely, would only have been to recruit the ranks of the 

enemy. A young officer (Captain , whom I beg strongly to recommend 

to your Lordship’s notice) relieved us from this dilemma, by sending in a 
proposition that we should cut off the tails of all the prisoners and let them 
go, whereby it would be easy to recognize them if taken in arms again, This 
happy idea was immediately adopted, not without great opposition on the part 
of the prisoners, who implored us to take all they had and spare their tails. 
These people are extremely fond of tails ; they give this name even to their 
money, which at first caused sonic confusion. 

“As soon as the necessary arrangements were completed, I put the troops 
again in motion, and we made forced marches, in order to reach Peking before 
the panic occasioned by our late victory could subside. Not the slightest 
demonstration of resistance was exhibited ; the people in the cities offering us 
tea and food in abundance, and letting off crackcis from their pagodas, in 
token of rejoicing. Every where even the rabble were most attentive and 
civil, calling out * Fan-kwei !’ meaning ‘ foreign genii !’ and other expressions 
of delight, amongst which I could recognize * Opium, opium !’ The confidence 
thus inspired led to a slight inconvenience, for a small party, under the com- 
mand of Ensign , having been detached from the left flank to beat up a 

few soldiers who appeared to be in ambuscade, the latter showed some resist- 
ance, being commanded by a Tartar mandarin, and the ensign was compelled 
to retreat, having, to use a phrase hardly perhaps suited to the gravity of a 
despatch, * caught a Tartar.’ 

“ With this exception, no opposition was offered till we came in sight of the 
city of Peking, when we were met by a large body of mandarins, with very 
white beards and very long nails, who proposed terms of capitulation. I how- 
ever signified to them, that I would settle the terms when I was in the imperial 
palace. I accordingly pressed on the advance of the troops ; the city gates 
were opened, the streets were almost deserted, and J dismounted at the palace, 
and was conducted to a splendid apartment by some very fat eunuchs, the 
i P er aonal attendants of the emperor, who has fled to Je-hol in Tartary. 

“ My first care was to secure the army against surprise, and my next to put 
the deputation of mandarins in possession of the terms of capitulation, agree- 
ably to your Lordship’s instructions, namely, first, the surrender of Commis- 
sioner Lin, and the payment of the full market price of all the opium destroyed 
hy hin\; .secondly, the disbursement of all the charges of the expedition, antf 
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a large battatothe troops; thirdly, the interdict upon the importation of 
opium to be removed, and the growth of it in China to be prohibited ; 
fourthly, all duties upon English merchandize to be abolished ; fifthly, sycee 
silver to be allowed to ooze out, as fast as possible ; sixthly, that all the islands 
on the coast of China be placed in our hands, as stations and entrepots ; lastly, 
that the emperor|do make an apology on his knees, to me, as the representative 
of her Majesty, in the English language. If these conditions are not complied 
with, I will carry the ulterior directions of your lordship into effect by declar- 
ing that Taou Kwang has ceased to reign, and that China forms a part of the 
territories of the East-India Company. 

“ Our loss in ths memorable campaign has been ridiculously trifling, the 
casualties having arisen chiefly from over-feeding and excess in the use of 
strong tea. The quantity of booty is considerable, in tails (hair) and tales 
(silver) : of the former, I have made up several bales ; the hair is of a fine 
silky texture, and may be of use in our arts. Some of the longest and 
most beautiful I have selected, to be laid at the feet of her MajeBty, who may 
then literally tread, not upon the necks, but the tails, of her enemies. 

“I beg leave to add, that the Chinese prisoners were too cunning even for 

Capt. ; for we found that several of the tails we had cut off latterly were 

false, and made of horse-hair, having been fastened to the heads of prisoners 
who had been formerly taken and be-tailed. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ &c. &c. &c” 


ANECDOTES, TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN. 

A spunger was asked, “ Have you an appetite?” “ It is the only thing I 
have in the world,” replied he. 

A spunger went to a house where an entertainment was being given, and 
many guests were assembled. The porter refused him admission j upon which, 
going away, he quickly returned, having one of his slippers hid in his sleeve, 
and holding the other in his hand, and picking his teeth with his toothpick. 
The chamberlain asked him what he wanted. He replied, " I have but just 
come out, and have left one of my slippers within.” “ Enter and take it,” 
said the chamberlain. He entered, and sitting down among the guests, made 
a hearty meal, and departed. 

A rich man built himself a mausoleum, on which the workmen were 
employed a whole year. When it was finished, he asked the master-builder, 
who was something of a wag, whether the building wanted any thing to render 
it complete. “ Nothing,” replied he, “ but the possession of your respected 
body.” 

A spunger saw a party going somewhere. He said to himself, “ They are 
certainly on their way to a feast,” and followed them. They were poets, 
going to wait on the khalif. On arriving in the presence, each of them recited 
a poem, and receiving his reward, departed, till at length none remained but 
the spunger. “ Step forward,” said the attendants, “ and recite your verses.” 
“ J am no poet,” said he, “ Then who are you ?” was the question. “ I am 
one of the erring” replied he, “ of whom it is said in the Koran , ' And the 
erring do follow the steps of the Poets.* ”* 

* Koran, chap, xxvl. v. 224. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYI’T 
TO BOMBAY. 

BY EMMA ROBERTS. 

No. X, — Bombay. 

There are three residences for the accommodation of the Governor of 
Bombay; one, the Castle, situated within the fort, has been long disused, and 
appropriated to government-offices; a second, at Malabar Point, is intended 
as a retreat for the hot weather; Pared, the third, being the mansion most 
usually occupied. Though not built in a commanding position, Parcll is very 
prettily situated in the midst of gardens, having a rich back-ground of wood, 
while, from the upper windows, the eye, after ranging over these luxuriant 
groves, catches a view of the sea, and is carried away to moie remote regions 
by the waving outline of distant hills, melting into the soft haze until it 
effaces all their details. Pared was originally a college of Jesuits, and, after 
so many alterations and improvements that its original occupants would he 
puzzled to recognise it, is now rendered woithyof the purpose to which it 
is dedicated. The house is an irregular structure, without pretension to 
architectural design or ornament, but having something noble in its appear- 
ance, which is helped out by a fine portico and battlemcnted roof. The inte- 
rior is handsome and convenient ; two flights of marble stairs, twelve feet 
broad, lead into a very spacious drawing-room, with galleries on either side, 
and three smaller drawing-rooms beyond. The terrace over the portico, at 
the other end, separated from this suite of apartments by a verandah, is easily 
convertible into a fourth reception-room, it being roofed in by an awning, and 
furnished with blinds, which in the day time give a veiy Italian air to the 
whole building. Though I have never been in Italy, the acquaintance gained 
of it through the medium of illustrating pens and pencils, makes me fancy 
that the island of Bombay, and Parell especially, at this season of the year, 
(the cold weather), may bear a strong resemblance to that fair and sunny land. 
The gardens of Parell are perfectly Italian, with their fountains and cypress 
trees; though regular, they are not sufficiently symmetiical to offtmd the eye, 
the nature of the ground and of the building, which runs out at right angles, 
preventing the formality from being carried beyond its just limit. Price, the 
most judicious of landscape-gardeners, would scarcely have desired to alter 
arrangements which have quite enough of the varied and the picturesque to 
satisfy those who do not contend for eternal labpinthine mazes and perpe- 
tually waving lines. There is one straight avenue in front, but the principal 
carriage-road has just the kind of curve most desirable, sweeping round some 
fine trees which groupe themselves for the purpose of affording an agreeable 
diversity. A broad terrace, overlooking a large tank, runs along one side of 
the garden, and beyond, upon a rising bill, ure seen the new Horticultural 
Gardens, and a part of the picturesque village of Metunga, while the rest is 
laid out in small lawns, interspersed with rounds and ovals, fountains in the 
Centre, surrounded by flower-beds, and flanked by tall slender cypresses, and the 
more rare, delicate and elegant species of palms : all this is set off* by clumps of 
mangoes, now covered with blossoms of dark gold burnishing their green 
leaves. It is, indeed, a fair and stately garden, enriched with many native 
and foreign productions, both of tree and flower, of great beauty. In one 
place, two large trees, on either side a broad gravel walk, are united by a 
Asiat.Journ . N .8. V o No. 1 I. M 
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splendid festoon, formed by a creeper, which bears in the greatest profusion 
bell-shaped flowers, at least four inches long, and of the most beautiful 
pearly whiteness and fragrant scent. I regret that my want of botanical know- 
ledge incapacitates me from giving its name and family. That species of palm 
which is called the Travellers’ Tree, and which, growing in sandy places, con- 
tains in its leaves an ample supply of fresh water, is to be found here. It 
resembles the banana or plantain, in its broad leaves, springing immediately 
from the stem, but attains a much greater height, and is altogether very 
striking and singular in its appearance. The wealth of roses at the gardens of 
Parell seems to exceed all computation, bushels being collected every day 
without any apparent diminution ; indeed it may be questioned whether there 
is in any part of the world so great a consumption of this beautiful flower as 
in Bombay. The natives cultivate it very largely, and as comparatively few 
employ it in the manufacture of rose-water, it is gathered and given away in 
the most lavish profusion. At Parell, every morning, one of the gardeners 
renews the flowers which decorate the apartments of the guests, bouquets are 
placed upon the breakfast-table, which, though formal, are made up after the 
most approved Parisian fashion, the natives being exceedingly skilful in the 
arrangement of flowers. Vases filled with roses meet the eye in every direc- 
tion, flowers which assume their supremacy over all other daughters of Flora, 
though there are many beautiful specimens, the common productions of the 
gardens, which are rarely found even in hothouses in England. 

The society of Bombay enjoys the great advantage arising from the presence 
of the ladies of the Governor’s family, who have rendered themselves most 
deservedly popular by the frequency and the agreeableness of their entertain- 
ments, and the kind attention which they pay to every invited guest. The 
slight forms, that are kept up at Government-house, are just suflicient to give 
a somewhat courtly air to these parties without depriving them of their sociabi- 
lity. Morning visitors arc received once a-week, nod upon these occasions 
Parell assumes a very gay appearance. The band, which is an excellent one, 
is stationed in the hall below, playing occasionally the most popular composi- 
tions of the day, while its pillared verandah is filled with liveried servants 
handsomely dressed in scarlet, white, and gold. The ample staircases are 
lined with flowers, and as the carriages drive up, the aide-de-camps and other 
military resident guests are in readiness to receive the visitors, and to usher 
them up stairs, and introduce them to the ladies of the family. The morning 
reception lasts from eleven until two, and the numerous arrivals from distant 
stations, or from England, officers continually coming down from the army 
or the dominions of foreign princes, give occasion to conversations of great 
interest, while it forms a raliying-point to the whole of Bombay. The evening 
parties are distinguished for the excellence of the music, the band having im- 
proved greatly under the stimulating influence of the ladies of the Governor’s 
family, who are all delightful performers, one especially excelling. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to their own talents, all the musical genius of Bombay is put 
into requisition, and the result is shown in some very charming episodes be- 
tween the dancing. At these evening parties, the brilliance of the lights, and 
the beauty of the flowers, which in the supper-room especially are very taste- 
fully displayed, render the scene extremely attractive. One very pleasing fea- 
ture must not be omitted; in the ante-room is placed a large silver salver, 
filled with bouquets, which are presented, according to the Oriental custom, 
to every guest. The number and variety of the uniforms, and the large pro- 
portion of native gentlemen, add much to the gaiety of the appearance of 
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thede parties, and the eye most accustomed to European splendour may find 
pleasure in roaming over these spacious, well-filled, and brilliantly illuminated 
apartments. 

Nor is it the interior alone that attracts; on the still moonlight nights, 
which are so beautiful in India, the scenery viewed from the windows assumes 
a peculiar and almost magical appearance, looking more like a painting than 
living reality. The trees, so motionless that not a leaf stirs, present a picture 
of such unbroken repose, that we can scarcely imagine it to be real ; the sky 
seems to be drawn closer to us, while the whole breathes of divine art, 
suggesting poetry and music and thoughts of Paradise. In England I remember 
feeling a longing desire to breathe the delicious balm, and gaze upon the 
exquisite effects of an Indian night again, with its tone of soft beauty and the 
silvery mystery of its atmosphere, which adds so great a charm to the rich 
magnificence of the foliage; and now I fancy that I can never sufficiently 
drink in a scene, not only lovely in itself, but peculiarly delightful from its 
contrast to the glare of the day. 

The grounds and gardens of Parell, in extent and splendour, will bear no 
comparison with those of Barrackpore, which are, perhaps, some of the finest 
in the world, and which must be explored in carriages or on horseback, while 
the plantations and parterres at this place offer nothing more than agreeable 
walks, which perhaps after all afford superior gratification ; at least to those 
who prefer a feeling of home to the admiration elicited by great splendour. 

Not one of the least pleasing sensations excited by a residence at Parell, is 
the recollection of the distinguished persons who have inhabited the same 
chambers, and sat in the same halls. The Duke of Wellington is said fre- 
quently to have expressed a partiality for Parell, and to look back to the days 
of his sojourn within its walls with pleasure. Here he reposed after those 
battles in which he laid the foundation of his future glory, and to which, after 
long experience, and so many subsequent triumphs, as almost to eclipse their 
splendour, he recurs with peculiar satisfaction. So far from underrating, as is 
the fashion with many of the military servants of the Crown, the merits of a 
successful campaign in India, the great captain of the age, than whom there 
can be no better judge, rates the laurels that he gathered in his earliest fields as 
highly as those wrested from the soldiers of France, glorying in the title given 
him by Napoleon, of “ the Sepoy General.” Few things can be more agree- 
able than listening to anecdotes told at the dinner-table at Parell of the Duke 
of Wellington by officers who have formerly sat at the same board with him, 1 
who have served under his command in India, and who delight in recording 
those early traits of character which impressed all who knew him with the 
conviction that he was destined to become the greatest man of the age. The 
Duke of Wellington, though wholly unacquainted with the language spoken in 
India, was always held in the highest esteem by the natives, with whom, gene- 
rally speaking, in order to become popular, it is absolutely necessary to be 
able to converse in their own tongue. He obtained, however, a perfect know- 
ledge of their modes of feeling, thinking, and acting, and by a liberal policy, 
never before experienced, endeared himself to all ranks and classes. It is 
recollected at this day that, in times of scarcity, he ordered all the rice sent 
up for the subsistence of the troops to be sold, at a moderate price, to the 
starving multitude; and that, while more short-sighted people prophesied the 
worst results from this measure, it obtained for him abundant supplies, toge- 
ther with a name that will never be forgotten. A re-perusal at Parell of the 
Life of Sir James Mackintosh also affords interest, though of a different kind. 
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Th6 house which Sir James designates as large and convenient, with two 
really good rooms, has been much improved since his time. It could not be 
expected that a man like Sir James Mackintosh would employ many words in 
the description of a mansion chiefly interesting on account of its former occu- 
pants ; but that he should have dismissed the whole of the presidency in as 
summary a manner, seems perfectly unaccountable. It does not appear that 
the importance and value of British India ever made any strong impression 
upon Sir James Mackintosh, who seems to have looked upon its various inha- 
bitants with a cold and careless eye; to have done nothing in the way of 
making the people of England better acquainted with their fellow-subjects in 
the East, and never to have felt any desire to assist in the work of their 
improvement, or to facilitate its progress. During his subsequent career, 
India appears to have been totally forgotten, or remembered only as the scene 
of an exile, in which he had found nothing to compensate for the loss of lite- 
rary society and the learned idling away of time, from which so much was 
expected, and which produced so little. The eloquence of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, if exerted in favour of British India, might, years before, have excited 
that interest in its behalf, which remained dormant until Bishop Hebcr created 
anew feeling upon the subject; and in this place especially, I cannot help 
regretting that the powers of so great a mind should not have been devoted to 
the promotion of the welfare of a country dependant upon England for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, and which, in the eyes of all reflecting persons, 
must he looked upon as the strongest support of England’s ancient glory. 

The garden of the Horticultural Society, which occupies a convenient 
space of ground near Parell, is yet in an infant state, but bids fair in a short 
time to add very considerably to the pleasures of those persons who take 
delight in the cultivation of flowers and fruits. Many gentlemen are stimulating 
their gardeners to make great exertions for the prizes, which it is expected 
will be chiefly carried away at the ensuing meeting by exhibitors from the 
Deccan. Though there are several very good gardens in the island, they 
are, according to all accounts, greatly excelled in other parts of the presi- 
dency. The system of cultivation carried on by the Horticultural Society 
will, no doubt, tend very considerably to their improvement, while the new 
method of conveying plants to and from distant places, in boxes covered with 
glass, will soon enrich all the gardens, both in India and at home, with inte- 
resting exotics. Several of these cases, filled with bulbous and other roots, 
under the inspection of Messrs. Loddiges, have arrived at Parell, and been 
planted out in pots; the cases will be returned, filled with equally valuable 
specimens of Indian products ; and thus a continual interchange may be kept 
up. I wished much to enrich the collection of foreign plants making by the 
Royal Botanical Society of London, by some of the most interesting specimens 
of Indian growth, feeling deeply interested in the success of this institution ; 
but not being ^ practical gardener myself, I have as yet been unable to fulfil 
my intentions. I calcujated, perhaps, too strongly upon the desire of scientific 
people in Bombay to promote objects of general utility at home, and see little 
chance, unless I do every thing relating to the collecting, planting, packing, 
and transmitting the plants with my own hands, of succeeding in sending any 
thing to England. Indeed, I find a difficulty in procuring a hortus siccus. 

As every body, who can possibly get away, leaves Bombay during the hot 
weather and the rains, the residence at Malabar Point, intended as a retreat in 
the sultry season, is seldom tenanted by the Governor’s family. The house, 
however, is not very often empty, being generally occupied by some great per- 
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-son and his suite, such as newly-arrived commanders-in-chief, who are accom- 
modated at this establishment until they can provide for themselves. The 
principal residence, and several bungalows attached to it, are erected on the 
side of a hill overlooking and washed by the sea. The views are beautiful, 
the harbour affording at all times a scene of great liveliness and interest, while 
the aerial summits of the hills in the distance, and their purple splendours, 
complete the charm. The numerous fairy-like skiffs, with their white sails, 
catching the sunlight, give life and movement to the picture, while the cot- 
tages of the fishermen are often placed with happy effect upon the neighbour- 
ing shore. There are, unfortunately, serious drawbacks to the enjoyment 
which the eye derives from the gliding boats and palm-crowned huts ; the 
amusement of yachting being seriously impeded by the method of spreading 
nets, for the purpose of captuiing the finny tribes, while, in consequence of 
the immense quantity which is caught, the whole island occasionally smells of 
fish. The fishermen have certain places secured to them by law, in which they 
drive immense stakes, usually the trunks of palm tree9, and between these 
stakes they fasten their nets, any damage done to them by passing boats 
being punishable by a fine; the navigation of the harbour, to those who wish 
to visit its beautiful islands, is, in consequence, rather difficult, and would 
scarcely admit of being carried on by those smalt steamers, which render every 
place in the neighbourhood of Calcutta so accessible. The boats here, with 
the exception of private yachts, which are not numerous, are a disgrace to a 
civilized place. Nothing can be easily imagined to be worse than the patta- 
mars usually employed for the conveyance of troops and travellers to distant 
points; they are dirty, many so low in the roof that the passengers cannot 
stand upright in them, and filled with insects and vermin. 

The abundance and cheapness of fish render it thu common food of the lower 
classes, and consequently its effluvia sometimes pervades the whole atmosphere. 
The smell of frying fish, with its accompaniment of oil, is sufficiently dis- 
agreeable; but this is not all; a much more powerful odour arises from fish 
drying for future use, while, as it is commonly spread over the fields and em- 
ployed as manure, the scents wafted by the breezes upon these occasions 
breathe any thing but perfume. There arc many very delicate kinds of fish, 
which are held in great esteem, to be seen at European tables ; but, to a 
stranger, the smell of the refuse allowed to decay is quite enough, and habit 
must reconcile the residents of Bombay to this unpleasant assailant of the 
olfactory nerves, before they can relish the finest specimen of pomfret or » 
other favourite. As it can alwa) s be purchased freshly caught, fish appears at 
dinner as well as at the breakfast-table in Bombay; the list of shell-fish 
includes oysters, which, though not so tempting in their appearance as those 
of England, are of excellent quality. The fishermen, like those of Europe, 
leave the sale of their fish to their wives, who arc said to be a busy, bustling, 
active race, quite equal to the tasks which devolve upon them* and, in conse- 
quence of the command which their occupation gives them over the pecuniary 
receipts of the house, exerting a proportionate degree of authority. Fisher- 
men’s huts, though very picturesque, are not usually remarkable for their 
neatness or their cleanliness, and those of Bombay form no exception to their 
general appearance. They are usually surrounded by a crowd of amphibious 
animals, in the shape of tribes of children, who for the most part are perfectly 
free from the incumbrance of drapery. Many, who have not a single rag to 
cover them, are, notwithstanding, adorned with gold or silver ornaments, and 
some ingeniously transform a pocket-handkerchief into a toga, or mantle, by 
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tying two ends round the throat, and leaving the remainder to float down 
behind, so that they are well covered on one side and perfectly bare on the 
other. Amid the freaks of costume exhibited at Bombay, an undue preference 
seems to be given to the upper portion of the person, which is frequently well 
covered by a warm jacket with long sleeves, while the lower limbs are en- 
tirely unclad. There is said to be cotton goods to the amount of a million 
sterling lying in the godowns and warehouses of Bombay, unemployed, in con- 
sequence of the stoppage of the China trade, and it seems a pity that the 
multitudes who wear gold chains about their necks, and gold ear-rings in their 
ears, could not be prevailed upon to exchange a part of this metal for a few 
yards of covering of some kind or other, of which apparently they stand much 
in need. Great numbers of the poorer classes seem to be ill-fed, ill-lodged, 
and worse clothed ; yet scantiness in this particular is certainly not always the 
result of poverty, as the redundance of precious ornaments above-mentioned 
can witness. Neither does the wretched manner in which many belonging to 
the lower orders of Bombay shelter themselves from the elements appear to 
be an absolute necessity, and it is a pity that some regulations should not be 
made to substitute a better method of constructing the sheds in which so 
many poor people find a dwelling-place. The precaution of raising the floor 
even a few inches above the ground is not observed in these miserable hovels, 
and their inhabitants, often destitute of bedsteads, sleep with nothing but a 
mat, and perhaps not even that, between them and the bare earth. At this 
season of the year, when no rain falls, the palm-branches with which these 
huts are thatched are so carelessly placed, as to present large apertures, which 
expose the inmates to sun-beams and to dews, both of which, so freely ad- 
mitted into a dwelling, cannot fail to produce the most injurious effects. Were 
these houses raised a foot or two from the ground, and well roofed with the 
dry palm-branches, which seem to supply so cheap and efficient a material, 
they would prove no despicable abodes in a country in which only at one sea- 
son of the year, the rains, very substantial shelter is required. As it may be 
supposed, conflagrations are frequent in these hovels; they are fortunately 
seldom attended with loss of life, or even of much property, since the house- 
hold furniture and wardrobes of the family can be easily secured and carried 
off, while the people themselves have nothing to do but to walk out. On these 
occasions, the rats are seen to decamp in large troops, and gentlemen, return- 
ing home from drives or parties, are often arrested by a fire, and by the 
instructions they afford, do much towards staying the progress of the flames, 
while the greater number of natives, Parsees in particular, look quietly on, 
without offering to render the slightest assistance. Whole clusters of huts 
are in this manner very frequently entirely consumed ; the mischief does not 
spread farther, and would be little to be lamented should it lead to the entire 
demolition of dwelling-places equally unsightly, and prejudicial to health. 
Much to my astonishment, I have seen, in the midst of these very wretched 
tenements, one superior to the rest placed upon a platform, with its verandah 
in front, furnished with chairs, and surrounded by all the dirt and rubbish 
accumulated by its poverty-stricken neighbours, miserable-looking children 
picking up a scanty subsistence, and lean cats groping about for food. Such 
houses are, besides, exposed to all the dangers of fire originating in the adjoin- 
ing premises; but apparently this circumstance has been overlooked, together 
with the expediency of building a little apart from the horrors of the surround- 
ing abominations. This is the more remarkable, from the contrast it affords 
to the air of comfort which is so often manifest in the inferior dwellings of 
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the natives of Bombay. I often, in my driven, come upon a small patch of 
ground, well cultivated, and boasting vegetables, fruits, and flowers, with a 
small low-roofed house of unbaked mud in one corner, having a verandah all 
round, well tiled and supported on bamboos. It is difficult under this sloping 
roof to get a peep at the interior, but my efforts have been rewarded by the 
sight of floors cleanly swept, bedsteads, and those articles of furniture which 
can scarcely be dispensed with without suffering considerable privation. As 
yet, I have not been able to discover to what class of persons these kind of 
dwellings belong, but I suspect that they are tenanted chiefly by Parsees, a 
money-getting and luxurious race of people, who are sufficiently industrious 
to exert themselves with great perseverance to gain a living, and have the spirit 
to spend their money upon the comforts and conveniences of life. They are 
accused of extravagance in this particular, and perhaps do occasionally 
exceed ; but, generally speaking, their style of living is more commendable 
than that of the Hindus, who carry their thrift and parsimony to an outrageous 
height. Near their houses very graceful groups of Pursce women and children 
are to be seen, who, upon the encouragement afforded by a smile, salaam and 
smile again, apparently well-pleased with the notice taken of them by English 
ladies. These women are always well-dressed, and most frequently in silk of 
bright and beautiful colours, worn as a sane over a tight-fitting bodice of 
some gay material. The manner in which the saree is folded over the head 
and limhs renders it a graceful and becoming costume, which might be imitated 
with great propriety by the Hindu women, who certainly do not appear to 
study either taste or delicacy in their mode of dress. I may have made the 
remark before, for it is impossible to avoid the recurrence of observations 
continually elicited by some new proofs of the contrast between the women 
upon this side of India, and their more elegant sisters on the banks of the 
Ilooghly. Here all the women, the Parsees excepted, who appear in public, 
have a bold masculine air; any beauty which they may have ever possessed is 
effaced, in the very lower orders, by hard work and exposure to the weather, 
while those not subjected to the same disadvantages, and who occupy a better 
situation, have little pretensions to good looks. Many are seen employed in 
drawing water, or some trifling household work, wearing garments of a texture 
which shews that they are not indebted to laborious occupation for a subsis- 
tence; and while the same class in Bengal would studiously conceal their 
faces, no trouble whatever of the kind is taken here. They are possibly Mali- 
rattas, which will account for their carelessness; but I could wish that, with 
superior freedom from absurd restraint, they had preserved greater modesty of 
demeanour. 

The number of shops in the bazaars for the sale of one peculiar ornament, 
common glass rings for bracelets, and the immense quantities of the article, 
are quite surprising; all the native women wear these bangles, which are made 
of every colour. The liqueur-shops are also very common and very conspi- 
cuous, being distinguished by the brilliant colours of the beverage shown 
through bottles of clear white glass. What pretensions this rose and amber- 
tinted fluid may have to compete with the liqueurs most esteemed in Europe, 

I have not been able to learn. Toddy-shops, easily recognised by the barrels 
they contain upon tap, and the drinking-vessels placed beside them, seem 
almost as numerous as the gin-palaces of London, arguing little for the sobriety 
of the inhabitants of Bombay. In the drive home through the bazaar, it is 
no very uncommon circumstance to meet a group of respectably-dressed natives 
all as tipsy as possible. It is on account of the multitude of temptations held 
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out by the toddy-shops, that the establishment I have mentioned as the Sai- 
lors* Home is so very desirable, by affording to those who really desire to live 
comfortably and respectably, while on shore, the means of doing both. Here 
they may enjoy the advantages of clean, well ; ventilated apartments, apparently, 
according to what can be seen through the open windows, of ample size; and 
here they may, if they please, pass their time in rational employment or harm- 
less amusement. Groups of sun-btirnt tars, with their large straw hats and 
honest English faces, are often to be seen mingled with the crowd of Asiatics, 
of whom every day seems to show a greater variety. I saw three or four 
very remarkable figures last evening; one was an extremely tall and handsome 
Arab, well dressed in the long embroidered vest, enveloping an ample quantity 
of inner garments, which ) have so often seen, hut of which I have not acquired 
the name, and with a gaily-striped handkerchief placed above the turban, and 
hanging down on either side of his face. This person was evidently a stranger, 
for he came up to the carriage and stared into it with the strongest expression 
of surprise and curiosity, our dress and appearance seeming to be equally 
novel and extraordinary to this child of the desert. Shortly afterwards, we 
encountered a Greek, with luxuriant black ringlets hanging down from under a 
very small scarlet and gold cap; the others were Jews, very handsome, well- 
dressed men, profusely enveloped in white muslin, and with very becoming 
and peculiar caps on their heads I regret to sec my old friends, the China- 
men, so few in number, and so shabby in appearance; yet they arc the only 
shoe-makers here, and it ought to be a thriving trade. Their sign-boards are 
very amusing; one designating himself as “Old Jackson,” while a rival, close 
at hand, writes “ Young Jackson” upon his placard; thus dividing the inte- 
rest, and endeavouring to draw custom from the more anciently established 
firm. The Portuguese padres form striking and singular groups, being dressed 
in long black gowns, fitting tightly to the shape, and descending to their feet. 
They seem to be a numerous class, and I hope shortly to see the interiors of 
some of their churches. A very large, handsome-looking house was pointed 
out to us by one of the servants of whom we made the inquiry, as belonging to 
a Portuguese padre; it was situated near the cloth bazaar, and I regretted that 
I could not obtain a better view of it. My predilection for exploring the holes 
and corners of the native town is not shared by many of the Anglo-Indian 
residents of Bombay, who prefer driving to the Esplanade, to hear the band 
play, or to a place on the sea-shore called the Bleach. I hope, however, to 
make a tour of the villages, and to become in time thoroughly acquainted with 
all the interesting points in the island, the variety and extent of the rides and 
drives rendering them most particulaily attractive to a traveller, who finds 
something interesting in every change of scene. 

I have accomplished a second drive through the coco-nut gardens on the 
Girgaum road, a name by which this quarter of the native town is more com- 
monly known; the view thus obtained only excited a desire to penetrate far- 
ther into the cross-lanes nnd avenues ; but as I do not ride on horseback, I 
have little chance of succeeding, since I could not sec much from a palanquin, 
and taun-jauns, so common in Calcutta, are scarcely in use here. The more 
I see of what is called the Native Town in Bombay, the more satisfied I am of 
its great superiority over that of Calcutta; and I gladly make this admission, 
since I have found, and still continue to find, so great a falling-off in the style 
of the dress, whether it relates to form, material, or cleanliness. I have lately 
observed a very handsome turban, which seems worn both by the Mohamedans 
and Hindus, of red muslin, with gold borders, which is an improvement. A 
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taste for flowers seems universal, plants in pots being continually to be seen on 
the ledges of the porticoes and verandahs ; these are sometimes intermingled 
with less tasteful ornaments, and few things have struck me as more incon- 
gruous than a plaster bust of a modern English author, perched upon the top 
of a balustrade over the portico of a house in the bazaar ; mustachios have 
been painted above the mouth, the head has been dissevered from the shoul- 
ders, and is now stuck upon one side in the most grotesque manner possible, 
looking down with half-tipsy gravity, the attitude and the expression of the 
countenance favouring the idea, upon the strange groups thus oddly brought 
into juxta-position. The exhibition is a droll one, but it always gives me a 
painful feeling : I do not like to see even the effigy of a time-honoured sage 
abased. The statue of Lord Cornwallis, on the Esplanade — which, being 
surrounded by sculptured animals, not, I think, in good taste, might be mis- 
taken for Van Amburgh and his beasts— is close to a spot apparently chosen 
as a hackney-coach stand, every kind of the inferior descriptions of native 
vehicles being to be found there in waiting. Some of the bullock-carriages 
have rather a classical air, and might, with a little brushing up and decoration* 
emulate the ancient triumphal car. They are usually dirty and shabby, but 
occasionally we see one that makes a good picture. The bullocks that draw 
it are milk-white, and have the hanging dewlap, which adds so greatly to the 
appearance of the animal ; the horns are painted blue, and the forehead is 
adorned with a frontlet of large purple glass beads, while bouquets of flowers 
are stuck on either side of the head, after the manner of the rosettes worn by 
the horses in Europe. A very small pair of milk-white bullocks, attached to 
a carriage of corresponding dimensions, merely containing a seat for two 
persons, is a picturesque and convenient vehicle, which will rattle along the 
roads at a very good pace. These bullocks usually have bells attached to their 
harness, which keep up a perpetual and not disagreeable jingle. The distances 
between the European houses are so great, and the horses able to do so little 
work, that it seems a pity that bullocks should not be deemed a proper animal 
to harness to a shigram belonging to the mb loguc : but fashion will not admit 
the adoption of so convenient a means of paying morning visits, aud thus 
sparing the horses for the evening drive. 

Great complaints are made about the high price and the inferiority of the 
horses purchasable in Bombay, a place in which the Arab is not so much 
esteemed as I had expected. Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
very fine specimens of this far-famed race for the Queen, who gave a commis- > 
sion for them. I had the pleasure of seeing four that are going home in the 
Paget , destined for her Majesty’s stables. The Imaum of Muscat lately sent 
a present of horses to Bombay, but they were not of high caste; those I 
have mentioned, as intended for the Queen, being of a much finer breed. 
They are beautiful creatures, and are to be put under the care of an English 
groom, who has the charge of some English horses purchased in London for a 
native Parsee gentleman. From the extent of the Arab stables, and the num- 
ber of Arab horse-merchants in Bombay, it would appear easy to have the 
choice of the finest specimens ; but this is not the case, while various circum- 
stances have combined to reduce the numbers of native horses, which were 
formerly readily procurable. Thus, the fine breed of Kattywar is not now 
attainable, and the same value does not appear to be set upon horses from 
Kutch and the Deccan, which in other parts of India are esteemed to be so 
serviceable. Persian horses are little prized ; and those imported from Eng- 
land, though very showy and handsome, will not do much work in this cli- 
^trt/.«/(>wr«.N.S.V’oL.33.No.l30. N 
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mate, and are therefore only suited to rich people, who can keep them for 
display. The stud-horses bred near Poonah do not come into the market so 
freely as in the Bengal presidency, where they are easily procurable, and are 
sought after as buggy and carriage-horses. Old residents, I am told, prefer 
the Arabs, the good qualities of these celebrated steeds requiring long acquain- 
tance to be justly appreciated, while persons new to the country can see 
nothing but faults in them. 

A novel feature in Bombay, to persons who have only visited the other side 
of India, is found in the hay-stack, the people having discovered the advan- 
tage of cutting and drying the grass for future use. Immense numbers of 
carts, drawn by bullocks and loaded with hay, come every day into the island ; 
this hay is stacked in large enclosures built for the purpose, and can be pur- 
chased in any quantity. There are large open spaces, near tanks or wells on 
the road-side, which give the idea of a hay-market ; the carts being drawn 
up, and the patient bullock, always an accompaniment to an Indian rural 
scene, unyoked, reposing on the ground. The drivers, apparently, do not 
seek the shelter of a roof, but kindle their cooking-fires on the flats on the 
opposite side of the road, and sleep at night under the shelter of their carts. 
The causeway which unites the island of Bombay with its neighbour, Salsette, 
affords a safe and convenient road, greatly facilitating the carriage of sup- 
plies of various kinds necessary for the consumption of so populous a place. 
The villagers at Metunga, and other places, make as much hay as their fields 
will supply for their own use, and have hit upon a singular method of stack- 
ing it. They choose some large tree, and lodge the hay in its branches, which 
thus piled up, assumes the appearance of an immense bee-hive. This precau- 
tion is taken to preserve the crop from the depredations of cattle, and if more 
troublesome, is less expensive than fencing it round. From the miserably 
lean condition of many of the unfortunate animals, which their Hindu masters 
worship and starve, it would appear that, notwithstanding its seeming abun- 
dance, they arc very scantily supplied with hay. It is a pity that some agri- 
culturist does not suggest the expedience of feeding them upon fish, which, as 
they are cleanly animals, they would eat while fresh. 


ANECDOTES, TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN. 

A young man, having been caught in the act of stealing, was brought before 
Harun A1 Rashid When the theft was proved against him, Harun ordered his 
hand to be cut off. The aged mother of the youth came before the khalif in 
great distress, and said : “ 0 khalif of the age, cut not off that hand, which 
the Almighty has formed and gifted.” Harun replied : “ It is by the order of 
the Almighty, who has prescribed this punishment,* that I cut it off” The 
old woman replied : “ 0 khalif, my strength and support are dependant on 
that hand which you are cutting off” “ Cut it off” said Harun, “ for if I let 
him escape his just punishment, 1 shall be of the number of the transgressors.” 
44 0 khalif,” said the old woman, “ you have many sins for which you implore 
forgiveness night and morning ; include this also among them.” The khalif 
was pleased with her ready wit, and pardoning her son, dismissed her happy 
and contented. 

A philosopher was asked to give a definition of Man. He replied, “ Em- 
bodied Intellect.” 


* Koran, chap. v. verse 42. 


F. 
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VIGNE'S “VISIT TO CABUL."* 

Mr.Vigne has been tempted by the general interest which now tempo- 
rarily attaches in Europe to Afghanistan, to publish his travels in that country, 
apart from the account of his visit to Cashmere, Tibet, &c. The reports 
of his observations and discoveries in those regions, which appeared in the 
Indian papers, have made us regret the delay of the work, and we, there- 
fore, are glad to receive this instalment, though probably the least valuable 
portion. Afghanistan is now becoming every day better known; and what 
is now wanted is not more itineraries, but a work upon the plan and scale 
of Mr. Elphinstone's, describing not only the country but the people : for 
this, however, it is necessary to wait until opportunities be afforded (which 
no individual traveller can expect to have) for the collection of statistical 
information. 

After visiting Cashmere and Little Tibet, Mr.Vigne left Lodiana for 
Multan, intending to proceed tlnough the Sulimani mountains to Cabul, in 
preference to the more direct route by Lahore and Pcshawur. 

Previously to leaving Lodiana, he was present at an examination of the 
boys at the school conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Wilson and Newton, 
American missionaries. These boys (comprising a nephew of Dost Maho- 
med Khan of Cabul, three or four young Sikhs of noble family, and the 
rest young munshis and baboos of great promise) read English and trans- 
lated it into Hindustani with great correctness and readiness, besides giving 
surprising answers in geography, &c. “ Upon my return to Lodiana,” Mr. 
Vigne says, “I found that the school existed no more: the parents of the 
boys had become alarmed at the enforced observance of Christian religious 
exercises, and withdrew their children from the school altogether." 

lie travelled with a cujila of Lohani merchants (Mohamcdans), whom 
he was to join at Multan. This city is described as a dusty and slovenly- 
looking place, about three miles in circumference, containing about 45,000 
inhabitants ; the streets are narrow ; some of the houses are four stories 
high, flat-roofed, and built of sun-burnt brick, with a washing of mud over 
them. Multan is famous for its silk manufactures; 700 maunds of silk’ 
are brought every year, employing 150 workships. The weavers sit on 
the ground, in a hollow, by which means their hands are brought down even 
with the woof, which is extended near the floor or fastened to a post a foot 
high. Saman Mull is the governor of Multan ; one of Runject Sing's best 
officers, and an opponent of the minister Dhian Sing. 

Crossing the Indus at Attok, in company with the Lohanis, he had oppor- 
tunities of noting the manners and habits of these itinerant traffickers, who 
constitute a numerous community, and can resist extortion by force of 
arms. Some years ago, the nawab of Dhera Imael Khan, on the occasion 
of their refusal to submit to his exorbitant taxation of their merchandize, 
entered their country with 3,000 men and several pieces of cannon ; but he 

* A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, and Afghanistan, and of a Residence at the 
Court of Dost Mahomed; with Notices of Ilunjccl Sing, Khiva, and the Russian Expedition. By G. 
T. Yiqne, Esq., F.G.S. Whittaker and Co. 
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was met by equal numbers of Lohanis, who sustained an action and beat 
back the nawab, killing 400 men and taking some cannon. Ameer Khan, the 
chief of the calila, procured from the Tukt-i-Suliman mountains, for Mr. 
Vigne, some mineral liquor, collected, he said, by dipping cotton into the 
places where it oozed through the ground ; by analysis in this country, it 
appears to be naphtha holding in solution a bituminous matter. 

The Lohani camp was a good deal molested by the mountaineers, at 
Deerabund ; they stopped the water-courses, carried off the camels, &c. 
This cafila was the third and last, as well as the largest, of those that pro- 
ceed annually to Cabul. The merchants of this caravan came from Hydra- 
bad, Calcutta, Benares, Delhi, Jcypore, and other large cities of India. 
The bulk of their goods consisted of gold cloths of Benares, English 
chintzes and calicoes, and gun-locks, some of which articles are transported 
beyond the Hindu Kosh. Besides the Lohanis, there are live or six other 
caravans which annually pass the Hindu Kosh with wares for Bokhara. 

I am not aware (says Mr. Vigne) of a caravan in any eastern country where 
the manners of a Mussulman family can he so well observed ; nor do I think 
there is any place where the Mahometan women of rank appear so much in 
public. Upon arriving at our "round, it was always surprising to observe the 
celerity with which the camels were unladen. The burdens were piled up like 
a wall, on the western side of the tent, so that the owners’ heads might rest 
against it, in the direction of the Prophet’s tomb, at Mecca. I'he tent, or 
rather a dark brown pall, was then pitched, generally by the ladies, and in ten 
minutes all was ready ; a short meal, and a long siesta followed ; and for three 
or four hours the whole camp was so hushed, that had it not been for the 
eternal braying of the sleepless donkey, I should not have been aware of its 
existence. In the afternoon, every one was awake ; the camels were driven 
in by the watchmen; the men seated themselves in groups, to smoke and 
chat; women gossipped from tent to tent, and the children were enjoying the 
inexpressible pleasure of making a noise. The evening meal was then pre- 
pared, and the tents struck, before they retired to rest, so that there might 
be no delay in the morning. The guards loudly challenged throughout the 
whole of the night, firing their matchlocks whenever they thought prowlers 
were at hand. The next morning, not more than a quarter of an hour elapsed 
between the commencement of the bustle and the general move forward. 

They entered the hills by a low pass, formed, as the country had been 
lor three days previously, of hardened shingle and disturbed strata. “No 
man in his senses,” observes Mr. Vigne, “can deny that these bad once 
been covered by the sea. Every pebble in the country was rounded by 
the action of water ; and remnants of marine shells, and a vast prolusion of 
Ammonites and Nummullites were scattered over the encamping ground.” 
In passing the defiles, the caravan was repeatedly beset by robbers, and 
did not escape without loss. Upon one occasion, the marauders (Vuziris) 
numbered 900, and stood a fight, killing three of the Lohanis. Such are 
the discouragements under which mercantile transactions are carried on in 
these parts. On reaching the district which ranges from north to south on 
the Ghuzni side of the Sir-i-koh, or highest part of the pass, they came into 
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the territories of a tribe called the Suliman Kyi, numbering about 12,000, 
who are thieves by profession, but not so blood-thirsty as the Vuziris. 
They levy black-mail on passengers, and the Lohanis were content to pay 
the tax, which is small in amount. 

The country, which now became level, was studded with neat-looking 
mud forts, and here the Lohanis determined to halt, intending to trade 
with the Hazaras, who descend from the snowy range of the Nawarah 
mountains for the purpose of traffic. Mr. Vigne, who had stipulated to be 
conducted to Ghuzni, was incensed at this piece of duplicity, and although 
ill, he rode forward towards that city, attended only by an old servant of 
the nawab, Jubar Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed Khan. 

Ghuzni, which has since attracted so much notice, seems to have im- 
pressed Mr. Vigne with a notion that it was a place of no great strength. 
North of the city are Sultan Mahmud’s minars, or pillars, which are de- 
sciibed as fine specimens of brick-work. “They are about 140 feet in 
height, and much damaged. The section of the lower part of each column, 
for about one-third of its height, is a star, with, I think, eight points ; the 
upper part is round. They arc hollow, and a winding-stair, much damaged, 
leads to the top. Beautiful ornaments, and inscriptions in Kulic, are placed 
on different parts of these pillars.” The tomb of Mahmud is another object 
of curiosity. “ A mean entrance and a plastered Gothic cloister led to a 
wretched inner garden, into which open the celebrated sandal-wood gates, 
brought from Somnath. The tomb is a tiiangular prism of fine white 
polished marble, resting on a raised platform of the same material. On 
the tomb are some carved ornaments and Kufic inscriptions. Old festoons 
and Kashmir shawls were extended over and about the place.” The idea 
which Mr. Vigne gives us of Ghuzni, accords very well with the descrip- 
tion of the emperor Baber : “Ghuzni,” sa)s the emperor, “ is a poor mean 
place, and I have always wondered how its princes, who possessed also 
Hindustan and Khorassan, could have chosen such a wretched country for 
the seat of their government.” 

Our traveller proceeded from Ghuzni to Cabul by a route which no 
European had hitherto travelled, instead of the old caravan road. At n 
place called Seiab, the ‘Three Rivers,’ he found a servant of Mr. Masson 
employed in opening one of the numerous topes to be seen about the Cabul 
river. At Myrguzub, one of the nawab’s (Jubar Khan’s) castles, our 
traveller was hospitably entertained. The nawab (who has been rather 
prominent in the recent transactions in Cabul) is very favourably delineated 
by Mr. Vigne; he is greatly attached to the English, and it was his son 
(Abdul Ghias Khan) who was at school at Lodiana, for the purpose of 
learning English. The nawab himself can neither read nor write ! 

The Chahar Deh, or plain of the Four Villages, through which Mr. 
Vigne rode from the nawab’s custle to Cabul, was one mass of smiling vege- 
tation : “ shady orchards and meadows, made verdant by artificial streams, 
directed so as to water them, were seen on each side of the road. Pros- 
perous villages were on every hand, composed of square-topped mud houses, 
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surrounded by small patches of cultivated land, divided by rows of poplar, 
sunjit, or willow. The crops appeared to have been produced by the 
united labours of the agriculturist and the market-gardener.” On his 
arrival at Cabul, he took up his quarters at the nawab’s house. 

Let the reader conceive a broken succession of houses, composed of mud 
walls of different elevations, pierced here and there with wooden pipes to 
carry off the rain from the flat roofs, which it would otherwise injure ; then 
let him imagine a few square low doors, opening under the eaves of the first 
story, projecting over a sort of trottoir, formed by the wearing away of the 
middle of a road, so irregular that no wheel-carriage could be driven along 
safely; now and then a larger door interposing, the entrance to the residence 
of some great man, with a mulberry-tree occasionally peering over the wall; 
add to this a thick crowd, and he will form a good idea of a Cabul street. 
The Bala Hissar or fort, the beautiful little white marble mosque near Baber’s 
tomb, and the great bazaar, are the only buildings worth notice in Cabul. 
The profusion and display in the bazaar is, perhaps, nowhere else exceeded, 
though I do not think the bazaar equals some in Persia — that of Shiraz, for 
instance It must be borne in mind that the bazaar of the East is the arcade 
of the European city; excepting that, in the former, mules, donkeys, horses, 
camels, and even elephants, are allowed to pass, as well as foot-passengers 
There is room enough for all these in the principal bazaar, but in those of 
minor importance in Cabul, a countryman with a loaded donkey throws the 
whole place into confusion, thinking it very hard if the crowd does not give 
way to him. I well remember meeting a mule laden with grass, that was just 
entering a narrow street as I was coming out of it; I could only turn my horse 
with the greatest difficulty, and motioned to the driver to go back. He did 
so; but exclaimed aloud, “Is Dost Mahomed dead, that there is no justice?” 
This is a common phrase used by the inhabitants of Cabul upon similar occa- 
sions. It is hardly possible to ride through any part of Cabul without passing 
along a bazaar, consisting of a double line of stalls or shops, in which goods 
are exposed for sale, and in which artificers work openly at their different 
trades. The great bazaar has a vaulted roof; but over the inferior ones, 
during the summer months, branches of trees, covered with matting, are thrown 
across, for the purpose of obtaining shade. 

Mr. Vignc estimates the population of Cabul at 00,000, made up of 
Afghans, Kuzzclbushes (Persians), Tajiks, and Hazaras. The environs of 
Cabul have been improved by the hand of man ; by nature, the plain is as 
barren as the hills. “ The better classes of Afghans pass much of their 
time in their gardens ; they will remain for hours together, sitting on a 
carpet spread in the shade, talking scandal, or listening to the songs of 
their own musicians, who accompany themselves on the saringa, or native 
guitar. Tea and the kaliun are usually introduced, and often a substantial 
dinner. Wine is drunk now and then in secret, at pnvate parties, but no 
female is ever allowed to be present.” 

From the summit of the Tukt-i-Suliman, 1,000 feet high, to the south 
of the city, is to be obtained the best general view of the whole country, 
which is an extended plain, surrounded by bare mountains and hills broken 
into passes. Across the great plain, from north to south, runs another 
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chain of hills of the same character, the Tukt-i-Shah being the highest 
part. On the west of this hill lies the plain of Chahar Deh, ten or twelve 
miles wide and more in length, traversed by the Cabul river. Mr. Vigne 
appears to have been smitten with the love of etymology, and is, like most 
etymologists, rather fanciful in his derivations; he supposes the name of 
Cabul to be a corruption of t»v K xvxdrov * the city of the Caucasits/ 

He has hazarded another conjecture, more ingenious if not more probable, 
that the Greek word “nomade,” applied to wandering tribes, was derived 
from nttnwd , a “ felt tent/’ 

He started, in company with Mr. Masson, for the Kohistan of Cabul, in 
order to visit the plain of Baghram, whence so many Bactrian coins were 
procured by that enterprising person. The term Kohistan ('which signi- 
fies ‘ a mountainous place ’) is, however, applied more particularly to the 
large tract of flat country at the foot of the Hindu Kosh, about thirty 
miles from Cabul. On their journey they had abundant evidence of the 
social condition of Afghanistan, in the innumerable quadrangular fortresses 
scattered over the meadows, their neatly-finished curtains and round towers, 
rising with peculiar effect from the deep green of the groves and vineyards 
with which they arc surrounded. “ Every man’s house is, in truth,” he 
observes, “ his castle here.” The plains of Lombardy, as seen from the 
ApenninesS, do not exceed the Kohistan of Cabul in iiehness or brilliancy of 
verdure, whilst the latter far surpasses them in situation, being backed by an 
amphitheatre of enormous mountains. There is no better description of Cabul 
and its environs, at the present day, Mr. Vigne says, than that of the empe- 
ror Baber; the places he mentions are generally known by the same names. 

The mountains which bound the Kohistain are the nests of marauders, 
who plunder the travellers in the plain. On a detached hill, a whitish streak 
was observed, extending from the summit to the foot. This is the Reg- 
Ruwan, or running sand, mentioned by Baber, and since described by 
Sir A. Burnes. It docs not appear that Mr. Vigne visited this curious 
object, which is in the territories of the lawless tribes of the hills. Their 
host at Baghram told them that, if he had occasion to dispatch a message 
to the mountains, u the man was obliged to divest himself of his clothes, 
for fear of being stripped and plundered.” The aspect and behaviour of 
these hill-men, however, exhibited a larger portion of the ludicrous than 
of the terrible. Mr. Vigne saw a party of them, armed with matchlocks, 
who appeared frightened, and were hurrying off as fast as they could ; one 
of them “a young savage, with a round red face and goggle eyes,” who 
had lagged behind, with two matchlocks on his shoulders, was “ in the 
greatest possible fright.” Mr. Vigne tells us little more about the plain of 
Baghram. 

He quitted Cabul for Peshawur in October 1836. His narrative of the 
journey is a mere itinerary. Some account of Kaffiristan is given from the 
sports of persons whom our author met with in his travels ; but the cir- 
cumstances related of the inhabitants of that region are neither very inte- 
resting nor very credible. Mr. Vigne saw three Kaffir slaves, whom he 
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describes as having grey eyes, light browu hair, and a complexion that 
would be deemed fair in Europe. Of one he says, " his features were 
highly intellectual, and there was a natural freedom and elegance in his 
manners." They were learning to read and write Persian, and “ their 
abilities were said to be extraordinary." Mr. Vigne collected from them a 
vocabulary of Kaffir words, which clearly shew that the language is an 
Asiatic dialect, and has no affinity to Greek. 

The journey to Peshawur occupied twelve days. He says nothing of 
this place, which he left for Cashmere, and proceeded thence to Lahore, in 
order to be present at Sir Henry Pane’s visit to Runjeet Sing, in March 
1837. 

Here we may bring our notice of Mr. Vigne’s “ travels” to a close, for 
the rest of the work is devoted to an account of Lahore, of Runjeet Sing 
and his court, of the Sikh nation, and of the court and people of Cabul. 
What relates to Runjeet personally has been robbed of its interest by the 
death of that redoubtable old debauch who seems to have combined the 
skill of a general and the craft of an Oriental statesman with the manners 
of a vulgar drunkard and ribald jester. The account of the court of 
Cabul adds little or nothing to what has been said by Sir A. Burnes. 

Mr. Vigne has given a short sketch of the history of the notorious Haji 
Khan Kakur, from information supplied by Mr. Masson, which, though it 
differs in some respects from that winch we abridged in our notice of Major 
Outranks work* (and which was furnished by Lieut. Conolly), represents 
him in the same colours, as a treacherous adventurer, who betrayed every 
one that trusted him. lie has likewise introduced some traits of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, but they do not afford the distinct idea of this extraordi- 
nary man which is furnished by Burnes’ description. Mr. Vigne has pre- 
fixed to his volume a portrait of the Dost, who sat very quietly when it 
was being drawn, and condescended to point out where the drawing was 
defective; we may conclude, therefore, that the likeness must be faithful. 
Our own impression is, that we have seen the very person in the streets of 
London, bending under a bag of old apparel. 

It seems certain from Mr. Vigne’s remarks, that the late Ameer of 
Cabul was extremely desirous of an alliance with the British Government. 
Mr. Vigne, however, approves cntirel)»of our policy with respect to this 
chief. “ 1 have never doubted lor an instant,” lie says, “ the correctness 
of that line of policy which it eventually became necessary to pursue, by 
sending the late expedition to Afghanistan. I have never doubted for an 
instant that it would succeed, or that Shah Shuja would be well received by 
the Afghans.” Accoidingto his information, the leading men at Cabul 
were always ready to intrigue with the Shah. He justifies Dost Mahomed, 
however, in seeking to connect himself with Russia or Persia, when we 
repelled his offers. The volume concludes with some remarks upon Central 
Asia, the policy of England with respect to it, the objects of Russia there, 
and speculations on the result of Russian success. 

* Lost vol. p. 2C0. 
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MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN. 

Chapter II. 

Our little world, the image of the great, 

Like that amidst the boundless ocean set. 

trailer. 

The first scene of this eventful drama closed with my embarkation on board 
the Roltenbcam Castle y bound for Bengal. Saving an Irish packet, this was 
the first ship on which I had ever sat foot, and it presented a new world to 
my observation — a variety of sights and sounds which, by giving fresh occupa- 
tion to my thoughts and feelings, served in some measure to banish the trist- 
ful remembrance of home. All, at first, was a chaos to me ; but when the 
confusion incidental to embarkation and departure (the preliminary shake of 
this living kaleidoscope), a general clearing out of visitors, custom-house 
officers, bum-boat women, et hoc genus omne , had subsided, things speedily 
fell into that regular order characteristic of vessels of this description — each 
individual took up his proper position, and entered in an orderly manner on 
his prescribed and regular routine of duty ; and I began to distinguish officers 
from passengers, and to learn the rank and importance of each respectively. 

Before proceeding further with ship-board scenes, a slight sketch of a few 
of the dramatis personce may not be unacceptable. And first, our commander, 
the autocrat of this little empire. Capt. McGuffin was a raw-boned Caledo- 
nian, of some six-foot three; a huge red-headed man, of great physical 
powers, of which, however, bis whole demeanour, singularly mild, evinced a 
pleasing unconsciousness ; bating the latter quality, he was just such a man 
of nerves and sinews as in the olden time, at Falkirk or Bannockburn, one 
could fancy standing like a tower of strength, amidst the din and clash of 
arms, “slaughing” off heads and arms, “ muckle broad-sword in hand,” with 
fearful energy and effect. He had a sombre and fanatical expression of visage; 
and I never looked at his “ rueful countenance ” but I thought I saw the 
genuine descendant of one of those stern covenanters of yore, of whom I had 
read — one of those “ crop-eared whigs ” who, on lonely moor and moun- 
tain had struggled for the rights of conscience, and fought with indomitable 
obstinacy the glorious fight of freedom. With his speculative opinions this 
history has nothing to do ; suffice it to say that, practically, he was a worthy, 
conscientious, benevolent man, though cautious and calculating, like his 
countrymen in general. He was no friend to dancing and such light amuse- 
ments, and consequently was not the most agreeable of commanders for young 
people to sail with, — light-hearted juveniles of the “ dum vivimus vivamus 11 
school of philosophy : frequently, in the course of the voyage, when heads 
were seen bobbing above the hammock-nettings of the sister ship, and the 
enlivening scrape of a fiddle came wafted across the waters, the ladies would 
plead hard for a hop — “ Capt. McGuffin, do pray let us have a dance j” but 
no, he was immoveable: “ He would be varra happy to obleege them in ony 
thing else, but dauncing he naver allooed in his ship.” 

I soon discovered I was not “ alone in my glory,” and that another cadet 
was destined to share with me the honours of the “ Griffinage.” He was a 
gawky wide-mouthed fellow, with locks like a pound of candles, and trowsers 
half-way up his calves; one who, from his appearance, it was fair to infer had 
never before been ten miles from his native village. It was a standing source 
^'«Uottr/i.N.S.VoL.33.No. 130. O 
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of wonder to all on board (and to my knowledge the enigma was never satis- 
factorily solved), by what strange concurrence of circumstances, what odd 
twist of Dame Fortune’s wheel, this Gaspar Hauserish specimen of rusticity 
had attained to the distinguished honour of being allowed to sign himself 
“ gentleman cadet,” in any “ warrant, bill, or quittance but so it was. 

Fronti nulla Jides” however ; he turned out eventually to be much less of a 
fool than he looked. His mother, a comely farmer’s dame, brought him on 
board, bag and baggage. Upon coming on deck, she eagerly inquired for the 
captain, to whom she presented her son, with earnest entreaties, expressed in a 
rich Somersetshire dialect, that he would “ be pleased to take care of her Tom.” 
But the most amusing scene was to come : after an affectionate leave-taking of 
Tom, and strict injunctions “ to write home as soon as ever he got to Hingee,” 
she turned her tearful countenance (poor woman !) towards the captain, 
dropped a hasty curtsey, as if anxious to conceal her emotion, and was hurry- 
ing off as she came ; when suddenly, stopping short and turning round, she 
exclaimed, “ Lawk a mercy on my poor head ! I had well nigh forgot the 
ducks !” Upon which, diving her hands into a couple of capacious pockets, 
and after a slight preliminary jingle, she produced therefrom, to the extreme 
wonder and amusement of the standers-by, a couple of those unctuous and 
savoury bipeds, ready-picked and in high order. “ Captain,” said she, hold- 
ing a duck in each hand, just as dealers in that sort of commodity ascertain 
their specific gravity, “ they tell me you seafaring gentlemen are not over- 
stocked with fresh provisions on board, so I thought I’d make bold to bring 
you a couple of our young ducks, which I hope you’ll be pleased to accept.” 
A smile rarely visited Capt. McGuffin’s face ; when it did, it was cold and 
transient, as a wintry gleam of sunshine, and to indulge in a hearty guffaw 
was utterly foreign to his nature ; nevertheless, the unexpected apparition of 
the ducks— the good dame’s extreme simplicity— and the ludicrous idea of this 
vast accession to his sea-stock— pitching plump and unexpectedly upon that 
part of the cerebrum where lies the sense of the ridiculous, before he could 
brace up the yards and prepare it for the shock, the result was, that Capt. 
McG. was betrayed into a rusty sepulchral chuckle, which, like the laugh of 
a moody madman in a fit, it was no easy matter to control. The merriment 
was contagious, and all joined in the roar, which some, from good feeling, 
struggled to restrain. The good woman, the cause of all this hilarity, looked 
utterly astonished, unable to divine the cause of it, whilst Tom, the picture 
of sheepishness, but evidently not insensible of the ludicrous position in 
which his unsophisticated parent had placed them both, looked down on the 
deck, fumbled with his hat, and longed evidently to have the scene brought 
to a close. At length Capt. McGuffin, by a strong effort, recovering his ordi- 
nary stolidity of aspect, made some sort of apology; thanked the lady cour- 
teously for her ducks, which he gravely delivered into the charge of the 
steward, and handing her over the side, safely consigned her to her boat. 

Our first officer, Mr. Gillans, was a thorough seaman, and a no less 
thorough John Bull; he had the then common detestation of the French and 
their imputed vices of insincerity, &c., and, in endeavouring to avoid the 
Scylla of Gallic deceit, went plump into the Charybdis of English rudeness. 
He was, in truth, a blunt, gruff fellow, who evidently thought that civility 
and poltroonery were convertible terms. The captain was the only person 
whom his respect for discipline ever allowed him to address without a growl ; 
in short, the vulgar but expressive phrase, as “ sulky as a bear with a sore 
head,” seemed made for him expressly, for in no case could it have been more 
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justly applied. The second mate, Grinnerson, was a gentleraauly fellow as 
the whole, but a most eternal wag and joker. Cadets had plainly, for many a 
voyage, furnished him with subjects for the exercise of his facetious vein, and 
“Tom,” i e. Mr. Thomas Grundy, and myself, received diurnal roastings at his 
hands. If I expressed an opinion, “ Pardon me, my dear Sir,” he would 
say, with mock gravity, “but it strikes me that, being only a cadet , you can 
know nothing about it;” or, “in about ten years hence, when you get your 
commission, your opinion * on things in general* may be valuable.” If I flew 
out, or the peaceable Grundy evinced a disposition to “ hog his back,” he 
would advise us to keep our temper, to be cool, assuring us, with dry compo- 
sure, that the “ cadets on the last voyage were never permitted to get into a 
passion.** In a word, he so disturbed my self-complacency, that I long gravely 
debated the question with myself, whether I ought not to summon him to the 
lists when I got to India, there to answer for his misdeeds. As the voyage 
drew towards a close, however, he let off the steam of his raillery consider- 
ably, and treated us with more deference and respect; thereby showing that 
he had studied human nature, and knew how to restore the equilibrium of u 
young man’s temper, by adding to the weight in the scale of self-esteem. Our 
doctor and purser arc the only two more connected with the ship whom I shall 
notice. The first, Cackleton by name, was a delicate, consumptive, super- 
fine person, who often reminded me of the injunction, “ physician heal 
thyself.” He ladled out the soup with infinite grace, and was quite the ladies’ 
man. His manners, indeed, would have been gentlemanly and unexception- 
able had they not been for ever pervaded by an obvious, smirking conscious- 
ness on his part that they were so. As for Cheesepare, the purser, all I shall 
record of him is, that by a happy fortune he had dropped into the exact place 
for which nature and his stars appeared to have designed him. lie looked 
like a purser — spoke like a purser — ate and drank like a purser — and locked 
himself up for three or four hours per diem with his books and ledgers like a 
very praiseworthy purser. Moreover, he carved for a table of thirty or forty, 
with exemplary patience, and possessed the happy knack of disposing of the 
largest quantity of meat in the smallest given quantity of time of any man I 
ever met with, in order to be ready for a renewed round at the mutton. 

Of passengers we had the usual number and variety : civilians, returning with 
wholesale shocks of English and continental experiences and recollections of 
aristocratic association, &c. for Mofussil consumption ; old officers, going back 
to ensure their “ oft-reckonings ” preparatory to their final “off-reckoning;” 
junior partners in mercantile houses; sixteenth cousins from Forres and 
Inverne8shire obeying the spell of kindred attraction (would that we had a 
little more of its influence south of the Tweed !); officers to supply the wear 
and tear of cholera and dysentery in his (then) Majesty’s regiments ; matrons 
returning to expectant husbands, and bright-eyed spinsters to get — a peep at 
the country— nothing more;— then we had an assistant-surgeon or two, more 
w fait at whist than Galenicals, and the two raw unfledged griffins— to wit, 
Grundy and myself,— completed the list. But of the afore-mentioned variety, 

I shall only select half a dozen for particular description, and as characte- 
ristic of the mass. 

First, there was Colonel Kilbaugh, a colonel of cavalry and ex-resident of 
Paugulabad, who, in spite of his high-heeled Hobys, was a diminutive figure, 
pompous, as little men generally are, and so anxious, apparently, to convince . 
the world that he had a soul above his inches, that, egad, sir, it was dangerous 
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for a roan above the common standard of humanity to look at hub, br differ in 
opinion in the slightest degree. His was 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

He excelled (in his own estimation) in long stories, which he told with an 
extraordinary minuteness of detail. They generally began with, “ Shortly after 
I was appointed to the residency of Paugulabad,” or, “ The year before, or 
two years after, I left the residency of Paugulabad in short, that was his 
chronological starting-point. The colonel’s yarns principally (though not 
entirely) related to wonderful sporting exploits, and the greater the bounce 
the more scrupulously exact was he in the minutia , magnanimously disregard- 
ing the terrors of cross-examination, should a seven-foot mortal venture one. 

It was the largest tiger that, sir, I ever killed ; he stood 5 feet 4} inches to 
the top of his shoulder— 5 feet 4f was it, by the by ? — no, I’m wrong ; 5 feet 4J. 
I killed him with a double Joe I got from our doctor; I think it was the cold 
season before I left the residency of Paugulabad.” It was one of the most 
amusing things in the world to see him marching up and down the poop with 
our Colossus of a skipper— “ Ossa to a wart”— one little fin of a hand behind 
his back, and laying down the law with the other; skipper, with an eye to 
future recommendation, very deferential, of course. 

Next, in point of rank, was Mr. Goldmore, an ex-judge of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut; a man of birth and education, and an excellent sample of 
the distinguished service to which he belonged. His manners were kind and 
urbane, though he was a little peppery sometimes, particularly when I beat 
him at chess. He had come home a martyr to liver; and the yellow cheek, 
the lack-lustre eye, and the feeble step,ull told too plainly that he was return- 
ing to die. His wife, fifteen years younger than himself, exhibited beside him 
a striking contrast ; she, “ buxom, blithe, and debonnair ” — a vigorous plant in 
floral pride; he, poor fellow, in the “scar and yellow” leaf. She was a 
warm-hearted, excellent creature, native goodness beaming in her eye, but 
had one fault, and that a prominent one. Having in India, as is often the 
case with the sex, been thrown much at out-stations amongst male society, she 
had insensibly adopted a “ mannish” tone, used terms of Indian conventional 
slang— bad in a man, but odious from female lips— laughed heartily at stories 
seasoned with equivoque, and sometimes told such herself with off-hand 
naivete at the cuddy-table, producing a wink from Mr.Grinnerson to Ensign 
O’Shaughnessy, and an uncommon devotion to his plate on the part of Mr. 
Goldmore himself. 

Major Rantom, of the Dragoons— soldierly, gentlemanlike, and five-and- 
thirty— commanded the detachment of troops, to which were attached Ensigns 
Gorman and O’Shaughnessy, two fine “animals,” that had recently been caught 
in the mountains of Kerry ; and an ancient centurion, Capt. Marpeet, of the 
Native Infantry, must conclude these samples (with one exception) of the mas- 
culine gender. He was a character, upon the whole — a great man for short 
whist and Hodgson’s pale ale. The Sporting Magazine, Taplin’s Farriery , 
and Dundas’s Nineteen Manoeuvres , seemed to have constituted the extent of 
his reading, though some conversation he one day had about “ zubber , zeer , and 
pesh” and that profound work the Tvta Kuhannee , seemed to indicate that 
he had at least entered on the flowery paths of Oriental literature. Dundas, 
however, was his strong point— his tower of strength— his one idea. Ye 
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powers ! bow amazingly convincing and fluent was he when he took that sub- 
ject in band ! Many a tough discussion would he have with the pompous little 
colonel, whether the right or left stood fast, &c., and who, having been a 
Resident, and knowing, therefore, everything, of course knew something of 
that also. 

But places aux demoiselles! make way for the spinsters! Let me introduce 
to the readers’ acquaintance Miss Kitty and Miss Olivia Jenkins, Miss Maria 
Balgrave, and Miss Anna Maria Sophia Dobbikins. The first two were going 
to their father, a general officer in Bengal; the eldest, Kitty, was a prude, 
haunted by the “demon of propriety;” the youngest, dear Olivia, a perfect 
giggle — with such a pair of eyes! — but “thereby hangs a tale.” Miss Maria Bal- 
grave was consigned to a “ house of business” in Calcutta, to be forwarded, by 
the first safe conveyance, up the country, to her dear friend Mrs. Kurrybhat, the 
lady of Ensign Kurrybhat, who had invited her out ; she was very plain, but of 
course possessed its usual concomitant, great amiability of temper. Miss Dob- 
bikins was a Bath and Clifton belle, hackneyed and passe, but exhibiting the 
remains of a splendid face and figure ; it was passing strange that so fine a 
creature should have attained “ a certain age” without having entered that 
state which she was so well calculated to adorn, whilst doubtless many a 
“snub-nosed thing” had gone off under her own nose. I have seen many such 
cases; and it is a curious problem for philosophical investigation, why those 
whom “everyone” admires “nobody” marries. 

Having given these sketches of a few of my companions, let me now pro- 
ceed with my voyage. Leaving Deal, we had to contend with contrary winds, 
and when off Portsmouth, they became so adverse, that the captain deter- 
mined on dropping anchor, and there wait a favourable change. In three 
days the wind became light, veered to the proper quarter, and our final depar- 
ture was fixed for the following morning. My last evening off Portsmouth 
long remained impressed on my memory. Full often, in my subsequent wan- 
derings in the silent forest or the lonely desert, in the hushed camp or on the 
moon-lit rampart, where nought save the sentinel’s voice broke through the 
silence of the night, have I pictured this last aspect of my native land. I had 
been engaged below, inditing letters for home and other occupations, the whole 
day, when, tired of the confinement, I mounted on the poop : the parting glow 
of a summer’s evening rested on the scene — a tranquillity and repose little, 
alas ! in consonance with the state of my feelings, once more painfully excited 
at the prospect of the severance from nil that was dear to me. Hitherto 
excitement had sustained me, but now I felt it in its full force. 

Land of my sires, what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

I leant my head upon my hand, and gave myself up to sad and melancholy reflec- 
tions. On one side stretched the beautiful coast of the Isle of Wight, whilst the^ 
fast-gathering shades of evening were slowly blending into one dark mass the 
groves and villas of Cowes; lights from many a pleasant window streamed 
across the rippling sea — lights, methought, cheering circles of happy faces, like 
those I lately gazed upon, but which I might never see more. Many a tall and 
gallant man-of-war rode ahead of us, fading in the gathering mist; boats, leav- 
ing their long silvery tracks behind them, glided across the harbour; whilst 
the lights of the town, in rapid succession, broke forth as those of the day 
declined. The very tranquillity of such a scene as this, to a person in my then 
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state of tnind, by mocking, as it were, the inward grief, made it to be more 
deeply felt. I looked at my native shores, as a lover gazes on his mistress for 
the last time, till the boom of the evening gun, and the increasing darkness, 
warned me that it was time to go below. 

Calm were the elements, night’s silence deep, 

The waves scarce murmuring, and the winds asleep. 

The next day we were in the chops of the channel— that vast vomitary, 
which incessantly pours forth the commercial marine of our country to dis- 
perse itself through every clime. Merchantmen, of every size and description, 
though generally of that substantial build ip which beauty of outline and sailing 
qualities are sacrificed to more important and English considerations, passed 
us almost every moment; some returning battered and tropic-stained, and full 
fraught with the costly produce of the Indies, or the fruits of a whaling voyage in 
the South Seas,&c. ; others outward-bound, in all the glories of fresh paint and 
a new rig. On the horizon, I remember, a Leviathan line-of-battle ship bore in 
sight— an object of interest to many of us— staggering under a pyramid of 
canvas, and resembling in the distance a snowy peak or iceberg, tinged with 
sunlight In a short time it passed us, spurning the surges in wild wreaths 
from its broad and swelling bows. As she ploughed past, within a few yards, 
we had a very distinct view of this one of the mighty receptacles of “ Britain’s 
dormant thunder her swelling canvas, perfect trim, and crowded decks, on 
which the dark mass of blue jackets was agreeably relieved by the gleam of a 
musket or the red coat of a marine, presented a brave and animating specta- 
cle ; and then, too, tier above tier showed her formidable batteries. What a 
life of noble and manly excitement must be that of a sailor, when “war its 
banner waves a boundless field of enterprise before him, with England’s 
renown to urge him on, and the smiles of beauty to reward him, if successful. 
This, however, is the bright side of the picture : midshipman’s half-pay, slow 
promotion, and a wooden leg, may be a few of the items of the per-contra 
side of the account. 

In a few days we were in the Bay of Biscay, — and now my troubles began. 


ANECDOTE, TRANSLATED FROM TIIE PERSIAN. 

It is related that some person wrote as follows to one of the chief ascetics 
of his age, who had betaken himself to the cell of contentment : “ I have 
heard, my friend, that you dedicate your whole time to devotion, and that, 
having abandoned the earnings and the dress of the religious mendicant, you 
have turned aside from the society of mankind. My friendly heart is therefore 
concerned to know whepcc you now derive your subsistence.” The religious 
man wrote in reply : “ What ignorance is this which you betray? Although 
you know that I am engaged in the service of my Creator, you ask whence I 
procure a livelihood! Can you imagine that He who is emphatically “the 
Sustainer,” will ever leave me to perish ?” 

Never can thy destiny be changed by thy contrivances : 

Never will thy daily bread be increased or diminished by thy cupidity. 

Give not way to anxiety about thy subsistence • 

For from such thoughts nothing will result, save thy own misery. 

F. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY OF THE INDUS.* 

Chapter I. 

Commanding officers had received orders, in September 1838, to hold them- 
selves in readiness for field service. Strange rumours were afloat ; expectation 
was on tiptoe; a universal rage for secresy and mystification prevailed; all was 
uncertainty and restlessness, and never was passive obedience, the soldier’s 
law, so necessary; when lo ! the Governor-general’s momentous declaration 
appeared, solving at once the important mystery, and opening an ample field 
for cavilling, criticism, and conjecture. 

According to this manifesto, our objects were, w to facilitate the extension 
of commerce by opening the navigation of the Indus;” “to secure the tran- 
quillity of our neighbourhood ; preserve our interests inviolable, and gain for 
the British nation, in Central Asia, that legitimate weight which an interchange 
of benefits would naturally procure.” 

Though all agreed as to the expediency of the end in view, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the manner of its attainment. One party, headed 
by Sir Alexander Burnes, loudly proclaimed the dislike of the Affghans in 
general, and the inveteracy of the numerous Barukzye tribe in particular, to 
the Suddozye family, whose arrogance and incapacity had drawn their misfor- 
tunes upon themselves. Dost Mahomed of Cabul, they maintained, had ever 
proved his attachment to the commercial interests of Great Britain ; he dis- 
plays both justice and talent in the internal administration of his country, and 
the excellency of his rule is universally allowed. They further insisted that, 
by a very small expenditure of funds, the Dost might so be conciliated as to 
prove a vigorous and trustworthy ally, whose power as head of the populous 
Barukzye tribe, and monarch of Cabul in its more extensive sense, aided by 
our influence, would present a formidable, if not impassable, barrier to foreign 
intrigue and aggression. On the other band, it was argued, could we even 
concede so much as to maka advantageous proposals to the Cabul sirdar, at 
this late hour, they would scarcely be accepted, and we thus subjected our- 
selves to the indignity of a rejection of our proffered terms from a rebel and 
usurping chief. His brothers, the sirdars of Candahar, must be sacrificed ere 
any permanent commercial advantages could be gained ; their wretched sub- 
jects are ground to the very dust, and sooner or later, if otherwise unaided, 
must turn to the obnoxious Kamran of Herat, to save them from the oppres- 
sion of the Barukzye brothers. Moreover, despite “ the characteristic confi- 
dence uniformly placed by Maharajah Runjeet Sing in the faith and friendship 
of the British,” it was far from likely that this “spoiled child” of the Supreme 
Government would abate one iota of his claims against Dost Mahomed, or 
that Dost Mahomed, as monarch of Cabul, could in equity or honour grant 
him any concessions. Not only, too, would Shah Shoojah be bound to us by 
gratitude for the restoration of his long-lost kingdom, but by the never-to-be- 
forgotten and powerful presence of a contingent army, officered by the ser- 
vants of the British Government : so that pressing necessity, as well as every 
“ consideration of policy,” had determined the Governor-general to effect the 
desired objects by the espousal of Shah Shoojah’s cause, 'and the dethronement 
of the usurping brothers, who had ranged themselves in subservience to a 
hostile power. But there is yet another party, who, objecting in toto to the 

* Thii it the personal Journal of the late Captain Ogle, H,M,4th Lt. Drags., an officer unconnected with 
“y department, but who suffered the privations and partook of the honour of this arduous campaign. 
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•principles of the expedition, decry both the means and the end ; they over- 
whelm with discussions on the rights of nations, and bid us “beware!” at 
the moment they predict our inevitable destruction ; they tell us the slight 
foundation of the British in India cannot support its gigantic superstructure ; 
and that, by thus seeking to extend our influence, we are but preparing a 
downfall more conspicuous : and this they would enforce by examples drawn 
from Persia, Greece, Rome, and even France. But will they never learn that 
the dominion of the British in the East is a stupendous anomaly ; that the 
same conclusions cannot possibly be drawn from premises so totally dissimilar? 
Two centuries ago, a body corporate of merchants in India reluctantly wielded 
the sword in self-defence , and have never since been able to sheathe it. The 
same principle of self-defence, which originally placed us on our guard against 
aggression, subsequently compelled us to form offensive and defensive alliances; 
their results, and the treachery and intrigues so conspicuous in the history of 
the native dynasties, have thus widely extended our Asiatic empire, in actual 
opposition to the spirit and fears of its rulers. That an increase of dominion 
has ever been the last acquisition desired, requires but a perusal of our Indian 
history to prove ; but that an irresistible necessity, the necessity of self- 
defence, impels us to conquest, is also most certain. At this moment, Persia 
is avowedly hostile to us ; witness, amongst other concurring facts, her treat- 
ment of our officers ; and there can be but little doubt that she is aided and 
abetted in her hostility by the Barukzye brothers, the rulers of Cabul and 
Candahar. Let the leagued Persians and Aflghans display their adverse ban- 
ners on our western frontier, and it will be but the signal for the outbreak of 
the Russian bear, and the war-cry of Burmah and the Ncpaulese : then what 
becomes of our dominion in the East— the richest jewel in England’s diadem? 
The security of our Asiatic possessions can only be preserved by decisive 
energy and forestalled hostility ; we must anticipate, as it were, and crush the 
first murmuringK of disaffection and opposition in the neighbouring frontier 
states, for with us, to await even a demonstration of organized attack, would 
be passively to meet destruction. Having gained our empire in the East, we 
must strive to retain and defend it; and if by so doing conquest and territory 
are forced upon us, it is our destiny — we have simply and literally only fol- 
lowed the great law of self-preservation. In placid humility we may truly say, 
that whilst abasing the proud amongst nations, we have ever shown mercy to 
the submissive, and have ever directed our exertions towards governing the 
conquered in equity and peace. No ! our conquests in Asia never can be sta- 
tionary ; we must either cease to ride, or, riding , we must never cease to conquer . 

Our line of march, for some time a matter of earnest discussion, was at 
length drawn out through Sinde ; and thus, by throwing a body of six thousand 
highly disciplined* troops into the territories of our vacillating allies, the 
Hydrabad ameers (ostensibly en route through a friendly country), we at once 
awed them into submission to our terms, and tested their professions of friend- 
ship, which, indeed, had been carried to the length of requesting our Resident 
to treat with Government for a British subsidiary force at their capital. 

But here another subject of debate arose; for whilst Sir Alexander Burnes 
had already proclaimed the impracticability of marching a force through the 
Delta of the Indus, Col. Pottinger, the Political Resident in Sinde, not only 
insisted on its feasibility, but, objecting to Kurachec as a starting-point, on 

* “ The British in India, probably without knowing it, have modelled their battalions of sepalm 
upon the same principles as Alexander did his phalanx of Persians.’’— Robertson's India. With what 
success, their enduring courage and gallant deeds can amply testify. 
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grounds which, I believc f have since been proved erroneous, indicated the 
Hujamree mouth of the Sata branch of the Indus as presenting the best accom- 
modation for the transports, and Baminacote, on its banks, as the rallying- 
point of our troops. The idea of Kurachee as a landing-place was, conse- 
quently, for the time being, abandoned ; the advice of the Resident acted 
upon ; a few transports engaged, and, with hearts beating high in joyous anti- 
cipations, we anxiously awaited the order which would march us to Bombay for 
our embarkation, and start many of us on our first campaign. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the intermediate weeks were those 
of peace. Though nothing had yet been fixed as to our marching, our servants 
and camp-followers had wisely determined on no account to leave their worldly 
arrangements to the eleventh hour ; and whilst the boldest of the skulkers gave 
due warping to quit, amongst the more timid it was inconceivable how many im- 
portant affairs unexpectedly required settling in distant towns, and how many 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, and children, suddenly took to dying or marry- 
ing. Whenever a native servant desires a holiday, he states, as an unanswerable 
reason for absence, the death or marriage of some near relative; and thus I 
have known a man ask leave to bury his father six times in the year; but on 
this important occasion, the ceremonials seemed drawn out to eternity, for 
none of the bereaved or gladdened ever returned. An order, too, had at this 
moment been most injudiciously issued, to reduce the pay of the regimental 
grass-cutters and ghorawalas* a rupee per mensem. The horse artillery had 
already put the regulation into force ; consequently, when encamped at Khan- 
dalla, on the Bhore Ghaut, they were deserted almost to a man. With us the 
reduction was as yet only in contemplation, but still the applications for leave 
poured in most awkwardly. 

Time, however, stayed not ; and what was scarcely of less importance, there 
seemed to be little chance of our procuring any carriage. The owners of the 
several bullock-hackeries, tattoos, &c. &c. managed to be out of the way with 
their property most opportunely, and the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, 
when applied to, were most resolute in their refusals and protestations of ina- 
bility. The commissariat was at length obliged to press the carriage, and our 
quarter-master was most considerately ordered to dole out to each officer 
about sufficient to carry onc-third of his baggage, trilling as it in general was. 
After many vain attempts, during which I had serious thoughts of proceeding 
kitten , and trusting to “ my fate’* for a change of linen, the day previous to 
our starting, my servant, who had been scouring the country for some time 
past, came with the joyful intelligence that he had procured me three hackeries 
at a village fifteen miles distant : price exorbitant ; half of which I had to pay 
in advance. Should I not require the three, I was on no account to give infor- 
mation of their vicinity to the quarter-master, however much he might stand 
in need of carriage; and further, they were to remain concealed behind a hill, 
called “ Bullock’s Hump,” until dusk, when they would load as required. To 
all this I of course willingly agreed; and on the morning of the 7th of 
November, the trumpet sounded for our march. Anxiously as this day had 
been anticipated, now that it had actually arrived, there was much of sorrow in 
our joy. Whatever may be the temptations abroad, the heart can never cease 
to love its home : like the musk-rose, which blossoms brightly in its native 
soil, but droops and withers when transplanted, so at home alone do the affec- 
tions of the heart luxuriate; and there were few who did not pause to heave 
a sigh o’er scenes to which, probably, they might never return ; and many a 

* Horae- keepers, or grooms. 




clear boldeye was that morning dimmed whilst looking back on all most dear, 
perchance for the last time. The last time ! it is a human misery. What 
hours of sorrow do not these simple words reveal! how; many tears have 
|fowed o’er the recollection of some sad last time 1 Is there a wife or mother 
who has not known and feared it ? And even amongst our sterner natures 
how many have felt its power! Alas for humanity ! the very feelings we love 
and cherish most are the sources of our deepest woe : like the cherished ser- 
pent, they find shelter in our bosoms but to sting us more fatally in some 
heart-breaking last time. Whilst man exists in his mortality, the sorrow thus 
begot will never cease: nay, when all other worldly woes have left him, still 
clinging to his frailty, it will force from him the regretting fear, e’en as he 
enters the portals of eternity. The sobbing women and children, crowding out 
to see the last of a husband or a father— the hearty, yet murmured, “ God 
bless you !” which every now and then sounded, as some favoured comrade 
passed on— the still houses of the officers, looking so desolate in their cold 
silence, with many a true and bursting heart within— all made the scene one 
of thrilling interest; and if ever the choking tears rushed to my eye-lids,— it 
was then. 

But though man, as a piece of mortality, may be “ made to mourn,” man, 
as the male creature, assuredly never was — it is not his nature; he may give 
vent to grief in a burst of passionate feeling, or lie may talk soberly and 
resignedly, to hide his want of that troublesome commodity ; but selfis mixed 
up with his very affections, and in his sorrows, whether physical, local, or 
mental, that busy sprite is ever on the watch to drown the memory of all that 
is painful, even though associated with all that is dear and therefore was it 
that, when arrived on our halting-ground, we sat down to breakfast with rave- 
nous appetites, and never touched on “ home ” 

From here to Bombay, our march, though replete with disagreeables, was 
devoid of interest or adventure. Ofttimcs had the distance we now took twelve 
days to accomplish, been ridden or driven over in eight or twelve hours ;* and 
there were few amongst us who would not gladly have exchanged the much- 
vaunted, but to us undiscoverable, pleasures of the march for the well-known 
ricketty seat in the mail-cart, behind our posting friends, the “khoojbe 
horse, ”f who underwent a process of scratching ere he would start ; the “/ora 
mvsti wala”% whose wicked devices made one cling tightly to the rail; the 
“ kicker,” the reverberation of whose hoofs on the splash-board frightfully 
recalled the sleepy traveller to a sense of his danger; the “ run-away,” who 
from the moment of harnessing started away with the buggy up hill and down 
dale, never abating his speed tilt he made a dead halt at the next post station, 
generally pitching the luckless passenger some yards in advance; the “shying 
horse,” who sprung off the road at every little object, like a four-legged 
D’Egville; and sundry others, posters of equally unpleasant fame, all being a 
thousand times preferable to our present dull routine. During our first march, 
some hamauls, carrying a hospital doolie, struck, and on being remonstrated 
with, fairly took to their heels, leaving the hospital assistants in a state of 
despair at the abandonment of their medicines, and the muccadam in well- 
affected astonishment at their absconding, when “his eyes didn’t see,” he 
having most opportunely been intent elsewhere during the dispute. Sundry 
tattoos and camels, even in this short distance, were left on the road as vulture- 
feasts; and after losing our way somewhere about Panwell, we arrived in 


• It was ridden by an officer in the Grenadiers in three hours and a half. The average time allowed 
the mail-cart is twelve hours. t “ Itch.” $ Rather must or fresh. 
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Bombay in about the same state of delight that a detachment from some 
wretched Irish out-station may be supposed to entertain on their entry info 
London; with this slight difference in their favour, that whereas every halt 
and every village takes them farther from their misery, our starting-point was 
a little oasis, and our every encampment a more lonely and barbarous Indian 
specimen of the desolate and dirty Irish out-station. 

The few days passed in Bombay presented an uninterrupted scene of hurry 
and confusion; all unexecuted commissions and forgotten purchases must be 
executed now or never, and the demands made on the luckless and tyro pay- 
master of the detachment nearly drove him to distraction. The Esplanade 
was literally covered with baggage, either laid down for the time being, or 
abandoned by absconding servants. Several officers were robbed of their all 
by these male harpies, and one ** most trustworthy man ’* decamped, on his 
way to the pier-head, with his master’s plate-chest and eight hundred rupees. 
The guileless natives are unequalled in their rascality ! The transport in whicli 
we were to embark, though a fine vessel, was crowded to a degree which made 
us tremble in anticipation; and to add to our unpleasant prospects, only two 
days before starting, the captain assured me he had received no instructions 
to cater for us, “to which, moreover,” he politely added, “he had a very 
great objection evidently viewing us in the light of ogres, who would make 
sad havoc amongst his (as he fondly but mistakenly flattered himself) excellent 
wines and luxurious fare. This point, however, was speedily settled, much 
against the captain’s satisfaction, and leaving our mess-man, mess-tent, and 
d ceieras , in charge of a dragoon, to follow in a pattemar, when a sufficiency 
of hams, pickles, jams, and jellies, had been purchased, and consigning our 
horses to the tender mercies of the line ghorawalas, and seven dragoons per 
troop to bring them on when Government, in their kindness, could spare or 
procure boats, we weighed anchor on the 21st of November, at the moment 
a boat put off from shore, with one of the dragoons left in charge of my 
horses, to inform me that sixteen of my line ghorawalas, with their mucca- 
dam, had absconded : I could but wave my hand, verbally consign the rascals 
to all the powers of darkness, and resign myself to my fate, like a genuine 
Mohamedan, It was asserted, by the way, and not without apparent foun- 
dation, that the army on landing would present the strange anomaly of artillery 
without guns, cavalry without horses, and infantry without bayonets. 

On the fourth night of our voyage (24th of November), when I had sunk into 
a pleasant slumber, and in idea was walking up Bond Street with the easy non - > 
chalance of a man who knows himself to be good looking, I was aroused by 
my head coming in forcible contact with the bulk-head ; ere I had time to 


revolve the matter, another violent concussion made me spring to my legs, 
and then the busy hum of voices, the loud and hurried commands, the occa- 
sional oath, and the harsh grating of the vessel’s keel, convinced me, but too 
surely, that we were aground. In a moment I was on deck ; the sharp breeze 
whistling through the rigging, the breakers growling fiercely on our left, the 
broken rudder, and the blank faces around, presented far from an agreea- 
ble scene. Again she grated with a heavy crash, and the wood-work on her 
stern was stove in : vain were the efforts to disengage her. At length, an 
expedient was suggested, which ultimately proved effectual ; whilst the sailors 
were busy at the capstan, the officers and soldiers were requested to stand in 
a body on one side, and, at a given signal, to make a tremendous jump. The 
signal was given, but the scene, for the moment, was so irresistibly ludicrous, 
that our smothered peals of laughter deprived our jumping efforts of their 
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anticipated effect. “Try again!” was shouted. Again we gave a signalled 
jump that might well have sunk the island of Elephanta, and, with a deafening 
shout from the men that proclaimed our work accomplished, slowly and heavily 
she swung round. It was, however, two days ere we could start from “ Diu 
Head,”* the scene of our disaster, and on the 1st of December we cast anchor 
off the Ilujamree mouth of the Indus, a mile and a half from shore, which, 
from its barren flatness, even at this short distance, was not discernible. The 
confusion that ensued, the ludicrous scenes that occurred, were well worthy 
the pencil of a Cruikshank : suffice it to say that, on the evening of the 2d, 
after the officers of the H.C. Horse Artillery, and H.M. 4th Light' Dragoons, 
had been subjected to the low insult of being detained on board until the 
steward had made a correct report of the silver to the captain’s wife, we 
departed, many out of pure revenge making a desperate struggle for the trea- 
sured cheese and ham, with which they filled their pockets in anticipation of a 
long night’s pull, and I happy to borrow a piece of salt pork from my serjeant- 
major on the same account. For two days after our departure, the captain 
exercised his civility on the brigadier and brigade-major, as an experimental 
white-wash to his treatment of the officers ; but the proposed memorial by 
the officers of artillery not to pay the regulated messing allowance, to which 
we would all most willingly have subscribed, and which was subsequently 
abandoned from its attendant trouble and want of time; and the hearty ana- 
thema we uttered on the transport as we left her side, proved but too plainly 
the style of treatment we had experienced. 

On the 3d of December we encamped on the banks of the Ilujamree mouth 
of the far-famed Indus. To me it is immaterial whether Tatta or Jurkh occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Pattala; and I confess my inability to understand 
the merits of a discussion seemingly so unimportant. Is it not enough that 
this is the river on which Scylax. reported the scene of Darius’ invasion, of 
Alexander’s glory, of Bactrian conquests, and Moslem victory ? The pilgrim 
bows in reverence as he gazes on the spot sacred from its classical associations, 
and become even dear to him from the thoughts of youth and home, which 
rush to his heart with such associations; and why should pedantry interrupt 
his quiet dream of happier days and by-gone glories, by needlessly suggesting 
an uncertainty, which time never will, and moreover never can , decide? 

Some miles within the entrance of this mouth, there is a most unpleasant 
and extensive bar, with heavy breakers on either side, and on which there is 
not more than five or six feet of water.f A trigonometrical survey has been 
completed of the Hujamree, and to give a perfect idea of its peculiarities, I 
can scarcely do better than quote from the official report of Lieut. Carless 
“The mouth of the Hujamree opens like a funnel’, and, with the exception of 
that part where the river takes its course along the right bank, is occupied by 
a broad flat, partially covered with water; this forms a continuation of the 
bank everywhere extending from the coast, which is here rather more than a 
mile in breadth.” “ About this mouth, the land is entirely destitute of objects 
that could be pointed out as marks to guide the navigator, and without the 
assistance of a pilot, a stranger would have some difficulty in finding it.” 
“ The soundings decrease with the greatest regularity up to the edge of the 
shoals, on which the breakers are visible when in four or five fathoms water.” 
“A short distance above the entrance, it has a width of 550 yards, until it 
contracts to a narrow stream not more than fifty yards broad;” “its length is 
about forty miles ; and of all the Indus branches, it is the most winding and 
• At the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. t Seven and a half, according to Lieut. Carles*. 
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intricate. In its course to the sea, the Hujamrec sends off several creeks, 
which connect, during the inundation, with the Richel,” one of the eleven 
mouths of the Indus. 1 * 

In crossing the bar, the Commander-in-chief had a narrow escape, and a 
boat, containing sixteen artillery horses, was dashed to pieces ; the horses all 
perished, but the men were saved. Frith, the agent, also lost an investment 
to the amount, it was said, of twenty thousand rupees. I was here forcibly 
reminded of Quintus Curtius’ description of the Indus tides; yet fear must 
have increased the semblance of danger a hundred-fold, ere a picture so exag- 
gerated could have been transmitted.f 

We managed to collect all our cattle by the 13th inst.; but owing to the 
wretched craft, and crowded manner in which our poor horses were embarked, 
many died ; some, on landing, we were compelled to shoot, and others were 
cruelly injured by large abscesses on their withers and hips, from a cross-beam 
in some of the boats absolutely resting on their backs. To whichever depart- 
ment the selection and supervision of these boats fell, their charge had been 
most shamefully executed, even though, as a saving clause, they had in their 
arrangements paid the strictest attention to economy . I know not whether it 
is to Mr. Hume we are indebted for the eternal talk of economy which pervades 
the ruling Indian administration, but if all the Government economical mea- 
sures are the practical results of the economist’s theories, they are most unfa- 
vourable. Our authorities have y r et to learn jthat economy, real economy, 
is the exertion of a sound judgment in the comprehensive outline of order, of 
arrangement, of distribution; that “it is the doctrine of proportion reduced 
to practice; it is calculation realized; it is foicseeing consequences, and guard- 
ing against them; it is expecting contingencies, and being prepared for them;” 
and that it is not the continued stress on trivial details, shabby reductions, and 
petty curtailments in little concerns. They have saved in boat-hire, but lost 
doubly by their dead and disabled horses. 

We encamped at Baminacotc, two-and-twenty miles from the entrance to 
the Hujamrec mouth. The river here forms a semi-circle; the waters aro 
muddy, and most uninviting; “aquas o/'hil a colorc maris baud midtum 
abhorrentes ,” says Curtius, most truly ; on analyzation, however, they were 
proved wholesome, and by dropping a piece ot alum into the chatty 
containing the drinking-water, it may be rendered perfectly clear and pure. I 
was disappointed in the fish, which, though fine, at this season, were not plen- 
tiful. As far as the eye could reach, the country presented a dead flat of hard 
caked clay, relieved, if such a word can be applied, here and there, by patches 
of tamarisk bush,J and intersected by small canals. The apparently bound- 
less expanse is most striking. The mornings and nights were so cool, ns to 
make me glad of my cloak and a double blanket; but the temperature, as usual 
in India, during the day, was high, though not unpleasantly so. The soil has 
a large admixture of fine sand, which, when a breeze arose, rendered the atmos- 
phere absolutely suffocating. The ground about here is vile, and most unfit 
for a cavalry encampment ; it is broken up into large squares, resembling a 
gigantic chess-board, and the intervening cracks are large enough to catch and 
break a horse’s leg : this is owing to the waters of the Indus, which, during the 
ln undation, entirely submerge the spot. Rice is evidently the grand subsis- 
tence of the country; every here and there large piles of this grain, covered 
with a mud plaster, attract the eye; these piles remain untouched by the 

* Th « Plttee, Pietteanee, Jooah, Richel, Hujamrec, Kedwaree, Kookewaree, Kaheer, Mull, Seer, 

Koree. f Quint. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. % Tamarix indica. 
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owners, until the ameer, in his kindness, has levied his black-mail on the pro- 
duce, which is generally done rather on the ad libitum than ad valorem principle, 
though the fixed rate is three-fifths of the produce. 

I went several times across the water to shoot, and ever found the natives 
most obliging : they live in a species of moveable hut made of platted rush, i» 
appearance much like those of the wandering gipsey camps in the Deccan, 
The country abounds in wild ducks, geese and fowl of all kinds, also in the 
wild kullum, curlews, and the brown and black partridge the latter a bird 
in beautiful plumage. Jackals surrounded the camp in troops, and the hyena 
and wild hog were occasionally to be seen. 

I walked to Vikkur, about three miles from our encampment as the crow 
fiies. Though the second sea-port of any importance in Sinde, it is a filthy, 
miserable town. It was here Maharajah Hunject Sing’s first investment of 
wares for traffic on the Indus were trans-shipped for Bombay, under Mr. 
Gordon, who conducted the enterpri/e ; and by this commercial transaction 
the place creates an interest which could never exist, were its site nnd the 
customs and wretched habits of its inhabitants alone considered. The natives 
appear miserably poor ; they wear a loose short pair of drawers, with a species 
of woollen shirt or coinlie thrown over their shoulders. Their hair is vciy 
long, hanging in profusion on their necks, and covered by a flat-topped cap, 
from eight inches to afoot in height, giadually smaller from the base, ami 
ornamented in front by parti-colourcd embroidery; I have, however, seen 
some quite square at the top, like the lancer cap, and made of black velvet. 
The turbans seemed mostly reserved for the clergy, the moollahs generally weal- 
ing large white puggcries.f 

Sheep and fowls arc abundant, but I was not struck by the multiplicity of 
horned cattle ; and strange to say, with the exception of a few camels work- 
ing at the draw-wells, in lieu of bullocks, as in llindostao, I saw but little of 
these “ quadrupeds in universal request from prince to peasant,” and their 
prices were exorbitant. Rcpoit said, our well-beloved allies, the amen a, 
whose enlightened policy and pressing anxieties to extend their relations ami 
open the commerce of the Indus had, in a great measure, induced this line <>t 
march, had given a timely hint to their subjects to keep their camels, with all 
else that might be serviceable, out of our way. Provisions were extremely 
dear; the Sindees seemed determined to make a harvest of us, their piiics 
increasing with their certainty of payment. Owing to the moderate tempera- 
ture, we were enabled to keep our meat for three or four days, as in England , 
thus securing tender food, a scarce article in India, where the meat is usually 
eaten on the day of slaughter. 

The natives took kindly to our liquor, as the following little circumstance 
will prove, it being but one instance amongst fifty similar. One morning, 
whilst Major Keith, the adjutant-general, was shaving, his hand was once or 
twice jerked from the even tenor of its way by startling noises, resembling 
the drawing of a cork, evidently proceeding from behind his inner tent wall. 
Enraged at length by an awkward scratch across his nose, he jumped up, ami 
with razor in hand, and cn chemise , rushed behind the canauts, and to Ins 

dismay beheld a native servant, lately engaged by young C , an empty 

port-bottle in one hand, and with the other quietly pouring its contents down 
his throat from a large slop-basin. Considering the delinquent was a bigoted 
Musulman, this was pretty well, and the cane was most judiciously and gene- 
rously administered by order of the bazaar-master. In their love of liquor, 

• PerdniCambayensu, t Turban*. 
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however, they but resemble their brethren of India; and 1 know of few 
greater mistakes than to suppose the Asiatic a pattern of sobriety, whose 
accession of vices can be traced to bis connexion with Europeans It is no 
exaggeration to state, that crimes arc daily committed in India, the very con- 
tingency of which in England or Europe would make the blood run cold ; that 
crimes,* which in Great Britain are, or were, punishable with dentil, of which 
to accuse a man without proof is punishable as felony, arc here a public 
trade ; and this from the preposterous moral and religious code on which their 
debased and monstrous system is founded. Regarding the inebriety in Sinde, 
a country comparatively unknown to Europeans, some of their princes even 
are most drunken and debauched ; and Dr. Burnes remarks, that the eating of 
opium is as common in Sinde as inCutch; and " 1 found,” he adds, “no 
present more acceptable than a few bottles of brandy , and no annoyance more 
intolerable than indirect applications to repair the ravages of unlawful disease, 
and renew the powers wasted in luxury and debauch.” The different chief- 
tains on our western frontier are notorious drunkards. Mr.Elphinstonc, I 
think it is, who mentions a meeting with some petty northern chief being post- 
poned, from his excellency being in a prostrate state of inebriety at the 
appointed hour. Runject Sing, the Sikh chieftain, and of a Hindu sect, is 
sadly addicted to liquor The use of bans, amongst all classes of natives is 
as common as their rice, and the most respectable Hindus are seldom an hour 
without a large piece of betel and chunam, &c. in their mouths, their pro- 
perties being exciting and heating On the whole, though the Indian, from 
the nature of his climate and constitution, can never become a drunken 
blander, ycl I should unscrupulously aveiugc the use of intoxicating drugs 
amongst all classes of society to be ten times greater than amongst the popu- 
lation of Great Britain. 

Poor F , “ of ours,” shot himself here. Strange, that in a letter written 

a few days back, I should have anticipated the sad deed. It is an unlucky 
omen. The jackals must have scented human blood, for I never heard any- 
thing equal to their horrible shrieks duiing the night. Already we had buried 
several men. 

On the 15th, the gun-boats were charged with grape-shot, and no boats 
permitted to go down the river after dusk, owing to a rumour that ten thou- 
sand Beloochees were within live nnle-> of our camp. Ctcdal Judtvut! 

Three thousand bullocks, and eighteen hundred camels, though daily expected, 
came not; and whilst sonic wcie compelled to purchase camels at enormous 
prices, others contented themselves with hiiing from the commissaiiat, while 
they were yet able to lend, at the late of half a rupee per diem. The com- 
missariat camels, however, were inferably small, and scarcely of more use 
than a bullock. Our heavy stores were sent on to Tatta by water; and to the 
last day of our stay here, the weather was delightfully cool, with a strong 
easterly wind blowing. 

Our first march (Dcccmbei 24th) was to Jullalcote, six miles from Bamina- 
cote, over the Ruttec canal, which we crossed by a bund.f We passed through 
Syudcotc, Duomdass, and Garak : the natives were poor and squalid-looking, 
all armed with a match-lock, sword, and couple of daggers. We marched next 
‘lay eight miles and a half to Saumroocote ; the aspect of the country slightly 

• W ere it here in place, I could state, not one but scores of (act\ piovtng the horrible system of 
^orality prevalent, and the bold commission ot lutnaed ykcs, not inertly in the vicinity of Europeans, 
t in their far-off towns and jungles, where a passing European is gazed at as someth mg strange ; and 
lherc af c ^me people bo strangely mfatuuted an to truce Indian uunt* m the foototopb of Europeans, 
i Called Peat’s Bund. 
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improved i there were numberless babools dotted about, and on a slight ele- 
Woo a really beautiful tope of trees, in front of which were placed the Com- 
mander- inrchief’a teuts j in the centre of the cluster are two small temples. 
Gaipe, as usual, abundant. On this day our almost-despairechof mess appa- 
ratus arrived, I was here compelled to shoot another horse, this being the 
sixth dead in my troop since landing. Our Christmas, heaven knows, was not 
a joyous one, We halted seventeen miles and five furlongs from our last 
encampment, at Kbueempoo, on the banks of the Buggaur, or western branch 
of the Indus, which during some years is perfectly dry. We passed through 
Morodane, Sooracote, and Chandcote, At the former place, the line is drawn 
between the territories of Meer Masseer, and his cousin the junior ameer, 
Meer Mahomed. These villages are a miserable collection of huts, forsaken 
during the inundation. The country here loses, in some slight measure, the 
flat sameness of feature so wearying to the eye. On the summit of a small 
hill, about two miles to our east, there are a couple of white mosques; of 
course, striking objects at a great distance. The soil is still sandy, studded 
with tamarisk bush, and here and there patches of babool, prickly pear, and 
cypress. We all suffered more or less from sore eyes, owing to the blinding 
sand, which literally enveloped us. Khueempoo, like the surrounding vil- 
lages, is built of rushes and mud. Outside the town is a strikingly large gar- 
den, in which the plantain-tree and sugar-cane abound. The tide, even at 
this distance from the sea, rises and falls ; and I cannot account for the seem- 
ing contradiction of this fact in Lieut. Carless’s report. “ The tides,” lie 
says, “ in the lower part, though much stronger, are not rapid. At Vikkur, 
the flood is irregular in its approach, and ten miles above it ceases to be felt 
altogether.” Yet here, above thirty miles from Vikkur, the ebb and flow of 
the tide were perceptible to the most common-place observer. Whilst water- 
ing our horses, we unfortunately posted ourselves on an insidious quicksand, 
and numbers in a moment lmd sunk up to their girths ; they were with diffi- 
culty extricated. Already were our camels dying, straying, and being stolen; 
and two of S ’s, witli their driver, vanished, leaving not a trace behind. 

After a day’s halt at Khueempoo, on’tlie 28th we marched to Tatta, and 
encamped beneath, what may truly he called, “ the Sindian City of the Silent.” 
The Indus once ran by this tomb-surmounted hill, but its course is now 
changed some four or five miles. Below here, this immense river divides itself 
into large branches, the Buggaur and Sata forming the Delta of the Indus. 
Part of the road over which we marched was for the first time rocky, and on 
the right and left slight hills, surmounted by mosques ; babool and the prickly 
pear plentiful. Within eight miles from Khueempoo, we beheld a large fort 
in ruins, the site of the ancient Pattala. About fifty years ago, the Indus 
ran under the fort walls, hut the inconstancy of this river is notorious, and it 
now flows about five miles from the ruin. Of this inconstancy we can have 
no better attestation than the passing remark of Arrian, who styles Tatta an 
island city. “ Urbs insula primaria, fuit Pattala .” The modern Tatta is 
about a mile and a half in front of our encampment. From the time of Alex- 
ander the Great to the dependence and subjugation of the Egyptian monarchy, 
and indeed eighty years after its annexation to the Roman empire, Tatta was 
the commercial emporium between the East and West. The Egyptian and 
Syrian merchants, embarking their goods at Berenice, sailed along the Arabian 
shore to Cape llassalgate, and held their course along the Persian coast directly 
to Tatta. It was not till Hippalus, the commander of an Indian trading- 
vessel, ventured in the year 50 to stretch boldly across the ocean from the 
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Arabian Gulf, that Merju, on the Malabar coast, became the greatest com- 
mercial city in India, and in a great measure deprived Talta of her lucrative 
trade. Arrian mentions her exports ns spices, sapphires and other gems, silk 
stuffs, silk threads, cotton cloth, and black pepper. So late as the eighteenth 
century, its riches have been celebrated, and under Gholain Shah, the Bombay 
Government established a factory there, which has, however, since been with- 
drawn. Of its former grandeur, not a vestige now remains; and though it is to be 
feared Tatta will never again raise her head as was her wont, yet by an effort 
she might still regain a portion, at least, of her importance; for the Council 
at Simla has decreed that the Indus shall once again be the channel of extended 
commerce, and that a foreign army shall stand by and see the work carried on; 
thus doing away with the slur insinuated by Robertson. “ It is a circumstance 
not unworthy of notice,” he says, “ that this district of India, which Euro- 
peans first entered, and with which they were best acquainted in ancient 
times, is now less known than almost any part of that continent; neither 
commerce nor war, to which in every age geography is chiefly indebted for its 
improvement, having led any nation of Europe to frequent or explore it.” 
The ameers are evidently far from commercially inclined, and will, I am confi- 
dent, let no underhand measures pass untried to harass us, if, indeed, they 
should not dare us in open warfare; hut I doubt their courage. 

“ The City of the Silent” extends for some miles. The appearance of the 
tombs, with their fine domes of lacquered tile, is magnificent ; the colours are 
still perfect, and the blue, in particular, looks fresh, as if newly laid on. 
Some of the inscriptions from the Koran are truly beautiful — white letters on 
a deep purple ground. The tombs, which have evidently suffered from some 
volcanic convulsion, are cut from a species of stone, which I imagine must 
harden from exposure, as the carving in alto relievo, and the Arabic letters, 
are in faultless style. Strange, that so many years back, civilization should 
thus have existed in a land whose people are now barbarous, ignorant, and 
filthy ! hut that these mementos still remain, to attest what the Sindians once 
have been, who would believe that those arts, which in Europe are ever pro- 
gressing, could be entirely forgotten by the descendants of those who have 
left to posterity such beauteous monuments of their skill? I had hoped to 
have heard some traditionary superstitions connected with this imposing spot, 
hut was disappointed. 

Tatta itself is a dirty town ; the streets are narrow and irregular, from six 
to ten feet wide. The better houses arc built of brick, plastered with mud* 
and straw *, the poorer, of mud and rafters, the outer surface smooth and 
polished; they have all numberless little windows, are flat-roofed, and have 
on the top a sort of square hut or sentry-box-looking kind of place, acting 
doubtless as a ventilator. Round each house there is a compound, completely 
fenced in; thus checking any unsuitable hut neighbour-like curiosity. 

In the centre of the town is the Jumma Musjeed, a magnificent mosque, 
commenced, it is supposed, by Arungzebe, soon after his accession, and com- 
pleted in seven-and-twenty years. The centre is an oblong of ninety-five feet 
wide, by one hundred and sixty-five feet long, surrounded by small courts or 
chapels seventeen feet in depth, much resembling our cathedral cloisters, with 
a splendid dome at each end ; the building is of brick, the roof flat, and com- 
posed of the finest chunam ; the effect of the lacquered tile is really superb. 
There are many other mosques in the town well worth seeing, not so much 
from their size as from the tiles with which they are adorned ; the crosses are 
formed of brick, stained with various beautiful colours, most refreshing to 
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the eye and mind. But whilst mourning over flying rupees, and provisions 
which are already with difficulty procurable, we almost forget the classic charm 
of the ground, and close our eyes to the beauties of mosques and tombs, erected 
now many a by-gone day, on the spot where Alexander once trod. 

The inhabitants, like those of Vikkur, are a most wretched dirty race, and 
much afraid of our intentions, the children running from us like wild pariah 
dogs. On a guard of H.M. 17th Infantry entering the city, not a living soul 
was to be seen ; every house and shop was closed, and the bazaar alone, from 
absolute necessity, was thrown open. The Beloochees about arc, however, a 
fine bold-looking race ; are always armed ; and on our occasional little shoot- 
ing excursions, we owed much to their civility. 

The left bank of the river appeared giving way. The Indus is here about 
seven hundred feet wide. Water is drawn from wells, or from the bnnks of 
the river, by wheels surrounded by small chattees, as in the Deccan, Concan, 
&c .—with this difference, that camels are generally used instead of bullocks. 
Provisions arc extremely dear. The bazaars are plentifully supplied with a 
coarse badgrcc flour, vegetables, and tobacco. Partridge,' snipe, and hare, still 
abound, and the latter were so plentiful, that the soldiers amused themselves 
by knocking them over with tent-pegs. 

New-year’s day, passed from all we love ! Those fine lines of Shakspearc 
struck on my memory 

There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d, 

The which obseiv’d, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim of the main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life 

It is sad to look towards an uncertain future, and sadder still to think of past 
happiness ;* yet who would willingly forego the privileges of retrospection V 
In no way from my past can I collect the future; but even in this strange land, 
man’s brightest treasure, hope, upholds me. Fancy conjures up scenes ol 
happiness; and when home, with its loved images, rushes upon the heart, life, 
loving and beloved, is indeed one of blessed enjoyment. Ere long, my destiny 
will be brighter : another year, and then — alas ! for the cold and shuddering 
thought, as I look around on my solitude — I may be in my grave. 

Whilst here, a syud of rank arrived from Hydrabad to treat with Sir John : 
he was received most coolly, dismissed unsatisfied, and turned his back on 
our camp anything but pleased with the urbanity of his reception. From the 
treatment we experienced, we certainly formed a brilliant idea of what is 
yclept “ marching through a friendly country.” The most indifferent forage 
was only procurable at an exorbitant price, and camels were scarcely to be 
purchased, which, at this period, was the more felt, as the commissariat were 
compelled to call in all those they had lent for a consideration, though daily 
expecting a large supply from Cutch ; three thousand more having been pro- 
nounced by our commissary-general as insufficient for the carriage of stores, 
&c &c. Our march was actually retarded by the want of these animals, and 
this, too, in a country where, to commit an Irishism, they are almost indige- 
nous. In short, no obstacles that a people could throw in our way were 
omitted ; and in a despotic country, where not an individual dare act but by 
the fiat of their rulers, there was no mistaking from whence this unfriendliness 
emanated ; yet, with the strongest possible inclination on the part of our chief 
* yessun moggm dolWt CTitf re'ordme del tewpof clue, mm ?>nw(«i-»Pittite. 
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to place the British flag on the walls of Hydrabad, we were deterred by that 
nervous, Teignmouth-like sort of policy, ever whispering “ beware!” It is to 
be feared our lenity will scarcely be appreciated by our faithless allies, and 
that our mild and assuasive policy will be regarded by these intriguers as 
proofs incontrovertible of fear. Even to this we must submit, consoling our- 
selves by the reflection that our politicians have taken as their motto, in our 
dealings with the Hydrabad court, the celebrated axiom of Tacitus, “ Potentiam, 
casibis quam acribus consilio tutius haberi .” But such instances of mild for- 
bearance, as were afforded by this much-insulted and comparatively powerful 
army, are nowhere on record. As 1 before observed, the demands of the 
Sindians, and their overbearing insolence, increased with their certainty of 
payment and protection : a rupee and two rupees were demanded for literally 
a mere handful of forage ; and on an officer protesting, or insisting upon a just 
valuation— even then, more than fourfold the price of the same quantity in tiie 
Deccan — the rascals, with loud and deafening vociferations, would rush to the 
Commander-in-chief’s tents, demanding mercy and justice! Their complaints 
were invariably attended to, without any counter-declaration being requited, 
and vve were actually fleeced with our eyes open, merely because wc were in a 
professedly friendly country, which tieated us with the bitterest and scarcely 
masked hostility ; and the Sindians, who by their own army or their own 
government would have been lashed into tame submission to the grossest in jus- 
tice, felt that they dare insult us with impunity. As yet, we had reaped no 
single advantage from our liberality ; on the contrary, the more wc conceded, 
the more did they exact, evidently attributing our excess of conciliation to a 
dread of giving offence. 

In the mornings wc had occasionally ice outside the tents ; and within, 
whilst the sun was down, the average range of the thermometer was 30°. 

A Beloochee, against all rule, daringly came into camp with spirits for sale ; 
he was of course seized, and on being taken to the quarter-guard, be drew his 
sword, backed about him most vigorously, cutting one of the guard on the 
arm, and finally succeeded in escaping ; when he had run about twenty yards, 
the sentry, a sepoy of the 19th N.I., took his aim, and shot him dead. The 
Beloochees swore they would have blood for blood ; consequently, the soldiers 
were forbidden to enter Tatta, swarming as it did with these marauders, and an 
officered troop was ordered out as a night picquct, lest the horses should be 
ham-strung, or otherwise injured. Our camp was as rife with reports and scan- 
dal as the most thorough-going country village in England : our Icttcrs'from 
Bombay brought us a goodly portion of the latter article, and they failing, as a 
pis-aller , the grass-cutters and other similar worthies became the heroines tics 
morfcaux piquant s. As to reports, one in circulation set forth that twenty thou- 
sand Beloochees were posted between this and Hydrabad to oppose our march : 
brave as they may be, it is but the courage of the blood-seeking tiger, and I 
am confident wc could victoriously oppose forty thousand such rabble. It 
was further rumoured that the Aflghan chiefs refused to acknowledge Shah 
Shoojah, swearing to stand by Dost Mahomed to the last ; also, that Kamran, 
the Suddozye monarch of Herat, and nephew to our Shah, had ejected his 
benefactor, Lieut. Pottinger, from Herat. 

Our time was passed in shooting and fishing excursions, crickeUmatchcs, 
occasional courts-martial, daily field-days, and general horse-parades. During 
the two latter, and when marching, our brigadier generally figures in a species 
of fancy dress, or one which resembles it extremely ; this, however, is useful, 
a3 exciting a smile, for his fadaiset and pomposities are irresistible, 
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About this time a general order was issued, ordering all officers to provide 
themselves with camels, and volunteering any advance of pay for the purpose. 
Such generosity struck us as unbounded, for as the commissariat experienced 
almost insurmountable difficulties in procuring camels, it was not easy to ima- 
gine how we, as individuals, were likely to be more successful. The pro- 
cedure was awkward, but could not possibly relieve them of the responsibility 
of which they thus sought to rid themselves; but our commissariat was strik- 
ingly ineffective. As matters now stood, troops and companies had to depend 
for the conveyance of their stores on the capabilities of captains, who were 
unable to obtain carriage for their own linen ; and thus their appearance at 
Cabool was far from promising. No sooner did a camel or tattoo appear in 
camp, than, after a general rush upon him, he was purchased up at almost any 
price, and the poorer brethren had but to sigh in resignation, and trust to 
Providence. I purchased five tattoos, after much trouble; one as a hack for 
myself for eighty rupees, or £8, and the other four for forty rupees ! I cer- 
tainly had no reason to grumble at their price : my hack turned out invaluable; 
but the others ! I felt sure they had in some way originated from a large breed 
of rats. They, however, carried my little personal stock of kit, and my only 
anxiety now was for my troop. 

The horse-keepers, camel-drivers, and camp-followers, deserted daily, and 
by scores ; the former generally carrying away their horses* currey-combs and 
brushes, and the latter not only the sulitas,* but very frequently the newly- 

purchased camels themselves. The two lost by S at Khueempoof were 

here recognised by their driver, who had, rather boldly, ventured to offer the 
lost pair again for sale; the delinquent was taken to the Resident, Col. Pot- 
tinger, for punishment. 

Whatever may have been our opinions as to the awkward inefficiency of 
one or two of the leading departments, we certainly had no fault to find with 
the administration of the camp bazaar-master, whose punishments were not 
only just, but judicious. To mete a proper quantum of correction is easy enough, 
but to award a chastisement according to the nature of the delinquency is a 
matter of much greater difficulty ; and in this the officer in question was most 
happy. A native of some caste, who had, in defiance of camp regulations, 
unpleasantly chosen to commit a nuisance under our very eyes, was awarded 
to carry out the disagreeable subject-matter of the nuisance with his own 
hands to a convenient distance from our encampment. The scene may easily 
be imagined ; the lesson was a most salutary one, and the punishment better 
than any mulct or lashes that could have been inflicted. 

On the 13th, Capt. Outram, of the Bheel corps, and Lieut. Eastwicke, 
started for Hydrabad, with terms to which the ameers were expected to sub- 
scribe. We demanded, I believe, the free navigation of the Indus (the ameers 
up to this period having alwajs levied a heavy toll on all vessels navigating 
within their dominions); the maintenance of a British subsidiary force at 
Bukkur, Shikarpore, Kurrachee, and Tatta ; and the pnyment of seventeen 
lakhs of rupees, J a part only of the arrears due to Shah Shoojah. 

For the first time since leaving the transport, some of us were lucky enough 
to eat some bread. The weather became suddenly hot, the thermometer 
ranging from 80° to 85°. 

On the 16th, seven hundred coolies^ arrived from Bombay, to be employed 

* Sulitas ; a kind of camel-saddle, made with bags on each side, to hold the baggage in. 
f Tide page 116. % One hundred and seventy thousand rupees. 
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chiefly camel-drivers. The occupation is not only a difficult, but an uhhenltfty 
one, there being an opinion in vogitfc th«V owing to the powerful smell and ' 1 
unpleasant motion of the camel, their drivers seldom live to Old age ; besides^ 
like most other Asiatic employments, it is hereditary. That our Bombay 
friends might live to learn their vocation was an earnest hope ; pending their 
proficiency, We were the sufferers. On this day we had rain, and the air was 
cutting and chilly. The sudden changes of climate, common at this season of 
the yeah, in the Delta of the Indus, must be most trying to a European con- 
stitution— indeed, to any. 

I walked into the town, to look at a specimen of Eastern punishment under 
an Asiatic government, as on my former visit I had missed the sad spectacle. 

A man of rank, and formerly of large property-all of which has, in due course, 
been appropriated by the ameers— twenty years ago, committed two murders, 
for which he has ever since been confined in an iron cage in one of the public 
streets, exposed to the gaze of passers-by. Government feed and clothe Him: 
he was perfectly mad, and the fearful stench from his Cage was overpowering. 
Heavy raid at four p.m. Another troop-horse shot 

Our stores were all sent down to the river, from whence they proceeded to 
Ilydrabad by boat, by which means I also despatched my tent, keepitlg my 
routi only until land-carriage was more abundant. The camp was a very 
Babel, from the preparations making for our march, which was to be on the 
23d ; Sir John preceding us a day. It was further determined that, on the 
third day of our start, wc should halt until the spirit of the ameers was finally 
ascertained. During the confusion attendant on our departure, I managed to 
purchase two camels, and to dispose of two of my tattoos. 

Whilst here, some of the officers tried hawking as an amusement : as no 
mention was ever made of “glorious feats in the noble science of falconry/' 
they were probably not very successful. Hawking is a favourite pastime of the 
people, as well as of the ameers and Beloochec chiefs. Dr. Burnes mentions 
a hawk in the possession of Kurm Ali, uncle to the present ameers, worth 
£200. According to the Deccany value, none that we saw were worth [above 
£1 ; but, as the rabble of an intruding army, we could not expect to see or 
receive almost priceless falcons, or with their noble highnesses examine the 
temper of unornamented sword-blades worth £5,000. 

We here got up a sort of hunting club or association, patronized by the 
chief, and raised and maintained by an entrance donation, and a monthly sub- 
scription of two or three rupees. The plan, furthering as it did a never-failing 
and healthy amusement, at a scarcely perceptible expense, was most excellent. 
Of all exhiiirating sports, few, if any, equal those of the field ; and from the 
fox-hunt at home to the neat Deccany coursing trip, to me each has its enjoy- 
ments. Our hunting packs, however, on this side of India at least, arc seldom 
very successful, owing to the country, on which the scent never lays well, and 
to the climate, which blunts the acuteness of scent in the hound. The off- 
spring of dogs of the finest breed, born in this country, deteriorate sadly; and 
the half-bred dogs, besides being most troublesome to break in, offer no sport 
for a continuancy. I remember a ludicrous, though rather awkward, circum- 
stance which once took place with a pack of this kind. The dogs had been taken 
out for exercise by two or three officers, when, in sauntering quietly along, 
they suddenly and unaccountably gave out the sound so musical to a sports- 
man’s ear, and were soon in full cry, the scent evidently laying on well. They 
roade straight for a nulla, and from their manner of giving tongue, it was very 
palpable that they had there seized their game. One of the officers dashed 
dsiutJvurn.Nti, V ol*33,N o . 130. R 
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eagerly on, and on arriving on the banks of the ravine, to his horror and dis- 
may, beheld them tearing uC an unfortunate old woman, who seemed even 
powerless to cry for assistance. The cracking of whips, the eager cries of the 
dogs, their yells as the lash told on them, and the now horrifying screams of 
the old woman, rendered the scene most uproarious. The hounds were at 
length torn from their prey, but not until they had relieved the old lady of 
every rag of her scanty covering, and one of the party was fain to leave her 
his jacket, in some slight measure to save appearances. The poor old soul 
had brought with her her humble fare, and whilst tending her buffaloes and 
sheep, was quietly eating her rice, chillies, and asafcetida , when she was unplea- 
santly intruded on by the hounds. The asafcetida had been the attracting 
cause, the bagged game being generally so mercilessly rubbed in with this drug, 
that any person possessing the smallest possible particle of an olfactory organ 
might undertake to run them by scent. To hear that in India we consequently 
course, not only hares, but jackals and foxes, will scarcely, therefore, be a 
matter of surprise. The jackal, though slow, is very strong and steady in his 
pace ; but over rocky country, the fox gives splendid runs and excellent sport. 
In Guzerat it is not often tried, owing to the plains, over which Reynard would 
have but little chance ; but in parts of the Deccan, greyhounds do not often 
capture a fox, and one hoary old gentleman, I know, who defied both hounds 
and greyhounds for three years, and when I quitted Kerkee was still “ monarch 
of all he surveyed.” Par parenthese, the English greyhound, from the length 
and tenderness of his feet, has no chance with the Arab in the Deccan, but 
across the wide plain the Arab cannot come near him ; the Sindc dog, though 
coarse and devoid of beauty, combines the power of both. Sporting in India 
is carried almost to a passion which, in England, where the general aspect of 
the ■ country is cultivated, rich and riant, would be scarcely conceivable. 
Officers sometimes procure a leave of weeks or months for hunting and shoot- 
ing excursions, when they scour the country within the brigade or division, 
sometimes sleeping in the open air, exposed, as the case may be, to the close 
night air or pitiless storm — sometimes obtaining shelter beneath a mosque or 
durum sula ; their fare for weeks consisting of nought but milk, eggs, and aps, 
a species of large flat cake made of water and coarse badjree flour; the rifle, 
the gun, the spear, the greyhound, severally coming into play ; and the tiger, 
the panther, the bear, the pig, the hare, and the fox, all forming part of their 
return spoil. As to the much-vaunted superiority, of the British fox-hunt, 
even’the fox and deer coursing in parts of India affords as bright prospects of 
deRth by a broken neck as your most slashing English leaps, and the hero of 
the boar-chase need yield to none in his experience of the “dashing pace that 
kills. ,> 


ANECDOTES, TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN. 

Galen, walking in the street, met a beautiful youth, and asked him some 
questions. The boy replied sullenly, and frowned; upon which the sage 
observed, “ That is a golden vessel, with vinegar in it.” 


A spunger knocked at someone’s door. “Who is there?” cried the master 
of the house. “One,” replied he, “ who wished to save you the trouble of 
j'Mtihg him ” 



ON THE BARDS OF UAJPOOTANA. 


BY THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLOXEL TOD. 

The twelfth century was a brilliant era in the history of Hindustan, itw 
literature and its chivalry ; but it was of that dazzling brightness which is 
often the prelude to dissolution : — 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

It was a premature decay, however, for at the very period its kingdoms 
were shivered into dust, it was rejoicing in a healthy constitution. A vigo- 
rous impulse had been given from north to south. From the Himalaya 
to the Indian ocean, there existed contemporaneously four kingdoms, pow- 
erful in arms, and exhibiting their ancient lustre. Their period of darkness, 
from Vicramaditya and the transfer of permanent sovereignty in the second 
century from Indrapresthato Ananti (Oojcin), the restoration of the former, 
under its new name of Delhi in the eighth, the Middle Age of these martial 
races, had passed away; but of the changes which had affected Hindu 
society we can only judge by their efforts having ceased. From the eighth 
century to the twelfth, the four grand kingdoms of Delhi, Canouj, Nehr- 
wala (Puttun) and Clicetore, had been gradually resuming their ancient 
importance; their history, though obscure, records when the mad ambition 
of one man checked the growing prosperity of these Hindu states, and, ex- 
tinguishing all internal resources for defence, left them a prey to the ruthless 
invader (Shabudin), stimulated by all those incentives which religious frenzy, 
a thirst for gain, and the spirit of conquest can inspire. 

The light which began to dawn upon their long night of darkness was 
eclipsed, but we can form some notion of the effulgence which it would have 
attained from the remnants of art which even the destroyer’s hand has not 
utterly demolished. The genius of these Hindu races, when arrested, 
from the principle of exclusion which detached them from the rest of man- 
kind, and which, though it deprived it of the advantages of foreign improve- 
ments, had made it cling with more constancy to its own primitive habits, 
attracted the notice of some of the most powerful of their conquerors, who 
had sufficient liberality of mind to honour and even cultivate and adopt the 
institutions, arts, and literature of their subjects. But the benevolence of 
an Akber and a Shah Johan could not enable the arts of Hindustan long 
to survive its independence, and the wonder is that they diu not at once sink 
under the oppressive rule of the earlier Moslem princes. But the spirit of 
exclusion, or separation from the rest of mankind, has a vivifying quality that 
cherishes a germ of regeneration, which is ever ready to blossom forth under 
the genial breath of encouragement. 

The philosopher may speculate on this anomuly in the history of nations 
and of the human mind ; that these races should have maintained not only 
their religious tenet?, but in a great degree their temporal possessions, t[ieir 
Rental and physical habits, whilst numerous dynasties of their oppressors 
have vanished from the face of the earth. With the exception oftljiQ^e^o 
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inhaled the impure air of the Court of Delhi, the Rajpoot of the nineteenth 
century is as brave as his ancestor of the twelfth, with most of his high 
qualities. 

The genius of poesy had her birth in the East, though avatars of the 
divinity have appeared in every clime : but it is in the regions of her origin, 
amongst the gorgeous objects of precocious nature, she appears to have de- 
lighted to dwell, and there she raised a numerous progeny. In the coun- 
tries of the East, poetry has universal sway ; the imagination riots in the 
changes which nature so rapidly produces, the Hindu bard having six 
seasons to diversify his poetic year. Winter in the East never assumes 
the dreary garb of the Borean season ; on the contrary, her reign is as de- 
lightful as it is long, and it is with a sigh that the resident in Oriental 
climes secs her presence exchanged even for that of spring; and the summers 
of India (for two nymphs, with distinct characteristics, preside over this por- 
tion of the year) are brilliant, but the last becomes intolerable, till the de- 
scending clouds usher in another season. Then the minstrel, looking abroad, 
sees a verdant carpet spread on the late parched plain ; all vegetation seems 
suddenly awakened ; the deer sally from their covert ; the kohil and the 
ring-dove send forth their plaintive notes, which fall with delicious softness 
upon the lover's ear, whilst crowds of pea-fowl till up the intervals, and vary 
the echoes, with their monotonous notes. 

This is the grateful season of the bard, whether he takes shelter with his 
vina (lyre) in the sylvan grove, or beneath the shade of some mighty burr 
(Banyan) tree, or watches, beside his mistress, in the midnight hour, the 
progress of the war of elements during a monsoon tempest, when the re- 
verberating thunder and the ceaseless lightning inspire feelings of sublime 
awe, rather than fear ; or if his fair companion should feel or feign timidity, 
delightful the office of assuaging such emotion in her gentle bosom ! 

In the days of her prosperity, Mewar, the modern Oudeypore, appears to 
have been the seat of the arts ; almost all her eminent princes cultivated a 
taste for the national poetry. Accordingly, Cheetore, the capital of the 
JSeesodia princes, was the grand resort of the bards, whether the Charun cn 
Bardai (poet), the Bhat (genealogist), or l)holi (itinerant minstrel), who 
seldom aspired to composition, but sang to his lute (vina) or viol ( rhithab ) 
the local tales or traditions, or the productions of the Bardai. In this re- 
spect, the analogy, between the Trouveurs and, Jongleurs of the middle or 
heroic ages of Europe is apparent, whilst the princely non-professional 
bards may be called the Troubadours of Rajasthan. 

Charuns, Bhats, Burwas, Jagga, Dhom, Dhoh, Kamreahs, arc all desig- 
nations of the minstrel tribe. The term Barad, Bardai, and Barat, seems 
to have been anciently applied indifferently to either Charun or Bhat, though 
now restricted to the first, and the Bhat is the genealogist, not poet. Jn 
earlier times the Bhat had both offices probably ; he was styled Liao, or 
Prince. We read of rewards given to poets in early times of great value. 
lav pussao, cror pussao, and gifts of landed estates equal to those of the 
chief peers. Their freedom of speech was unbounded ; hence their satire 
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was terrible, and the Its (vis), * poison’ of their tongue, in the figurative 
language of the East, was compared to hemlock. 

Prince Samarsi, who lived in the twelfth century, was a great patron of 
the bards. The splendour of his court, certainly one of the most brilliant 
of the four great Hindu potentates of that age, prior to the Mahomedan 
conquest; the high position he maintained in national estimation from his 
great talents and illustrious birth, attracted all the professional votaries of 
the muse : the last of the great Hindu bards, the celebrated Chund, seizes 
with avidity every occasion to eulogize in laudatory strains the patronage 
which his tribe enjoyed at the hands of Samarsi. 

The paramount sovereign of that period, the heroic Prit’hiraj, orPrit’hwi- 
raja, the Chohan emperor of Delhi, was the great fosterer of the poetic 
race; his actions offered the noblest themes to their imagination, whilst his 
munificence ensured to their happiest efforts the highest rewards. 11 is bard, 
biographer, companion, and friend, the poet Chund, enumerates, amongst his 
many accomplishments, his poetic skill, and if he really composed the pathetic 
soliloquy (which the bard has preserved), describing Ins forlorn condition as a 
captive m the dungeons of Ghizni, deprived of vision by the remorseless foe 
of his race and his religion, we must assign him a high rank in the catalogue 
of the sons of song. 

The cause of this event is to be found in the abandonment of Prit'hiraj, 
in his later years, to the pleasures of the harem, and his consequent neglect 
of the government. In his last battle with Shabudiu, on the Caggur, lie 
was taken prisoner, and conveyed to Gliizni, where Ins bard, Chund, like 
Hlondel in pursuit of Richard, followed him, and lie sa)s, they prevented 
his access, till “ the music of his tongue overcame the resolves of the 
gaoler.” Before he enters the prison, he describes the royal captive, de- 
prived of sight, lamenting the fickleness of fortune and his own folly, to 
winch he mainly attributes his abject condition. 

The rival Court of Canouj possessed minstrels of no mean renown, and 
the master-spirit of that ago, Chund, with that courtesy, candour, and inge- 
nuousness, which characterize and adorn his writings, scatters with a liberal 
hand his eulogies of his brother poets, the bardai of the great prince Jcy- 
ehund. Indeed, he courts occasions to do justice to his competitors, too well 
convinced of his own pre-eminence, or too magnanimous to indulge a mean 
sentiment of jealousy. He even lauds Jugnath, the bard of his prince's foe, 
tlie ruler of Mahoba, who appears to have been a real chevalier ; for, dis- 
daining to survive the disasters which bcfel his master, in the second day's 
ht?ht, which scaled that prince's doom, he led a conspicuous charge, and 
was a victim to his devotion, his generous brother in arnb and song, Chund, 
leaving a graceful tribute to his eloquence and valour. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon the history of Chund, of which, how* 
ever, like that of Homer, but few relies remain, bike the Greek bard, too, 
countries and cities have contended for the honour of having been the place 
°l birth of this the most popular poet of the Hindus. Delhi, Canouj, Mahoba, 
and the Punjab, assert their respective claims ; but his own testimony is 
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d&Aivd. ^heWcb‘lt ^j)ebW [ that he^VHsr Sa’ hiftfte of Lahore. T n ft & PayOT irnj- 
Chti/idti-Msti, Wh’eii kom df the heroes, fricrids, and partisans 

of Hs hettf, hb $aj% “Nitlderwas born in Canboj ; Siluk and .lait, 
tfie father and soh' ; at Aboo ; in’Muhdava the Purilmr, and in Kurrik Kangra 
thb’fcftibliRhO'; fn N&gore, Buibuddin; and Chund, the bard, at Lahore.’' 
The intertialbvidence of his writings (which are in the Bhatti bakha) shows, 
in thb opiliidn of the bekt judges, peculiarities of expression, which are trace- 
able to the Pdnjabi dialect This place of his birth, moreover, explains 
his acquaintance with that region, and with the manners of the Islamites, 
who had footing there. 1 Contrary to the opinion of many eminent scholars, 
1 am of opinion that the classical Sanscrit was once the vernacular language 
of Northern India, of which whoever has much mingled with the unsophis- 
ticated RajpObts, would soon be convinced. We may adduce, as a parallel 
to the variation of the provincial dialects, the difference that exists in 
that of Languedoc and Provence, which bears the same analogy to the 
parent Roman as do the bahhas , or dialects, of Mewar and Vrij to the 
Sanscrit. 

Chund (or Chand), called also Tri-cala , from his supposed prophetic 
spirit,* flourished towards the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. He may be called the poet-laureate of Prit’hiraj. His work, con- 
sisting of sixty-nine books, comprising 100,000 stanzas (each book being 
devoted to a particular event or battle), is a universal chronicle of the period, 
ahd is consequently highly valued by his countrymen (and would be of vast 
use to the European antiquary) for its genealogical, historical, geographical, 
and mythological details, as well as for its pictures of manners. Of the 
gallantry of Tri-cala, the plains of Canouj afforded a conspicuous instance. 
Chund was not one of those who merely inspired valour, like Timotheus, b) 
precept and song; he was in his own person a gay and preux chevalier. 
He offers to us a perfect specimen of the bards of the times ; gallant, bold, 
and a poet, in search of adventures, he accompanied his heroic master in at 
least half the perilous enterprizes in which he was engaged. Whether to 
interpret the decrees of fate from the flight of birds, the chattering of a jay, 
or the hooting of an owl ; to detect the abode of beauty, or to praise it; to 
inspire contempt of death by recounting the glories of past ages, or by per- 
sonal example, Chund was equally prepared, as well as to enliven the enjoy- 
ment of the festive cup. “ My words,” he says, “shall be like the necklace 
on the breast of bashful beauty, veiled to the sight.” With these talents 
and qualities, it is no wonder that he was not only his prince’s companion, 
but his herald and ambassador. Both perished by their own hands, after 
causing the death of their implacable foe, Shahbudin. 

But it was not at the courts of the greater sovereigns alone that the 
inspired bardai was to be found. Hindustan, or that part of Lidia situated 
to the north-west, was divided, from very ancient times, into many small 
sovereignties of warlike princes, each of whose domains was parcelled out 
into feudal possessions, in which every vassal proprietor kept up a cotirt^ the 
J 1 ' * Thy Wdi oi India, »i well as of the West, were supposed’ to possess the gift of prescience. 
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his sov(;r<pgq>, .^.jqhjpf^ppi^.of eaqh,qf 
which >yps the bard. It consequently becan^a primary object .with every 
chief to, possess a bard of talent, which was. a distinction, of jp\yel in Ins 
coronetf and the praise of a bard often conferred a uqme whprath e rp,>V,a s * 
barrenness in deeds. Thus the poet of eaah c]an wa^as, ,\t w$fft a nucleus 
for it; at stated periods, or on births and marriage?, he >vent ;i hjs rounds, 
and each member became familiar with the history an/cb deeds of his ances-, 
tors, and thus was cherished a spirit which kqpt alnqftpato.iarchpl character 
in every tribe. . - %m 

Is it a matter of Surprise that, amongst chiefs* thus, educated* when in 
their cradles they were lulled to sleep with numbers, they lisped them when 
they grew up, and loved them in manhood? 

But besides the bard, each chief had his minstrel, who chanted in pro- 
cessions his family honours, or related to the vassals, in their many tedious 
hours of indolence, talcs in prose, of adventures, amorous or chivalric, sea- 
soned with satire, or replete with the ridiculous. In these the itinerant bard 
gave free scope to his fancy ; yet, amidst the most wanton exaggerations 
and improbable incidents, are depicted the ideas and manners of the times 
and the people. These productions much lesemble the lais or fabliaux , 
which amused t|ie society of the middle ages of Europe. A largo collec- 
tion, of more than three hundied of these stories, exists in the library of the 
Prince of Mcwar, and to which the present piincc adds from time to time, 
tie permitted me to make a copy, which I possess, in two large folio 
volume?. 

Thus the bards of Rajasthan were a numerous and distinot class of 
society, giving a tone and influence to the whole frame, political, religious, 
and sociul. The song of the bard was the basis of every sentiment; and 
when lie sung of love or friendship, of the halo around the hero’s head, the 
pleasures of the festive board and of the convivial cup, our ideas are opposed 
to brahminical priestcraft and its \otarics. 

That which “makes honour bright,” had full sway in keeping alive the 
poetic talent of the bard; emulation had many desirable stimuli. He pos- 
sessed every inducement to cultivate his genius ; and although the muse’s 
mantle occasionally descends on hereditary unworthy shoulders, it is soon 
transferred. The laid is a sacred character; his person is inviolable; thus 
he is employed as the herald between hostile lines, and the ambassador at 
foreign courts ; and it is not unusual for him to beard his master’s foe on his 
very throne. He is even admitted into the precincts of the female apart- 
ments, whence much scandal originates. He is the boon companion of his 
prince and the chiefs on all occasions; the herald alike of love and of war 
their associate in the chase and at the board. 

Thus, every court had numerous poets, and on occasions of intermarriages, 
the bard? and minstrels assembled from all quarters, and hence a friendly 
rivalry of talent gratified, the hearers, and kept alive a taste for poesy. 

,, (Independent, however, of such occasions, which were numerous ip every 
kingdom and grand lief, there were other assemblies of the bards, sojely, for 
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•iHe ptfrpfrsfe ofpoct/ie'disjlntation, termed bad' ha. At one of these meetings, 
hafd by its jttineb, in the sixteenth century, he himself carried 

'•the 'pride, by unaninimis consent, from till the professional bards of the day,— 
•a distinction -ftfc had cause to repent, for it was insinuated that he could have 
inherited this gift oB Rhavani (the Hindu Minerva) only by his mother’s too 
grdat partiality for the Hons of Hong ! 

i The gifts thd bards received on these occasions, and the honours heaped 
upon them, caused their names and acquirements to be bruited throughout 
Rajasthan. Thd 'appearance of a bard of celebrity at a court was a kind 
of jubilee; the i prince and his courtiers advanced to meet him, and con- 
1 duetbd him in-triumjyh'to the capital ; the women met, him at the gnte, with 
vessels of water on their heads,- and ushered him in with songs of joy ; Ins 
residence was one- continual scene of revelry, and closed with presents ol 
dressbs of honour, elephants and horses caparisoned, sword, and money 
At these gatherings of the muses’ votaries, the chiefs partake of the in- 
spiration, and there are very few of any reputation who do not mproviar 
when the occasion demands it. 

It would be easy to give a long list of the royal and aristocratic poets of 
H iniUislan. We have authority for placing the Emperor Akber amongst 
them, vvlio entertained a celebrated bard always at his court, but who was 
worsted by the bard of Mcwur in a poetic bad’ ha. The great UmraSing 
was a poet, and to him we owe the best collection of the books of Chund. 
Koombho Rana, and his wife Mam Rae, were both eminent poets, and the 
melodies and hymns of the latter to the Hindu Apollo, are said to have 
rivalled the “divine melodies” ( Gita Govinda) of Jydcva, Prince Salim 
Sing, of Marwar, nephew of the Rana, was a poet, and held in estimation ; 
but l give the opinions rather of those competent to judge than my own. 

The Y utis, who live much amongst their chieftains, are often great poets ; 
and one, my own friend, was acknowledged the best reciter of Chunil in 
Mewar. The dignities, honours, and solid gifts, heaped on the bardai ot 
celebrity, were powerful stimuli to the cultivation of his powers; nor could 
he hope for any portion of fame hut by unremitted application, study, anil 
travel in foreign countries. The bard, who could only delineate home 
scenes, would lind his inspirations fail ; he must be able to depict the man- 
ners and habits of all the Rajpoot races; to discriminate those nice shades 
of character, which are lost to a casual observer, and possess an acquaint- 
ance with the history and exploits of each, to record their merits when a 
princess is to be taken from one of them, or to relate some victory gained 
over the tribe, if a hostile sentiment is to be kindled. 

With that supercilious contempt which many of our countrymen evince, 
- consequent upon the conlidence derived from the academical discipline ol 
Europe, they will deem the mere mention of previous studies to form a 
Rajpoot bard’s mind a burlesque. Nothing can be more groundless. In 
the iirst place, the future bard must devote himself to the cultivation of a 
difficult classical language, the Sanscrit. In this rich tongue is embodied 
all his literature; in this he must study the laws, the religion, and the man- 
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ners of past ages, not in a few octavos, but through many folios. He 
must commence with the voluminous epics, the Ramayhna and Mahabha - 
whose authors, Vnlmika and Vydsa, are the Hesiod and Homer of 
India, though earlier in date than the Grecian poets. But these works are 
not accessible to the bardai till after a long course of grammatical study, 
comprehending the complicated rules of prosody and the mysteries of his 
own art; the formation of every species of stanza, from the short couplet 
{doha) to the lengthened serpentine ( bhojunga ). 

We are told the course of study pursued by two of these bards in their 
own language ; one Chund, the last of the race prior to the conquest ; the 
other, one of the greatest poets of modern times, the bardai of the Prince 
of JVIanvnr, Abh)e Sing ; whence it appears that they were not only skilled 
m the parent tongue, but able to compose in its six principal dialects, from 
the pure mellifluous accents of Vrij and Sarasvati, to the broad Doric of 
their own courts. The works of the latter individual arc in high estimation, 
both for their historical and poetical merits. I heard read a large portion 
of one, to obtain historical facts ; but the beauties of the composition I was 
not able to appreciate. 

Possessed of such cxtensi\c acquirements, we cannot be surprised at the 
popular influence which the bard exercises over these martial races, who 
dread his satirical censures far more than the anathemas of the hrnmin. 
Tiie bard must be an mprovisutore , and wc have an example at once of 
this skill and the great homage paid to ment, in the head of the Hindu race, 
the Prince of Mewar, patting his hand as he left the litter of the bard, 
and following him a few steps, when taking leave of him. 

Though the baidai of the Rajpoot makes use of the braminieal mytho- 
logy as his poetical machinery, yet lie very sparingly applies it seriously, 
except to the nmitial peisonagcs who adorn it. Chund gives us a very 
correct idea of his own belief, which wc must take as that of the race, in 
the Triad, or Tri-ung. 

The Rajpoots, or military class of India, appear to have originally only 
worshipped Siva, or Iludra, as the god of battles, with his consort Sati, or 
Bhavani, who has more of Pallas than of Juno in her character. Arined, 
like the daughter of Jove, with the trident, and seated on her lion, she leads 
her heroes in battle, and protects them with her TKgis. Bhavani, while she 
is the goddess of the hero of Hind, also further resembles Minerva, in 
being the patroness at once of the bard, of arms, and of arts ; and although 
fche herself did not spring, like Pallas, from the head of Jove, this honour 
^ as enjoyed by her sister, Ganga. 

Sati, Bhavani, Ooma, Doorga, and Sy'illa, are all names of the terrific 
goddess, the two last especially appertaining to her as defender of strong- 
holds; as Doorga, the inaccessible ; Syilla, the rock-crowned , “the 
turreted Cybcle;” and the Phrygian goddess has the same attributes and 
the same parentage as ours, both “ mountain-born ; ” and thus metapho- 
rically all mountain-streams arc personified, and entitled Sy'ilite. 

Though the personifications, male and female, of destruction, were the 
^m/.^ wrrt .N,S.VoL.33,No.l30. S 
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great objects of adoration amongst the Rajpoots, it did not exclude the 
benign Divinity of Preservation, and the enchantress Hope. But the whole 
of their martial creed appears to inculcate the propriety of nobly dying, and 
the rewards held out are more likely to induce the faithful to seek death 
than to survive disgrace. Accordingly, the essence of the duty of the bard 
is to teach unbounded devotion ; to hunt the grim tyrant through the field 
in the hope of receiving the garland from the hands of the celestial nymphs, 
the Apsaras, and by them be conveyed to Bhanuloca , the highest and most 
select of their numerous seats of bliss, “the mansion of the sun 
The celestial machinery of a Rajpoot field of battle is, accordingly, very 
complex ; we have, besides the active agency of the superior gods, an 
immense host of inferior divinities, with various offices, from Siva, the god 
of battle, to the Vulcheras, or “ feeders on the slain.” The Apsaras fulfil 
the same office as the Valkyriur, who summoned the sons of Odin from the 
terrestrial scenes of strife to Valhalla. Jn the sensual heaven of the Rajpoot, 
his Soorloca, the Valhalla of the Scandinavian heroes, we have the origin 
of Mohamcd's promised joys to the soldiers of the faith who fall in battle. 
Ills sensual paradise, wheie his heroes enjoy the company of the celestial 
houris, is probably borrowed from the martial mythology of the tribes of 
Rajpootana. 

V 4 *• * 


SUPPLEMENT TO TIIE “ ARABIAN NIGJITS." 

{Concluded from p. G‘2.) 

Jouder then reports the answer of the liuly of the enchanted apartment : 
“ Then she said, ‘ My name is llaifat Annubah, the daughter of Susan al Afragni, 
lord of the mountains of the air, and of the castle of gold, and my father was 
the bravest of his time ; kings feared and dreaded him for his valour and his 
counsel, lie would fight by his single self, and masters of troops and squadrons 
fled, and when he stood in the standing place of battle, the brave trembled for 
fear of him, and said, “ Here is he that slayeth the valiant.” Kings obeyed 
him, and every one rich and prosperous humbled himself before him, 
and in all his life he had no child but me; and I also grew up one 
of the most valiant of my age— my soldiers feared me and were in awe of 
me— and I fled from men and remained solitary and alone in my castle of 
gold, with my power and my armies. Kings heard of my beauty and grace, 
and price and perfections, and sent to ask me of my father, and he consulted 
me when he should send an answer, and I would not consent to their prayer. 
So we were quiet in our cities, living a most pleasant and delightful life, until a 
certain day, as I sat, behold a messenger came before me and kissed the ground 
before me, and gave my father a letter. And he took it and broke the seal, 
and read it, and considered its contents ; and they were these “ For the 
presence of the king Sasan : I send thee an ambassador, and l have a desire 
of thee ; send me not back empty ; I have heard of the beauty and grace of 
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thy daughter, the queen Haifat Anndbab, and of her valour and her excel- 
lence in knowledge, and I have loved her with a violent love ; whatever thou 
askest of dowry I will put into thy hands ; but hasten to return me an answer, 
and peace with thee.’* And when my father heard this, and read this letter 
to me, I said to him, “ Out on the letter !”— And I took it from him, and cut 
it, and drew my sword, and would have struck off my father’s head, but he 
Hed from me and went to his people, and called them into his presence, and 
said to them what had happened and that I would not hearken to him. His 
visier said, “ Send to tell the king Sont Bont of this matter, and make plain 
thy excuses to him, and shift off the fault from thee to her, for thou art no 
match for him ; there is no warrior so brave, no roaring lion so ferocious as 
that he can meet him ; kings and magicians dread him, and by the firmness 
of his heart and the length of his hand he guides the ginns at his pleasure, 
and imprisons them in vessels of brass : he fears the face of no creature.” 
When my father heard this, ho had no answer but preparation for his journey i 
and he set out with a few of his people, and ceased not travelling till he came 
into the presence of king Sont Bont, and gave him the gifts and presents he 
had brought. And the king asked my father of me, and he told him all that 
had happened with me. The relator of this wonderful story and this strange 
and pleasant matter says,— And when the king Sont Bont heard this, he 
made certain adjurations and conjurations, and spoke certain unintelligible 
words and said, “ Here with the Marid Hiyag al-Bahri, and bring me Haifat 
Annubiyah, daughter of Sasan A1 Assangi, lord of the mountain of the moon 
and of the golden castle.” And no sooner had he heard from him this word, 
than he mounted in the air, and while I was sitting among my maids with my 
household and attendants, behold this Marid came pouncing upon me, snatched 
me away, and ceased not flying till he came with me into the presence of king 
Sont Bont, and threw me before him.” She then relates how Sont Bont sent 
her to the Ketreat of the Eagles, where she had remained twenty years. 

This old man prophesies to her her speedy deliverance, and describes the 
appearance of her deliverers, telling her, at the same time, that her father is 
dead. He enjoins upon her to receive the two adventurers, and to relate to 
them her adventures, and after this to take them further in the enchanted 
palace. This she proceeds to do, and we have a further account of descending 
steps and entering magnificent porticos, where gold and gems, thrones and 
statues, automaton lions and peacocks, all the bat baric magnificence of Orien- 
tal fiction, are strangely mixed up with images of solemn and mournful grnn- 
deur : kings of kings, long since dead, are sitting as statues upon costly 
thrones, and hung to their necks with chains of gold are tablets, on which 
their melancholy record is engraven. Then they emerge into the open air, or 
what seems such, and find trees with fruits of gold and silver, and leaves of 
emerald, birds of gold and jewels singing in their natural notes; “ and all this 
made by magical science.” Then there is a castle built with alternate bricks 
of gold and silver, and jewels between the interstices, but with no door ; and 
before this sits an old man, who has been waiting their arrival thirty years. 
He directs them to a pool, 

“In the midst of which was a pillar, whiter than the whitest marble, and on 
the top of this pillar was a black cat, which walked round and stood still ; and 
round his neck was a chain of iron ; and as the cat did as we have said, this 
old man smiled, and said, ‘ Know, 0 my lords, that this cat is enchanted, and 
that this pillar was put here for the sake of you, and he cannot be delivered 
but by two worda from you ; and you cannot open the casket of emerald and 
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the box of brass without him. Know that this is an enchantment of the 
believing genii ; they know him and love him, and delight in him for his mirthful 
doings with them ; and as he is enchanted by two words, so am I imprisoned by 
two words, I am the Shaikh Abdallah the Black, a dweller of the mountain of 
Kaf, and the father of the two children ; and I am ordered in this hour to tell 
you my deliverance, and yours, and the deliverance of this cat. And it is, that 
you go to the side of this pool, and cry out and say, 44 0 Sh&t Alba’ir, 0 
Abulmanakhir, accomplish our need— we are a people of poverty.” Then 
thou, 0 my lord Mohammed, take out from this red box, and strew it round 
thee, and round this pool, and go round it three times ; and when thou hast 
done this, thou shalt see this cat rise on his hind feet, and stretch out his fore 
feet and cut this chain ; then he will put forth a pair of wings and rise in the 
air; and he will break open this box, and this casket of emerald, and give you 
all you need : this is what I have commission to say— by the truth of Him, 
the hearer and creator of all things.’ And when the old man had said this, he 
changed on the moment into a bird, and dapped his wings and flew away. 
Then we went to the side of the pool and cried, 4 0 Shat Alba’ir, 0 Abul- 
manakhir, accomplish our need, for we are men of poverty.’ No sooner had 
we said this, than this cat rose on his hind legs, and flew till he was the 
length of the pillar distant from it, in distance and in height ; and he stretched 
out his forefoot after we had gone three times round the pool, and behold 
this chain was cut off from his neck, and he opened two wings and flew into 
the air. Then he settled for the space of an hour upon this casket, and 
behold he changed into the shape of a murid, long and broad, with a brain like 
the brain of a huge elephant ; and he had four horns, two of them on his face 
and two on his back ; and his eyes were long and narrow, and he had nostrils 
a yard in length, and a neck like the neck of a camel ; and his horns struck 
men with fear ; from his nostrils breathed fire ; and he had the box of brass 
upon his head and the casket under his arm ; and he danced, shaking his 
knees and shoulders and twisting his body, and cried, 4 1 am Shat Alba’ir, the 
helper of the poor, the furnisher of your need.’ Then we rejoiced, and 
Mohammed, the Maugrabi, was delighted when he saw this box of brass, on 
which was a lock of gold. And Shat Alba’ir Abul Manakhir turned to us and 
asked, 4 Is your request to my father?’ Wc inquired, 4 Who is thy father, 0 
Shat Alba’ir?’ and he replied, ‘The father of the tribes Eblis ;’ and he spread 
his wings and flew away, till he disappeared from our eyes. Then Mohammed 
arose and approached the box, and seized the keys, and was about to open it ; 
but behold shrieks and shouts, one saying, 4 Cut him in pieces and another, 
crying, 4 Seize him,’ and flashes of fire darting right and left, and in short he 
could not open this box at all. And my limbs trembled, and my head swam, 
and the blood gushed from my fingers, and I stood astonished in the place 
where I had hid myself. And while all this was going on, Haifat Annfibiyah 
was laughing; and at last she said to Mohammed, 4 0 my lord, take some of 
the powder out of the black casket in which thou didst put the black fish, and 
light a fire, and cast the quantity of a dram of this into the fire, and it will 
not be long before thou wilt see wonders.’ So he did as she told him, and 
there arose from the fire a black smoke. Then the fire ceased, and there was 
not heard a voice, uor a motion perceived, and the fires and the shouts passed 
away. Then arose the Maugrabi, and kissed the hand of Haifat Annubiyah, 
and she bade him open the box and the casket; for 4 Now,’ said she, 4 there is 
no hand above thy hand, and the shouts thou heardst were those of the marids 
set over these treasures by Sont Bont ; they have perished now by the will of 
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God most high, and not one of them remains alive but Sljat Alba’ir, the son 
of Eblis, the cursed, who brought thee the bp* and the casket, and if he had 
been present, he also would have perished and been reduced to ashes/ Then 
Mohammed stood up, and took the key, and said, ‘ Bimillah irrahhmn 
irrahtm / and opened the box and the casket. And looking into the box, he 
saw the book, and took it; and when it lay on his breast, he swooned for a 
time; but when he recovered, he approached this casket and opened it; and 
in the casket was a purse, and thereon a seal, which shone like a star in a 
dark night. When Mohammed shook the purse, there fell from it three pieces 
of steel, which joined one to the other, and became a glittering sword, and on 
it writing like the crawling of ants, and this writing on the brightness of the 
sword made out these verses 

A right good sword am I, 

Terrible, fateful, frightful • 

My bearer, my mischief shall suffice thee; 

Thy enemies shall scatter like water.” 

On the seal of this purse, already mentioned, was an inscription, purport- 
ing that the sword was made for the hero Baibars, a personage often named in 
Arabic romance. The sword had the property of slaying not only men but 
genii; its operation against the latter (and a fortiori against the former) was 
sure, and the blow caused the ginn to evaporate into a cloud of black smoke, 
which was afterwards condensed into a heap of ashes. To this sword besides 
were attached five hundred powerful ginns, who could at any moment be sum- 
moned, and their services commanded by the possessor of the sword ; and the 
chief of whom, Marzam, was Jouder’s constant attendant in all his future 
dangers. To him the sword was assigned, as no one else was fated to carry it, 
whilst Mohammed, having acquired the book which was the great object of his 
journey, returns home to Tunis. 

Before his departure, however, he gives Joudcr directions how he is to make 
his way first to Kairo, to his mother, and afterwards in many adventures 
which it was necessary lie should accomplish. In pursuance of these directions, 
lie reaches the castle of smoke, and is directed by a hrazen man to the pre- 
sence of queen Darumah, daughter of Kashuh, the Maugrabi, who tells him 
in what manner he is to evoke the Marid Marzam, afterwards his constant 
attendant. She gives him also certain leaves of parchment, or rather of the 
skin of the gazelle, one of which is to be given to Marzam whenever his 
master is willing to allow him three days absence; for this mighty and terrible 
supernatural has many children, and shows a frequent paternal anxiety to he 
assured of their welfare. The queen Darumah gives her guest an account of 
her life, beginning with her mother’s maiden years. She tells how the vizir of 
her father, the ginn Fandarin (for she was descended by one parent from the 
creatures of fire) had seen an earthly maiden, and how king Kashuh, smitten 
by his description, would have the beautiful child of earth for a wife; how, 
too, the proud beauty refused to take her mighty suitor for a husband, unless 
he would come before her castle with the choice of his army, that she might 
see whether his appearance pleased her ; and finally how the magic arts of 
Fandarin were necessary to avert the destruction which would otherwise have 
ensued, “ from the union of clay with fire,” if the ginn prince, in all his 
magnificence, should present himself before his mortal consort— u story some- 
what like that of Jupiter and Semele, hut with a less tragical ending. From 
union, the queen goes on to state, was born a child, beautiful as tnejsuh 
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(the narratrix herself to wit), but her fatal gift of beauty had drawn upon her 
the disastrous love of Iiindmar A1 Iliyyur, a cruel ginn, hideous alike in per. 
sonal aspect and moral character, ruling with wide sway, and living on the 
flesh of unfortunate mortals. To guard her from the solicitations and violence 
of this uncouth wooer, the skill of Fandarin was again put into requisition, 
and thus it came to pass that the lovely queen was living in a lonely and remote 
valley, guarded by magic statues of brass, and with a brazen trumpeter, con- 
structed with such talismanic art, that he would give notice of the arrival of 
Jouder ; for the vizir had foreseen that a fisherman of this name, from Egypt, 
having in his possession the talismanic sword of Sont Bont, should slay the 
suitor of hi* lady mistress, and thus deliver her from danger. On this mission, 
then, of slaying Iiindmar, our hero sets forth, accompanied by his faithful 
squire, who, though huge and dark, and having a voice like “ the rushing of 
thunder in a tempest,” is nevertheless a faithful and a willing servant, and be- 
guiles the way notably ; many times, too, saving his master from dangers into 
which he was on the point of falling, where even the might of the sword talis- 
man would not have preserved him from utter destruction. 

During one of the absences of Marzain, Jouder, taking his pleasure over 
mountain and valley, hears sounds of lamentation issuing from a tent, and 
after some search, discovers that these proceed from a young man who lie 
learns is tormented by a tyrant prince, a drinker of wine, and a devourer of 
lions and worshipper of idols. This young man has refused to abjure Islam, 
and to give up his betrothed wife to the prince (Muzill A1 Aswad, the despiser 
of lions), and in consequence he is daily scourged with a whip, “ with which if 
thou hadst struck a lion lie would have cried out.” Jouder slays the minister 
of the tyrant’s cruelty, and afterwards, with the help of Marzain, who arrives 
very opportunely, he meets the army of Muzill A1 Aswad, slays his champions, 
and, by practically convincing him of the weakness of his idol, persuades the 
king himself to embrace the Mohammedan faith : the escape of Muzill, after 
so shamelessly misusing a believer, is an unusual instance of mercy in an Aral) 
romancer. The whole story comes in rather oddly, as it is but little connected 
with the main narration. This resumes its course to tell how Marzam again 
left his charge, and during his absence, 

“ I descended (says Jouder) into this valley the first day, and the second 
day my provision was gone, and on the third I was seized with violent hunger. 
I stood then on my feet, and went up to this tree, and found nothing on it but 
leaves, and the hour of noon was past, and I had neither eaten nor drunk, as I 
have said. Then I ascended the tree and looked, and beheld a palace at a 
distance. To this I directed my steps, for I said, ‘ Perhaps I may there find 
something.’ And I ceased not walking until I was close to it. Then I found 
it was a building of stone, high, and with polished pillars; it had a gate of 
nut wood inlaid with Chinese iron, and there was written on the gate * 0 thou 
that comest to this place, if thou art hungry we will feed thee, and if thou art 
thirsty we will give thee to drink, and if thou art naked we will clothe thee ’ 
When I saw this, I rejoiced and said, * These are good people in the midst ot 
this desert and lonely land ;* for hungry indeed was I at this hour. Then 1 
ascended to the door, and knocked once and again, and Io a voice saying, 

* Who art thou that knockest ?’ And I said, * A wretched man, hungry, naked, 
and miserable.’ Then he said, ‘Welcome, all welcome;’ and the door was 
opened, and one said, ‘ Enter my lord ; here is safety for thee,’ So I entered, 
and found in this palace all manner of richly-coloured carpets, and a voice 
said, * Sit down ;* so I sat, And there came a slave, tall and broad exceed* 
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ingly, and with a head like a huge water-vessel, and he carried a dish full of 
fat meat ; but when he saw me, his colour changed and his limbs trembled 
and casting down his dish, he fled. And I approached (for I was devoured, 
with hunger), and had already stretched out my hand, and said, * Bimxllak 
irrahmdn irrahhn ,’ when I heard a voice crying, ‘ Eat not.* Then I turned, 
but saw nothing, and again stretched out my hand ; when the same voice cried 
again, ‘Eat not;’ and again I turned and saw nothing. Then I stretched my 
hand a third time, for hunger was travailing me sore, when the voice cried 
again, ‘Jouder, cat not; no! no! no! thou knowest not what is in the 
dish.’ I was astonished and confounded at this, and lifted my hand and cried, 

1 Who art thou, 0 speaker ; I hear thy voice, but I cannot sec thy person, and I 
ani dying with hunger?’ He said, ‘ Turn to thy right;’ and I turned and beheld 
Marzum Bin ’Akus Albahri, who had already arrived. I stood up to him, and 
saluted him ; and he said to me, ‘ 0 Jouder, wert thou going to cat of this 
dish V And I said, 4 Yes, my lord, for my provision was expended, and I was 
sorely hungry.’ Then he said, * Know, 0 Jouder, that if thou hadst eaten of 
this, thou wouldst have melted, as lead melts over a raging fire; thy sword 
would have been taken from thee, and I myself should have continued in pain 
and torment till the day of the resurrection; and Mohammed, the Maugrabi, 
would have died also, for his grief for the daughters of Anna’mati, and his 
love for thee. And know, 0 Jouder, that this palace belongs to a kafir, who 
worships fire instead of the king who pardoncth, and hath already destroyed 
of the children of men more than any can number but God most high, exalted 
and mighty. This is the palace of Joljomah, the uncle’s daughter of Ilindmar 
Attiyar, and she built this building, and wrote those words over the gate, for 
tyrannous violence and confusion to Moslems, that she might practice upon 
them and betray them to her uncle’s son Ilindmar, that he may slaughter 
them and cook and cat them. But, 0 my lord Jouder, I will not tell thee the 
rest of this story until thou hast slain the servant who brought thee this dish 
of meat, and then shall thou slay this old woman Joljamah, and deliver the 
world from them.’ ” 

Obedient to the directions of his familiar, he slays the servant, and lays 
wail for his mistress, a monster of most frightful mien, having “a head like a 
buffalo, a mouth like the mouth of a crocodile, and ten tusks like the tusks of 
an elephant ; the neck of a girafle, and a tongue lolling out upon her breast; 
a voice of thunder,” and a moral conformation quite as repulsive as the physi- 
cal. This wretched heretic and servant of fire is, as lias already been told, 
the sister of Ilimyar Attiyar, and she is deeply enamoured of him ; a love 
which he returns by the most intense hatred. However, this docs not pre- 
vent him from accepting her services in entrapping unwary travellers for his 
table, for the ginn “ was of the race of the man-eaters,” of which, by the 
bye, Jouder soon found proof. It is worth while to remark here the evidence 
this description affords of the intense hatred between the Moslems and the 
ignicola: of Persia ; a hatred resulting naturally enough, perhaps, from the 
circumstance that the latter were the most formidable enemies to the spread 
of the yet new faith during the life-time of its founder. Mahomet’s bitter 
complaint against the literature of the Parsees is familiar to every one who 
has read the life of that legislator, though it is curious enough that many parts 
of his own system of religion, and many fables and legends connected with it, 
aie taken from the books of this hated and despised people. The fire- 
worshipper, however, wherever he occurs, is always the umv datnnee of the 
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naWativef a Christian ora Jew serves well enough for ordinary ruffianism, but 
u Mie servant of fire'’ is company for Eblis himself in cruelty and wickedness. 

Whilst we have been talking, however, Jouder has been doing, and the 
hideous Joljamah has been reduced to smoke and ashes by the tremendous 
stoord. The destruction of Himyar himself follows shortly after, and the 
captives, hung up in all manner of cruel attitudes, waiting for his appetite, 
are released. The whole company, including certain fair ladies who had com- 
posed the monster’s harem, relate their stories to Jouder, but he very judi- 
ciously excuses himself from repeating these. One story, however, of a Per- 
sian prince, will recall the incidents of more than one fiction of the Arabian 
Nights, 

He had been led aside from his party in hunting by a beautiful fawn, which 
he had followed till he. wholly lost his way; and when at length his arrow 
readied the creature, its limbs of gold and jewels were turned into black 
ashes. Awhile after this, lie was snatched up by an evil spirit, and brought 
before the assembly of the ginns for slaying the child of one of them. The 
assembly very justly decide that he is not to blame for the consequences of an 
act of which he could not know the wrong, and order the ginn father to set 
him at liberty. lie obeys this command to the letter , but takes care to set 
down his captive within easy reach of the cannibal castle, where he is picked 
up and imprisoned, and would have perished but for the opportune arrival of 
his deliverer. We hear also of the deliverance of our old friend Shat Alba’ir, 
the same who, under the figure of a black cat, and afterwards in one more 
terrible, had figured in the guardianship and delivering up of the book and 
sword. He had come into trouble in consequence of his agency in this matter, 
and had been imprisoned by Sont Bont in that terror of refractory and delin- 
quent spirits, a brazen gomgom or urn. 

In the palace of the late Himyar Attayar, now a scene of much feasting, 
music, telling of stories, and other approved Eastern amusements, the fortu- 
nate .louder becomes a contented inmate; till he is reminded by his servant 
Mar/, am that there are other duties on hand for him. Upon this hint, he 
leaves the castle, not, however, before he has received a note from Haifat 
Annnbiyah, who is by this time established as his ladye-love ; they embark on 
a ship which they find ready to sail, and an adventure which befalls the two is 
thus described : 

“ And after two days, the wind changed, and there was but one wind with 
us, and the ship went straight forward in one course. And the captain com- 
manded a look-out to ascend the mast and look right and left and before him, 
that wc might know what place and clime we were in. So the man went up as 
he was commanded, and looked well right and left ; and he said, ‘ 0 my lord, 
I can see nothing but the arch of the sky, resting on the sea.’ Then said the 
captain, ‘ Look straight before thee, and in the direction in which we are 
steering.’ Then he looked in the direction mentioned, and said, ‘ 0 my lord, 
I see a black mountain, and a tree, huge and wide-spreading, in the midst of 
the raging sea ; and by the side of this mountain is another, and all as black 
as if it were the darkening night.’ When the captain heard this, he smote 
his face with his hands, and wept and mourned, and made loud lamentation- 
And I said to him, ‘What distresses thee ? what is the cause of thy weeping* 1 
He said to me, * 0 my lord Jouder, know that only a short space of our lives 
remains, and then we shall die ! praise be to the living God who dieth not! 
then J asked him of the cause of all this, and what it was that the look-out 
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had told him ; and he related to me that this was the tree of Bahram the 
Majfis, and that it was made of Chinese iron, and that Bahram had placed it 
in this place. Then I asked him of the cause of its being placed here, and he 
told me, once there was a city in this place, whose buildings were high, and 
its inhabitants numerous ; and this dog Bahram came to the inhabitants of the 
city, and asked them for provision, which they gave him scantily, because he 
was of the sect of the fire-worshippers, and they knew not of the misery and 
ruin which was impending over them. So this accursed one gathered toge- 
ther workmen of the ginns,who were subject to him, and bade them make this 
tree, and dig a water-course beside this city. Then he brought in upon them 
the raging sen, with all that were in it, every living creature ; and when a ship 
approaches this tree, it turns round three times, and the sea divides and 
shows the ground and the roots of the tree, and leaves the ship upon the 
bottom of the sea. Then the people rise out of the ship, because under 
this tree are scattered abundance of sea-jewels, gathered together there by the 
might of the names which are engraven upon the tree, and they wish to take 
of these things. Then the sea whelms them and they all perish; and certain 
apes come down from this mountain and pick up the carcasses, and take them 
for their food ; for this is what they live upon from year to year continually.’ 
When 1 heard this story from the captain of the ship, the case was changed 
with me, and so it was with all these merchants, and we begun to weep and 
grieve, and lament loudly. And with this I turned to Marzam, and saw that 
he was complacently smiling, and at length he even laughed out loud. This 
made me exceedingly angry, and I said to him, * It is plain how this is ; thou 
art of the race of the ginns, and when we sink in distress and danger, thou 
wilt leave us and fly away.’ But lie said to me, ‘ 0 my lord Jouder, there is 
no evil for either thee or thy companions. Shortly you shall see of the power 
of Providence, what will astonish your minds and dazzle your eyes.’ All this 
time the ship was shooting forward like a stone from a catapult, the sea all 
the while bellowing and roaring, and the ship going direct to this tree, by the 
power of the names which were upon it. Presently she struck against the tree, 
and went round three times, and the sea divided, and the vessel sank upon the 
ground, which thereby was exposed, and where were manifest the precious 
jewels brought together by the power of those names. Then the merchants 
were about to descend from the ship, to take of those precious treasures; but 
Marzam cried out, with a voice so loud that the stormy sea rung with it, * By 
the truth of the mighty, the most high, every one descending from the ship 
shall taste of death and utter destruction.’ Then he cried out to me, * My 
lord Jouder, leap up and stand on thy feet, and draw thy enchanted sword, 
and look what Allah most high will do in his great power.’ Then I leapt on 
my feet, in obedience to his command, and said to him, ‘ What wilt thou, my 
brother Marzam, now I have drawn the sword?’ He said, ‘ My lord Jouder, 
leap with thy sword in thy hand to the ground beside this tree, and lay thy 
sword to its stem, and cry, “ 0 thou who elovest the sea for Moses, and 
madest the iron like wax in the hands of David, accomplish our need, thou 
the truth, the worshipped, the disposer of all existence.” Then notch the 
tree with one notch, but strike it not a blow.* And when I had done this, the 
tree uttered a loud shriek, so terrible that he who heard it in health would be 
made sick thereby, and we heard various words and horrible screams, and the 
tree tottered towards the sea, as the sword played about it, with the power 
*hich was graciously given us for this purpose, till it fell into the sea, and the 
Asiat.Journ.N.S.V ol.‘ 3 3.No. 130 T 
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waves sported with it. Then he bade me return to the ship, and this I did, 
after gathering many of those noble jewels, and amongst them a string of 
gems, whose light dazzled the eyes, and Marzfim said to me, * 0 my lord, this 
is for our lady Ilaifat Annubiyah, for its great light and lustre, and because 
there is not such a thing to be seen in any climate.’ So I thanked him for 
what he had said, and immediately ascended the ship, for the waves were 
already rolling right and left, and the ship ascended upon them.” 

After this, wc have a story hardly necessary to the plot, that the vizir and 
confidant of Hindmar, in revenge for the death of his master, had turned all 
the liberated ladies into stone, up to the middle of their bodies (a not unfre- 
quent incident in Arabic fiction). Hereupon follows an account of the means 
employed to disenchant the damsels, during the search for which, the pagan 
vizir’s spells are defeated, and he himself slain by the help of his son, who 
had embraced Islam. After this Jouder and Marzam proceed to their last 
labour, the bringing away for Mohammed some of the beautiful daughters of 
King Na’man from the river of the dragons, where Mohammed had seen them 
bathing at the beginning of the narrative. This seizure (of three of the ladies) 
is effected by gaining possession of their garments, which they had stripped off 
to bathe, and with this prize the companions return to Mohammed, in Tunis. 

On the conclusion of Jouder’s tale, the sultan entreated that Mohammed 
might be sent for; adding the threat, powerful with the hospitable Arab, that 
he would noteat meat with Jouder till his friend was present with him. There- 
fore Mohammed is brought by the ever-ready Marzam, and feasts with the king; 
and after the feast the king sets out with them to see certain of the splendours 
which they had told him of, leaving his son to attend to the less important busi- 
ness of governing the kingdom, as kings in Arabian tales are wont to do. After 
this, Marzam is dismissed, like his more delicate brother Ariel in the Tempest , 
and in somewhat the same manner, and the story closes. 

We have omitted all mention of a beautiful episode, the story of Shedad, the 
son of ’Ad, and the palace he built, as related by Marzam. This is one of the 
most beautiful gems of Eastern fiction ; magnificent and awful incidents com- 
pose it, mixed with very little of the puerility which often disfigures the beauty 
of similar narratives. But it is too long to be given in full, and too well told to 
bear much abridgment. It may possibly form the subject of a separate article. 

The manuscript, on which the preceding remarks arc founded, is a curious 
specimen of a popular story, written in three or four different hands, parts 
being probably supplied ns they wore out or were lost. It appears to have 
belonged to one of that class who make their living by reciting this and similar 
stories ; at least the tattered and soiled condition of the original leaves afford 
proofs of its being a book by no means kept for show, or handled only by 
fastidious fingers. In general, the writing, if not elegant, is easily legible; 
but towards the end arc many leaves of a scrambling hand, such as is often 
found in works of popular fiction, and which resembles nothing so much as 
the “ crawling of ants,” often mentioned in the preceding story : the style, 
however, is so simple, that this want of elegance in the writing causes very 
little difficulty to the reader. 
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THE ANGLO-BURMESE PROVINCES. 

No. II. — Tavov. 

Tavoy, or Dahway, as it is pronounced by the natives of the country, is 
the capital of the province of the same name ; it stands upon the left bank of 
the river, in lat. 14° 45', and is partly surrounded by a brick wall, originally 
of great strength, but now much dilapidated. To the eastward, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, is a range of hills of considerable elevation, between 
which and the town are extensive plains, in many parts covered with low jun- 
gle, in others open, and capable of producing rice in sufficient quantities for 
exportation upon a large scale, the extreme humidity of the climate being 
more favourable to the growth of that grain than any other. The town claims 
for itself a high antiquity, and there can be little doubt that it was an inde- 
pendent principality during the time of the Pagahn monarchy, when that king- 
dom fell to decay, about the year 1300, and the chiefs of Pegu and Martaban, 
whom up to that period it had held in nominal vassalage, rose into power upon 
the ruins of the petty states by which they were surrounded, viz. Thatoun, 
Ycen-ngyeen, Setoung, Mccayawuddec. They carried their arms to the east- 
ward of the Salwein, and made frequent attacks upon the tribes occupying 
the regions lying between that river and the Siamese frontier. Tavoy, being 
well fortified, enjoyed comparative tranquillity during these ravages, and it 
was not until the Peguers and Siamese began to make war upon each other 
that its position, almost on the high road between the capitals of the two 
states, rendered it liable to the attacks of both parties ; we accordingly find it 
frequently changing masters, till it finally came into the possession of the 
Burmese, from whom it was taken by the British. 

The inhabitants are considered one of the seven families into which 
the Burman race is divided, and arc said to have sprung from a colony 
of Aracanesc, who settled upon the coast at a remote period ; they now, 
however, partake more of the Burmese cast of features and wiry form, 
with the fair complexion of the Siamese. Their language is also a patois 
of the true Burmese, to which it bears the same resemblance as the 
English of North Britain does to the pure dialect of the west-end of 
London.* To make the resemblance complete, the Tavoyers, like the 
people of Aberdeen, declare that the language of the country is no where 
spoken in such purity as in their own city. Their manners resemble, 
those of the Burmese, by whom they are greatly admired for their winning 
and courteous address; but they bear a bad reputation amongst their neigh- 
bours, both men and women ; the former for their dishonest practices, and the 
latter in consequence of their propensity to become courtezans. Circumstances 
have modified the character of the men since the country came into our pos- 
session, and they are now as honest and industrious as the other inhabitants; 
hut the women, from the facility with which they enter into alliances and 
mtrigues with foreigners, are certainly deserving of the imputation cast upon 
them. The population is yearly becoming less, in consequence of the conti- 
nual drain to the other provinces ; the men find more general employment 
and higher wages at Moulmein than in their own district, and the women scat- 
ter themselves over the country, and attach themselves to foreigners or natives 
°l wealth, either as concubines or slaves. The natural productions, besides 
, ICc » arc neepah-leaves, oils, stream-tin, and fruits. The first aie the pro- 
duce of a dwarf palm, found growing on the bunks of rivers subject to the 

* for example, the word kaung is pronounced an if it were written kon, in the same manner as coat is 
tailed cot by the natives of the North, 
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influx of the title, which yields also a pleasant beverage, well known to our 
ancient voyag&i^lflder diiBS»aliieIJ(jfiti<^hh.wiiJi':'‘,t , htr lenvfcfcwe fastened to 
thin bamboo laths, and exported to Moulmcin, Rangoon, and other towns, 
where they are used for thatching houses. The dorian, a fruit of whose merits 
there is a great diversity of opinion, grows here in the highest perfection; 
lat’gd cargbeS 4re shipped every season to Moulmein and Rangoon, and some 
bf thtr 'choicest find their way from the latter place to the Burmese capital, 
whete tftey hre held in great estimation by the inmates of the palace j they are 
packed in clay, and dispatched in race-boats, which have been known to make 
the journey in eight dnyfc, the men who compose the crew being selected for 
their expertness in rowing, and relieved at certain stages. Caoutchouc may 
also be collected in considerable quantities, and theet-see, an oil much used 
as a substitute f&T black paint, is procurable in great abundance. 

Nearly the whole of the traffic to and from Tavoy is carried on by sea, 
either in vessels of small tonnage, commanded by Europeans, or in China 
junks and native craft. The presence of numerous rivulets, running over 
deep alluvial soil, renders land-travelling tedious and inconvenient; and at 
some seasons of the year hazardous, from the miasma with which the air is 
loaded. During the south-west monsoon, the rains are so heavy as to lay the 
country under water, and hence the inhabitants have acquired the habit of 
raising their houses upon piles, the floors being frequently ten feet and upwards 
from the ground ; this protects them from the vapours, which are condensed 
by the descending dews of night, and it is to this circumstance that the people 
are indebted for their freedom from the long list of diseases common to damp 
and densely-wooded countries. There is a considerable population, composed 
of Rarecns and Toung-thoos, scattered in small villages throughout this pro- 
vince ; tliey are exclusively husbandmen, are industrious and peaceable, and 
possess a very respectable knowledge of agriculture. Until lately, they were 
entirely without a written character, and had scarcely any religious senti- 
ments; but the American missionaries have laboured zealously for a number 
of years in supplying those important wants, and with such success, that the 
Karecns have now translations of the Scriptures in the Burmese character, but 
in their own language ; and Christian chapels are erected in many of their 
hamlets. 1 

Should the Government of India at any future time resolve upon relieving 
the Company’s dominions of the crowds of paupers which, during times 
of scarcity, flock to the presidencies, and suffer for months all the cala- 
mities of famine, the province of Tavoy will offer superior advantages for 
their location ; the climate is generally healthy, the soil highly productive, 
and the Kareens before-mentioned, having a perfect knowledge of the seasons 
and districts most favourable to agricultural pursuits, could he employed to 
instruct the colonists in the most judicious methods of cultivating the land. 
That it is the duty of Government to afford a competent provision for the 
starving multitudes, so often appearing in the streets of Calcutta and Madras, 
is a position upon which no doubts can be entertained, and the aid hitherto 
given having been inadequate for their support, there exists a necessity for 
adopting an efficient and salutary mode of operation, by which a permanent 
refuge may be provided them j this end may easily be effected, at a much less 
expense than the amount usually contributed by Government, by settling them 
upop unoccupied lands lying within this province. The beneficial results 
wouli tie immediate, both in India, which would be relieved of their presence, 
anifm'the district of Tavoy, where their labour would add to its prosperity, 
and contribute to the enlargement of the revenue. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.-~T\iv usual monthly meeting of the members of 
this Society was held July 8th, and was numerously attended; tho Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, president, in the chair. Sir Edward addressed the meeting as 
follows : 

w Gentlemen, I am anxious, before proceeding to the geperal business of the 
Society, to call to the recollection of members an event which we must all 
deplore — the very allusion to which indeed will show us the great loss the 
Society has sustained in the death of its secretary, the late Mr. JameB Prinsep. 
It is known to all connected with this Society, that for six (and I might say 
eight years), Mr. Prinsep filled the office of secretary, in which situation he 
was indefatigable in his efforts to raise the institution— he carried on large 
correspondences with Asia and Europe ; in the conduct of the Journal of the 
Society, in natural science, geology, &c. he took a prominent part, with equal 
skill and ability; also in researches into the antiquities of India and in the new 
and important task of connecting the history of the East with that of the 
West. I am not going to attempt to pass an eulogium on the excellences of 
the man, for that can and no doubt will be done by others more competent 
than myself for the duty; but it would be acting unworthily on my part, as the 
president of this society, if I did not say something on this subject. I am 
going to conclude with a resolution which will express, in better words than 
I have done, the regard we have for the memory of so worthy a member of 
our Society. As to what he was in his public and domestic life, that will better 
be mentioned on a future occasion.” 

Sir Edward then proposed the following resolution: 

“The Asiatic Society is desirous of expressing its sense of the great loss it 
has sustained by the death of its secretary, Mr. James Prinsep. For a period 
of six years, in the midst of laborious public duties, he devoted himself fo 
the pursuits of the Society with unexampled assiduity and zeal. He carried 
on an extensive correspondence in Asia and in Europe. He edited the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society — a work containing the most valuable records of all 
that had been effected in natural history— in chemistr)— in geography — in 
geology— in statistics— and in the language and literature of the East— amongst 
these his own contributions form the most conspicuous part, and have been 
the means of raising the Journal to that high degree of celebrity which it has 
attained not only in this country but in Europe and all parts of the world. 
His later labours, in deciphering the Pali inscriptions of Asoca, and in tracing 
through the Bactrian coins the link between the histories of the East and 
West, have placed him in the foremost rank of those whose brilliant discove- 
ries have enlightened and adorned the obscure path of antiquarian research. 

“ To have a perpetual memorial of such a man among us, the Society soli- 
cits the aid of its members to place his bust by the side of those distinguished 
men who have preceded him,” 

The Hon. W. W. Bird seconded the resolution.— “ It would be presump- 
tuous in me to expatiate upon the labours of the late Mr. Prinsep ; that is for 
the Society, for other members are far better able than myself to do the sub- 
ject credit. But all, I will venture to assert, will agree with me when I say, 
^at r asto those labours, with the numerous other avocations in which he was 
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engaged and sacrificed his life-— it would be impossible for this Society to do 
sufficient honour to the memory of such a man.” 

Dr. J. Grant.—” If the last honoured speaker deemed it presumptuous on 
his part to expatiate upon the labours and merits of the late Mr. James Prin- 
sep, how much greater presumption would it’be in me to do so at any length 1 
Nevertheless, on so peculiar and solemn an occasion, I cannot reconcile it to 
my feelings to allow the resolution to pass in silence without testifying, how- 
ever imperfectly, to the worth of our departed friend. As a man of science 
and unwearying zeal, he could not be surpassed. Whatever he undertook he 
never gave up until he had cither mastered the subject, or satisfied himself 
that it was impracticable. Truth in him found an active, energetic, and clear, 
minded advocate. Our excellent president has alluded to his labours in various 
walks of science in this country- He was a valuable member of the Society 
before he became its secretary, and a frequent contributor to its publications 
and collections. It was said of Cuvier that, from a fossil fragment he could 
reconstruct individual specimens of animals no longer existing. So with James 
Prinsep, it might be said that from a letter on a coin he could trace a dynasty 
of ancient kings. The resolution before us is worthy of the Society, and 
of him whose memory it is anxious to honour. But it is not solely as a 
philosopher and cultivator of science that we have cause to regret the heavy 
loss the Society has sustained; we have also to bewail him as a friend and 
member of the community. How loveable were his qualities ! — how sweet 
his disposition, which the warmth of discussion never ruffled, nor the acerbity 
of opposition soured 1 I cannot trust myself to say more — I feel quite unpre- 
pared to do so. I have merely risen to cast my humble sprig of rosemary upon 
the grave of our departed friend. Has not knowledge also her triumphs as 
well as war ? Died he not a heroic death in the breach of science — a martyr 
to his devotion in a glorious cause? To cite an often quoted but opposite 
sentiment— 

lie was a man, take him for all in all, 

We ne’er shall look upon his like aguin,” 

Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy.—” It has been said, ‘Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,’ but with me on the present occasion the reverse is 
but too true; my heart is too full to allow the expression of all I feel. As a 
physician, I knew well before his departure for England what would be the 
result of Mr, Prinsep’s illness, and in order that the Society might secure 
some testimonial ot so inestimable a man, I wrote to Professor Wilson, and 
begged of him to take steps for obtaining a bust for us. Chantrey has seen Mr. 
Prinsep two or three times, and I have reason to think that the ardent wishes 
of this Society have already been in a great measure anticipated. I would beg 
to add to the resolution which has been moved, 1 That, at the meeting which 
is to be held at the Town Hall, our office-bearers be requested to attend, as a 
deputation from our body, to accord with the homage which will be expressed 
on that occasion to Mr, Prinsep’s memory.’ This method has been adopted 
on such occasions by the Academie Royule of France, and by the Academy 
of Berlin, &t\, and with such precedents as these wc cannot go far wrong 
in following their example.” 

Dr. Grant seconded Dr. O’Shaughnessy. 

Sir Edward Ryan,—” Gentlemen, I proposed the resolution with an expec- 
tation that it would be the only one that would engage our attention this even- 
ing, and that out of respect to the departed, and the solemnity of the event, thi!> 
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mecti^ 'should be adjourned till a future day. With reference to what has 
been said regarding the expectation of our being able to obtain a bust, I am 
afraid, from accounts that have been received in India, that we have not 
been successful. Chantrey did visit Mr. Prinsep, but from several causes, was 
unable to obtain a faithful likeness. The best way now, in my opinion, to 
gain what we desire would be, to send home a copy of the picture which is in 
the possession of Mr. Charles Pearson, from which, with a little additional 
aid, I doubt not, we shall be able to obtain what we require. This call for a 
testimonial has been made upon particular members, not upon the Society in 
general, for I think it is not a subject for the Society to take into consideration 
—and I beg to propose, ‘ That such members as have veneration and regard 
for the late Mr. Prinsep, should now subscribe for the testimonial.’ I entirely 
concur with Dr. O’Shaughnessy in thinking that a deputation from our body 
should attend the public-meeting of friends at the Town Ilall.” 

The meeting was then declared adjourned to that day week, when the 
regular business of the Society will be gone through. 

Several members, before leaving the hall, put down their names as sub- 
scribers to the proposed testimonial. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Narrative of the Campaign of the Arm;/ of the Indus , in Sind and Kahnol, in 1838-0. 

By Richard IIarti.py Kennedv, M.D., late Chief ot the Medical Staff of the 

Bombay Division of the Army of the Indus. Two Vols. London, 1840. 

Bentley. 

This narrative is constructed out of a very voluminous correspondence, which the 
author kept up, whilst employed in the campaign, with two near relatives, “whose 
position made it more than a matter of mere curiosity that they should he kept 
accurately informed of every occurrence in the camp of the aimyof the Indus." 
Being written on the spot, and at the moment, they were a faithful index of imme- 
diate impressions. Dr. Kennedy seems a shrewd and attentive observer, and his 
narrative is written in an easy, agreeable, and rather playful style. 

The observations upon the “ measures" pursued by the directing authorities in this 
campaign, which are occasionally made by Dr. Kennedy, are not favourable, and we* 
are grieved to say, that criticism seems to lean very much to that side of the ques- 
tion, and to attribute the brilliant result of that campaign rather to fortune than to 
h kill in the directing power. The Commander-in- Chief may console himself for 
these cavils in the honours which have been showered upon him, and may exult even 
1,1 a species of premature apotheosis ; for an antipodean writer has killed his lord- 
s hip, in order apparently to show the sincerity of his eulogy. We copy the fpllowing 
paragraph from a Hobart Town paper, of the 27th March last, announcing news 
from India: “ His Excellency Sir John Keane, Commander-iu-Chief of the Bom- 
bay Army, expired at Ferozepore on the 10th January, after a most brilliant and 
successful military career. He had the honour of carrying the Biitish army into the 
heart of a country, to the inhabitants of which, beyond the chiefs, the name of 
Britain, or the prowess of her heroes, was never known. His progress has been 
attended with conquest, and he has added another empire to the British dominion. 
Peace be to his ashes— he was a hero> and his late brilliant achievements cast a halo 
his mqmory.” 



H4 Literary Intelligence. 

The Naturalist's Library , conducted by Sir William Jaudine, Bart., F. R.^pL, &<_•. 
Introduction to Entomology. Vol. I. By James Duncan, M.W.S, Edinburgh, 
1840, Lizars. 

This volume of the Naturalist's Library contains a general exposition of all the 
Orders, including some not hitherto noticed in the work, and being therefore the 
complement of this department of zoology, the previous volumes on Entomology 
being devoted to particular Orders and Families, Well. written memoirs of Swam- 
merdam and Baron de Geer (the examiners of the internal anatomy and external 
structure of insects) are added, and nearly forty plates, so exquisitely drawn and 
coloured, as to afford the student as much information as a museum of specimens. 

Fallacies of the Faculty, being the Spirit of the Creno -thermal System. In a Series of 
Lectures. By Samuel Dick soy, M.D. London, 1831). Bailliere. 

A further attempt, on the part of Dr. Dickson, to simplify the sanative art, which 
probably stands as much in need of ** Reform ” as our representative system ever did 

A Manual of Commerce. By William Watfrstox, Accountant. Edinburgh, 1840. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

A collection of useful reckoning tables, with an account of foreign monies, weights, 
and measures. 

A Patriot's Fourth Letter to the British People, ; more particularly addressed to the 
Operatives of the United Kingdom , on the Advantages and Importance of a System 
of Co-operative Residence. By Sir William Boyd. London, l&R). E. Wilson. 

The object of this letter is to point out the wretched mode of living to which 
large masses of the working classes are driven in our large towns, to enforce upon 
them the advantages of wholesome lood, neat apparel, and commodious lodging, and 
to show how they may obtain them by a “ Co-operative mansion-house system,” 
which has succeeded in America. 

What can be done to Suppress the Opium Trade ? By William Groser. London, 
1840. Printed lor the Anti- Opium Society. 

The first step to the suppression of the opium trade is to put the people of Eng- 
land in possession of the real merits of the question. This is not done by the 
pamphlet before us, which, like most others upon the same subject, gives a one- 
sided view of the question, by garbling the evidence and misstating the facts. 

On the Moral State and Political Union of Sweden and Norway ; in answer to Mr. 
Laing's Statements. London, 1840. Murray. 

This is a well- written work, the object of which is to convict Mr. Samuel Laing, 
the author of a Journal of a Residence in Norway , and a Tour in Sweden, of a libel 
on the Swedish nation. The question is too large for us to enter upon. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Major Hough’s work on the late campaign in Afghanistan, which is about to 
appear in this country, promises to present far fuller details of the operations than 
any other work we have seen, and to be, in fact, a history of the campaign. From 
a perusal of the ninth chapter of the work, containing an account of the March on, 
operations before, and assault and capture of, Ghuznee, we can judge of the mode of 
execution, which appears full, exact, and succinct. 
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The progress of the expedition against China (which is at present the 
most engrossing topic of Eastern news) appears to have been slow. Ad- 
miral Elliot, the commander-inAdiief, whom our lost month’s intelligence 
represented as steering direct for China, withont the delay of touching at 
Singapore, it now seems, arrived at that settlement on the l(5tli June, and 
quitted it on the J 8th ; whilst the first division, under Commodore Bremer, 
was, on the 3 3th, no further than Pulo Sapata, about midway between Sin- 
gapore and Macao. The expedition, when mustered, will present a very 
formidable aspect, consisting of seventeen ships of war of all classes, and 
at least 10,000 troops. The tenour of the instructions to Admiinl Elliot 
ma\ be guessed at ftom his proceeding towards the unoffending Chinese 
junks at Singapore, which, engaged in peaceful tiade, under a kind of 
pledge that they would be unmolested, were seized ; the admiral intimating 
that his intention was to act upon the old Hawke system, “ taken, burnt, 
and destroyed, as per margin.’’ 

The news from China reach only to the 5th dune, when all appeared 
quiet — the ominous tranquillity which pieccdes the hurricane. The inte- 
rior of the empire (according to the Peking Gazette) is vexed with intes- 
tine discontent and commotion, which (unless danger from without should 
reconcile the disaffected) will seriously weaken the resistance of the Chinese 
Government. Pirates abound in the waters ot ('Inna — the bitter fruit of 
the system our traders have been nourishing. Desperate men, educated jn 
the school of opium-smuggling, now turn their mins against their former 
employers. The export of the drug from Calcutta to China still con- 
tinues; so late as the titli August, the clipper Governor Doherty left the 
Cooly Bazar with a freight of opium for China, which the shippers, of 
com sc, expected to introduce thou* with (acility under the auspices of the 
British fleet. 

The intelligence from India this month is by no means of a satisfactory 
character. It is evident that the son of the late Khan of Klielat has organized 
an insurrection of a rather serious natuie; that he is at the head of a con- 
siderable force, which has experienced some partial success. Although there 
is reason to disbelieve the accounts of the re-capiure ol Klielat by this chief, 
which were, nevertheless, leitcrated at Bombay down to the latest date of 
our advices, it is clear that the authorities arc apprehensive of the safety of 
that important fort, which is weakly garrisoned, from their urging the march 
of reinforcements from Candahar and Lower Seindc. The state of affairs 
in this quarter may be pretty correctly inferred from the orders of the Bom- 
bay Government (p. 235), that absent officers are to re-join their regiments in 
Ncinde with the utmost expedition, and that the troops in that territory are 
no longer to be considered on foreign service, which implies that it is to be 
permanently occupied. A smart affair appears to have taken place at 
Quettah, in the province of Shawl, which was attacked by a strong body of 
dsiat.Journ.N.S.V ol. 33. No. 131. (J 
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Panizye Kakurs, an A ffglwn tribe, who were beaten off by Cnpt. Bean 
and his little garrison (though weakened by detachments) with much loss. 
One account of this affair states that the two guns at the British post were 
served by Kakurs, of the corps of Bolan rangers, as steadily and effec- 
tively as they could have been by our own artillery. There are some 
reports (p. 198) of a deeply-laid plot, discovered at Candahar, to murder 
every British officer in the country, which, it seems, was to have been executed 
u upon receiving the first intelligence of the success of the Ghilzies against our 
expedition !” One of the relators of this supposed conspiracy connects with the 
discovery “ the summary proceedings of the Glulzic political authorities to- 
wards certain captured rebels.” We have inserted (p. 20 J ) some statements 
upon this subject, in which the writers condemn these proceedings as *• disgrac- 
ing and tarnishing the British name.” As faithful journalists, we record these 
representations, the fidelity of which we have no means of ascertaining, with 
caution and some reluctance. It is highly expedient, if acts of cruelty or 
injustice be perpetrated by British agents, that they should be divulged, and 
if we waited in all cases for authenticated reports, which we might never 
obtain, the benefit attending publicity would be lost. But wc are induced 
strongly to distrust these representations, from experience of the shameless 
inventions which have been propagated by anonymous writers from Affghan- 
istan. A charge was lately made in the Agra Vkhlar against Shah Shoojn 
that, in fitting up his palace atCabul, he had not only squandered away largo 
sums of money, but painted the walls with human figures in the most indecent 
and abominable attitudes— a charge which was calculated to prejudice the 
Shah irretrievably in the eyes of the British nation. This charge is denied in 
a letter liom Lieut. Broadfoot, atCabul, who says, “ 1 never saw any thing 
but flowers, trees, and geometrical figures, painted in the Bala llissar. The 
whole is a shameless falsehood. 1 went, ycsteiday to Harem Serai, and 
neither 1 nor my people, whom I employed to search, could find any figures 
of men or women. This is the most impudent statement I ever saw. I 
have also asked Deane (the supervisor) ; he denies it; I deny it after inspec- 
tion ; and all the Nukkashes declare that, not only they have not painted 
indecent figures, but that they do not know how to paint the human figure. 
Indeed, in this Musulman country, it would be idolatry were such to be 
done.” 

Jubbur Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed Khan, and the family of 
the latter, have placed themselves under British protection. The Dost him- 
self appears for the present to be lost sight of. The chieftains south of the 
Oxus are now represented as coming forward one after another to acknow- 
ledge our influence, and even to seek connexion with the British. This is a be- 
neficial result of the march of the Russians upon Khiva, which alarmed their 
fears, and of the retreat of the invaders, which placed these stated at our 
mercy. It seems (p. 200) that a British foroe has advanced within one hun- 
dred miles of the Oxus, in Toorkistan. “ The whole country is described 
a9 one tower of strength, which, if well defended, would be impregnable, 
and some of the defiles, it is considered, could not be forced. The country 
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in the environs is quiet and safe; officers travel with the greatest security 
without guards, and the people in the neighbourhood of Bameean hail the 
appearance of the British troops, affording them, as it does, protection 
against Affghan oppression, and a defence against the plundering Usbecks.” 

There is now little room for doubt that preparations arc making for an 
expedition against Nepaul, which is in a state of commotion that threatens 
the safety of our resident (Mr. Hodgson), as well as that of our frontiers. 
This campaign will be an aiduous one, for the country is difficult and the 
people arc brave, and success must be followed by occupation of the terri- 
tory . Several regiments at Delhi, Meerut, and Kurnaul, have been ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness for service on the N.VV. frontier, and there 
were reports that the Commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls (who distin- 
guished himself so highly in the last Nepaul war), was about to leave the 
presidency, in order to organize a force under his own eye. An emeute 
has taken place at llampore (p. 202), consequent upon the death of the 
nawab; but it seems to have had no political origin, the insurgents, “the 
beggarly and insolent aristocracy of the town,” having been provoked by 
the minister’s financial reforms, and stimulated by the hope of plundering 
the nawab’s treasury. 

The assassination of the ex-nawab of Kurnool (p. 204) is an event of 
considerable moment. There is no reason to doubt that he fell a sacrifice 
to the fanatical resentment of the Musulmans, in consequence of ins lean- 
ing towards Christianity. It is not improbable that the event may throw 
some light upon the nawab’s imputed connexion with the conspiracy against 
British power, which robbed him of his authority and possessions. 

Burmah appears to be in a state of disorder, but the accounts from that 
empire are so confused and contradietoiy, that we can extract fiom them 
no certain or definite information. 

A very fierce war ad internecionem is going on in Sumatra between the 
Dutch and the Aehmesc, who, it is said, are about to appeal to the 
British Government, to defend them against further aggressions on the pait 
of the Hollanders — to that Government which has lately occupied 
Afghanistan, and is about to do the same with the Ghoorklm territories. * 

Another furious attack has been made by the Arabs upon Aden, the 
result of which seems likely to extinguish the desire of these people to 
grapple with British soldiers. The harassing duties of the garrison and the 
insalubrity of the climate have a serious effect upon the health of the 
sepoys ; no less than 200 invalids were conveyed to Bombay in August, 
some of whom died on the short passage, and others on their arrival. There 
is a statement in one of the Bombay papers (p. 210) respecting the treat- 
ment of these sick sepoys, which we shall be glad to find over-coloured, 
otherwise it implies a degree of neglect on the part of the Bombay authori- 
ties which calls for the most serious animadversion. 

There are several matters in the domestic intelligence of the presidencies 
this month which deserve particular notice. The proceedings at the meet- 
ing at Calcutta, to commemorate the virtues and merits of the late Mr. 
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James Prinsep, will be read with a melancholy satisfaction by all those 
(and they cannot be few) to whom the amiable character and the great 
abilities of that gentleman arc known. Having watched his progress since 
the first dawn of his talents upon the public eye, wc have been equally 
astonished at the prodigious grasp of his capacity, and the untiring diligence, 
perseverance, and success with which that capacity was applied to the most 
difficult and unpromising undertakings. lie was one of those men whom 
Nature occasionally shows to us for a short period, in order to prove what 
the human intellect may accomplish. 

The Supreme Court at Calcutta has at length (after at first deciding the 
other way) acknowledged the validity of I Iindu mortgages, Mr. Justice (Jrant 
(as usual) differing from Ins two brothers on the bench. The case of slave- 
murder and that of dacoity with torture, in the Nizamut Adnwlut, disclose 
some terrible traits in Hindu society. The conjuring case at Bombay (p. 
208) is only one of those instances of knavery operating upon simplicity which 
are common in all countries : wc have many Daoods and Dlioolujees, as 
well as Tukkees, in our own country. 

The report of the Committee of Public Instruction for 1839 (p. 182) 
gives the death-blow to all hope of educating the people of Bengal in then- 
own language. The police of Calcutta, it appears (p. 203), is to be assimi- 
lated to that of London. The resumption system, it would seem (p. 
204), has been in some quarters carried on with so little regard to 
justice, that the decisions of the commissioners are to be reversed by 
wholesale. The steam question, at Calcutta, is still in a slate 
of the most delightful confusion; all the parties are by the ears, 
and we suppose the money is evaporating in expenses. An ad- 
ditional instance of dishonesty in an important officer of a public body 
has occurred at Calcutta. The discovery of the defalcations of Mr. 
Martindell, the late secretary to the Military Fund (which amount to 
upwards of £20,000), has been followed by that of the malversations of Mr. 
Sim, the late accountant of the Union Bank, the extent of whose delin- 
quency is not yet made public, but the amount is said to be £15,000. 
The manner in which this last misconduct appears to have been dealt 
with is rather extraordinary. It is said that when the discovery was 
made, the parties cognizant of the transaction concerted to let the 
delinquent escape, on condition that the money should be eventually paid, and 
this was consented to on a counter-condition, that the matter should be kept 
secret. One of the directors of the bank, Mr. L. Clarke, a barrister, is re- 
ported to have said (p. 193), “ that the late accountant could have been 
transported, but then the bank must have lost. The object was* to get the 
start of other creditors, and he (Mr. Clarke) had done this, and secured 
every part of the defaulters, property. ” We have no wish to say any 
thing severe upon this strange declaration, because Mr. Clarke may possi- 
bly have been misrepresented ; but we think the conduct of the directors of 
the bank, in conniving at the escape of this criminal, though it may have 
been politic towards their constituents, is unjust to society. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN AFFGIIANISTAN. 

JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. 

ChAI’TEA II. 

We had now been detained six-and-twenty days at Tatta ; it was said, from 
the commissariat’s inability to forward our stores; and, judging from the 
unpromising appearances, rumour this time had not erred. Few orders were 
issued or received with greater pleasure than the one which announced that 
the morrow’s sun would rise on our march from Tatta. 

On the 23d January, we marched to Slniikradepur, a distance of nine 
miles, and encamped at the foot of a hill topped by a mosque, in the midst of 
a burying-ground. The country around w-as undulating and rocky, with beau- 
tiful little lakes scattered about, abounding in wild fowl. Not an inhabited 
spot or living scul was to be seen beyond our camp for miles around 

Our force here consisted of four brigades; two infantry, one artillery, and 
one cavalry: the 2d or Queen’s Royals, 1st Grenadiers N.I., and 3d regt, 
N.I., forming the 1st brigade; H,M. 1 7th Foot, 11. C. 10th N.I, and U.C. 
23d N.I., forming the 2d brigade; the 3d and 4th troops horse artillery, two 
companies foot ditto, battering train, eight 0-pounders, lour 12-pound 
howitzers, and twelve 24-pounders, all drawn by horses or mules; the 1st 
and 4th squadrons of II M. 4th Light Dragoons, the 1st regt. Light Cavalry 
N., Cunningham’s Irregular Horse, Wade’s Irregulars; engineers and pioneers 
sans discretion: we mustered in all about six thousand strong. 

On the 24th, we marched thirteen miles. The name of the miserable 
village was unknown; but, doubtless, it had no permanent designation. We 
encamped close on a slukargah, or preserve of the ameers. These shikargahs 
are tracts of land, extending lor miles, filled with game, and closely fenced in. 
Ibc Indian mob arc forbidden to enter them or destroy game within their pic- 
cincts, on pain of death. “Game laws of extraordinary seventy are esta- 
blished in Sinde,” says Dr. Burnes, “ to guard the aristocratic privileges of 
tlie princes and “ we know on undoubted authority, that the late Meer 
Futteh Ali, on one occasion, depopulated, at a loss to his revenue of between 
two and three lakhs of rupees annually, one of the most fertile spots in the 
neighbourhood of llydrabad, because it was frequented by a species of hog- 
deer, which lie had most pleasure in hunting ; and that more recently the late 
Morad Ali unrelentingly banished the inhabitants of an adjacent village, and* 
razed it to the ground, because the crowing of the cocks and grazing of the 
cattle disturbed the game on bis brother’s domain, which was contiguous.” 
Nearly eight hundred years back, we behold the same scene occurring in 
England. The ground, now called the New Forest, Hampshire, we all 
know, was depopulated by the first William, to make him a shikargab. “ He 
laid waste the country for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants 
from their houses, seized their property, demolished churches and convents, 
and made the sufferers no compensation for the injury. At the same time he 
enacted new laws, by which he prohibited his subjects from hunting in any of 
the forests, and rendered the penalties more severe than ever had been inflicted 
for such offences.”* No better proof can be given of the sottish and abject 
barbarity of a state, or the brute-like tyranny, ignorance, and infatuation of 
,ts rulers. Civilization, with her attendants, peace and plenty, is gradually 
^tending her blessings over the circumjacent provinces, and jet, with incon- 

* Hume. 
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ceivable infatuation, the ameers alone refuse to open their gates, calling civi- 
lization and improvement, innovation and ruin. Like the infatuated of old, 
they refuse to hear " the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely,” 
and in the spirit of dogged and gasconading conceit, for which they are so 
notorious, declare it is impossible to better their ruling system or their luck- 
less subjects. It is well ascertained that an Asiatic nation takes more than 
four times the number of years to effect the same progress of enlightenment 
accomplished by a European community. The cause of this slow and scarcely 
perceptible improvement has long been a subject of inquiry ; and whilst some 
ascribe it to the despotic nature of the government, which generates in the 
people a mutual jealousy and alarm of one another, precluding all confidence 
and freedom of communication, and deterring any attempt at innovation from 
fear, others suppose the exclusion of women from all influence in society to 
be a strong reason ;* but in my poor idea, I should imagine these to be more 
the effects of their non-progression than the cause, which I presume to be the 
powerful hold of bigotry, superstition, prejudice, and self-conceit, innate in 
the natives of tropical regions, coeval with their birth and the habits of body 
generated by their climate. 

As yet, our hopes of Sindc must be small, when, with the spirit of improve- 
ment and discovery, actually hovering on their shores, their rulers sternly 
oppose it, nor seek to stay the retrograde movement of their subjects, so 
undeniably attested by a comparison of its present trade, arts, and commeicc, 
with its monuments and fame of but a century or two back. 

Our ground was badly chosen ; we had to march three miles for any water, 
and one of the infantry brigades was in as awkward a predicament. Cunning- 
ham and his irregulars were pushed on to clear the road of Beloochees. 

We marched next day nine miles to Jurkh. This town disputes with latta 
the claim to be the site of the ancient Pattala. The changes of the Indus are 
so curious and so constant, that this site may be within the bounds of possi- 
bility, but is far beyond the limits of probability And then satisfactory con- 
clusions have been most undeniably arrived at, as to the position of the ancient 
■ Pattala : it can surely answer no good end to build wild and conflicting theories 
on possible improbabilites. But the spirit of the dying man, who expends! 
his breath in an ejaculation of thanksgiving that he still had powers to aigue, 
strongly pervades human nature ; for nothing do we contend so bitterly as 
our opinions, and though wc have as much likelihood of discovering the exact 
position of Pattala, and of the spots in which Alexander dug wells, as wc 
have of ascertaining the number of legs and arms wielded by the inhabitants 
of the moon, and though the matter is of about equal importance, sti 
opposing theories will start up, and each will contend for his own throng i 
time and to all eternity. Below Jurkh is one of the offsets of the In us. 
The river here is very broad, the banks low and sandy, and the countr) 
devoid of vegetation except immediately on the river banks, where there are 
some gardens irrigated by its waters, raised by a succession of wheels one 
above the other, covered with chatties, and turned by camels. The town is 
much cleaner than Tatta, and many of the streets are covered in; the houses 
are built in the same style as those already passed, but, generally, wit ou 
windows, doubtless to keep out the hot winds and suffocating san y us • 
Ophthalmia is very common amongst the inhabitants ; and many of our canl P 
followers suffered severely from that Indian curse, the Guinea worm, one 
my Ghora-walas having no less than seven in his legs and side. There is n 
* Talconer, 
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no doubt as to this scourge being caused by the water at particular seasons or 
places, when taken as a draught or inadvertently applied or used externally, it 
being at the time filled with the eggs, or sometimes indeed a diminutive sem- 
blance, of the Guinea worm, which, according to the state of the constitution, 
generates the dreaded disease. 

The spot on which we encamped was lovely ; and the river running on our 
right, our camp enclosed, as it were, by hills, and the various regiments 
winding round them and taking up their encamping ground, was a sight of no 
powerless beauty. But positions in the field are usually taken up for their 
strength, &c., and not for their beauty; yet even to this tiie quarter-master’s 
department, I am confident, was totally itiseusiblc, and as far as safety was 
concerned, a more unfavourable site could scarcely have been chosen. Part of 
the force was encamped to the west of the town, and the first infantry brigade 
straggled away below a small range of hills. On being drawn out, the town 
lay immediately in our front, and had the enemy but gained the hills, and 
possessed the courage to rush down, their very impetus had carried them 
irresistibly through our ranks. The officer who held the important post of 
determining these affairs, had as yet acquired hut little of the savoir fairs of 
his science, and the battle-field or encamping ground in front of an enemy are 
scarcely fitting schools to learn the rudiments of his art, bought too, as each 
initiation was, by awkward and even dangerous experience The senior briga- 
dier was most litigious and disagreeable, spending his time in petty details and 
discussions on the straight line. The luckless infantry officers protested that 
he used to gaze at their encampment through his telescope from the brow of a 
hill, and then if he discovered one tent-peg out of the line, woe to the unfor- 
tunate occupant of the tent, for oven though he should be sleeping away the 
fatigues of a toilsome maich, he had to rise and re-pitch his canvass. 

Provisions were still extremely dear. The men already had their allowance 
of grog reduced, and were only permitted to draw one dram on halting days. 
The commissariat, ere starting, should have ascertained that miracles had 
ceased, and that there was no likelihood of a repetition of increase of stores, 
similar to that of the widow of Zarephta, in their favour, 

Two hundred Indian camel-drivcrs deserted on the night of the 25th. 

Captain Outran), deputed on the 13th to treat with the ameers, arrived in 
camp after twelve days’ absence. Their highnesses refused to subscribe to 
our terms, and had commenced great preparations to oppose us. Under the, 
superintendence of two Europeans, they had begun to fortify the hills sur- 
rounding Hydrabad, had dug up some field-pieces bin icd for years past, had 
posted twenty guns, two pieces of cannon, and twenty thousand Beloochecs, 
on their side the river, for the protection of their city; and had, moreover, 
pushed twelve thousand across to the western bank. The city was represented 
as swarming with these marauders, and Outrani stated his idea of the impossi- 
bility of our taking the city, until reinforced by a Bengal brigade. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the murmurings and disappointment 
ensuing, in camp, on this opinion, and the determination of the chief to 
abide by it, being known. The concurring testimony of those who had pre- 
ceded us in Hydrabad proved the fortress to be extremely weak, and incapable 
pf defence against a vigorous storming party ; now an engineer declared it to be 
impregnable to us, and Sir John could not possibly dare the responsibility of 
attacking it in opposition to the present opinions. But why did we not ascertain 
our own and our enemy’s capabilities ere we landed, and talked of forcing our 
terms? It was madness thus to creep up in the face of a barbarous enemy, 
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incapable of discriminating between vacillation and fear, lenity and cowardice, 
The ameers, it appeared, had no objection to our proceeding on this side the 
river, but determined to oppose our crossing vi d armit. Colonel Pottinger 
informed them that “ not only should we cross, but lie would head us.” Our 
remaining quietly under their insults must have given them but a poor idea of 
our energy and power ; and, moreover, enabled them leisurely to prepare for 
the expected attack, to remove their women and treasures, and replace them 
with Beloochees and well-tempered steel. They sent to ask Sir John, 
“ whether his force was composed of old women, and bid him come on at 
once and boldly.” Sir John looked ill and harassed, and no wonder ! None 
knew more surely than himself that his future depended on his present 
success. It is vain to talk of despising public opinion. It is the vox po puli 
that dethrones the monarch, ejects a ministry, and crowns the general with 
laurels or overwhelms him with disgrace. Praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment, are seldom deservedly awarded, but depend on fortune’s most uncer- 
tain frolic, success, and never was this public test more doubtful than in the 
present case. If Sir John Keane, in opposition to his own opinions, but 
according to the dicta of his accredited advisers, awaited the arrival of the 
Bengal force to attack Hydrabad, he remained exposed to insults which he was 
powerless to restrain, and to nightly and hourly attacks of skirmishing parties, 
which, from their number and frequency, he could scarcely hope to oppose, 
and would probably be cut off from Hydrabad at the very moment his co- 
operation was most needed ; and were he even subsequently able to join the 
Bengalees in this assault on the capital, both he and his Bombay troops were 
deprived of the honours of a capture to which they had hitherto looked as the 
present reward of their toil. On the other hand, did lie at once advance on 
Hydrabad, though there was no doubt that the sudden appearance of our 
troops before the city, or on the opposite banks, would in a great measure 
have paralyzed the ameers, fiom its unexpectedness, and though, at this 
moment, the great majority were confident of success, and anxious for the 
expedition, yet on the slightest check, the neglected counsel of the political 
advisers would have been urged as the natural cause of defeat, by those who 
had most vehemently pressed the attack on Hydrabad, and the responsibility 
incurred by the risk was more than the boldest general dared subject himself 
to. We were, therefore, obliged quietly to make up our minds to remaining 
where we were, until advices had been received from Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
or till some unforeseen and lucky accident compelled us to advance. 

During the night of the 26th, an alarm was given that a large body of Beloo- 
chees (report varied their number from fifty to eight thousand) had crossed the 
river in our vicinity, and had concealed themselves in the low brushwood, 
waiting that turn in the tide of their affairs, which, luckily occurring in the 
dead of night, was to place us at their mercy; outlying picquets were 
strengthened, the artillery and cavalry ordered to harness and saddle, and stand 
to their guns and horses; every light was put out, not a sound was heard; 
the cavalry were posted in close column of squadrons, and we expected the 
attack with breathless eagerness and anxiety ; but we expected in vain ; our 
enemy came not. 

On the following night, the same scene occurred. These alarms were more 
harassing than half a dozen pitched battles; the suspense and uncertainty we 
lived in was most wearing, and the want of sleep began to tell. Out and 
in-lying picquets were posted day and night, and sentries were stationed m 
every direction, 
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On the morning of the 28th, we witnessed a most splendid burst of fire, one 
of the cherished shikargahs in full blaze. The on-dits even on this subject 
were varied beyond belief : some declared the preserve had been fired by Sir 
John’s directions, to force the Beloochees to break cover ; others, that it had 
been done by order of the ameers, to fix the stigma of a first aggression upon 
us; and some again declared, that the Beloochees had set fire to the grass, to 
create a scarcity of forage, and the flames, taking an untoward direction had 
caught the ameers’ preserve. Of these opinions, the second was the least 
probable ; but by whatever means occasioned, the effect was grand in the 
extreme, and several officers went out in the direction to shoot and observe 
it more closely. 

On the 20th, the inhabitants of Jurkh were ordered by the ameer 3 to 
abandon the town; the women and children weeping and wailing most lament- 
ably. The audibly-expressed sorrow of Asiatic females causes no small dimi- 
nution of our pity, and wear on the drum of our ears; it is none of Byron’s 
“ to convincing dangerously dear ” sort of thing, but a most lamentable 
jackal-like u Ai! ai! wah! wah!” with a vigorous slapping of the mouth, 
and thumping of the chest d tempo. All favourable to our interests at 
Ilydrabad were narrowly watched, and one of their great men was closely 
imprisoned for giving amicable counsel. 

The Beloochees seized two of our dak-posts, proceeding via Booj, in Cutch ; 
one was, however, recovered by the activity of the letter-carrier, from whom 
a gang of these marauders had seized the post-bag. Fancying they had secured 
the bag, they left the bearer to his own devices, and quietly composed them- 
selves to sleep; the favourite pastime of the Sindecs, as well as of their 
Hindostanee brethren. The carrier was no sooner assured of the lucky fact, 
than he cautiously possessed himself of his treasure, and fled — fled as a man 
flies from certain death, not once pausing to look behind. 

A party of our allies, par excellence, we were informed, had hastened down 
the river to sink the boats bringing up our sick and stores ; a party of H.M. 
17th and Irregular Horse were despatched to protect them, and successfully; 
though a boat with a party of sipahis had been fired into, and another contain- 
ing eight thousand pounds of gunpowder sunk. Col. Pottinger’s effects had 
been plundered at Ilydrabad, and a large quantity of our gram destroyed ; 
provisions increased daily in price, and already the liquor wc had brought 
with us was failing us fast. Still we moved not, but patiently awaited the 
arrival of our battering-train from Vikkur, it being still rumoured that, on its 
appearance, we should effect the passage of the river at this spot, and march 
on Hydrabad ere the ameers had time to recover their surprise. To crosB 
opposite the capital, it had been undoubtedly ascertained, was a matter of 
almost insurmountable difficulty in the face of an enemy, our pontoons being 
insufficient for so great a width (1,800 feet), and the banks, moreover, forming 
a perfect quicksand ; but let the worst occur in the way of obstacles at the 
present moment, we were, at least, buoyed up by the consoling reflection, that 
of the river above Hydrabad might be accomplished without 

For a day or two past, a feeling of alarm had been raised as to the fates of 
fir. Hibbert, Lieuts. Nixon and Sharpe of the Queen’s Royals. On the day 
°f the fire, they, with Lieut. Halkett, had left camp on a shooting excursion. 
Halkett, unable to accompany them on horseback, and too weak to walk, had 
returned ; and the following morning, one of their dogs arrived in camp alone. 
Early on the 30th, thirty of the light cavalry were despatched to discover the 
^im/Jowr«.N.lS.VoL.33.No.l3J. X 
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luckless stragglers; and after a long and tedious search, they were found 
burned to death in the fatal shikargah, their limbs twisted and broken, and 
their bodies lamentably distorted. It was supposed that, on seeing themselves 
about to be encircled by the devouring fire, they had climbed up a tree, from 
which they fell suffocated by the smoke. This supposition was, I think, 
scarcely probable ; there must have been some outlet of escape, as in their 
senses they could not have been so fool-hardy as to have remained in a space 
round which the flames were visibly circling; and a body of fire, we all 
know, must ever rage in one direction unless artificially kept up ; it is, there- 
fore, very possible that, during their day’s wandering, they met a hostile 
party of Beloochees, whom they managed to keep at bay, and that these bar- 
barians set fire to the jungle close round them, thus rendering death, one way 
or another, inevitable. The idea of being slowly roasted to death is horrific 
in the extreme. 

They were buried, poor fellows, in one grave; and their epitaph was written 
by two soldiers of the regiment, each of whom differed as to the cause of 
their death ; one is not so bad, and as a specimen of a private’s poetry and 
the feelings of the camp I transcribed it : 

Requiescat in Pace ! 

Mourn for the brave ! not slain in battle’s hour, 

When fiercely fighting ’gainst a tyrant’s pow’r ; 

Mourn for the brave! weep for the youthful band, 

Who sunk in torture on a hostile land, 

And in the mighty flame’s devouring womb, 

E’en found an early, agonizing tomb. 

Vainly against the elemental strife 

They struggled, toil’d, and madly fought for life ; 

Each writhing agony, each bursting groan, 

Wisely from us conceal’d, to heav’n is known. 

Turn, traveller ’ pilgrim’ whatsoe’er thy state, 

Read this, and learn their melancholy fate ; 

Nor manly grace, nor sterling worth, could save 
Our youthful comrades from so dread a grave. 

Buoyant with hope, their joyous hearts rebound, 

And gladden’d echoes catch the happy sound ; 

Sudden, the fiery deluge spreads around, 

And strikes them blackening on the burning ground. 

Mourn for our youth ! the fair, the wise, the brave ; 

Bring cypress trees, not laurels, to their grave ! 

Weep, Briton ; Soldier, weep, your comrades dead, 

Till grief is dry, and all your tears are shed. 

The other effusion, though more in the spirit of a rough and honest private, 
is rather too much for one’s rhyming nerves : “ A doctor, light bob, grena- 
dier,” are proclaimed as the pillars of the nation ; and the writer, in the name 
of his comrades, denounces a soldier’s hatred and vengeance on the land where 
such foul murder had been committed. Be it as it may, the luckless victims 
were much liked, and the gloom caused by their death was not a little increased 
by the reflection that the five first deaths amongst the officers were violent.* 

Whilst lonely in my tent, I censed not to think of the strange accidents of 
life, so apparently avoidable, and yet, however, trivial, predetermined in 
eternity. There must be an unchangeable order in the universe, over which 
the Almighty architect presides ; and happy is he who, in this belief, bows to 

* Lieut. Fryers, of the dragoons, shot himself; Lieut. Matthics, of the 17th, fell ovcrboaid, and Dr 
Hibbert, Lieut. Sharpe, and Lieut. Nixon were burnt. 
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the decrees which nought can avert, and without which life would be one 
chain of regrets; for though I cannot think with the Grecian s age, ^ that if a 
man destined to rule an empire should perish ere the fulfilment of his destiny, 
he would revive to rule, yet I believe, that under such predestination, he 
could not possibly perish before its accomplishment. I scarcely know why we 
should mourn our comrades, but from the mere loss of a society which'grati- 
fied our selfishness, for they hut succumbed to the immutable decree which 
had long since been issued as to the mode in which their term of life would be 
concluded. Nothing perishes ; humanity is but a succession of states; the 
transit of the soul from its unembodied essence to the state of humanity is 
generation, and the transit from life’s vanity to an unembodied essence is 
death ; life is but the temporary abode of the restless soul, and in death, life’s 
essence has but changed its grosser habitation. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion is not only confirmed by the Jewish and Mahomedan, but even by the 
Christian religion ; that it has been ridiculously handled by fanatics who rave 
of election and its feelings, is no proof against its soundness, and a conviction 
of the truth of predestination cannot possibly necessitate the belief of the 
certainty of our future condition in eternity, which these people maintain. 
It is further objected, that this doctrine is a pander or cloak to vice; but 
whilst humanity is constituted as it is, such never can be the case. God, the 
Almighty essence, has implanted in man an ardent desire for the pursuit of an 
ultimate end; this end is happiness ;f and as a test of his progress j in the 
pursuit, has bestowed on him conscience Go ask the enthroned monarch, 
the humble peasant, the condemned malefactor, his earnest wish; thejmswer 
will ever be, “To be happy.” Happiness, then, it needs not philosophy or varied 
creeds to tell us, is our ultimate hope; and conscience informs us, that it con- 
sists hut in the exercise of virtuous energies ; and by the energetic exercise or 
neglect of these virtues, we are working out our already predestined future. 
The good man only can be bappy, and to such a one existence is a blessing to 
which he fondly clings; yet, at the conclusion of life’s term, in whatever inode 
its essence quits the mortal frame, the calm and peace of that transit will tell 
unerringly the good man. I further sec no reason to disbelieve the presence 
of the unembodied essence near the scenes and beings beloved on earth, and 
could this fact be impressed on our hearts, of how many a dark or frail deed 
might we be saved the perpetration ! and in the vicissitudes attendant on huma- 
nity, so blessed a conviction would disarm our sorrows of their bitterest sting. 
The Mahomedans are all predestinarians, as well as a great majority of the’ 
Hindus, and the creed gives a strange appearance of stoicism to the behaviour 
of its believers. I remember, when some daring robberies had been committed 
,n the Broach pergunnah, hearing from the officers deputed to seize and hang 
the plunderers a strong fact in proof of this. The father of one of the prisoners 
condemned to be hanged, a remarkably fine young fellow, asked permission, 
with his wife and family, to take a final leave of his son, who was also a 
father. This was, of course, granted; and whilst the young man, though 
showing every sign of affection, did not drop a tear, dividing some bread be- 
tween his two boys, quietly bidding them eat, “ Kao betce kao”\. the grief of 
his relations was painful to a degree. The old man witnessed his son’s death, 
which was instantaneous; then, turning calmly round, “It is his fate,” he 
said ; “ why should I weep now that my boy’s destiny is accomplished ?” 

Such was the scarcity of wine and beer already prevailing, that on asking 
two friends to dinner (February 1st), I was above two hours in borrowing some 
* Apollonius. | Aristotle. t ‘ Eat, children, cat.’ 
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beer for the occasion. Accustomed, as most of us have ever been, to a little 
something beyond water, and many to a great deal of that something, I could 
not but fear that we should suffer much from the total alteration in our living. 
I would venture to predict that, from the sudden and violent changes in the 
climate, the scarcity of provisions and forage, the want of something more 
strengthening than water to support the fatigues of the march, and the general 
sultry and enervating temperature, laying aside the casualties of war, many of 
us will never return, and too many will be broken down and shattered in con- 
stitution for life. We shall see. u La patience cst amere” says the French 
proverb, yet I fear me, this time at least, “ le fruit n'en sera pas doux 

On the 3d, we made a march of thirteen miles, close on the banks of the 
river. Few of us got under cover till four; and had it not been for a sipahi 
who picked up and carried on the chief’s bedding, in the hope of a reward, his 
excellency ran, with ourselves, a very near chance of making his resting-place 
the ground, “ with his martial cloak around him.” I here lost my dog, but on 
giving a ghorawala the alternative of five rupees or a kicking, he wisely chose 
the former, and brought him back after a return trip to Jurkh, where he was 
found perched on a hillock, in a most lamentable state of distraction. Poor 
Pindar ! glittering, indeed, must be the prize that could tempt me to part with 
him, though but a mongrel ; companion, friend, almost confidant — he, at least, 
shall never feel what it is to be put on quarter-rations. The future existence 
of brutes cannot be disproved by any argument, as far as yet appears .* “ ami 
if there be any glimmering of hope of a hereafter for them, if they should 
prove to be our companions in a higher sense, in immortality as well as mor- 
tality, in the permanent principle of our minds, as well as in the frail dust of 
our bodies,”* our tenderness to these attached beings, rewarded as it may be 
with their love through eternity, should never fail. 

About this time a report reached Bombay that between Tatta and Ilydra- 
bad a battle had been fought, in which three lieut. colonels and five captains 
had been killed, all the subalterns wounded, and Col. Stalker left minus a leg 
and arm. A conductor, on his way to join us, with a large supply of ammu- 
nition and stores, without which the army could not well advance, hearing this 
when near Tatta, turned and fled back to Vikkur. Sir John ordered him to 
make his way to camp inslantcr , and for the future to stuff his ears with 
cotton, and thus escape being frightened by reports. 

Marched fourteen miles to Korec-cotc, or Kotrec, on the western bank, 
immediately opposite Hydrabad. The soil sandy, but the country beautifully 
wooded, and every thing breathing peace. In using the word “ wooded,” I by 
no means intend to convey the idea of an English or European continental 
woodland scene; the Indian “ monarchsof the sandy plain ” were but wretched 
babool trees, or lofty tamarisk bushes; yet the coup d'ceil occasionally afforded 
by them, en masse , was extremely refreshing and pretty. 

And now where were all our hopes of resistance, of Hydrabad, and of 
prize-money? Of the ten or twelve thousand Beloochees encamped here but 
a few days back, not a vestige was to be seen; they had even evacuated Hydra- 
bad, for which the ameers, it was said, had given them five lakhs ! and for so 
contemptible an enemy had we been harassed by conflicting reports, and bid to 
wait patiently and submit to their insults, for that unaided we could not cap- 
ture Hydrabad. The ameers had received information of the knocking down 
of their contemptible fort Kurachee, and between this and Jurkh had come to 
terms; we, however, conceding to them that we should not cross the river, or 

* Dr. Ilaillay’s <>lw. on Man. 
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enter Hydrabad with an armed force. “ Not only shall they cross, but I will 
head them !”* How pitifully gasconading must that now have sounded, even 
to the obtuse perception of their highnesses ! Not only after a cheerful endu- 
rance of fatigues, difficulties and detention, had we lost our hopes of glory 
and prize-money, but in thus conceding to the ameers the only one point on 
which they stood out, after being subjected during our march to every insult 
and annoyance they could devise, we assuredly compromised our dignity. 
Verily is the science of politics one of incomprehensibilities and contradictions, 
and to judge from the murmurs around, it was most unpleasing to the feelings 
of the soldier. 

A strange case of infatuation (call it by what name you please) occurred at 
Jurkh. A lieutenant of the 1st light cavalry, on his way to Vikkur, to join 
his regiment, heard the report of a gun, and on inquiring the cause, was told 
by the natives, in the same lying spirit that possesses their brethren of Hin- 
dostan, that a general action was then being fought, and that the Beloochces 
were cutting us to pieces ; the gentleman, turning his horse’s head, put spurs 
to the animal, and like the recreant conductor, but with infinitely greater cele- 
rity, galloped back to Tatta without a halt. 

The number of camels for purchase had increased greatly, but their prices 
had also risen. The Bengal horses, we were informed, were wretchedly thin, 
and ours were but little better. The want of forage was grievous. 

Officers received a gentle hint from the chief as to the impropriety of riding 
out in their shooting coats, &c.; Sir John declaring, that to avoid noticing the 
circumstance, he had been compelled to ride out of the way. Officers were 
ordered always to wear their swords when quitting the tents. After all, a 
military man is but a large and ludicrous growth of a schoolboy. The son of 
Meer Noor Mahomed called on Sir John in camp, and on the following day 
another Hydrabad potentate. Farewell to our hopes ! not a hostile shot shall 
we fire between this and Shikarpore. 

We here received information of the taking of Kurachee by her Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley, a seventy-four. Though the capture, in a military sense, was a 
mere nothing, yet, from the important position of this sea-port town, and the 
effect of its subjugation on the Sinde ameers, it became a matter of impor- 
tance. The following extract from the letter of an officerf of the Indian 
Navy on board the Wellesley gives a quiet and good account of the business. 

“ The pinnace of II. M. ship Wellesley , being despatched to intercept a boat 
coming from the westward, on nearing the fort, was fired into. At eight a.m. t 
the following day, accompanied by Captain Grey, of H.M. 40th regt., I was 
sent with a flag of truce to summons the fort to surrender. The governor 
refused any terms ; I was ordered to give him fifteen minutes for consideration; 
at their expiration, he quietly assured us that, as a Beloochee, he could not 
quit his charge till driven from it. On my reporting this to the admiral, II.M. 
ship Algerine and the H.C. sloop Constance stood in, and covered the landing 
of the 40th regiment, on the western side of the fort, and between it and the 
town. When they had taken up a good position, the light company in advance, 
and protected by some small mounds, I was again ordered by his Excellency 
Admiral Maitland to summon the fort to surrender, under the flag of truce. 
The killadar, Wussul ben Butcha, received me from the ramparts. I intreated 
him to save the shedding of blood by a timely surrender, telling him that, in 
case of his refusal, the Wellesley would pour in her broadside, and the smaller 
vessels batter his towers from both sides, and that the artillery and infantry 

* Vide p. ] 52. t Assistant resident at Aden. 
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were placed between him and the town, thus rendering escape hopeless. R e 
calmly thanked us for twice sending the flag of truce, and again signified his 
determination to abide the fortune of war. As further argument was useless, 
the firing commenced at 1 1 a m. After an expenditure of thirty-two rounds 
of shot and 5,278 lbs. of gunpowder, a practicable breach was effected in the 
southern face of the fort; and at noon, accompanied by a bugler and guard of 
three, to protect the white flag, I planted it on the tower. From the deter- 
mined coolness and calmness of the killedar, and those surrounding Jiim, we 
naturally expected that no quarter would be taken, and in anticipation we 
deeply regretted the necessity we should be under of butchering these brave 
fellows; but imagine our contemptuous surprise on learning that these brave 
men had deserted the fort after the fifth thot t making their escape to holes 
and crevices in the rocks, where they were subsequently found and made 
prisoners ! 

“ At one p.m., accompanied by Capt. Grey, I left in the gig, to demand an 
interview with Meer Mahomed, the governor. Owing to incorrect informa- 
tion, we proceeded by one of the shallow creeks, and did not arrive at the 
appointed rendezvous, a mosque, until 5 p.m. Here we were joined by Hajee 
Ali Ruckah, the governor’s agent, and the killadar, who went with us to the 
government house. We were also met by Pittcndoss Sett, a man who, from the 
strong attachment he has ever evinced towards our interests, has been appoint- 
ed the Company’s agent at Kurachee. Meer Mahomed, the hakim, received 
us with every respect and attention. He is a middle-aged man, of mild and 
manly appearance, and almost handsome. We requested him to deliver over 
to the British naval and military force, instant possession of Kurachee. After 
a reference to the bombardment, he demurred, and named two of his follower 
to treat with Sir Frederick Maitland, one of whom, he said, should proceed 
with us on board. To this we agreed, but informed the governor of our 
unalterable determination to land troops and garrison the town the following 
day, and in case of resistance, he was warned, that he would be held respon- 
sible for all the casualties occurring on both sides. 

“On Sunday, the 3d, followed by a company of the 2d Grenadiers, we pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the ameer’s agents, who have the civil jurisdiction 
and the collection of the revenue. Hadjee Ali Rnkkah represents the united 
interests of Meer Noor Mahomed and Meer Nnsseer Khan. Dewak Sun Chund 
supports the influence of Meer Mahomed, Newab Mool Chund is Meer Sob- 
dar’s agent. These men, from presiding over the revenue department of this 
part of the country, are most influential. The agents informed us they were 
ordered by their highnesses the ameers to receive us as friends, and doubted 
not, as we became acquainted, the bonds of friendship would be more closely 
rivetted. Heaven save the mark! They further expressed great anxiety con- 
cerning their families ; and I was empowered to inform them that not a living 
soul should be injured without a heavy retribution on the injurer. On Hajee 
Ali Rakkah expressing a wish to be present at the landing of the Grenadiers, 
I accompanied him to the water’s side, hand-in-hand, according to their un- 
pleasant custom. He made a short speech, expressive of his pleasure at 
receiving them ; the subadar major of the Grenadiers then addressed the men 
in a most pithy style : ‘ Grenadiers, we have been received as friends ; as 
such we must prove ourselves.’ Then turning to the Hajee, he added with a 
salute, ‘ What we receive we pay for.’ They then assumed military occupation 
of a good post. 

“ On Friday the 8th, his Excellency Sir Frederick, accompanied by Captain 
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Maitland, his secretary, flag-lieutenant and myself, fulfilled an engagement to 
dine with Pittendoss Sett, the Company’s agent, whose brother, Newal Settee, 
had rendered important services to Col. Pottinger, the resident at Hydrabad. 
We were received by the ameer’s agents, the principal inhabitants, and a depu- 
tation of merchants* 

“ It was reported, and I doubt not truly, that in the official report made of 
the capture of Kurachee to the ameers, it was represented as having been 
bravely defended for two hours, and only succumbing to the irresistible rush 
made by seven thousand British soldiers and sailors ; those numbers were of 
course grievously reduced by the unheard-of bravery of the Sindees and Beloo- 
chies. 

“On Saturday a party of us visited the celebrated hot springs, about eight 
miles inland from the town of Kurachee. On the summit of a small hill, 
immediately over the spring, is a mosque, in which Peer Hajee Mangah Regnh 
is interred; a person whom tradition states to have been sinless. Around 
here are numberless pools, swarming with alligators, fed by the priests nnd 
pilgrims, or those who, like ourselves, are tempted by curiosity to visit the 
spot. We, of course, had a kid killed for their benefit, which they devoured 
instantaneously. There were above a hundred, I should imagine, fifteen feet 
long, and numberless others smaller. The thermometer in the hot spring stood 
at 98°; the water had a peculiar taste, but was drinkable. Many of the tombs, 
in the immediate vicinity of the lake, are very remarkable. The valley abounds 
with curious tradition. 

“ Kurachee contains about twenty-five thousand souls, of whom two-fifths 
are Hindus. The town is chiefly composed of mud-built houses. The citadel 
is surrounded by a mud wall, in a most dilapidated state ; such indeed, is the 
state of the wall, that there are already breaches of sufficient size to udmit a 
good large storming party where they pleased. Kurachee must be an excel- 
lent military station. It is plentifully supplied with superior water; vegetables 
ure abundant, and grain generally cheap ; rice is obtained in quantities from the 
Delta of the Indus. Bullocks and sheep are also plentiful, and ghee is exported 
largely to Bombay. Communication with Kurachee by sea can only be kept 
up eight months in the year; from September to April. The landing-place is 
bad, as the boats invariably ground half a mile from the town, and the stores 
to be conveyed on shore are carried through the mud. For about Rs. 4,000 
the channel of one of the creeks might be cleared so as to allow pattemas to 
lay close to the Hindu temple, and discharge their cargoes without risk or 
trouble. The climate, though not strictly healthy, must be as good as any 
station in Sinde. Owing to the easy communication by water, supplies from 
the presidency can be obtained at a moderate rate ; forage is, however, at pre- 
sent, very expensive, and from the barren aspect of the country, doubtless con- 
tinues so.” 

Notwithstanding the hope expressed, “ that as we became acquainted, the 
bonds of friendliness would be more closely rivetted,” no sooner had we 
obtained possession of the town, than every system of annoyance was put in 
practice, and treachery unscrupulously employed. The price of provisions was 
mcreased immediately, and no officer dared quit the encampment from the 
dread of being butchered by the rascally Beloochees. Mr. Clarke and Capt 
Hand, of the Grenadiers, in a moment of forgetfulness, having strayed 
beyond their usual limits of exercise, were attacked in a most cowardly manner 
by a large party of these freebooters. Mr. Clarke, after being severely wounded. 
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escaped, by the fleetness of his horse, but the unfortunate captain was lite- 
rally hacked to pieces ) So much for treaties. 

All our store boats had arrived, and our stores been landed ; and on the 
morning of tl*e 0th February I went over to ilydrabad, on the eastern bank of 
the river, and situated on a sandy soil. I confess I was bitterly disappointed 
with the place. It is but Tatta on a larger scale, and if possible far more 
dirty; indeed, so filthy a place I could scarcely conceive. The streets are 
narrow ; but have one peculiarity, they are crowded with cooking-shops, and 
the odour of the meat, after a long trip, was far from unsavoury. The popu- 
lation of the town, I believe, averages about twenty thousand souls ; at the 
period of our encampment it must have contained nearly double that number, 
The town swanns with people of all kinds and descriptions, tattoos, bullocks, 
camels, &c., and here and there large groups of fine-looking Beloochees; they 
are tall, with a regular set of features, and, with the rest of the folks, were 
most curious, examining and touching every article of our clothes and uniform; 
we were glad to gratify them so cheaply. I should mention, as something rare, 
that I met two females, remarkably old and ugly certainly ; as not another of 
the sable fair ones had been seen, these old dames had doubtless obtained an 
unusual privilege from tbeir hideosity : virtue’s purest and noblest stamp could 
not have proved so formidable and inviolable a barrier as did their appearance. 

The fortress of Ilydrabad was founded by Gholam Ali ; the walls and ram- 
parts are very high, and filled with matchlock loopholes; there is a dry ditch 
on one side, and a perpendicular scarp ol about eighty feet on the other; the 
foundation of the fort is on a rock of about the same height (eighty feet). I 
crossed the draw-bridge on the opposite side, and tried to make good my 
entry, but was prevented by the Beloochee guard, and in a moment had 
above a hundred of their savage-looking laces around me. We observed that 
the best plan, in treating them, was to adopt, like themselves, a tremendously 
fierce aspect, and generally look beyond them, as if they were beneath our 
notice. I regretted much my inability to see the fort and citadel, as it appeared 
worth the trouble ; from an outward survey, its weakness is striking, and I 
cannot conceive how it could possibly have resisted our organized attack. The 
surrounding plain is covered with scattered villages. About a mile from the 
city, on the same hill, are a collection of tombs of the past and present 
dynasties. I entered one of the Colora tombs, fast decaying ; the dome was 
lofty and striking, and the tomb and ornaments beautifully executed in white 
marble. A faqueer offered me a duck and her young ones for purchase, cut 
out of the marble, composing some of the ornaments of the tomb. To be 
ready for little similar cases, I generally carried a few rupees about with me; 
I was delighted with the relique, and had made a bargain for two rupees, when, 
as I was quietly carrying off my prize, a brother faqueer whispered the rascal 
to look at the corner of m,y handkerchief (in which my little stock wastied)> 
and ask me fifteen. I was really enraged, and had to think twice of the risk I 
ran ere I could resolve not to bang the duck about the fellow’s head ; how- 
ever, he outwitted himself, for I left him to the enjoyment of the beauties of 
bis own workmanship, sincerely wishing him a camp-follower, were it but for 
half an hour. I here made an unexpected and capital purchase of three camels 
for Us. 240, about £24. 

The thermometer now stood at 100°, and the heat was intense. Forage was 
still very scarce; grain scarcely procurable; and the kurbee, on which wc 
sometimes fed our horsps, ruinously dear. The troop horses were occasion- 
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ally put on rice, in which there is little or no nourishment, in lieu of gram ; 
but if it be a consolation to have companions in misfortune, we were amply 
consoled by the miserable state of the Bengal cattle. 

Marched on the 10th, under a scorching sun, to Bade, a paltry village. 
Whilst watering our horses, one of the troopers, in the 2d troop 4th Dragoons, 
sprung forward into deep water ; his rider made a piercing cry, exclaiming, 
“Save me, save me, I cannot swim!” but so great was the power of the 
under-current, he was not even seen again j the horse struggled well, and was 
saved. 

Marched next day to Oondepore, a place of no importance ; forage ex- 
tremely scarce ; the horses were fed on a species of small hot grain, called 
badjree, and were suffering sadly. I was compelled to purchase a fourth 
camel. The ensuing day, we marched to Casjcc Gopang. The wind and 
dust were dreadful, and the country we crossed one entire plain of sand ; our 
food was literally covered with it, and the quantities we swallowed must, I 
am sure, hereafter tell on our constitutions; the clouds of dust absolutely 
preventing our distinguishing our horses’ heads. Our brigadier, too, dressed 
out like a jackdaw, by way of improving our tempers and constitutions, led us 
on at the rate of a mile and a quarter per hour. We usually started at day- 
break, reached our ground about eleven, then from one and a half to two 
hours were occupied in watering and superintending the grooming of the 
horses, and it was invariably past one ere we were able to refresh ourselves 
with a little clean water, or a most indifferent breakfast. 

On the 13th, we marched to Majcndee. On awakingtn the morning at 
Casjce Gopang, I found my face literally encrusted with dirt and sand ; the 
wind we had, however, left behind us. With the exception of about a 
mile of wooded country through which we passed, all around was a barren 
desert of sand. Next day we marched to Sen : the soil still a deep sand, 
with bushes thickly scattered about. I had my bedstead, chair, and table, in 
short my little all, broken here, owing to the driver overloading one of my 
camels, and the poor devil lying down. A tattoo died of lock-jaw from u 
fall, and another of my camels was nearly in as bad a predicament. 

On the 15th, marched to Janchce. The aspect of the country begins to im- 
prove; there is a range of hills on our left, called the Luckee mountains, 
sandy and totally devoid of vegetation. Not a blade of grass for our cattle; 
poor brutes, it was a matter of no small difficulty to get them along. On the 
16th, we marched to Lukkee, four miles from the pass of the same name. ’ 
This eternal “ march ! march! march!” sounds most uninteresting; would 
that, like the Persian poet, I could change its verbal as well as its actual 
monotony ! Some time since, reading a poem of Nijam-ud-decn, the Persian 
poet of Samarcand, I was considerably amused by the varied manner in which 
the author announces the coming day : “ When the earth had folded up her 
carpet of black satin, and Aurora appeared in the azure vault, the rays of the 
day-star shone to mortal eyes.” “When the brilliancy of the sun’s disc struck the 
moon abashed from th’ etherial vault, to her habitation below the horizon, they 
marched,” &c. “When the sun, like a youthful cupbearer, had spread o’er 
1 c earth his richly-coloured wine,” &c. “As the beauteous peri bows in 
adoration before the golden lamp at heaven’s gate, and the nightingale before 
1 e rose, so sank the moon in homage to the sun.” “ When the day-star, like 
a cree and ruby-coloured equerry, had thrown aside the trappings of the 
coursers of the dark night.” “ When the sun had raised his brilliant 
^d from the azure bosom of his love with like effusions a /’ infinite t which 
AmUoum. N.S.Vol.33.No,13J. Y 
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must strike us from their similarity to the Grecian imagery. The Asiatics, 
however, resemble the Greeks in more than mere snatches of literature, and 
though Byron has beautifully sung,* 

Greece ! to the remants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 

Boast of the aged 1 lesson of the young 1 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Fallas and the muse unveil their awful lore. 

It is to be feared that, divested of the enthusiastic and sclf-gratulatory pane- 
gyrics of her historians and poets, the eulogies of fascinated moderns, and 
the hallowed garb with which antiquity envelopes her, Greece, with a few 
exceptions, will be found to resemble, in many a dark respect, the Asiatics 
whom they subsequently conquered, and whose vices they eagerly and un- 
scrupulously grafted on a Grecian soil already well prepared for their recep- 
tion by the enervation, luxury, and voluptuousness engendered by an excessive 
and devoted cultivation of the fine arts. To decry the present in comparison 
with the past seems almost a principle of our nature ; and whilst some mourn 
over the unequalled days of old Greece and Rome, others, “ good easy souls,” 
weep for the past glories of Asiatic kingdoms, taken from the bombastic effu- 
sions of their own writers, and occasional glimpses of monuments fast falling 
to decay. But, strange to say, the majority of these very writers, Grecian, 
Roman, and Asiatic, abound in encomiums on the days of yore; their sati- 
rists are bitter, and bold, and coarse enough as to their manners, heaven 
knows : but no composition has reconciled me so completely to the misfortune 
of living in the present age than that short treatise on oratory, generally attri- 
buted to Tacitus, where his delineation of the manners of his day, and his 
references to by-gone limes, are so artlessly incorporated with his theme, and 
are so exactly (allowing for the diflerences of mere habits) what a modem 
would now write, that I am thoroughly convinced as it was in the beginning 
eo will it ever be ; and that, after Adam’s fall, one of the greatest comforts 
graciously permitted him must have been, to mourn over “ the good old by- 
gone times.” 

On the 17th we had, at last, a complete change of scenery; it was beauti- 
ful, and more particularly so from the hateful deserts of sand we had lately 
crossed. The country was cultivated, and wooded. Wc were pitched on the 
banksofa lake, about seven or eight miles in circumference, and absolutely 
swarming with wild fowl and fish. The natives cross the lake by fastening a 
small chattee f to their chests, against which they lean, and by striking out 
with their heels, they soon reach their destination in safety. We halted here 
for a couple of days, until the completion of a temporary road, constructed 
for the passage of the artillery-guns. Grass now became slightly cheaper, and, 
to confess the truth, from the total want of vegetation and absence of verdure 
in the country we had lately passed, the only surprise was, whence the natives 
had procured even the little forage they doled out to us so sparingly. We 
enjoyed our halt extremely, for nothing is so fatiguing as constant marching. 
When we had swallowed our first meal, and frequently ere we had time to 
fling ourselves down to catch a momentary rest, the stable-call sounded ; that 

* Child c Uni-old, canto 2. f An earthen pot. 
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over, the dinner-trumpet warned us, and ail our tents were struck ready far 
the next morning’s start ; at half-past eighr or nine we crouched into our 
little routees, which at four a.m. were also struck, and with our eyes scarce 
open, we marched as before. The men all crowded to the lake, into which 
most of them plunged with real enjoyment. On taking my second swim during 
the day, the descent being far from gradual, I unexpectedly found myself in 
deepwater, with my legs most unpleasantly entangled in the weeds, with which 
its bottom abounds. Being subject to cramp, and having no predilection for a 
watery grave, I was happy to strike out for the banks, which I reached with 
no slight difficulty. 

At the foot of the hills, about three miles from camp, there are some hot 
sulphur springs; on approaching them, through a hollow or cut in the rock, 
the brimstone is so strong as to be particularly unpleasant, putting one in 
mind of the very indifferent eggs which the luckless young Scotch cadet, on 
his arrival in India, ate out of pure compliment to his “ big-wig” entertainer, 
declaring that “ he was just like to die when he had finished the third.” The 
eye is struck by the appearance of a natural bridge formed in an indenture of 
the solid rock ; the stratum in some places reaches the plain, a distance of 
about a thousand feet, in the form of a semi-circle; and the whole face of the 
mountains bears evidence to their having been, some time or other, terribly 
convulsed by volcanic eruptions. I ascended the mountain with some diffi- 
culty, but was amply repaid for my trouble on reaching the height. Dark and 
rugged rocks, starting, as it were, in derision from their natural chain, burst 
forth in gloomy grandeur, and occasionally a fearful precipice and dark chasm, 
over which the lordly eagle slowly swept, conjured up thoughts of horror. 
On one side, a vast amphitheatre, bounded by the stern and lofty Brahorick 
mountains ; on the other, a wide expanse, the great Indus gliding on in the 
distance; the beautiful lake, with our encampment on its banks; the small 
rush boats resting lazily on its surface, and the still air occasionally broken by 
the report of a gun, whizzing across the waters, formed on the whole a most 
perfect combination of the sublime and beautiful. 

On descending, I found Dr. Foibes and Mr. S., of the cavalry, in one of the 
hot springs, where they remained above an hour, as a cure for rheumatism. 
In the water the thermometer stood at 108° ; they were much debilitated on 
coming out, and were, moreover, covered with a most irritating rash. In 
another spring, the water stood at 100° ; to this the sipahis crowded by fifties. 
In a subterraneous passage there is another spring, in which, strange to say, 
the waters are cold and salt. The natives have an idea, that he who touches 
them is cleansed from sin, and they consequently congregate here, in hun- 
dreds, at certain periods of the year, to pay their devotions ; a superstition 
of which we should judge leniently, considering the faith placed by the en- 
lightened Jews in the cleansing powers of their Jordan. I brought home, as a 
relic, a piece of grass which grew over the bed of the stream in the cold 
springs. The water continually passing over the end, and depositing some of 
its saline particles, had formed a crystalline cone, which is really beautiful. A 
royal tiger was seen prowling amongst the hills. This spot abounds in strange 
tradition, in which not only Hindus and invading Moslems figure, but bright- 
e yed peris : 

Dazzling as that, oh! too transcendent, vision, 

To Sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 

And paints the lost on earth revived in heaven— 

Soft as the memory of buried love,— 
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though scarcely so pure ns the ** heaven-borne prayer of childhood.** Of one 
of these traditionary tales I made a memorandum, reminding me as it did of our 
elegant little ballet, La Sylpkide. 

The day of the 18th passed smoothly. With D — y I took a sail on the 
lake, in Sir John’s boat, and on our return could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of swimming to a little island situated in its centre. After the muddy 
Indus, our anxiety to dabble in the clear lake made us almost childish. Young 
Coles brought home five couple of beautiful wild ducks 

The day resembled one of our loveliest English autumn evenings. I rode 
to the Lukkee Pass. On the left bank, the country for some distance is a flat 
plain, though bounded by a range of hills, and on the right it is highly and 
thickly wooded, abounding with enormous specimens of the tamarisk bush. 
Huge porpoises were enjoying their clumsy gambols in the river, which from 
here is merely an offset of the Indus, called the Arid. I he road, constructed 
through the pass, for the passage of the guns, is between the rocks and the 
river, and is from five to seven feet in width. In some places the path is very 
steep, but the sudden turns and angles in the mountain gave the men dragging 
up the guns plenty of breathing-time. On such a declivity horses were entirely 
useless. The width of the river prior to its division is very great ; the rocks 
above are so fantastically placed, that to all appearance the least gush of wind 
would hurl them down ; they seemed literally suspended in mid air, and I felt 
almost nervous whilst standing beneath them. We were overtaken by thunder 
and rain. On my return to the camp, I went on the lake in a little rush boat, 
curiously propelled through the water by a native leaning against a chattee; the 
skiff had no oars. Poor Campbell, of the cavalry, died here. 

A thick fog on the 20th ; my camels and tattoos suffered sadly from hard 
work, indifferent food, and severe galls, which had no time to heal. Our line 
of march to Shikarpore, where we were to have been joined by the Shah s 
contingent and the Bengalees, was altered, and it was determined that we 
should strike off to Bagh, about eighty miles N.N.W. of Shikarpore. 

On the 21st we marched to Sehwun, twelve miles. The city is mentioned 
by Ferishta, as being the second of any importance in Sindc which fell before 
the Moslem arms on the first Mohamedan invasion of India. We crossed the pass 
without difficulty, the cavalry leading, and halted a day to enable our baggage to 
come up. Sir Henry Fane and Sir John Keane here met, and had a tcte-d-tvle 
dinner on board one of Sir Henry’s boats, during which weighty matters 
were doubtless discussed and decided. 

The city of Sehwun stands on the side of a small hill, on the banks of the 
Arul, surrounded by mosques and tombs. Within is the celebrated Musjeed, 
erected in honour of the famed Mohamedan saint Lai Shah Bag, which I was 
unable to examine. The streets of Sehwun are much narrower than those of 
Tatta. The natives were civil and obliging, and crowded out of the town, 
with their small moveable huts, which they pitched thickly around us; all, of 
course, to extend the circulation of rupees. Kurbee, gram, green grass, a 
species of the pea or vetch, were plentiful ; and a perfect forest of tamarisk bush 
grew on the banks of the Arul. The old castle or fort outside the town is an 
antiquity well worth seeing : it is conjectured to have been built by Alexander 
the Great; but from the accounts of his march down the Indus, it is, I think, 
far more probable that he found it already a strong Hindu fort. It is now a 
heap of ruins, yet its remains attest its originally great strength. By the most 
moderate computation, it must be about two thousand two or three hundred 
years old. The river here swarmed with fish. 
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Chapter I L~ Diversity of the Country . 

The artillery marched a day in advance. We marched on the 23d to Turtee. 
We met with a slight impediment on our road, owing to the ground, which, 
after a succession of passengers, became a perfect quicksand. The first intima- 
tion we had of the insidious nature of the soil, was the sudden disappearance 
of a poor camel, who sunk up to his neck ; the efforts employed to save him 
must have been a lengthened foretaste of death : they were, however, success- 
ful. The road was speedily righted with boards, and we were soon enabled to 
proceed. The country from Sehwun was richly cultivated, and thickly wooded 
with the babool tree and tamarisk bush. Grass, and a species of clover, were 
abundant, but dear. We came on the banks of Lake Munchar, a beautiful 
piece of water, and much larger than that at Lukkee. Its surface was covered 
with boats, on which many of us started to shoot wild fowl ; they were plenti- 
ful, yet so wild, that we were but slightly successful. The face of the country 
was now totally changed ; patches of cultivation surrounded us, the Braho- 
rick mountains rose proudly on our left, and the Indus on our right was 
scarcely seen in the distance. 

Marched next day to Bombaya; but so varying were the habits of the peo- 
ple, that cultivation had already ceased, and consequently, the general aspect 
of the country deteriorated sadly. We found a difficulty in procuring water, 
being compelled to hire the natives to bring it to our horses. Our camels were 
dropping off daily. 

On the 25th, marched sixteen miles to Rookun, through Dadoo and Las- 
saree. Between these two paltry towns we passed the beautifully wooded 
hamlet of Mandarec, a perfect picture; and though certainly wanting the 
various adjuncts of Goldsmith's “ Auburn," we might safely apostrophize 
it as 

Mandarec ! loveliest village of the plain ! 

Large juwaree crops had been lately reaped. 

Marched the following day to Jalloo, eleven miles from Rookun, through a 
wooded country ; and owing to the stupidity of our guide, went four miles out 
of our way. There were many salt pits in the nighbourhood, and on the road 
from Rookun, as also several in the village of Jalloo. Our camp was strangely 
scattered about ; but the country was so thickly wooded as to render it in a 
great measure unavoidable. We here lost thirteen camels. 

On the 27th, we marched to Purpunnijee, fourteen miles ; but finding no 
water there, we halted at Murkhana, three miles further. It will be scarcely 
necessary to remark on the ignorance and inefficiency of the quarter-raaster’s 
department, the capabilities or disadvantages of our next encampment being a 
matter of total unconcern to these worthies, who should at least have made 
themselves acquainted, as a matter of duty, with the next halting post ; but 
fitness seemed the least necessary requisite in this incomprehensible depart- 
ment. We were, consequently, pitched on an infamous piece of ground. The 
banks of the river were here so steep as to preclude the possibility of our 
watering our horses from the Indus; we were, therefore, obliged to draw it up 
with the wheel, and let our cattle drink from the water-courses. We passed 
Copang, Suta, and Nerrea, all pretty-looking, insignificant villages ; the for- 
mer containing a large mosque, and shaded by goodly-sized trees. The inha* 
bitants were all lazily lounging in their juwaree fields, which seemed the chief 
cultivation to the immediate north of Sinde. I here lost another horse, this 
bmng the eighth dead in my troop since leaving Baminacote ; independently of 
the deduction in my troop allowances, occasioned by these deaths, a severe 
expense was incurred from the additional quantity of baggage, consisting of 
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saddle-bags, saddles, bridles, and other accoutrements, for which I had to find 
carriage. 

We made a short march on the 28th of six miles, to Vuka, along the banks 
of the Indus ; the windings of this river, from the Lukkee Pass, were most 
tortuous ; at times our inarch lying close along its banks, and at others it 
being entirely out of sight. We were surrounded by a thick jungle, and the 
soldiers amused themselves making fires of the dead wood which strewed the 
ground. The days were still hot, but the mornings and evenings cool. This 
day we breakfasted at nine for the first time since we commenced our march. 

Here our usual ill-luck attended us, from the want of correct information, 
and the stupidity or wilful misdirection of our guides. On starting, we were 
informed that Kanooree, our purposed halting-place, was devoid of water, 
and that the road to it, unprepared, was impassable for artillery ; though our 
march was, consequently, to have been curtailed about five miles, we were 
ignorantly dragged on to near Kanooree, and hot, fatigued, and out of humour, 
we had to retrace our steps several miles. The horses were watered from a 
stagnant pool, on which the wild fowl abounded. The drinking-water was 
extremely bad, and many of the soldiers suffered in consequence, moie parti- 
cularly the sipahis. The anxieties evinced by the natives of India regarding 
the purity of their drinking-water must be known to all who have sojourned 
there, and the healthiness of the water of their own native towns or villages 
is a belief they will ever entertain. Congratulate a native who has visited his 
home on his improved appearance, he will immediately ascribe it to his native 
waters; and when an European would attribute an epidemic or temporary sick- 
ness to climate, change of air, or want of variety, the Asiatic mourns over 
the efficacy of his village waters, and hopes to know no change. On such, 
the constant change and impurity of the water must have had no slight effect. 
Every thing in the shape of food and forage was exorbitant ; we were asked, 
and compelled to give, one rupee for an actual handful of kurbee. 

On the 2d March, wc marched eighteen miles, through a thick jungle, to Put. 
taum, on the banks of the Nara, a name given to the Arul above Lake Muii- 
char : it is here narrow and shallow, but had been rising rapidly and daily at 
our last encampment. The country about was well cultivated; barley, and a 
kind of grain, in appearance resembling tares, growing in quantities. A species 
of raddish also, rising to a great height, with a sweetly scented blossom, 
springs up in rich profusion. The day was very sultry, the dust and heat 
almost suffocating. A syce* of the 1st cavalry had his leg broken from his 
horse falling with him. The two brigades of infantry crossed the river in 
advance. 

We crossed the Nara at four p.m. on the 3d, the camels and horses fording 
it; the former, only, with their baggage. The heat was oppressive, and wc 
suffered inconceivably from the non-arrival of our tents and baggage till after 
dark; our long exposure to the scorching sun almost driving us to madness. 
We here learnt that the body of the dragoon drowned at Bade was found at 
Koreecote, whither it had been carried by the strong under-current. We halted 
here, on the western, or in its descent, the right bank of the Nara, a day. 
The’thermometer stood 100° in our tents. The well-water was clear and 
good, but that of the Nara, like its parent stream, the Indus, was very muddy. 
The two infantry brigades marched on to Larkhanec, a day in advance, 
here bad a severe search for one of my camels, which, on mustering my little 
etceteras, was found missing. He had been kindly lent me, tub rosu, by the 

* Horse-keeper. 
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deputy commissary-general ; and the idea of having to pay his value, in the 
present state of my finances, was extremely unpleasant: his driver had fallen 
asleep, and like a wise animal, I found him, in all the enjoyment of a pro- 
tracted browze, at some distance from camp. 

On the 5th, we marched between nine and ten miles, to Larkhanee, over 
an excellent road, the aspect of the country being much the same as before, 
until we reached the town, when the change was truly refreshing. On our 
front stood a fine tope of coco-nut trees, and on our right lay a beautiful gar- 
den ; poppies, mulberry, plantain, orange, lime, mango, and filbert trees, 
were all in full blossom, with the exception of the latter, which were cut 
down to about two feet from the ground. There were also extensive crops of 
young onions. Wells were abundant, the water delicious, and clear as 
crystal. The air was scented with the exquisite perfume of the freshly-watered 
flower-beds ; the rose and a beautiful wall-flower, which reminded me sadly, 
aye sadly indeed, of dear England. Enervated by fatigue, had I been alone, 
I could have wept bitterly as I plucked this memento of happy days. Our 
mess tent was pitched on the spot occupied by Shah Soojah; it was raised 
about a foot from the ground, and surrounded by flower-beds. The heat was 
intolerable, the thermometer standing at 105°. Like an oasis in the desert, 
this fairy spot was surrounded by deep sand, through which we were literally 
compelled to plough our way. 

We halted here nine days, during which time I visited the town, with which 
I was much pleased. It was cleaner than any we had yet passed, with its 
bazaar covered in with a flat roof made of rushes and grass, &c., to keep out 
the scorching heat of the sun, which must have been overpowering even to 
the thickest native cranium. The much-talked-of Larkhanee canal is wide, 
and about twenty-five feet deep ; it was perfectly dry during our stay here. 
The fort is of mud, a miniature resemblance of the one at Ilydrabad; and a 
striking object in the city was a picturesque mosque. Forage was still ex- 
tremely scarce; though I kept two grass-cutters, at fourteen rupees a month, 
about £1. 10s., for two and three days at a time, I was unable to procure a 
blade of grass for my horses, and the troopers had been without it for some 
time. Our camels, poor brutes, were dying off daily, and they truly were in 
the predicament of the Irishman’s horse, which stupidly died the very day it 
had been reduced to a blade of straw. The camel’s powers of endurance are 
notorious ; some idea, therefore, may be formed of all we underwent, when 
these hardy animals sunk beneath their accumulated hardships and fatigue.* 
Letters from the Bengal camp represented their camels as dying off at the rate 
of three hundred per diem; the officers were without wine and spirits of any 
Ascription, and they were compelled to march in squadrons and companies, 
owing to the scarcity of forage and water. I managed with but little liquor, 
and strove hard to husband my few remaining bottles of brandy until we should 
leave the Bolan Pass behind us. 

Thanks to the instruction of a light cavalry officer, I was able to manufac- 
ture quantities of cotton rope, what we had purchased and brought with us 
from Bombay being totally useless. The natives fell on a most cunning method 
of increasing the sale of their horse-shoes ; they sold them in lots of three, so 
that we were obliged to purchase two lots ere we could shoe a horse, and to 
avoid a loss, we generally bargained for four, which of course shod three horses. 

he Grenadiers and 5th regt. N.I. were ordered to Bukkur, which henceforward 
Waa to become a depot, at least during the campaign ; it belonged to Meer 
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Rustom Khan, the Khyrpoor ameer, from whom the Bengalees had taken it, as 
a situation of commanding importance on the Indus, and as a warranty of the 
ameer’s amicable intentions, until our plan of operations should be completed. 
As individuals, the officers of the two above-named regiments were extremely 
glad of the halt, as we were all more or less sick of this march ; but as a regi- 
ment, they were of course annoyed at being deprived of all participation in 
the honours of the campaign. The natives assured us there had been no rain 
at or immediately about Larkhanee for three years. Judging from the absence 
of vegetation around, and the insufferable heat, the tale might well be true. 

On the 13th, we encamped at Jamboo, fifteen miles from Larkhanee, be- 
neath a tope of mango trees. We marched in regiments, having yesterday been 
preceded by the light cavalry : this, as in the case of the Bengalees, was owing 
to the scarcity of forage and water. Officers’ servants were daily absconding; 
the artillery, for the time being, were unable to move their baggage, from the 
desertion of their camel-drivers, and my muccadam, with thirteen troop ghora- 
walas, had decamped. 

Marched next dav ten miles, to Dost Allee. A dragoon of my troop was 
here killed by a fall from his horse. At Larkhanee we had bid adieu to the 
classic Indus for many a long day ; many offered a silent prayer that we might 
soon again be on its banks. 

We marched on the 15th nine miles, to Bahraun, on the borders of a sandy 
desert, thirty miles in width : a little rain fell during our march. Water was 
now to ns precious as the most superb champaigne d’Epernay, and the natives 
and bullocks were almost rabid when in sight of the first bucket of water ; their 
thirst was truly distressing. There were but two wells, from which, with one 
small leathern bucket, wc drew water for the 4th Dragoons, the horse artillery 
and the 19th N.I., being obliged to pause every hour for a fresh spring. During 
the season, the land is covered with kurbee crops, watered by canals, with 
which the country is plentifully intersected, and filled by the rising of the 
Indus. The tamarisk bush, as usual’, thick, and here and there clumps of 
bau trees, bearing a stone fruit the size of a cherry, and in appearance much 
resembling a withered apple; it afforded excellent food for the camels. About 
sixteen ghorawalas of the 1st, and nearly as many of the 2d and 8th troops 
decamped with their watering bridles, curry-combs, brushes, &c. In a letter 
received from Bombay, I was informed that one of my deserters, a favourite 
ghorawala, had arrived there : he belonged to the lines, but generally acted in 
the capacity of what we call an “ an orderly ghorawala.” So wretched, mise- 
rable, and sickly an object was he, as to be scarcely recognisable; lie had been 
a month on the road. Knowing that, had he proceeded by the Indus, he would 
inevitably have been seized by the guard-boats, &c., he crossed at Hydrabad, 
with one rupee in his pocket, travelled through Meerpore, Shahkapore, and 
Roree, frequently losing his road, and fearful of saying whence he came, or 
whither he wended his steps, lest he should be delivered over to the dreaded 
army, or seized and enslaved by the Beloochees. In an almost starving condi- 
tion he entered Cutch by Luckput, begged his way to Mandavec, and throw- 
ing himself on the charity of some Cutch boatmen about to start for Bombay, 
they brought him on, and he one morning presented himself at home, the pic- 
ture of famine, and as his only covering the very small remnant of a blanket, of 
which he had kindly relieved me. The punishment in Bombay for a desertion 
of this kind was so many specified dozen of lashes, and a year’s imprison- 
ment ; but the cunning rascal knew enough of human nature to feel that, on 
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Chapter lb — Robbing Beloochces. 

presenting himself at my home, he was safe ; and he had so much to tell of 
the army, and to say of his dear master, “ who was his father and mother,”* 
that instead of being given up to the authorities, he was sent up to Poonah, 
with a full stomach, and a few rupees in hand. The natives of Hindostan 
have the gift of “ the sill’er tongue ” to perfection ; and could we only place 
some trust in their integrity, their powers of persuasion would be irresistible. 

We started at seven p.m. for the desert, which we cleared by six o'clock the 
next morning! then we encamped (on the 16th) at Raichee, on its borders, 
after a march of thirty miles. After breakfast, that I might sleep from 
thorough exhaustion, I walked to the top of the Hala mountains : the scenery, 
however, was not striking, and I moreover failed in my desired end. There 
was here but one small stream from which to water our cattle, and which, 
after five minutes, became so muddy as to be drinkable by none but animals 
suffering painfully as ours did from the pangs of thirst, and even they, every 
now and then, turned disgusted from what their necessities again forced them 
to seek : they had no forage, and even we had no supplies ; milk was not even 
procurable; man and beast were starving. We halted by the village, which 
was totally deserted, for a couple of days, to rest our wearied cattle. The 
majority of the force marched on the 17th. On the evening of the 18th, it 
blew a hurricane; most of our tents were carried away, and I was roused at 
midnight by suddenly finding myself lying in the open air, with the sand drift- 
ing up against me like snow ; and on a larger scale, we much resembled the 
characters in the caricature of “ A Windy Day,” for we rushed after tents, 
papers, towels, perchance wigs, some of us striving in vain to keep down our 
scanty covering. The horse artillery, 4th Dragoons, and a wing of the 19th 
N.I., commenced their march two hours after midnight. The 19th, from 
being the only native Bombay regiment taken on by Sir John, and from his 
partiality to its commanding officer, obtained the nick-name of “ The Pet 
Invincibles.” Though so close on the Gundava Pass, it was still not ascer- 
tained whether it was passable for artillery; but we looked for little from a 
department whose heads never condescended to look into the published infor- 
mation of others, and whose slight knowledge of the actual details of their 
duty had been acquired by the uncomfortable experience derived from their 
numerous errors, and for which we were the sufferers. As to our commissa- 
riat, “ nullum numcn abest } si sit prudentia ” was unknown to this department, 
in theory, it is to be hoped, as well as practice. We trusted solely to Provi- 
dence for help, for, from our commissariat we expected none. 

Marched twenty miles to Jul. The country was entirely devoid of cultiva- 
tion, but partly wooded, and the mountain scenery on our left was bold and 
striking. The only cultivation in sight was wheat, which was grown in small 
quantities round the camp. We were surrounded by robbing Bcloochees, 
owing to the vicinity of the Hala mountains. During the night I lost a camel, 
with part of my troop kit; amongst which, to the great sorrow of the cooks, 
all the troop cooking-pots were carried off’. Information having arrived that a 
r iver ran through the Gundava Pass which w e could not cross, it was decreed 
that we should push on to the Bolan Pass. All my troop horses got loose 
during the night ; it appears the Beloochees let a stray mare amongst them, 
ar id then adieu to any thing like head or heel ropes ; they were powerless to 
confine them. One of the marauders was cut down by the guard. 

* The common expression amongst the natives. I remember a wh lie- head «l old humaul telling a 

y of about nineteen, to her infinite surprise, that he was her " little child, and thaUAe was his father 
m "‘other, and his father's father." 

^«Vrf.*#r«.N.S.Voi..33.No.l31. 
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Verses by Kamal Uddin , 

During the night of the 19th, the Beloochees were again amongst us. From 
our two squadrons eight camels were carried off; a party of us hunted about 
for them in vain, and offered Rs. 150 reward in a village of these thieves, to 
any one who would give us information of the camels and their captors. After 
breakfast, however, three of us again started with a couple of ghorawalas, 
and cnme on a camp in front of which two magnificent camels were tied. The 
Beloochees had gone up the hills, leaving only their wives and children in 
charge. As there unluckily seemed no chance of the arrival of a few stout 
fellows with whom to dispute our prize, wo secured and carried off our booty, 
and a finer camel than the one falling to my share I have never seen. 

We marched fourteen miles to Punjook, over a burning and sandy desert, 
surrounded on all sides by robbers. The chief had gone on to catch up and 
take command of the Bengal forces, leaving us to the tender mercies of General 
Willshire. In Sir John we lost an excellent commandant. Surrounded by his 
own comforts, even luxuries, it is true he could scarcely imagine the hard- 
ships and privations to which the regimental officers and men were exposed ; 
but he had ever on the march shown himself most kindly disposed, and though 
he had his detractors, thus showing the fate of all in authority, there were few 
who did not regret most heartily our change of heads. On quitting Punjook, 
the last village in the dominions of the liydrabad ameers, we took a long fare- 
well of Sinde. 
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ON PROFESSOR WILSON’S THEORY RESPECTING TIIE 

PURA NAS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : — In the learned and ingenious remarks contained in the preface to 
his translation of the Vishnu Puran , Professor Wilson remarks that the 
Puranas “ may be acquitted of subservience to any but sectarial impos- 
ture — they were frauds for temporary purposes;” and that “they are also 
works of evidently different ages, and have been compiled under different 
circumstances, the precise nature of which we can but imperfectly conjec- 
ture from internal evidence, and from what we know of the history of the 
religious opinions in India. It is highly probable that, of the present 
popular forms of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier 
than the time of Sankara Acharya, who flourished in all likelihood in the 
eighth or ninth century. Of the Vaishnava teachers, Ramanuja dates in the 
twelfth century, Madhwaeharya in the thirteenth, and Vallabha in the 
sixteenth ; and the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their 
innovations, being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught.” 
lie farther observes, that “a veiy great portion of the contents of many 
[of the Purans ], some portion of the contents of all, is genuine and old. 
The sectarial interpolation or embellishment is always suflicicntly palpable 
to be set aside, without injury to the more authentic and primitive mate- 
rial ; and the Puranas , although they belong essentially to that stage of 
the Hindu religion in which faith in some one divinity was the prevailing 
principle, are also a valuable record of the form of the Hindu faith which 
came next in order to the Vedas and yet Professor Wilson, at the same 
time, maintains that religious instruction is not one of the five topics which 
are treated of in a genuine Purana , and that its occurrence in the Puranas 
now extant is a decisive proof that these are not the same works in all 
respects that were current under the denomination of Puranas in the cen- 
tury prior to Christianity. 

These, however, and similar remarks contained in that preface, seem to 
be inconsistent and inconclusive; for if the Purans in their present form, 
are of so modern a date, and if the ancient Purans are no longer extant, 
by what means can it be ascertained that any portion of the contents of 
the works now bearing the name of Purans is genuine and old? Professor 
Wilson rejects, as not belonging to the Purans in the time of Amara Sinlia 
(B.C. 56), all those parts of the present Purans which relate to the rites 
and observances and to the theology of the Hindus; but it is those parts 
°nly which admit of being compared with other Hindu works, and with all 
that is known of the Hindu religion. It is, also, unquestionable that cer- 
tain works, denominated Purans , have been immemorially considered by 
the Hindus as sacred books ; and it must be evident that, unless the doc- 
trines of the Hindu religion were inculcated in those works, they could 
contain nothing which could communicate to them a sacred character. The 
°pinion, therefore, of Professor Wilson, that the genuine Purans treated 
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of profane subjects only, is obviously incompatible with that profound 
reverence with which the Purans are regarded by all Hindus, even at the 
present day. The only argument, also, which he has adduced in support 
of this opinion, depends entirely upon the use and meaning of the term 
u panchalakshanam” as applied to a Puran. But the passage in Sanscrit, 
quoted in the note in page v., does not admit of the restricted sense 
which Professor Wilson has given to it, because the first of the five topics* 
there mentioned, or Sarga , is inadequately expressed by “ Primary creation, 
or cosmogony/' This will be at once evident by a reference to the con- 
tents of the translation of the Vishnu Puran , where, under Sarga , arc 
enumerated — Vishnu, the origin, existence, and end of all things — his exis- 
tence before creation — his first manifestations — description of Pradhana; of 
Prakriti; of the active cause — development of effects — of the mundane 
egg. For the description of all that precedes the appearance of the mun- 
dane egg, which occurs in the Vishnu and other Purans y is the most 
abstruse and sacred part of Hindu theology, as it explains the real nature 
of the Supreme Being, and of those manifestations of his divine essence, 
which lead men to believe in the actual existence of a material world. The 
first, therefore, of the five topics treated of in a genuine Puran , accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson, necessarily includes religious instruction, because 
the antecedents to creation could not have been described, without at the 
same time explaining the distinction between the one sole-existing spirit 
and those illusive appearances which seem to be composed of matter. The 
second, also, of those topics is equally of a religious nature, for an account 
of the destruction and renovation of worlds must necessarily include a 
description of the means and agents employed by the Supreme Being for 
those purposes. Under the first two topics, consequently, is comprised a 
great part of what is contained in the Purans as at present extant — namely, 
a description of the real essence of the Supreme Being, and of the illume 
nature of the universe; of the production of Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, and 
their female energies ; of the origin of angelic beings and holy sages ; and 
of all the circumstances relating to the repeated creation, destruction, and 
renovation of the world ; and it may, therefore, be justly concluded, that 
these subjects were also treated of in the eighteen Purafis as originally com- 
mitted to writing, and that the term “ panchalakshanam " affords no grounds 
for the conclusion which Professor Wilson has deduced from its use and 
meaning. 

But those parts of the present Purans which relate to festivals, rites, 
and observances, and to the worship of particular deities, may appear to 
support this remark of Professor Wilson : — “ They (the Purans) are no 
longer authorities for Hindu belief, as a whole ; they are special guides for 
separate and sometimes conflicting branches of it, compiled for the evident 
purpose ot promoting the preferential, or in some cases the sole, worship of 
Vishnu or Siva." It is not clear what is here meant by the t( Hindu belief 

* The five topics, as explained by Professor Wilson, are— 1. Primary creation, or cosmogony ; 2. Seco® 
dary creation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, including chronology ; 3. Genealogy of ft b 
and patriarchs; 4. Reigns of Manus, or periods called Manwantaras ; and 5. History. 
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as a whole;" for there are, 1 believe, no traces now extant of the Hindu 
religion having ever existed as one uniform system of belief in one and the 
same deity. But the antiquity of the Upanishads is not disputed, and in 
one or other of them the attributes of the Supreme Being are distinctly 
ascribed to Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya, and Ganesha; and, con- 
sequently, when the Upanishads were composed, there must have been 
some Hindus who paid a preferential worship to one or other of those 
■ deities. These, however, are precisely the same deities to whom the attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being are ascribed in one or other of the Purans, 
and, therefore, if the antiquity of the Upanishads be admitted, the variety 
of deities proposed for worship in the Purans now extant can be no proof 
that tiiese works were recently compiled for sectarian purposes. The Vedas, 
indeed, have not yet been so examined as to admit of its being determined 
whether the same distinction is to be found in them; but Mr. Colebrooke 
has stated that the whole of the Indian theology is founded on the Upani- 
shads, and that several of them, which he lias described, were extracts from 
the Vedas. The six deities, therefore, just mentioned, were most probably 
objects of worship when the religious system of the Vedas nourished, and it 
must in consequence be altogether improper to consider the worshippers of 
one of those deities in preference to the others as sectarians — if by this 
term is intended such sectarians as have existed in India in later times. 
For, according to the principles of the Hindu religion, there is unity in 
diversity, and hence it is held that these apparently different deities are 
merely variant forms of one and the same Supreme Being, and that conse- 
quently the worship of any one of them is equally holy and effective, as it 
is in fact the adoration of the Supreme Being m that particular form. Sec- 
tarianism, at the same time, consists in the exclusive, and not merely pre- 
ferential, worship of a particular deity; but in not one of the Purans is 
there a single intimation or injunction, which virtually or expressly sanctions 
the rejection of the worship of Vishnu or Shiva, or of any of the other six 
deities. The orthodox Hindus, therefore, are even at the present day vota- 
ries but not sectaries of either Vishnu or Shiva, and such they appear to 
have been from the remotest time ; as the particular worship of Brahma 
has long ceased, and though particular worshippers of Surya and Ganesha 
have existed, and perhaps still exist, in India, they have never been nume- 
rous, and the worship of Devi has degenerated into rites and ceremonies 
which, though practised by many Hindus, are generally considered to be 
contrary to the tenets and ritual of the Hindu religion.* 

Professor Wilson, also, has not explained the sectarian purposes, to pro- 
mote which he thinks the works at present bearing the names of Purans 
were compiled in a period so comparatively modern as that between the 
eighth and seventeenth centuries. But he cannot mean to contend that 
Vishnu and Shiva were not objects of worship in the earliest times of the 
Hindu religion, or that they were worshipped with the same rites and cere- 

* I hero merely allude to the worship of Devi by the sacrifice of animals, and not to the abominable 
worship described in the Tantra *. 
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monies ; and if not, the mere ascribing in those works pre-eminence to 
either Vishnu or Shiva, and a superior excellence to the worship of either of 
those gods, which is all that occurs in them, can be no proof that the Purans 
as now extant are mere modem works compiled for sectarian purposes; 
because in not one of the eighteen Purans is it in any manner intimated 
that Vishnu or Shiva ought not to be worshipped, and, on the contrary, 
numerous passages occur in them, in which precisely the same rewards are 
promised to the worshipper of either god. So far, indeed, is any one of 
the Purans from inculcating the exclusive worship of either Vishnu or Shiva, 
that V ishnu is introduced in some of them (eaching the worship of Shiva, and 
in others Shiva teaching the worship of Vishnu. The only distinction which 
appears to exist between these gods is that, in particular Purans , each is 
represented as the Supreme Being, when the other becomes in a certain 
sense inferior, without, however, detracting from his divine excellence. It 
is, also, remarkable that it is not in separate Purans only that pre-eminence 
is ascribed to cither Vishnu or Sluva, or even to Brahma, but this ascription 
occurs in the very same Puran. For, as far as I have observed, there arc 
only five Purans in which the supremacy is uniformly ascribed to the same 
god — namely, the Linga and Skanda , in which Shiva is identified with the 
Supreme Being ; the Vishnu and Bhagavat , in which this honour is attri- 
buted to Vishnu ; and the Brahma Vaivarta , in which Krishna is repre- 
sented as the Supreme Being, and his favourite mistress, Iladha, as his 
Shakti or energy. When, therefore, in the Purans as now extant, equal 
reverence is given not only to Vishnu and Shiva but to four other deities, 
and when nothing occurs in them which in the least sanctions the rejection 
of the worship of those deities, or in any manner condemns or disparages it, 
it seems evident that such works could not have been composed for the sec- 
tarian purpose of promoting the exclusive worship of either Vishnu or Shiva, 
or of any other god/ 

It is at the same time impossible to understand why Professor Wilson 
should have been so anxious to establish in that preface, that the Purans 
now extant are mere modern compilations, and that a genuine Puran treats 
of profane subjects only, when in p. lxiii. he makes these remarks : — ‘‘That 
Brahmans unknown to fame have remodelled some of the Hindu scriptures, 
and especially the Puranas, cannot reasonably be contested, after dispas- 
sionately weighing the stiong internal evidence which all of them afford of 
the intermixture of unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients. 
But the same internal testimony furnishes proof equally decisive of the ante- 
rior existence of ancient materials ; and it is therefore as idle as it is irra- 
tional to dispute the antiquity and authenticity of the greater portion of the 
contents of the Puranas , in the face of abundant positive and circumstan- 
tial evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines which they teach, the cur- 
rency of the legends which they narrate, and the integrity of the institutions 
which they describe, at least three centuries before the Christian era.” h° r 

* I should except the Brahma Vaivarta Puran, for I have not met with any UpanUhad In which 
Krishna is represented as the Supreme Being ; but this Puran appears to me to be of a much more 
ancient date than that ascribed to it by Professor Wilson. 
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the natural conclusion from such premises must necessarily be, that the 
Purans now extant are the very same works, which were known under 
that denomination three centuries before the Christian era ; but that they at 
the same time afford strong internal testimony of an intermixture of unautho- 
rized and comparatively modern ingredients. But to invert this conclu- 
sion, and to suppose that, because some parts of the present Purans are, 
perhaps, modern, therefore these works must be modern compilations, is 
obviously contrary to every principle of just reasoning; because, as it is 
admitted that ancient materials existed anterior to the supposed compilation 
of the present Purans y and as no cause can be assigned for their disap- 
pearance, if such existed, in the tenth or eleventh century, it is most rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Purans now extant do actually consist of those 
very materials, and that they are m fact the very same works which were 
current under that denomination m the time of Amaru Smha. Professor 
Wilson, however, seems to have given moie weight to the internal testi- 
mony arising from those passages of the Purans which he thinks have a 
modern appearance, than to that which results from those parts, which the 
Purans must have contained from their first composition, in order to entitle 
them to a sacred character, and to that reverence with which these works 
have been always regarded by the Hindus. But the fixing the precise date 
when the Purans received their present form is a question of little or no 
consequence, when it is admitted that there is " abundant positive and cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the doctrines which they teach, 
the currency of the legends which they narrate, and the integrity of the 
institutions which they describe, at least three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era.” 

The Purans , therefore, cannot be, as also remarked by Professor Wilson, 
iap.vi. “ pious frauds written for temporary purposes in subservience to 
seetarial imposture;” but these are the piincipal grounds on which he rests 
his opinion, that the Puratis now extant did not receive their present form 
until a thousand years after the b«rth of Christ. Professor Wilson, how- 
ever, docs not explain in what this imposture consisted, or for what secta- 
rian purpose it was intended. That there aie at this day, and may have 
been for many centuries, exclusive worshippers of Vishnu or Shiva, is 
undoubted ; but, as I have before observed, this exclusive worship is not 
sanctioned by anything that is contained in the Purans now extant; nor do 
they in any manner countenance those more obscure sects which have existed 
in India in later times. The opinion, also, of Professor Wilson, that “ the 
designation of Shakti may not be correctly applicable to the whole [of the 
Rajasa division of thePuraws], although it is to some of the series; for 
there is no incompatibility in the advocacy of a Tantrika modification of 
the Hindu religion by any Purana ” — is unquestionably erroneous ; because 
ln n °t one of the eighteen Purans is there the slightest indication of the 
Tantrika worship, or the slightest allusion to it; for the worship of Devi, 
J n the form of Durga or Kali, by blood, flesh, and spirituous liquors, is 
essentially different from that of Devi as Shakti — in the one, it is her image 
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which is worshipped, and in the latter it is a naked virgin.* Had, how- 
ever, imposture for sectarian purposes been the object for which the Purans 
were written, it must have been evident in every part of them ; but, on the 
contrary, I have no doubt that, were they carefully and dispassionately 
examined, it would satisfactorily appear that they contain nothing which is 
incompatible with those principles of the Hindu religion which are univer- 
sally acknowledged by all Hindus. The argument, consequently, deduced 
from the assumption that the Purans , as now extant, are pious frauds, and 
therefore modern compilations, is refuted by the whole scope and tendency 
of those works ; nor, were it even proved that interpolations and additions 
have taken place in them, would this circumstance detract from the authen- 
ticity of such portions of them as afford strong internal evidence of their 
antiquity. But what more conclusive evidence of their antiquity can be 
required than, as is admitted by Professor Wilson himself, their containing 
a correct description of the doctrines, the legends, and the institutions of 
the Hindu religion, which were prevalent in India three centuries before 
the Christian era? For it is obviously much more probable that the pre- 
sent Purans are works which were then extant, than that eighteen different 
persons should each have conceived, thirteen hundred years afterwards, the 
design of writing a Puran, and should have been able to compile or com- 
pose so accurately eighteen different works, which* correspond so exactly in 
numerous essential and minute particulars. 

The eighteen Purans, also, as Professor Wilson states, consist of 400,000 
shlokas, or 1,600,000 lines; and it must, therefore, be evident that nothing 
but the most attentive examination of the whole of such extensive works, 
and a thorough knowledge of the exact state of India, and of all the changes 
which may have taken place in the country and amongst the people during 
the last two thousand years, could enable any person to fix with any degree 
of certainty, from the internal evidence of the Purans , the date when each 
of them was composed. A name, a circumstance, or even a legend, may 
have a modern appearance, but its recentness or antiquity can only be deter- 
mined by there being some known facts with which it can be compared; 
and it is the want of such facts in the present state of our knowledge ol 
Hindu history, that renders all reasoning with respect to the dates of the 
events mentioned in the Purans so completely inconclusive. Most of the 
legends, also, are of a miraculous nature, and no date, therefore, can be 
inferred from them. Professor Wilson, however, undeterred by such con- 
siderations, has not hesitated to fix the time when each Pur an was com- 
posed, and to place the compilation of the Purans , as now extant, between 
the eighth and seventeenth centuries ; but his reasons for assigning so modern 
a period to the compilation of those works appear to rest principally, if not 
entirely, on the contents of the different Purans not corresponding with his 
preconceived opinion of what a Puran ought to be; for Professor Wilson 
thus observes, with respect to the Brahma Vakarta Puran, “ The cha- 
racter of the work is decidedly sectarial, and the sect to which it belongs so 


* Strictly speaking, not the virgin, hut the of the virgin. 
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distinctly marked, that of the worshippers of the juvenile Krishna and Radha, 
a form of belief of known modern origin, that it can scarcely have found 
a notice in a work to which, like the Matsya y a much more remote date 
seems to belong. Although, therefore, the Matsya may be received in 
proof of there having been a Brahma Vaivartta Puran at the date of its 
compilation, dedicated especially to the honour of Krishna, yet we cannot 
credit the possibility of its being the same that we now possess.”* Thus 
Professor Wilson decides, not only that “the Brahma Vaivartta has not the 
slightest title to be regarded as a Purana but also that the Purany which 
bore that name, is no longer extant ; and yet he adduces neither argument 
nor proof in support of this decision, and of his gratuitous assumption that 
this Puran owes its origin to the modern sect of the worshippers of the 
juvenile Krishna. He admits, also, that the first th ice books (or nearly 
two-thirds) of this Puran are occupied in the description ot the acts of 
Brahma, Devi, and Ganesha ; but he does not explain why the supposed 
sectarian writer, instead of composing a work solely in honour of Krishna 
and in support of his sect, has dedicated so great a part of the Puran to the 
celebration of other deities. Jn the same manner Professor Wilson remarks, 
with respect to the Vamana Puran ; — “ It is of a more tolerant character 
than the Puranas , and divides its homage between Siva and Vishnu with 
tolerable impui tiality. It is not connected, therefore, with any sectarial 
principles, and may have preceded their introduction. It has not, however, 
the air of any antiquity, and its compilation may have amused the leisure 
of some Brahman of Benares three or four centuries ago.”t But this, 
surely, is not the manner in which the question — whether the Purans , as 
now extant, ape ancient and original compositions, or mere modern com- 
pilations — ought to be discussed, far less decided. On the contrary, 
the particular passages of the Purans, which arc supposed to be 
modern, ought to be adduced or referred to, and it should then be shown 
that the circumstances and events, or the doctnncs and legends, mentioned 
in them could not be of an ancient date, because they had occurred or 
had been introduced in modern times, or that they were posterior to 
modern events of known dates; and* as, therefore, Professor Wilson has^ 
not followed this method, but trusted to conjecture and inferences deduced 
Irom erroneous premises, it seems evident that his speculations respecting 
the modern period in which the present Purans were composed must 
be considered to be either groundless, or not yet supported by the requisite 
proof. 

The preceding observations will have, perhaps, evinced that the remarks 
contained in Professor Wilson’s preface to his translation of the Vishnu 

* The object of this Puran is to represent Krishna as the Supreme Being, and nadha as his energy ; 
and it is, therefore, altogether Improbable that it should have been compiled for the purpose of pro- 
moting the modem worship of the juvenile Krishna, or that a modern work should have been written 
®nd substituted in the place of the Brahma Vaivartu Puran mentioned In the Matsya. 

t As, however, Professor Wilson places the introduction of sectarial principles in the eighth or ninth 
f entury, the date of the Vamana Puran , if compiled previous to their introduction, must be the eighth 
^tury at least, and not the fourteenth or filteenth. 

dsial.Journ. N.S.V ot.33.No. 131. 2 A 
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Puran have been written under the impression of two conflicting opinions; 
for he is obliged to admit that the Purans now extant were compiled from 
ancient materials, and that they are a valuable record of that form of Hindu 
belief which came next in order to that of the Vedas ; and yet he contends 
that those works are pious frauds, written for temporary purposes, in sub- 
servience to soetarial imposture. But both these opinions cannot be cor- 
rect, and it must, therefore, be most accordant with probability to conclude 
that, although interpolations and additions may possibly have taken place in 
the Purans , as now extant, they are still in all essential respects the very 
same works which have been from remote times held sacred by the Hindus. 
That, however, alterations have been made in the present Purans , is a 
mere supposition, which has never yet been supported by any clear and 
satisfactory proof; and the inconsistent and inconclusive reasoning, em- 
ployed by a person so well acquainted with the Puians as Professor Wilson, 
to prove that they are mere modern compilations, must alone evince that 
the internal evidence of the Purans , even in their present form, affords such 
incontrovertible proof of their antiquity, that even those who wish to contest 
this arc obliged to admit it, and to explain it by having recourse to the con- 
jecture, that ancient materials existed, from which those parts of the extant 
Purans , which are most probably ancient, were compiled. But, as this 
conjecture is altogether gratuitous and unsupported by proof, it may be 
much more reasonably concluded that the Purans now extant are the very 
same works which have been always known under that denomination from 
the remote time when they were originally composed ; and Professor Wilson 
himself remarks, that “ they never emanated from any impossible combi- 
nation of the Brahmans to fabricate for the antiquity of the Hindu system 
any claims it cannot fully support;” and that, “the origin and develop- 
ment of the doctrines, traditions, and institutions (described in the Purans 
now extant), were not the work of a day ; and the testimony that esta- 
blishes their existence three eentuiies before Christianity carries it back to 
a much more remote antiquity — to an antiquity that is probably not sur- 
passed by any of the prevailing fictions, institutions, or belief of the ancient 
world.” 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Vans Kennedy. 


Bombay , 28 Ih August 1840 . 
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NOTES OF a JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT 
TO BOMBAY. 

BY EMMA ROBERTS. 

No. XI. — Bombay. 

Every day’s experience of the climate of Bombay assures me that, in what 
is called the cold season, at least, it is the most treacherous in the world; and 
that, moreover, its dangers are not sufficiently guarded against by the inha- 
bitants. Cold weather, such as takes place during the period from November 
to March, in all parts of Bengal, is not felt here, the days being more or less 
sultry, and tempered only by cold, piercing winds. The land-wind, which 
blows alternately with the sea-breezes, comes fraught with all the influences 
most baneful to health ; cramps, rheumatic pains, even head-aches and indi- 
gestion, brought on by cold, are the consequences to susceptible persons of 
exposure to this wind, either during the day or the night : so severe and so 
manifold are the pains and aches which attend it, that I feel strongly inclined 
to believe that Bombay, and not “ the vexed Bermoothes,” was the island of 
Prospero, and that the plagues showered upon Caliban still remain. Though 
the progress of acclimation can scarcely fail to be attended by danger to life 
or limb, the process, when completed, seems to be very effectual, since little 
or no pains are taken by the old inhabitants to guard against the evil. Some 
of the withdrawing-rooms of Bombay arc perfectly open at either end, and 
though the effect is certainly beautiful — a charming living landscape of wood 
and water, framed in by the pillars at the angles of the chamber-— yet it is 
enjoyed at too great a risk. Dining-rooms are frequently nearly as much 
exposed, the aim of even body apparently being to admit as great a quantity 
of air as possible, no matter from what point of the compass it blows. Stran- 
gers, therefore, however guarded they may be in their own apartments, can 
never emerge from them without incurring danger, and it is only by clothing 
themselves more warmly than can be at all reconciled with comfort, that they 
can escape from rheumatic or other painful attacks. These land-winds are 
also very destructive to the goods and chattels exposed to them ; desks are 
warped and will not shut, leather gloves and shoes become so dry that they 
shrink and divide, while all unseasoned wood is speedily split across. It is 
said that the hot weather is never so fierce in Bombay as we find it in Bengal, 
the sea-breezes, which sometimes blow very strongly, and are not so injurious* 
as those from the land, affording a daily relief. 

It may be necessary, for the advantage of succeeding travellers, to say that, 
ln passing down the Red Sea, in the autumn and winter months, no danger 
need be apprehended from the effects of the climate upon coloured silks. It 
was not possible for me to burthen myself with tin cases, and l was obliged to 
put my wearing apparel, ribbons, &e., into portmanteaus, with no other pre- 
caution than a wrapper of brown paper. Nothing, however, was injured, and 
sat,n dresses previously worn came out as fresh as possible : a circumstance 
which never happens in the voyage round the Cape. And now, while upon 
the subject of dress, I will further say, that it is advisable for ladies to bring 
°ut with them to Bombay everything they can possibly want, since the shops, 
ex cepting immediately after the arrival of a ship, are very poorly provided, 
while the packs, for few have attained to the dignity of tin boxes, brought 
about by the hawkers, contain the most wretched assortment of goods ima- 
‘Pnable. The moment, therefore, that the cargo of a vessel has been pur- 
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chased by the retail dealers, all that is really elegant or fashionable is eagerlj 
purchased, and the rejected articles, even should they be equally excellent 
when once consigned to the dingy precincts of a Bombay shop, lose all their 
lustre. The most perfect bonnet that Maradan ever produced, if once gib- 
bited in one of Muncherjee’s glass-cases, could never be worn by a lady of the 
slightest pretensions. Goods to the amount of £300 were sold in one morn- 
ing, it is said, in the above-mentioned worthy’s shop, and those who were 
unable to pay it a visit on the day of the opening of the cases, must either 
content themselves with the leavings, or wait the arrival of another ship. It 
is but justice to Miss Lyndsay, the English milliner, to say that she always 
appears to be well provided; but as her establishment is the only one of the 
kind in Bombay, there must necessarily be a sameness in the patterns of the 
articles made up. The want of variety is the evil most strongly felt in Anglo- 
Indian toilets; and, therefore, in preparing investments, large numbers of the 
same pieces of silk ribbons should be avoided, nobody liking to appear in a 
general uniform, or livery. The stoppage of the China trade has cut off one 
abundant source of supply, of which the ladies of Bombay were wise enough 
to avail themselves. It is difficult now to procure a morsel of China silk in 
the shops, and there appears to be little chance of any goods of the kind com- 
ing into the market, until the present differences between Great Britain and ihc 
Celestial Empire shall be adjusted. With the exception of the common and 
trifling articles brought about by hawkers, every thing that is wanted for an 
Anglo-Indian establishment must be sent for to the fort, from which many of 
the houses are situated four, five, or six miles. As there are populous vil- 
lages at Bycullah, Mazagong, &c., it seems strange that no European bazaars 
have been established at these intermediate places for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, who, with the exception of a few fowls, do not usually keep much 
in the way of a farm-yard. With an increase in the number of inhabitants, of 
course shops would start up in the most eligible situations, and should the 
anticipated change take place, and Bombay become the seat of the Supreme 
Government, the demands of the new establishment would no doubt be speedily 
supplied. 

It is impossible, however idle the speculation may be, not to busy the mind 
with fancies concerning the site of the city which it is supposed would arise 
in the event of the Governor-general being instructed to take up his abode at 
Bombay. The Esplanade has been mentioned as the most probable place, 
although in building over this piece of ground the island would, in a great mea- 
sure, be deprived of its lungs, and the enjoyment of that free circulation of air, 
which appears to be so essential to the existence of Anglo-Indians, who seem 
to require the whole expanse of heaven in order to breathe with freedom. 
The happy medium between the want of air and its excess will not answer 
the demand, and accordingly the Esplanade, no matter how strongly the wind 
blows, is a favourite resort. Although its general features are unattractive, 
it occasionally presents a very animated scene; the review of the troops m 
garrison is seen to great advantage, and forms a spectacle always interesting 
and imposing. This mustering of the troops is occasionally varied by nlilitary 
exercises of a more novel nature. The sailors of the flag-ship are brought on 
shore, for the purpose of perfecting themselves in the manual and platoon 
exercise, and in the performance of such military evolutions as would enable 
them to co-operate successfully with a land force, or to act alone with greater 
efficiency upon any emergency. Though not possessing much skill in military 
affairs, I was pleased with the ease and precision with which they executed 
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the different movements, their steadiness in marching, and the promptness 
with which the line was dressed. They brought field-pieces on shore with 
them, which, according to my poor judgment, were admirably worked. These 
parades were the more interesting, in consequence of the expected war with 
China, a war in which the sailors of the Wellesley will, no doubt, be actively 
engaged. I had also an opportunity of witnessing from the deck of that vessel, 
when accompanying the Governor’s party on board, the manoeuvring of the 
ship’s boats while landing a force. The mock fight was carried on with great 
spirit, and the most beautiful effect; the flashing from the guns in the bows 
of the boats and the musketry, amid the exquisite blue smoke issuing from 
the smaller species of artillery, producing fire-works which, in my opinion, 
could not be excelled by any of the most elaborate construction. The features 
of the landscape, no doubt, assisted to heighten the effect of the scene— a 
back-ground of lovely purple islands— a sea, like glass, calmly, brightly, beau- 
tifully blue— and the flotilla of boats, grouped as a painter would group them, 
and carrying on a running fire, which added much to the animation of their 
evolutions, the smoke occasionally enveloping the whole in vapour, and then 
showing the eager forms of men, as it rolled off in silvery clouds towards the 
distant hills. As I gazed upon this armament, and upon the palm-woods that 
fringed the shore, I could not help calling to mind the lawless doings of the 
buccaneers of old, and the terror spread through towns and villages by the 
appearance of a fleet of boats, manned by resolute crews, and armed with the 
most deadly weapons of destruction. The sight realized also the descriptions 
given in modern novels of the capture of towns, and l could easily imagine 
the great excitement which would lead daring men to the execution of deeds, 
almost incredible to those who have never felt their spirits stirred and their 
arms nerved by danger, close, imminent, and only to be mastered by the migh- 
tiest efforts. 

When any taviasha , as the natives call it, is going on upon the Esplanade, 
near the beach, they add very considerably to the effect of the scene, by 
grouping themselves upon the bales of cotton, piled near the wharf for expor- 
tation : these often appear to be a mass of human beings, so thickly arc they 
covered with eager gazers. Upon the occasion of the departure of Sir Henry 
Fane to England, there appeared to be a general turn-out of the whole of 
Bombay, and the effect was impressive and striking. The road down to the 
Bunder, or place of embarkation, was lined with soldiers, the bands of the 
different regiments playing while the cortege passed. All the ladies made their* 
appearance in open carriages, while the gentlemen mounted on horseback, and 
joined the cavalcade. A large party of native gentlemen assembled on foot at 
the Bunder, for the purpose of showing a last mark of respect to a distin- 
guished officer, about to leave the country for ever. Sir Henry, accompanied 
by his staff', but all in plain clothes, drove down the road in a barouche, 
attended by an escort of cavalry, and seemed to be much affected by the tokens 
of esteem which he received on every hand. He left the shore amidst the 
waving of handkerchiefs, and a salute of seventeen guns, and would have 
been greeted with hearty cheers, did military discipline allow of such manifes- 
tation of the feelings, 

Sights and scenes like these will, of course, always attract numerous spec- 
tators, while on the evenings in which the band plays, there is a fair excuse 
for making the Esplanade the object of the drive ; but Bombay affords so many 
avenues possessing much greater beauty, that I am always delighted when I 
m diversify the scene by a visit to places not nearly so much in request, but 
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which are to me infinitely more interesting, as developing some charm of 
nature, or displaying the habits and manners of the people of the country 
With these views and feelings, I was much pleased at receiving an invitation 
to accompany some friends to a fair held in Mahim Wood — that sea of palm, 
trees, which I had often looked down upon from Chintapoozlee Hill with so 
much pleasure. The fair was held, as is usual in oriental countries, in honour 
of a saint, whose canonized bones rest beneath a tomb apparently of no great 
antiquity, but which the people, who are not the best chronologists in the 
world, fancy to be of very ancient date. The name of the celebrated person 
thus enshrined was Mugdooree Sahib, a devotee who added the gift of pro. 
phecy to his other high qualifications, and amongst other things has predicted 
that when the town shall join the wood, Bombay shall be no more The 
accomplishment of what in his days must have appeared very unlikely ever to 
take place— namely, the junction of inhabited dwellings with the trees of 
Mahim— seems to be in rapid course of fulfilment; the land has been drained, 
many portions formerly impassable filled up, and rendered solid ground, while 
the houses are extending so fast, that the Burrah Bazaar will in no very long 
period, in all probability, extend to Mahim. Those who attach some faith to 
the prophecy, yet arc unwilling to believe that evil and not good will befal 
“the rising presidency,” arc of opinion that some change of name will take 
place when it shall be made the seat of the Supreme Government : thus the 
saint’s credit will be saved, and no misfortune happen to the good town of 
Bombay. The superstitions of all persuasions, the Christians perhaps excepted 
— though many of the Portuguese Christians have little more than the name- 
unite in showing reverence to the shrine of the saint, while Mugdooree Sahib 
is held quite as much in estimation by the Hindus as by the followers of his 
own corrupted creed, the Mohamcdans of Bombay being by no means oitho- 
dox. Many respectable natives have built houses for themselves at Mahim, 
on purpose to have a place for their families during the time of the fair, while 
others hire houses or lodgings, for which they will pay as much as twenty 
rupees for the few days that it lasts. A delightful drive brought us to the 
confines of the wood ; the whole way along we passed one continuous 
string of bullock-carriagcs, filled with people of all tribes and castes, while 
others, who could not afford this mode of conveyance, were seen in groups, 
trudging on foot, leading their elder children, and carrying the younger in their 
arms. The road wound very prettily through the wood, which at every turn 
presented some charming bits of forest scenery, shown to great advantage in 
the crimson light of evening, which, as it faded, produced those wild shadowy 
illusions which lend enchantment to every view. Parasitical plants, climbing up 
the trunks of many of the trees, and flinging themselves in rich garlands from 
bough to bough, relieved the monotony of the tall, straight palm trees, and 
produced delicious green recesses, the dearest charm of woodland scenery. 

I have frequently felt a strong desire to dwell under the shade of forest boughs, 
for there is something in that sylvan kind of life so redolent of the hunter’s 
merry horn, the matin song of birds, and the gurgling of secret rills, as to pos- 
sess indescribable charms to a lover of the picturesque. Now, however, expe- 
rience in sober realities having dispelled the illusions of romance, I should 
choose a cottage in some cleared space by the wood-side, though at this dry 
season of the year, and mid the perpetual sunshine of its skies, the heart of 
Mahim Wood would form a very agreeable residence. 

The first house we came to was very comfortable, and almost English in its 
appearance; a small, neat mansion, with its little court-yard before it, such as we 
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should not be surprised to see in some old-fashioned country village at home. 
Straggling huts on either side brought us to the principal street of Mahim, and 
here we found the houses lighted, and lamps suspended in imitation of bunches of 
grapes before all that were ambitious of making a good appearance After passing 
the shops belonging to the village— the grain-sellers, the pan-sellers, and other 
venders of articles in common demand— we came to a series of booths, exactly 
resembling those used for the same purpose in England, and well supplied with 
both native and foreign products. The display was certainly much greater than 
any I had expected to see. Some of the shops were filled with French, English, 
and Dutch toys; others with China and glass ornaments; then came one filled 
with coloured glass bangles, and every kind of native ornament in talc and 
tinsel, all set off with a profusion of lights. Instead of gingerbread, there 
were immense quantities of metai, or sweetmeats, of different shapes and 
forms, and various hues; sugar rock-work, pink, white, and yellow, with all 
sorts and descriptions of cakes. The carriage moved slowly through the 
crowd, and at length, finding it inconvenient to proceed farther in it, we 
alighted. Our party had come to Mahim upon the invitation of a very respect 
able moonshee, who had his country-house there, and who was anxious to do 
the honours of the fair to the English strangers, my friends, like myself, being 
rather new to Bombay. We met the old gentleman at an opening in the vil- 
lage, leading to the tomb of the saint, and his oiler to conduct us to the sacred 
shrine formed a farther inducement to leave the carriage and venture through 
the crowd ou foot. The tomb, which was strongly illuminated, proved to be 
a white-washed building, having a dome in the centre, and four minarets, one 
at each angle, standing in a small enclosure, the walls of which were also 
newly white-washed, and approached by a flight of steps, leading into a por- 
tico. Upon either side of the avenue from the village, were seated multitudes 
of men and women, who, if not beggars by profession, made no scruple to 
beg on this occasion. I felt at first sorry that I had neglected to bring any 
money with me, but when I saw the crowd of applicants, whom it would have 
been impossible to satisfy, and recollected that my liberality would doubtless 
have been attributed to faith in the vii tues of the saint, I no longer regretted the 
omission. The steps of the tomb were lined with these beggars, all vociferating 
at once, while other religious characters were singing with all the power of 
their luugs, and a native band, stationed in the verandah of the tomb, were 
at the same time making the most hideous discord by the help of all kinds of 
diabolical instruments. Having a magistrate of our party, we were well pro- * 
tected by the police, who, without using any rudeness, kept the people off So 
far from being uncivil, the natives seemed pleased to see us at the fair, and 
readily made way, until we came to the entrance of the chamber in which, 
under a sarcophagus, the body of the saint was deposited. Here we were told 
that we could proceed no farther, unless we consented to take olf our shoes, a 
ceremony with which we did not feel disposed to comply, especially as we 
could see all that the chamber contained through the open door, and had no 
>ntention to pay homage to the saint. The sarcophagus, according to custom, 
Was covered with a rich pall, and the devout pressed forward to lay their 
offerings upon it. These offerings consisted of money, cloths, grain, fruit, 
&c., nothing coming amiss, the priests of the temple being quite ready to take 
l he gifts which the poorest could bestow. The beggars in the porch were more 
clamorous than ever, the maam sahibs being especially entreated to bestow 
eir charity. Having satisfied my curiosity, I was glad to get away into the 
a,r > where I found many things more interesting. Convenient spaces in the 
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wood were filled with merry-go-rounds, swings, and other locomotive machi. 
nery, of precisely the same description as those exhibited in England, and 
which I had seen in Hyde Park at the fair held there in honour of Queen 
Victoria. Mahim Wood boasted no theatres or wild-beast shows, neither 
were we treated with the sight of giants or dwarfs ; but there was no want of 
booths for the purpose of affording refreshment. One of these cafes, the 
front of which was entirely open, was most brilliantly illuminated, and filled 
with numerous tables, covered with a multitude of good things. That it was 
expected to be the resort of English guests was apparent, from an inscription 
painted in white letters, rather askew, upon a black board, to the following 
effect : “ Tea, Coffee, and Pastry-House.” We were invited to enter this 
splendid establishment by the moonshee, who had evidently ordered a refection 
to be prepared for the occasion. Being unwilling to disappoint the old gen- 
tleman, we took the seats offered to us, and ate the cakes, and drank the 
coffee, presented by some respectable-looking Parsees, the owners of the shop, 
which they had taken pains to set off in the European style. Although the 
natives of India will not cat with* us, as they know that we do not scruple to 
partake of food prepared for their tables, they are mortified and disappointed 
at any refusal to taste the good things set before us ; the more we eat the 
greater being the compliment. I was consequently obliged to convey away 
some of the cakes in my handerchief, to avoid the alternatives of making 
myself ill or of giving offence. When we were sufficiently rested and refreshed, 
we followed the moonshee to his mansion. The moon was at the full, and 
being at this time well up, lighted us through the less thronged avenues of the 
village, these tangled lanes, with the exception of a few candles, having no 
, other illumination. Here, seated in corners upon the ground, were the more 
humble traders of the fair, venders of fruit, the larger kind being divided into 
slices for the convenience of poor customers. In one spot, a group of dissi- 
pated characters were assembled round bottles and drinking-vessels (of which 
the contents bore neither the colour nor the smell of sherbet), who were 
evidently determined to make a night of it over the fermented juice of 
the palm. From what I have seen, I am inclined to believe sobriety to be as 
rare a virtue in Bombay as in London ; toddy-shops appear to be greatly upon 
the increase, and certainly in every direction there are already ample means 
of gratifying a love of spirituous liquors. In other places, the usual occupa- 
tion of frying fish was going on, while a taste for sweet things might be grati- 
fied by confectionary of an inferior description to that exhibited in the shops. 

As we receded from the fair, the bright illumination in the distance, the twin- 
kling lights in the fore-ground, dimly revealing dusky figures cowering round 
their fires, and the dark depths of the wood beyond, with now and then a 
gleam of moonshine streaming on its tangled paths, made up a landscape full 
of scenic effects. Getting deeper and deeper into the wood, we came at last 
to a small modest mansion, standing in the corner of a garden, and shadowed 
by palm trees, through which the moon beams chequered our path. We did 
not enter the house, contenting ourselves with seats in the verandah, where 
the children of our host, his wife or wives not making their appearance, were 
assembled. The elder boys addressed ug in very good Epglish, and were, the 
moonshee told us, well acquainted with the Guzerattee and Mahratta lan- 
guages ; he bad also bestowed an education upon his daughters, who were 
taught to read in the vernacular. The old man told us that he was born in 
Mahim Wood at the time of the festival, and, though a Hindu, had had the 
name of Mundooree, that of the saint, bestowed upon him, for a good omen. 
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Having a great affection for his native place, he had, as soon as he could com- 
mand the means, built the house which we now saw, and in which he always 
resided during the fair, which was called oories t or the Mungdoom Shaab’a 
oories, at Mahim. After sitting some time with the old man, and admiring the 
effect of the moonlight among the palm trees, we rose to depart. In taking 
leave of the spot, I could not repress a wish to see it under a different aspect, 
although it required very slight aid from fancy to picture it as it would appear 
in the rains, with mildew in the drip of those pendant palm branches, green 
stagnant pools in every hollow, toads crawling over the garden paths, and 
snakes lurking beneath every stone. 

Returning to the place in which we had left the carriage, we found the 
fair more crowded than ever, the numbers of children, if possible, exceed- 
ing those to be seen at English places of resort of the same nature. The 
upper rooms of the superior houses, many of which seemed to be large and 
handsome, were well lighted and filled with company, many of the most 
lespectable amongst the Hindus, Mohamedans, and Parsees, repairing to 
Mahim, to recreate themselves during the festival. The shops had put on 
even a gayer appearance, and though there was no rich merchandize to be seen, 
the character of the meeting being merely that of a rustic fair, I was greatly 
surprized by the elegance of some of the commodities, and the taste of their 
arrangement. It was evident that all the purchasers must be native, and con- 
sequently I could not help feeling some astonishment at the large quantities 
of expensive European toys with which whole booths were filled. Dolls, which 
were to me a novelty in my late visit to Paris, with real hair dressed in the 
newest fashion, were abundant ; and so were those excellent representations of 
animals from Germany, known by the name of “ Harking toys.” The price of 
these things, demanded of our party at least, was high. I had wished to possess 
myself of something as a remembrance of this fair, but as the old moonshce 
was the only individual amongst us who carried any money about him, I did 
not like to ask him to become my banker on this occasion, lest he should not 
permit me to pay him again, and I should by this means add to the disburse- 
ments already made upon our account. Upon leaving the fair, we found some 
difficulty in steering our way through the bullock-carriages which almost 
blocked up the road, and as wc drove along the grand thoroughfare towards 
Girgaum, a populous portion of the native town, the visitants seemed to 
increase; cart followed upon cart in quick succession, all the bullocks in Bom- 
bay, numerous as they are, appearing to have been mustered for the occasion. 

In the different drives which I have taken through the island, I have come 
upon several fine tauks, enclosed by solid masonry of dark-coloured stone ; 
but, with the exception, in some instances, of one or two insignificant pillars 
or minaret^, they are destitute of those architectural ornaments which add so 
much splendour to the same works in Bengal. The broad flights of steps, the 
nehly decorated temple, or the range of small pagodas, so frequently to be 
seen by the side of the tanks and bowlics in other parts of India, are here 
unknown ; the more ancient native buildings which I have yet examined being, 
comparatively speaking, of a mean and paltry description, while all the hand- 
some modern houses are built after the European manner. There is one fea- 
ture > however, with which I am greatly pleased — the perpetual recurrence of 
seats and ledges made in the walls which enclose gentlemen’s gardens and 
grounds, or run along the roads, and which seem to be intended as places of 
re pose for the wayfarer, or as a rest to his burthen. It is always agreeable to 
^ needful accommodation afforded to the poor and to the stranger ; public 
^mf,J<?«rw.N,S.VoL.33.No.l31. 2 D 
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benefits, however trifling, displaying liberality of mind in those who can give 
consideration to the wants and feelings of multitudes from whom they can hope 
for no return. These seats frequently occur close to the gate of some spacious 
dwelling, and may be supposed to be intended for the servants and dependants 
of the great man, or those who wait humbly on the outside of his mansion; 
but they as frequently are found upon the high roads, or by the side of wells 
and tanks. 

The festival of the Duwallee has taken place since my arrival in Bombay, 
and though I have seen it celebrated before, and more splendidly in one par. 
ticular — namely, the illuminations — I never had the same opportunity of wit. 
nessing other circumstances connected with ceremonies performed at the open, 
ing of the new year of the Hindus. When I speak of the superiority of the 
illuminations, I allude to their taste and effect; there were plenty of lights in 
Bombay, but they were differently disposed, and did not mark the outline of 
the buildings in the beautiful manner which prevails upon the other side of 
India, every person lighting up his own house according to his fancy. Upon 
the eve of the new year, while driving through the bazaar, we saw preparations 
for the approaching festival ; many of the houses were well garnished with 
lamps, the shops were swept and put into order, and the horns of the bullocks 
were garlanded with flowers, while fire-works, and squibs and crackers, were 
going off in all directions On the following evening, I went with a party of 
friends by invitation to the house of a native gentleman, a Parsec merchant of 
old family and great respectability, and as we reached the steps of his door, a 
party of men came up with sticks in their hands, answering to our old English 
morice-dancers. These men were well clad in white dresses, with flowers stuck 
in their turbans; they formed a circle somewhat resembling the figure of 
moulinet , but without joining hands, the inner party striking their sticks as they 
danced round against those on the outer ring, and all joining in a rude but not 
unmusical chorus. The gestures of these men, though wild, were neither 
awkward nor uncouth, the sticks keeping excellent time with the song and 
with the action of their feet. After performing sundry evolutions, and becom- 
ing nearly out of breath, they desisted, and called upon the spectators to 
reward their exertions. Having received a present, they went into the court- 
yard of the next mansion, which belonged to one of the richest native mer- 
chants in Bombay, and there renewed their dance. We found in the drawing- 
room of our host’s house a large company assembled. The upper end was 
covered with a white cloth, and all round, seated on the floor against the 
walls, were grave-looking Parsees, many being cf advanced years. They bad 
their books and ledgers open before them, the ceremony about to be com- 
menced consisting of the blessing or consecration of the account-books, in 
order to secure prosperity for the ensuing year. The officiating priests were 
brahmins, the custom and the festival — of which Lacshmee, the goddess of 
wealth, is the patroness— being purely Hindu. The Parsees of India, sole 
remnant of the ancient fire-worshippers, have sadly degenerated from that 
pure faith held by their forefathers, and for which they became fugitives and 
exiles. What persecution failed to accomplish, kindness has effected, and 
their religion has been corrupted by the taint of Hinduism, in consequence of 
their long and friendly intercourse with the people, who permitted them to 
dwell in their laud, and to take their daughters in marriage. Incense was 
burning on a tripod placed upon the floor, and the priests muttering prayers, 
which sounded very like incantations, ever and anon threw some new perfume 
upon the charcoal, which produced what our friend Dousterswivel would call 
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a “ suffumigation.” These preliminaries over, they caused each person to 
write a few words in the open book before him, and then tin ew upon the leaves 
a portion of grain. After this had been distributed, they made the circle 
again, and threw gold leaf upon the volumes; then came spices and betel- 
nut cut in small pieces, and lastly flowers, and a profusion of the red powder 
{abler) so lavishly employed in Hindu festivals. More incense was burned 
and the ceremony concluded, the merchants rising and congratulating each 
other. Formerly, when our host was a more wealthy man than, in consequence 
of sundry misfortunes, he is at present, he was in the habit of disbursing 
Rs.10,000 in gifts upon this day; everybody that came to the house receiving 
something. The custom of blessing the books, after the Hindu manner, will 
in all probability shortly decline among the Parsees, the younger portion being 
already of opinion that it is a vain and foolish ceremony, borrowed from 
strangers; and, indeed, the elders of the party were at some pains to con- 
vince me that they merely complied with it in consequence of a stipulation 
entered into with the Hindus, when they granted them an asylum, to observe 
certain forms and ceremonies connected with their customs, assuring me that 
they did not place any reliance upon the favour of the goddess, looking only 
lor the blessing of God to prosper their undertakings. This declaration, how- 
ever, was somewhat in contradiction to one circumstance, which I omitted to 
mention, namely, that before the assembled Parsees rose from the floor, they 
permitted the officiating brahmins to mark their foreheads with the symbol of 
the goddess, thus virtually admitting her supremacy. The lamps were then 
lighted, and we were presented with the usual offering of bouquets of roses, 
plentifully bedewed with gpolahce paner, or the distilled tears of the flower, 
to speak poetically ; and having admired the children of the family, who were 
brought out in their best dresses and jewels, took our leave. The ladies, the 
married daughters and daughters-in-law of our host, did not make their 
appearance upon this occasion ; for, though not objecting to be seen in public, 
they are not fond of presenting themselves in their own houses before 
strangers. 

It is the women of India who are at this moment impeding the advance of 
improvement; they have hitherto been so ill-educated, their minds left so 
entirely uncultivated, that they have had nothing to amuse or interest them 
excepting the ceremonies of their religion, and the customs with which it is 
encumbered. Tiiese, notwithstanding that many are inconvenient, and others 
entail much suffering, they arc unwilling to relinquish. Every departure from 
established rule, which their male relatives deem expedient, they resolutely 
oppose, employing the influence which women, however contemned as the 
weaker vessel, always do possess, and always will exert, in perpetuating all the 
evils resulting from ignorance. The sex will ever he found active either in 
advancing or retarding great changes, and whether this activity be employed 
for good or for evil, depends upon the manner in which their intellectual 
faculties have been trained and cultivated. It appears to me that, although 
education is making great progress in Bombay, all it has yet accomplished of 
good appears upon the surface, it not having yet wrought any radical change 
in the feelings and opinions of the people, or, excepting in a few instances, 
directed their pursuits to new objects. I give this opinion, however, with 
great diffidence — merely as an impression which a longer residence in Bombay 
may remove; meanwhile, I lose no opportunity of acquainting myself with 
the native community, and I hope to gather some interesting information rela- 
tive to the probable effects of the system now adopting at the different national 
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schools. As far as I can judge, a little of Uncle Jonathan’s fervour in pro, 
gressing is wanting here; neither the Anglo-Indian or native residents seem to 
manifest the slightest inclination to “go ahead;” and while they complain 
loudly of the apathy evinced at home to all that concerns their advantage and 
prosperity, are quite content to drowze over their old dustoors (customs), and 
make no attempt to direct the public attention in England to subjects of real 
importance. Though unwilling to indulge in premature remarks, these are 
pressed upon me by the general complaints which 1 hear upon all sides; but 
though everybody seems to lament the evil, no one exerts himself to effect a 
remedy, and while much is talked of individually, little is done by common 
consent. One great bar to improvement consists, I am told, of the voluminous 
nature of the reports upon all subjects, which are heaped together until they 
become so hopelessly bulky, that nobody can be prevailed upon to wade through 
them. In England, at all public meetings, a great deal of time and breath arc 
wasted in superfluous harangues ; but these can only effect the remote mis- 
chief threatened by Mr. Babbage, and produce earthquakes and other convul- 
sions in distant lands, in distant centuries; whereas the foolscap is a present 
and a weighty evil, and has probably swamped more systems of improvement, 
and more promising institutions, than any other enemy, however active. The 
intellectual community of India seem yet to learn the advantage of placing all 
that relates to it in a clear, succinct, and popular form, and to bring works 
before the British public which will entertain as well as instruct, and lead those 
who are employed in legislating for our Eastern territories to inquire more 
deeply into those subjects which so materially affect its political, moral, and 
commercial prosperity. 
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THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OP INDIA.* 

The “ public mind,’' to use the common and colloquial phraseology, 
resembles not a little a mass of ineit matter, which requires some powerful 
external force to set it in motion, and then rolls on blindly in the direction 
of the impulse given to it. This law of moral mechanics, which was 
employed with such terrible ctfect in the French Revolution, is still acted 
upon at this time, in our own country, with much success, though with more 
innocent objects, by those who patronize agitation, f f a bod) of well- 
meaning persons have some point to carry which, in their opinion, will be 
beneficial to the community, they begin by “ agitating the public mind,” and 
are not always scrupulous in the means; if an individual desire to lift him- 
self into notoriety, he selects some supposed political abuse or popular 
grievance, upon which, with the help of confederates, he strives to “ agitate 
the public mind,” and if he succeeds in doing this, his end is accomplished. 
This course of proceeding is founded upon an accurate knowledge of human 
nature. “ It is a total mistake to suppose,” observes Mr. Alison, “ that 
the great body of mankind are capable of judging correctly on public affairs: 
no man, in any rank, ever found a tenth part of his acquaintance who were 
fitted for such a task.”f We arc not prepared to say that this short way 
of arriving at results is, in emergencies, to be altogether rejected ; but, as 
a general practice, it is pernicious, because it precipitates many measures 
which require to be preceded by slow and thoughtful deliberation; it 
substitutes th<5 will of a few, implicitly adopted, with imperfect means of 
knowledge, by the many, for the solemn decisions of legislative wisdom, 
which can alone ascertain the nature and extent of the evil to be corrected, 
and the suitableness of the remedy to be applied. 

If there was any topic upon which we should have been tempted, not- 
withstanding its doubtful fruits, to countenance agitation, it is the claims of 
India upon this country ; but recent examples have shown that agitation 
upon this subject is but another name for the propagation of the most 
shameless misrepresentations on the part of those who, at least, have the 
means of knowing the utter falsehood of the statements with which they 
soil their tongues, or which they suffer to be propagated with their sanction. 
At a meeting at Manchester, on the 20th August last, for the purpose of 
forming a “ Northern Central British India Society,” it had been deemed 
necessary by the projectors to “ agitate the public mind,” and who so com- 
petent to effect this salutary purpose as the arch-agitator of Ireland? 
Accordingly, the attendance of Mr. O’Connell, who can have obtained 
but a very superficial knowledge of India from his own inquiries, was 
secured, and he is represented by the newspapers to have uttered the fol- 

* Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to consider of the Petition of 
the East-Indla Company for Relief i and to report thereon to the House: with the Minutes of Evidence, 
4r. Ordered to be printed 4th June 1840. 

Report from the Select Committee [of the House of Commons] on East-India Produce, together With 
the Minutes of Evidence, &c. Ordered to be printed 21st July 1840* 

Essay on the Productive Resources of India. By J. F. Roylb, M.D., F.R.S., &c. London, 1840. 
"m. H. Allen and Co. 
t Alison’s Hitt, of Europe, vol i, c, vi. 
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lowing assertions, which no one present had the firmness or the virtue to 
oontradict 

Mr. O’Connell declared there never was a country so mis-governed as India; 
he defied either ancient or modern history to produce such a system of grind, 
ing misery and oppression. The government had not even left the poor salt to 
their porridge; the natives lived on vegetables and rice, which required salt to 
make them wholesome, and the government had taken all the salt to itself, and 
no person was allowed to make salt on pain of death. India could produce 
cotton, rice, indigo in abundance, but the government interfered and would 
not allow their cultivation, but compelled the people to produce that poison, 
ous drug, opium, and to support this horrible traffic we were to incur the 
expense of a war with China. The ancient chiefs of India took as land-tax 
one-sixth of the produce; the Mohamedan princes took one-fourth, but the 
English Government took the biggest half. A young man, whose friends had 
patronage, was sent out to India, and he had the power to fix what should be 
the proportion paid by the natives, and the more he made, the more likely he 
was to be noticed by the Government. India was the most productive country 
on earth ; it would bring forth three crops a year ; yet the ruthless Govern- 
ment had interposed, and turned that heaven into a chaos of wretchedness, 
misery, and starvation. One famine had succeeded another, from 1 762 to 1 837 
(the latter still was raging), one of which swept off three millions of human 
beings. (Here arose a cry of “ Shame !”) Mr. O’Connell continued ; “Mur- 
der, I say ; for it is to be attributed to British misrule ; their warehouses were 
full of food, and yet the people were left to starve. And during these famines 
it was not an uncommon thing for women to offer their children for sale into 
perpetual slavery in order to save their lives, and soldiers were obliged to be 
stationed on the coast in order to prevent mothers from drowning their in- 
fants rather than the morning’s sun should dawn on their famished existence, 
Th iswas the result of British misgovernment.” 

We are ready to concede to Mr. O’Connell that, in venting these absurd 
statements, which are the very reverse of the truth, lie believed them to be 
true; and we ask, what must be the consequences of a system of action 
which avails itself of such auxiliaries; which, for the sake of some ulti- 
mate problematical good, prostitutes and abuses the divine gift of eloquence, 
by making it, not the “ teacher of truth,” but the propagator of error 
amongst the weak and the ignorant ? 

A species of agitation, upon a small scale, has been got up, with a 
view of forcing upon public attention the neglect manifested by the mother- 
country towards the productive resources of India. So far as this agitation 
is limited to the bringing the subject before the Legislature, in the hope ol 
remedying one of the grossest anomalies in our policy, it is innoxious, it 
may be commendable. It is, however, with some surprise that we see, in 
some quarters, this matter treated as a new discovery. Was the neglect ot 
India and of her resources by the mother- country less known ten years ago, 
when the discussions respecting the Company’s charter were going on, than 
now ? Is it not a fact, that the injustice with which India was treated, by 
her products, raw as well as manufactured, being loaded with high and 
prohibitory duties, whilst those of Britain passed almost free into the 
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Indian ports, was pressed over and over again in opposition to the theories 
of the free-traders, who attributed to the lt enterprize and skill of British 
merchants ” what was m reality in a great measure effected by the partia- 
lity of our fiscal system at home ? Was it not proclaimed by the lew who 
endeavoured to make their voices heard, that India was sacrificed to the 
narrow views of merely English politicians, and to the sordid interests of a 
part of the British community; and was not the tacit answer, “It ought to 
be?o sacrificed?” Had the East-India question been considered with the 
sobriety and temper which so great a measure demanded, we have no 
doubt that this part of it, instead of being (as it was) pei verted by the 
ingenuity of the anti-charter parly to their own purposes, would have been 
legarded in a pioper point of view, and put upon a just footing. We did 
all in our humble power to show the impolicy and injustice of making 
Bntish India the corpus vile for the experiments of half-ruined speculators; 
hut that measure was carried by “ agitation,” and bitter have been some of 
its fruits. After the manufactures of India have been ruined, and after 
disastrous proofs of the fallacy of those prognostications which promised 
such might) benefits to Bntish commerce lrom the opening of the India 
liade, a sudden compunction seems to have seized the Legislature, which 
lias condescended to mqune into the allegations contained in the petition of 
the East- India Company, setting forth the obstacles and unequal restric- 
tions to which Indian production-, are subjected in this country, and which 
they ha\e been so long endeavouring to remove. 

We have toiled painfully through the vast mass of evidence collected by 
the two committees, much of which is but a repetition of what was given 
before iho Charter Committees, and some utterly worthless: page after page 
is sometimes consumed in a species of cross-examination, showing at length 
that the witness knows little or nothing upon the point he is examined to, 
and that all his pievious answers should be expunged. The evidence 
taken before the Commons’ Committee occupies (with Appendix, &c.) 710 
pages, and yet was too imperfect to admit of the Committee making a 
report, so that we must have another folio volume or two next session. The 
Loids’ Committee (u'ho seem to have summoned those witnesses only who 
could give evidence upon which reliance might be safely placed) have com- 
pleted their evidence in 200 pages, and have made a report upon the subject 
of the petition. This report develops the principles which the committee 
think should regulate the commerce between Britain and her dependencies. 

'Hie committee begin by stating, that the payments made in this country, 
on account of the territory in India, amount to £3,200,000 annually, and 
that the amount of private fortunes transferred from India hither is about 
47)00,000 a year : for the realization of these large sums, more particu- 
larly the former, which cannot be deferred on account of the state of the 
exchanges, the Government of India can rely “ upon the import of the 
pioducc and manufactures of India, and upon that alone.” The com- 
mittee, moreover, admit that the very peculiar position in which India is 
placed amongst all the other dependencies of the British Crown, gives it 
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u pecultoi* claims tip6n the justice and generosity, as well ' as upon the 
policy^ >of Parliament/' The}- acknowledge that there are 11 imperative 
reasons^ why the people of India should have “the most favourable and 
indulgent hearing,” and that “ it will be a subject of regret if circum- 
stances; of temporary pressure in other dependencies of the Crown, or 
general views of ‘ policy embracing the whole empire,” should render it 
necessary to reject those claims. They recognise the general principle, 
upon which the commercial regulations affecting the intercourse between 
the United Kingdom and her colonial dependencies, and between these 
dependencies, should rest, to be “ that of perfect equality, subject to 
exception only where the permanent interests of the whole empire, or the 
temporary circumstances of any part of our foreign possessions, may seem 
to render such exception necessary or expedient ; that no partial favour 
should grant to one colony any advantage over another, either in the colo- 
nial ports or in those of the United Kingdom ; still less that Parliament 
should partially secure for the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom any advantage in any colonial port over the competing produce 
and manufactures of its own dependencies : for it is the firm conviction of 
the oommittee that colonial possessions, scattered over the four quarters of 
the globe, and legislatively dependent on the acts of a distant government, 
can only be maintained in peaceful and willing obedience, by making strict 
justice and impartiality the sole guides of every legislative proceeding by 
which they may be affected. ” 

Nothing can be fairer than this “ general principle,” and the only mat- 
ter for regret is, that it was not sooner applied to India; that it should 
have been kept as it were m abeyance until the manufactures of that depen- 
dency were ruined past redemption, and her agricultural products, adapted 
for exportation, kept in the back-ground and disabled from competition 
with those of other countries by fiscal laws at home, even where “the per- 
manent interests of the whole empire ” were prejudiced by such policy. If 
the principle here enunciated be the only just principle which should regu- 
late the commercial intercourse between the United Kingdom and her 
dependencies, then has India been treated with flagrant injustice; for 
whilst her silk and coloured fabrics have been prohibited to be used in Eng- 
land, and her cotton manufactures have been loaded with onerous duties 
here, for the protection of our home manufacturers ; whilst her sugar and 
rum have been all but prohibited, as u a partial favour ” to the West- 
lndians, others of her commodities, which did not interfere with any interest, 
have been taxed to such an extent as to discourage both their importation 
and improvement of their quality. These commodities, especially drugs 
and spices, have been charged 100, 200, and 300 percent, on the value of 
the article; and Mr. Larpent, the chairman of the East-India and China 
Association, states that “ the very high duties do prevent the introduction 
of drugs and ..other articles from India ; that Indian drugs are inferior to 
the drugs produced in other parts of the world ; and the answer we get, 
when we urge our correspondents to improve their qualities, is, ‘ your duties 
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are so high, that it is of no use to attempt to improve them.’ ”* This gen- 
tleman has furnished a table, showing instances in which Indian commodi- 
ties are taxed on importation 500, 000, and even 850 per cent, on their 
market value in bond.f 

Dr. Royle’s “ Essay on the productive Resources of India” supplies a 
valuable commentary upon the petition of the East-India Company on this 
subject and the inquiries of the committees. To an extensive development 
of the agricultural capabilities of that country, it adds scientific data, which 
afford highly useful directions for the culture and preparation of the various 
commodities which India already produces or is capable of producing in 
profusion. Dr. Royle proves the capability of its soil “ for all kinds of 
culture, and the probability of their almost indefinite extension, with in- 
creased improvement in most of the principal staples of Indian commerce.” 
We shall borrow from this work some facts which show the vast resources 
of India in respect to commodities which are of prime importance to Britain, 
and notice the effects which the jealous, partial, and discouraging policy of 
England has produced upon them. 

To begin with sugar. This article is one of the ancient products of j 
India. It is mentioned in the Code of Menu, and its Indian name, sakkhar y . 
is evidently the origin of its European denominations. The cane was car- 
ried to the West Indies from the East. The heavy duty upon East-India 
sugar prevented its importation by the Company, on a large scale, till 1792, 
when, in consequence of the high price of sugar in England, inducements 
were offered for the encouragement of its growth and manufacture, and the 
impulse given thereto has immensely extended the production of this article. 
Defects still exist in the culture and mode of manufacture, which interfere 
materially with the cost and quality of East-India sugar. The reduction of 
the duty, the introduction of superior canes, and the diminished supply from 
the West Indies, may be expected to give ampler scope to this product. 
The increase in the import of unrefined East-India sugar since 1835, 
when the duty was reduced from 32s. to 2Js. per cwt., is no less than 
328,000 cwt. According to Mr. Trevelyan^ the increase that would pro- 
bably take place in the production of sugar in India, if the encouragement * 
were given as prayed for in the petition (namely, a perfect equality with 
West-Indian sugar), is “quite unlimited;” the valley of the Ganges, a 
tract of alluvial country of extraordinary fertility, 1,000 miles long and 
from 150 to 300 miles broad, might grow sugar sufficent for the consump- 
tion of the whole world. But rum is, as he observes, a component part 
°f sugar, and “ until everything that is manufactured from the sugar-cane 
,n India is put upon an equal footing with everything that is manufactured 
horn the sugar-cane in the W r est Indies, we shall not have fair play.” Here, 
however, the Lords’ Committee perceive an exception to their principle ; 
they think that, at the present moment, the duty on East-India rum should 
n °t be at once, in all cases, assimilated to that levied on West-India rum. 
Now, the differential duty on East-India rum amounts to a prohibition of 
• Lords, 379 , 384. f Ibid. t p. SI. J Lord*, 777. 
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its importation for home-consumption, and consequently checks the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane ;* and Mr. Trevelyan says that the inequality of the 
rum-duties produoes a feeling amongst natives as well as Europeans in India, 
that the interests of the latter are sacrificed. 

Another article is tobacco, which, from the British colonics in Amp. 
rica, pays 2s. 9d. per lb., and from British India 3s. per lb., the rate 
imposed upon tobacoo from foreign states, which is much more valuable; 
“ so that,” as Mr. Trevelyan observes, “the duty upon East-India tobacco 
is really much heavier than that upon the Virginian tobacco/'t This gen- 
tleman, as well as Dr. Royle and Mr. Sym,$ who cultivated the article in 
India, is of opinion that excellent tobacco might be grown there to any 
extent, if proper attention be paid to its culture. “ It must never be for- 
gotten," Dr. Royle remarks, “that American tobacco did not attain its 
pre-eminence until after years of unremitted attention both on the part ot 
the Government and of the cultivators of Virginia.”^ We are glad to per- 
ceive that the Lords’ Committee recommend “ that no advantage be given 
in British ports to the tobacco of British America over that of British 
India." Why should any advantage ever have been given? 

Drugs are the next articles, of those referred to in the petition, which we 
shall notice. The effect of the high duties on these commodities we have 
already alluded to. “ Many Indian drugs are inferior,” observes Dr. Royle, 
“from the carelessness of the natives in preparing and collecting them ; but 
a part of their imputed inferiority is ascribablc to their being merely diffe- 
rent in their constituents from some of those better known, which are im- 
ported from other parts of the world ; for it is only when the constituents 
of a natural product are accurately known that we can speak with any con- 
fidence of its relative value. Those natural products employed by the 
natives of India in their various arts might, if better known, be useful also 
for the manufacturers of Europe." (| All these prospective benefits, how- 
ever, are cut off, whilst the inequalities of duty on these articles check both 
production and improvement— “inequalities the more grievous, from the dis- 
advantage being thrown upon the poorer country.’’^] 

To show the impulse given to consumption by the reduction of the duty 
on Indian commodities, and the false policy, even in a fiscal point of view, 
upon which the Legislature has acted with relation to them, let us take the 
example of pepper, which interferes with no rival British interest. In 182o, 
when the duty was 2s. 6d. per lb. (about 1,200 per cent.), the quantity 
imported was f),438,428 lbs., the quantity cleared for home consumption, 
850,087 lbs., and the net amount of revenue was £‘106, 222. The duty 
was then reduced to Is. (from British possessions), when the importation 
rose to 14,091,799 lbs., the consumption to 2,529,027 lbs., and the revenue, 
instead of falling off, increased to £126,517. Since then (in 1837), the 
duty has been reduced to 6d. per lb. (without distinction of growth), and 
the consumption has increased, though not proportionably. Mr. Larpent 

* Mr. typlyilh Commons, 233. t lords, 796. t IK, 601* 

§ Eway. p, 25f. I Ibid., p. 396. 1 Melvtllj Commons, 560. 
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thinks the present duty (whioh is 200 or 300 per cent, upon prime cast) is 
still too high, and that the consumption, whioh is now 2,635,000 lbs,, might 
be raised to 5,000,000 lbs., or even 6,000,000 lbs., which is the calculated 
amount of demand, according to population, and Malabar produces from 
15,000,000 lbs. to 20,000,000 lbs. 

To prove that it is not only the removal of disabilities, but fostering and 
encouragement, which are required in order to develop in their perfection 
the productive resources of India, we shall adduoe two articles, cotton and 
indigo. 

The account of the Indian cotton culture is one of the most interesting 
portions of Dr. Hoyle’s work. That cotton was an original product of 
India is proved not only by the testimony of Herodotus and Nearchus, but 
by the very name of its fabric : the Hebrew karpas , the Greek karpasos , 
the Latin carbasus , are identical with the Sanscrit karpasa . The quality 
which the raw cotton of India is capable of acquiring is ascertained by the 
delicacy atid beauty of the Dacca fabrics, the art of making which (that gave 
employment to 200,600 persons) is now lost through the extinction of the 
demand by the intrusion of the flimsy but cheaper fabrics of England, by 
aid of the inequality of our fiscal regulations. " Seeing that cotton is one 
of the indigenous products of India,” observes Dr. Iloyle, “ and one which 
has been so long cultivated in the country for the uses of its inhabitants, it 
strikes one ns extraordinary to hear India frequently adduced as a country 
incapable of producing the liner kinds of cotton.” There is, in fact, no 
inherent incapacity to produce such kinds, but as there is no demand for 
them in India, since it has been “ inundated with the proceeds of the inces- 
sant working of English machinery as the merchants have found that the 
cotton of India, as it is, will be bought for England and China and yield 
a profit, without the risk of making large advances on an uncertain result, 
the planters have no encouragement to bestow extra labour and expense 
upon the improvement of their cotton. When any spirited planter has pro- 
duced finer cotton, he has found that it brought, at the presidency market, 
only the same price as the ordinary cotton of the country. Here, then, are 
to be found the causes which have defeated the efforts of the Company, con-* 
tmued for nearly half a century, to improve the quality of Indian cotton, 
and which have resulted only in an augmentation of its quantity. Here, 
then, is a ground of indulgence towards India, for it cannot be contended 
that “the permanent interests of the whole empire” are not concerned in 
the supply from thence of an article essential to our manufacturing industry, 
for which we arc now in a great measure indebted to foreigners and livals. 

The improvement of Indian cotton wool depends upon two very diffe- 
rent processes : the culture of the plunt, so as to obtain a good length and 
quality of staple, which requires the application of scientific principles ; 
®nd the collecting it in as clean a state as possible, which is entirely meeha- 
Moal. For the former, a selection of proper kinds of cotton, that is, 
species suited to peculiar situations, and attention to every thing which is 
deluded under the term climate, arc necessary. It is obvious that these 
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matters cannot be left to natives, careless, negligent, and improvident by- 
habit. The Indian Home Government has nt length taken measures to intro, 
duce, under European and American superintendence (ns detailed in our 
Journal for September), a system of culture and preparation which will 
bring the properties of Indian cotton to a decisive test. The notion that 
the Company's land-assessments have checked the growth of cotton in 
India, is one of those vulgar errors, which owe their currency to the 
“ agitators " and pamphleteers, whose office it is to misrepresent the 
Indian Government. “ It is now the general rule and practice throughout 
India," observes Lord Auckland, in his able minute on the cultivation of 
cotton in India,* “that the assessment on land cultivated with superior pro- 
ducts shall be no higher than the average rate of land of similar quality, 
whatever the crop reared on it, and the custom of taking revenue in kind 
is nowhere retained." 

As a warrant for our expectations of the result of encouragement and 
attention given to the growth of cotton wool, let us look at their effects in 
respect to indigo, also an indigenous product of India. The success of tlio 
culture of this vegetable, like that of cotton-cull ure, depends as much upon 
skill, combined with energy, in the cultivators and manipulators, as upon 
suitableness of climate. f During the first century of the Company’s com- 
merce, indigo formed a prominent article of importation; but, like many 
other Indian products, though intrinsically good, its value was diminished by 
carelessness in the preparation, as well as in packing. The rivalry of otliei 
countries kept East-India indigo in the back-ground, and in the middle of the 
last century, Great Britain and the rest, of Europe were supplied by the 
Spaniards and French from America and St. Domingo. In 1780, the 
East-India Company made extraordinary efforts to increase the production 
of indigo and to improve its quality, and persevering, in spite of serious 
losses, in 1792, they were rewarded by finding that it surpassed the Ame- 
rican, French, and Spanish. Eventually, under the management of Euro- 
pean planters, to whom the Company entirely surrendered the cultivation, 
it has attained a pitch of prosperity which could scarcely have been antici- 
pated, immense sums of money being embuiked in the cultivation of indigo 
in India. “The whole history, culture, and manufacture," Dr. Boyle 
justly remarks, “ afford most useful lessons for the means to be adopted lor 
ensuring success in other cultures, which at first appear equally unprofit- 
able, but are not more hopeless." 

The comparative inferiority of Indian productions is, with peculiar 
injustice, by many attributed (like famines and storms) to the government 
of the East-India Company, to whom the country is, in fact, indebted, m 
a greit degree, for all the benefits they have deriv ed from the amount of 
amelioration which the Indian products have acquired. When it is con- 
sidered that the fiscal regulations of the mother-country have been in diicot 
hostility to the productions, raw or manufactured, of India, sacrificing 
them without scruple to the groundless complaints of British manufactuicis, 

* App. to Commons’ Report, p. 567. t Royle, Eitay, P- M. 
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Of to the jealousy of West-Indian planters;, when it is recollected that 
the Company had no funds hut their commercial profits wherewith, tp 
stimulate the apathy of native producers, and that political reasons precluded 
them from having recourse, but upon a very small scale, to the praoticol 
skill of Europeans, the wonder is, that with so many difficulties, against so 
many obstacles, and in spite of the open opposition of the mothcr^country, 
the Company were able to give so great a development to the resources of 
India— a country where, though the soil be rich and the climate propitious, 
the arts of agriculture are rude, and the population, from superstition as 
well as habit, hostile to improvement. I 
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Chavtek III. 

The Bay of Biscay well merits its turbulent character ; of this we soon had 
ample demonstration, for the Rottenbeam Castle had scarcely entered within 
its stormy bounds, when the wind, hitherto moderate, became rough and 
boisterous, and in a little time freshened almost to a gale; the vessel began to 
pitch and roll— the shrouds cracked — the few sails set were strained almost to 
splitting-and mountain seas with wild foamy crests ever and anon burst over 
us, clearing the waste and forecastle, and making the “ good ship ” quiver 
through every plank and timber. These sublimities were quite new to me, and 
produced their usual effects on the unseasoned-an involuntary tribute to Old 

Ocean not a metrical outpouring, but one of a less spiritual quality, on 

which it would be superfluous to dilate. Oh, sea-sickness ! thou cream of 
miseries— thou ocean-purgatory !— thou quintescence of all that is heart- 
subduing ! — how presumptuous would it be in me to essay a description of 
thee, when so many better qualified have failed in the attempt, from the early 
voyager per hoy to Margate and Ramsgate, to the bolder spirits of more 
recent times, who, leaving the pleasant sounds of Bow bells, recklessly brave 
the dangers of a transit to Calais and Boulogne !— how often hast thou been 
descanted upon in tours and other imperishable works, in which the hardships 
and adventures of their writers arc recorded ! 

Our first day’s dinner on board, with things in the state I have described— 
i.e. the Rottenbeam Castle reeling and staggering like a drunken man— was a 
most comical affair, and I should have enjoyed it extremely had my nausea 
been less. It is true, with some variations, the scene was afterwards fre- 
quently repeated (except when sea-pie was the order of the day); but then, 
though I was no longer qualmish, it in turn had lost the master-charm ol 
novelty. We were summoned to dinner as usual, on the day in question, by 
the drummers and fifers— or rather, to be more respectful, the “ Captain’s 
Band but, from the difficulty of preserving an equilibrium, these worthies 
mangled the “ Roast Beef of Old England” most unmercifully. The dapper 
little steward, with his train of subordinates, had some difficulty in traversing 
the deck with their savoury burthens; unable to march as before, heads erect, 
like a squad of recruits, the grand purveyor, with his silver tureen m the 
van, they now emerged theatrically from the culinary regions— advancing 
.with slides and side-steps, like a corps de ballet — now a halt, then a simu ta 
neous run— then balancing on one leg— and finally (hitting the moment o an 
equipoise) a dart into the cuddy, where, with some little difficulty, each con- 
trived to deposit his dish. The passengers, emerging from various doors and 
openings, tottering and holding-on as best they might, now made their way u 
seats, and amidst the most abominable creaking and groaning that ever sa u e 
my ears, the operation of dinner began. In spite of sand-bags, however, ant 
all other appliances, there was no restraining the ambulatory freaks o 
dishes, and we were scarcely seated when a tremendous lee-lurch sent a ture 
of pea-soup souse over the doctor’s kerseymere waistcoat and BrummeU tie 
and a roast pig, as if suddenly resuscitated and endued with a spirit of frenzy 
darted from its dish, and, cantering furiously down the whole length o n 
table, finally effected a lodgment in Miss Dobikins’ lap, to the infinite disco 
of that young dady, who, uttering a faint shriek, hastily essayed, with 
O’Shaughnessy’s assistance, to divest herself of the intrusive porker. > 
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my part, was nearly overwhelmed by an involuntary embrace from the charm- 
ing Miss Olivia ; whilst, to add to the confusion, at this particular moment, 
Mr. Cadet Grundy, governed rather by sight than a due consideration of cir- 
cumstances and the laws of gravitation, made a desperate lunge at one of the 
swinging tables, which he thought was making a most dangerous approach te 
the perpendicular, in order to steady it, and the immediate result was, a fear- 
ful crash of glasses and decanters, and a plentiful libation of port and sherry. 
“Are ye mod, Sir, to do that?” exclaimed the captain, with ill-suppressed 
vexation at the destruction of his glasses, and forgetting his usual urbanity. 
“ I thought they were slipping off, Sir,” said Grundy, with great humility.” 
“Ye ha’ slupped them off in gude airnest yeersel, Sir,’* rejoined Captain 
McGuffin, unable, however, to repress a smile, in which all joined, at the 
idea of Grundy’s extreme simplicity. “ Dinna ye ken, Sir, that it’s the ship, 
and not the swing-table, that loses its pairpendicular ? Here, steward,” con- 
tinued he, “ clare away these frogments, and put mair glasses on the table.” 
The colloquy ended, there was a further lull, when, heave yo ho ! away went 
the ship on the other side; purser jammed up against the bulk-head — rolls— 
legs and wings— boiled beef, carrots, and potatoes, all racing, as if to see 
which would first reach the other side of the table. At this instant, snap 
went a chair-lashing, and the ex-resident of Paugulabad was whirled out of the 
cuddy-door, like a thunder-bolt, “ There she goes again !” exclaimed the 
second-mate ; “ hold on, gentlemen.” The caution was well-timed, for down 
she went on the opposite tack ; once more, the recoil brought the colonel back 
again, with the force of a battering-ram, attended by an awful smash of the 
butler’s plate-basket, and other deafening symptoms of re-action. Oh, ’tis 
brave sport, a cuddy-dinner in an Indiaman, and your ship rolling gun-wales 
under ! By the powers, now, but this bates evory thing entirely,” exclaimed 
Ensign Gorman, who, like myself, was a griff, and had never witnessed any 
thing of the sort before. “ Oh, it’s nothing at all this, mere child’s play, to 
what you’ll have round the Cape,” observed the second-mate, grinning with 
malice prepense. “ The deuce take you, now, Grinnerson, for a Jove's com- 
forter,” rejoined the ensign laughing ; “ sure if it’s worse than this it is we’ll 
be sailing bottom upwards, and ateing our males with our heels in the air.” 

Oh, I assure you, it’s a mere trifle this to the rolling and pitching I myself 
have experienced,” said the little colonel, who, having recovered his seat and 
composure, now put in his oar, unwilling to he silent when any thing wonder- 
ful was on the tapis. “I remember,” continued the ex-resident, picking his’ 
teeth nenchalament (he generally picked his teeth when delivered of a bouncer), 
that was — let me see, about the year 1810 — shortly after I resigned the- 
residency of Paugulabad — we were off Cape Lagullas, when our vessel rolled 
incessantly for a fortnight in the heaviest sea I ever remember to have seen ; 
we were half our time under water — a shark actually swam through the cuddy 
•-every thing went by the board— live stock all washed away— couldn’t cook 
the whole time, but lived on biscuit, Bologna sausages, Bombay ducks, and 
so forth. To give you an idea of it — the ladies will excuse me— I actually 
wore out the seats of two pair of inexpressibles from the constant friction to 
which they were subjected— a sort of perpetual motion— no preserving the 
same centre of gravity for a single moment.” This sally of the colonel’s had 
an equally disturbing effect on the gravity of the cuddy party, and all laughed 
heartily at it. “ You were badly enough off, certainly, colonel,” said our 
the second officer (with a sly wink at one of his confederates) ; “ but I 
think I can mention a circumstance of the kind still more extraordinary. When 



I was last in the China seas, in th$ John Tomk'm , she rolled sp prodigiou&Jy 
after a tuffoon, that she actually wore off all the copper sheathing, and very 
nearly set the ship on fire by this same friction you speak of. It’s strange, but 
as true as what you have just mentioned, colonel.” “ Sir,” said the colonel 
bristling up, for he did not at all relish the drift of this story, “ you are dij 
posed to be pleasant, Sir; facetious, Sir; but let me beg in future that y OU 
will reserve your jokes for some one else, and not exhibit your humour at m v 
expense; or it may be unpleasant to both of us.” All looked grave-thc 
affair was becoming serious- the colonel was a known fire-eater, and Grinner- 
son, who saw he had overshot the mark, seemed a little disconcerted, but 
struggled to preserve his composure— it was a juncture well calculated to test 
all the powers of impudence and tact of that very forward gentleman ; but 
some how or other, he did back cleverly out of the scrape, without any addi- 
tional offence to the colonel’s dignity, or a farther compromise of his own, 
and before the cloth was removed, a magnanimous challenge to Mr. Grin! 
nerson, u to take wine,” came from the colonel (who at bottom was a very 
worthy little man, though addicted, unfortunately, to the Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto vein), and convinced us that happily no other sort of challenge was to be 
apprehended. And so ended my first day’s dinner in a high sea in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Now had the moon, resplendent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s pure azure shed her sacred light. 

In plain prose, it was past seven bells, and I (like Mahomed’s coffin) was 
swinging in the steerage, forgetful of all my cares ; whether in my dreams I 
was wandering once more, as in childhood’s days, by the flowery margin of 
the silver Avon, listening to the blackbird’s mellow note from the hawthorn 
dell— lightly footing the Spanish dance in Mangcon’s ball-room at Clifton— or 
comfortably sipping a cup of bohea in the family circle at home— I do not now 
well remember; but whatever was the nature of those sweet illusions, they 
were suddenly dispelled, in the dead of the night, by one of the most fearful 
agglomerations of stunning sounds that ever broke the slumbers of a cadet : 
groaning timbers— hoarse shouts— smashing crockery— falling knife-boxes— 
and the loud gurgling bubble of invading waters all at once, and with terrible 
discord, burst upon my astonished ear. Thinking the ship was scuttling, or 
that some other (to me unknown) marine disaster was befalling her, I sprung 
up in a state between sleeping and waking, overbalanced my cot, and was 
pitched out head-foremost on the deck. Here a body of water, ancle-deep, 
and washing to and fro, lent a startling confirmation to my apprehensions that 
the ship was actually in articulo immersionis. I struggled to gain my feet, 
knocked my naked shins against a box of saddlery of the major’s, slipped and 
slid about on the wet and slimy deck, and finally, my feet flying from under 
me, came bump down on the broadest side of my person, with stunning em- 
phasis and effect. Another effort to gain the erect position was successful, 
and, determined to visit the “ glimpses of the moon ” once more before I be- 
came food for fishes, I hurriedly and instinctively scrambled my way towards 
the companion-ladder. Scarcely was I in its vicinity, and holding on by a 
staunchion, when the vessel gave another profound roll, so deep that the said 
ladder, being ill-secured, fell over backwards, saluting the deck with a tre- 
mendous bang, followed by a second crash, and bubbling of waters effecting a 
forcible entry. Paralyzed and confounded by this succession of sounds and 
disasters, I turned, still groping in the darkness, to seek some information 
touching this uproar, from some one of the neighbouring sleepers. I soon 
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lighted on a hammock, and tracing the mummy-case affair from the feet 
upwards, my hands rested on a cold nose, then a rough curly pate surmount- 
ing it, whose owner, snoring with a ten-pig power, would, I verily believe, 
have slept on had the crash of doom been around him. “ Iloilo ! here,” said 
I, giving him a shake. A grunt and a mumbled execration were all it elicited. 

I repeated the experiment, and having produced some symptoms of conscious- 
ness, begged earnestly to know if all I have described was an ordinary occur- 
rence, or if we were really going to the bottom. I had now burly roused the 
sleeping lion ; up he started in a terrible passion ; asked me what the deuce 
made me bother him with my nonsense at that time of night, and then, con- 
signing me to a place whence no visitor is permitted to return, once more 
addressed himself to his slumbers. This refreshing sample of nautical philo- 
sophy, though rather] startling, convinced me that I had mistaken the extent 
of the danger ; in fact, there was none at all ; so feeling my way back to my 
cot, I once more, though with becoming caution, got into it, determined, 
sink or swim, to have my sleep out. On rising, disorder and misery, in 
various shapes, a wet deck and boxes displaced, met my view ; I found my 
coat and pantaloons pleasantly saturated with sea-water, which it appeared 
had entered by an open port or scuttle, and that my hoots had sailed away to 
some unknown region on a voyage of discovery. “ Oh ! why did I ‘ list ?’ ” I 
exclaimed, in the bitterness of my discomfort; “ why did I ever ‘list?’” 
Ye cadets, attend to the moral which this narrative conveys, and learn by my 
unhappy example, always to secure )our toggery, high and dry, before you 
turn in, and to study well the infirmities of that curious pendulum-balance, the 
cot, lest, like me, ye he suddenly decanted therefrom on the any-thing-but- 
downy surface of an oaken deck ! 

With what feelings of delight does the youth first enter upon the fairy 
region of the tropics, a region which Cook and Anson, and the immortal fic- 
tions of St. Pierre and De Foe, have invested in his estimation with a sweet 
and imperishable charm ! The very air to him is redolent of a spicy aroma, 
of a balmy and tranquilizing influence, whilst delicious hut indefinable visions 
of the scenes he is about to visit — of palmy groves, and painted birds, and 
coral isles, “ in the deep sea set,” float before him in all those roseate hues 
with which the young and excited fancy loves to paint them. Paul and Vir- 
ginia — Robinson — Friday — goats — savages and monkeys — ye arc all for ever 
bound to my heart by the golden links of early association and acquaintance- t 
ship, llappy Juan Fernandez, too 1 Atalantis of the wave -Utopia of the 
roving imagination — how oft have I longed to abide in ye, and envied Robin- 
son his fate— honest man of goat-skins and unrivalled resources ! But one 
ingredient, a wife, was wanting to complete your felicity; had you but rescued 
one of the Miss Fridays from the culinary fate designed for her brother, and 
made her your companion, you would have been the most comfortable 
fellow on record. 

Griffin as I was, I partook strongly of these common hut delightful feelings 
I have attempted to describe, and in the change of climate and objects which 
every week’s sail brought forth, found much to interest and excite me — the 
shoal of flying-fish, shooting like a silver shower from the ocean, and skim- 
min g lightly over the crested waves; the gambols of the porpoise; the capture 
°f a shark; fishing for bonetta off the bowsprit; a water-spout ; speculations 
°n a distant sail ; her approach ; the friendly greeting; the first and last! — 
* ere all objects and events pleasing in themselves, but doubly so when viewed 
ln relation to the general monotony of a life at sea. Nothing, I think, de- 
^iW.^w;vi.N.S.VoL.33.No.!31. 2 J) 
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RAMBLES IN CEYLON. 

BY AN OFFICER. 

Chaptkr I. 

From Delhi to Cape Comorin, from the banks of the Indus to those of the 
Brahmaputra, every part of our vast Indian territories has furnished an unfail- 
ing theme for descriptive writers ; yet, strange to say, the beautiful and 
romantic island of Ceylon, although almost touching, and, “ if ancient tales 
say true,” formerly forming a continuation of, the peninsula of Hindustan, has 
hitherto remained enveloped in comparative obscurity. It is true, indeed, that 
histories of the island are not wanting; but lighter works, giving those minute 
details of scenes and impressions which, though interesting to the general 
reader, are infinitely beneath the dignity of history, are no where to be found. 
It is after reflecting upon this hiatus in light Oriental literature, that the 
author has ventured to submit the following “Rambles in Ceylon” to the 
reader, in the hope that they may in some measure tend to obviate the unme- 
rited indifference generally entertained towards that interesting and important 
colony. 

Ceylon was, in the olden time, known by the name of Scrcndib. In the 
enchanting Arabian Nights, frequent mention is made of the island, as the 
theatre of many of the gorgeous scenes that are so splendidly depicted in 
those Eastern tales. Scrcndib has ever been a tetra incognita , and, therefore, 
a land of story and romance. 

More than three hundred years have elapsed since the Portuguese first 
visited Ceylon, and their subsequent settlement on its western shores ; hut 
neither the enterprising colonists of that nation, nor their successors, the 
Dutch, ever succeeded in their various attempts to establish a permanent 
station within the country occupied by the savage and independent aborigines, 
whose territories comprised the whole of that elevated region in the interior 
now denominated theKandian province, together with the flat country extend- 
ing northward to Anurajahpoora, the ancient capital of the Kandian dynasty 
The European colonists were only able to retain possession of the coast, and 
of a belt of land encircling the island, varying from twenty to thirty miles in 
breadth. This, after many severe contests with the natives, was secured to 
the Dutch by treaties, which were, however, violated whenever the interests 
of either of the contending parties prompted them so to do. These constant 
feuds had the effect of keeping up a spirit of hostility, and the Dutch were 
regarded with such suspicion and enmity, as to render it dangerous for them 
to traverse the interior of the island with a view of discovering the resources 
of the country, and dispelling the mist of obscurity in which, from time imme- 
morial, the inland provinces had been enveloped. Other causes co-operated to 
prevent the European invaders from obtaining much insight into the character 
and resources of the island. The early colonists were, generally speaking, 
rapacious and illiterate ; adventurers, whose chief aim was immediate gain, 
wherewith to quit an unhealthy and inhospitable shore. Such men were little 
likely to encounter imminent risk amidst inimical savages and pestilential 
swamps, in an attempt to throw light on a subject that had hitherto baffled 
inquiry. Thus the chief, if not the only, knowledge of the interior of Ceylon 
was derived from the hasty notes of military officers, during the occa- 
sional incursions made by the Dutch into the Kandian territory. These, how- 
ever, were few and scanty, and chiefly dwelt on the physical sufferings of the 
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troops in their painful marches through the deadly jungles which overspread 
the island. Harassed by a vigilant enemy, and oppressed by the climate and 
the want of supplies, the writers seem tg have had little leisure, and still less 
inclination, to observe the character and natural advantages of the country 
through which they advanced, 

On the surrender of the Dutch possessions to the British, in 1796, this 
state of topographical ignorance still continued to exist for several years. The 
fame of British conquest on the Indian main had penetrated even into the 
recesses of the Kandian jungles, and, although they rejoiced at the unceremo- 
nious expulsion of their ancient enemies, the dwellers therein could not but feel 
alarmed at the near approach of a power, compared to which the Dutch were 
utterly insignificant. In the hope of overpowering the British, before their 
hold of the country was yet strengthened by time, and their troops inured to 
the climate, the Kandian monarch prepared to open hostilities against them. 
The war thus forced on the British was waged with various success, and ter- 
minated without any cession on either side ; but the numerous casualties 
caused by the insalubrious climate would probably have deterred the new 
invaders from a second attempt to penetrate into the interior with a military 
force. Fortune, however, befriended them, and the kingdom that had re- 
tained its independence against the repeated efforts of three European powers, 
finally succumbed to the influence of internal dissension. 

The Kandian government was a pure despotism, and the sovereigns who 
successively ruled were generally unsparing in the exercise of their unbounded 
prerogative, and cruel in the execution of their judicial sentences. Cruelty 
and dissimulation appear to have ever been the prominent characteristics of 
the Kandian people, who were accustomed to witness with indifference the 
most horrid tortures inflicted with the sanction of law. But the ferocity of 
Srce Wikreme ltajah Singha, who was the reigning monarch in 1815, so far 
surpassed that of his most tyrannical predecessors, as to cause general disaffec- 
tion and secret cabals for the purpose of deposing him. The chief adigar (a 
title which would seem to correspond with that of viceroy) took advantage of 
the rising discontent to declare against his sovereign, and, conscious of his own 
weakness, called upon the British for support and the aid of a military force. 
Such a favourable conjuncture was eagerly seized npon, and a strong detach- 
ment accordingly advanced to the assistance of the rebellious vassal, which, 
with little difficulty, secured the capital, and the person of the king. This 
Eastern Caligula was forthwith despatched to the fortress of Vellore, on the 
Indian continent, where lie remained “ in durance vile ” during the rest of his 
life. 

A secure footing in the centre of the island having been thus established, 
every precaution that could tend to secure its permanence was adopted. Nor 
did they prove unnecessary ; for the Kandians, when their civil animosities 
began to subside, discovered the fatal error they had committed by invoking 
the aid of interested auxiliaries. Before the British power in the interior had 
existed for two years, the native chieftains put their hostile designs into execu- 
tion, and roused their countrymen to arms. But the peaceable occupation of 
the capital and surrounding country, even for the brief period of two years, 
gave the new rulers over the Kandian territory advantages that had never been 
enjoyed by the Dutch or Portuguese. To this circumstance must in some 
measure be attributed the complete success that attended the British opera- 
tions in tlje war that now raged throughout the island, the inmost recesses of 
which were everywhere penetrated by the victorious European troops. 
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length universally quelled, and' the htWtfte fOetfrigsl dfthe f&tiVbSJ' ^hfdi'guve 
rise to it; gradually subsided. ' * Aj *' ' > ij 

Since the termination of this outbYeak; no 1 in^tirrdcitibti ’bf iihportance 
has taken place, and there is now no part df India wffere'the population is 
more pacifically inclined than that of CeyloiV. Tlnft, from the most perse- 
vering and indomitable foes that Europeans have encountered in the East, the 
natives of the Kandian country have become the mbst tranquil’ and contented 
subject* that Britain controls in her Oriental possessions, 
u Hhvirig thus briefly glanced at the history of Ceylon, or rather of the king- 
dbttv that, until lately, existed in the heart of the island, and occupied its 
fairest provinces, the reader will probably feel the more interested in contem- 
plating the present position and prospects of this thriving colony, which the 
Writer, whose professional duties led him to reside in Ceylon from 183(5 until 
the close of the past year, will endeavour to sketch in the course of the fol- 
lowing papers. During his stay, he visited the principal places in the island, 
and as detailed accounts of them are not to he found in any work on British 
India, a general description of them will not, it is presumed, be considered 
superfluous or uninteresting. Dispensing, therefore, with the somewhat thread- 
bare’ subject of a voyage to India by the Cape route, the numerous accounts of 
which have nearly palled the public appetite, he will at once plunge in mcilm 
res, and commence with his first view of the shores of Ceylon. 

Ships from Europe bound for Ceylon usually make the land in the vicinity 
of Dondra Head, the most southern point of the island, where the inland 
country is hilly and the coast particularly bold. Nothing regarding India is, 
perhaps, more generally known in Europe, than the tameness and uniformity 
that characterize the long line of the coast of Hindustan ; but the southern, 
and more particularly the south-eastern coast of Ceylon is the converse of this. 
Instead of a low sandy shore, fringed with coco-nut trees and palmyras, “few 
and far between,” which our previously-conceived ideas of Eastern scenery 
had led us to anticipate, we beheld thickly-wooded hills, rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge, and a country clad in an universal green, only Varied by the 
occasional appearance of some bold and naked rock, while far in the distance 
loomed Adam’s Peak, towering over the comparatively low mountains that 
surround it. 

i The whole of the southern coast of Ceylon, when viewed from the sea, is 
highly picturesque and romantic. Nature appears to have delighted in form- 
ing this part of the island into a seeming chaos of hill and dale. The rocky 
summits of the mountains are thrown into the most fantastic shapes— impreg- 
nable castles, with innumerable turrets, martizans, and “ coignes of vantage, 
appear to frown defiance. As the spectator sails along the coast, these rocky 
combinations fade away, and arc replaced by others equally Curious ami 
striking. . 

I iv the interior of India, there are doubtless many scenes of nature rivalling 
or; perhaps, surpassing the magnificence of the most romantic provinces of 
Ceylon} but the bold and wild coast of the island stands unrivalled by any 
purtTof the Indian peninsula. This description of the Ceylon coast must, how- 
ever, be understood only to apply to that portion of it mofct remote from the 
Indian continent, As the adjacent shores approach, they seem also to approSi- 
mate in their general features and aspect, until, in the vicinity of jfiflna, on 
the riofthern coast, the distinction is reduced to nothing 
appearance of wood On the island than on the main land. 
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iyith ^t,Yi$w pf bending; by alje. jant^wind, which usually prevails at 
n jght, levea wlip ( n ; the jnost peifect calms are experienced during the day* we 
kept close to the western shore of the island, which we were thus enabled 
closely tp, reconnoitre., , At the clo$e of day, a ripple on the face of the placid 
deep ftnnpwpced the cpmingof the hoped-for breeze, A few hours’ sailing with 
this constant yet light zephyr brought us within sight of the Colombo light- 
house. 

When day broke, we found ourselves within a few miles of the fort of 
Colombo, and in the midst of a fleet of Ceylon canoes, which are of a very 
peculiar construction, not met with elsewhere in India, By means of a float- 
ing log of wood, termed an outrigger and attached to the canoes by, slightly 
arched spars of ten or twelve feet in length, which project at right angles 
froni the gunwales of the boats, the frail vessels arc prevented from capsizing; 
and so safe are they thus rendered, that they live in a heavy sea, and rarely 
meet with any serious accident. They carry one large sail, which, eveh 
with the lightest breath of air, propels the slight skiff' over the water at a 
surprising rate. These craft came off in great numbers to the ship with fruit, 
fish, and bread. The pine-apples, which were sold for a funam (l|d), were 
eagerly purchased by the new-comers from England, to whom the price 
demanded seemed marvellous. With the exception of the delicious pine* 
apple, there are few fruits in the island worthy of mention. The land of the 
East is generally associated with a profusion of fruit, but those who arrive 
with such an impression are invariably disappointed. Thanks to the eternal 
summer of Ceylon, the best fruits, the pine-apple, the plaintain, the purmne- 
Ion, or fjhadock, as it is called in the West-Indies, are always procurable; 
hut whether on account of their abundance and consequent familiarity, or of 
their generally indifferent flavour, they are little relished by European resi- 
d?uts, and frequently leave the table untouched. 

Before noon, on the 7th of March 183(J, we came to anchor in the roads of 
Colombo. , The roadstead is much exposed to the violence of the south-west 
monsoon, but from October to March, inclusive, the sea on the western 
shores of Ceylon is “ unripplcd as glass may be ” Large ships usually anchor 
nearly a mile from the land; but there is sufficient water for the coasting craft 
immediately under the guns of the fort, which stands on a projecting tongue 
°f land, and has a fine appearance when viewed from the sea. No time was 
lpst in effecting a landing. None, save those who have doubled the Cape, can 
appreciate the luxury of treading on terra firma, after a four months’ imprison* 
ment on hoard ship. On such an occasion, the most phlegmatic share in the 
general excitement, and cheerfulness usurps the place of the previous ennui, 
which, towards the close of a long voyage, usually reigns in all its terrors. 

Hqre no surf rolls eternally, as at Madras and the adjacent coast, nor are 
moving accidents by flood ” chronicled as having often occurred in the har- 
bour of Colombo. Without any adventure, we accordingly made our way to 
the landing-place, aud from thence to our respective abodes. Hospitality is 
said to be the virtue most cultivated in India, and it is certainly true that more 
attention js shown to strangers in our Eastern possessions, than they would 
e xpenence in their native land. Many causes combine to produce this effect^ 
^ WiP; there ate no inns, or places of public accommodation worthy of that 
na me; the wayfarer is thus thrown on the commiseration of a sympathizing 
Public,^ 0 feel.^pund not to allow the absence of “ mine host ” to be felt aa 
8l MP$?^$Uen<qe by the traveller. The monotony of country station* in India 
18 an Additional inducement to the exercise of hospitality ; the presence of a 
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stranger is an excellent excase for a “ gathering ” at the house where he i s 
located. The scandal of the Mofussil is exchanged for the gossip of the 
Carnatic, and the guest thus repays the attentions of his entertainer. In this 
respect, Colombo forms no exception to the customs of India. The party, of 
which I was a unit, speedily found themselves domiciled in the houses of sun. 
dry good Samaritans. A large proportion of the European residents at Co- 
lombo live without the walls of the fort, in which the temperature is much 
higher than in the less confined suburbs that extend on either side of the 
works along the sca-shorc. All public offices and the principal buildings are, 
however, within the fort, which is, therefore, the great resort “ where mer- 
chants most do congregate.” The streets, as in the generality of military 
works, run at right angles with each other, and are sufficiently wide and well- 
ventilated. A great portion of the space within the enceinte of the fort is 
occupied by the residence of the governor, or, as it is usually termed, “ the 
Queen’s House.” This building is long and straggling, but redeems the general 
character of the surrounding houses, which are, for the most part, insignifi- 
cant in appearance, and at once destroy the illusive anticipations of Oriental 
luxury that a griffin is apt to cherish. 

The fortress of Colombo owes its strength rather to nature than art. It is 
an irregular octagon, having five of its fronts washed by the sea, and the 
remainder towards the land covered by an extensive sheet of water, generally 
denominated the Colombo Lake, to which lofty appellation it is, however, 
scarcely entitled. Thus the works arc nearly insulated, and can be approached 
by a besieging force only at the points where the narrow strips of ground, that 
intervene between the sea and the lake, connect the fort with the adjacent 
country. The Portuguese commenced, and the Dutch completed and im- 
proved, the fortification, which is 'per sc highly respectable, but, as before 
observed, its chief strength consists in the deep and broad watery barrier with 
which nature has encircled the whole of the enceinte. In short, the fort of 
Colombo is infinitely superior to any other military work in Ceylon, and in 
India is second only to Fort William at Calcutta, Like that celebrated fortifi- 
cation, it glories no longer in the honourable appellation of a virgin fortress, 
the Dutch having yielded it on the first summons of the British in 17DG. 

To a new-comer from Europe, the burning heat of the noon-tide sun in 
India is perhaps less oppressive than to old residents in tropical climes. Jt has 
more effect on his constitution, and exposure to the sun is more likely to injure 
the health of the recruit than that of the veteran. But the actual sense of 
lassitude and exhaustion is far more sensibly felt by those who have long 
resided in debilitating climates than by men who, fresh from their native land, 
bring greater physical powers to contend with the eternal heat. Like Antaeus 
in his combat with Hercules, the European derives from his mother earth a 
supply of strength, which requires an occasional renewal to compensate for 
the constant drain of a perennial summer. 

But whatever may be the comparative daily sufferings of Europeans long 
resident in India, and of those recently arrived, there can be no question as 
to the greater misery of the new-comers during the still and sultry nights of 
thO tropics. A fresh importation from England is a god-send to the villanous 
musqtfitoes, whose annoyance is one of the greatest of the minor ills of life 
in wftrtrt latitudes. The bite of a musquito is not painful, and! might be borne 
without repihing by any person blessed with a tolerable stock of Christian 
resignation, were it not that the buzzing of the insect previous to it's attack 
induces a feverish restlessness that most effectually murders sleep. If the 
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reader calls to mind the unpleasant feeling which the near approach of a wasp 
creates, he will easily imagine the nervous anxiety that is experienced by a 
griffin* when he is first aroused by the buzzing salutations of the musquito. 
The first few nights in the East are in this manner rendered so wretched, that 
the sufferer, on rising at day-break, feels half-inclined to exclaim with 
Clarence : 

I would not pas3 another such a night 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days. 

It has long been, and long may it continue to be, customary in Ceylon to 
take a cup of coffee in the morning, as a preliminary to dressing. After a 
sleepless night, coffee is a delightful restorative. As you quaff the delicious 
beverage, all reminiscences of your nightly miseries, the musquitoes, fade 
away, and, as if you had partaken of the waters of Lethe, you rise like a giant 
refreshed, and sally forth to enjoy the coolness of the morning air ere the rays 
of the sun become oppressive. The hour after the dawn of day, above all 
others, is the most delightful in the Eastern world. The ground is cooled by 
the long absence of the sun’s rays from its surface, and the temperature of the 
air until seven o’clock L sufficiently agreeable and exhilirating. All the world 
take advantage of this short interval of time, and are to be seen at the favou- 
rite lounge of the station. The twilight may be preferred in more temperate 
regions, but in the tropics the dawn is more salubrious and refreshing. Hespe- 
rus may be invoked in Europe, but in Asia the votaiies of Aurora will ever 
predominate. 

There arc several i ides in the vicinity of Colombo, of which the most 
fashionable and agreeable are those through the cinnamon gardens. The term 
“garden” is, in this case, a misnomer, for there is nothing in the mode of 
planting and arranging the cinnamon trees to realize the ideas conveyed by the 
word; the cinnamon shrub is, on the contrary, of an unprepossessing appear- 
ance. The plantations of this valuable spice in the vicinity of Colombo are 
very extensive, and more valuable than any others in the island. The trees 
are not allowed to exceed the height of eight or nine feet, as, after attaining 
a greater altitude, they degenerate in value. The popular phrase of u the 
spicy groves of Araby the blest” is, as far as Ceylon is concerned, a poetic 
illusion. The strong and delicious scent arising from the cinnamon tree exists 
only' in Oriental fable ; little or no smell is perceptible, except during the cutting 
season, when a slight odour is emitted from the lately-cut branches ; but as this 
is only to be detected by one in their immediate vicinity, the tale concerning 
the spicy breezes that are inhaled off the coast of Ceylon, which has appeared 
in some works generally deserving of credit, savours somewhat of the mar- 
vellous. 

The Pcttah, or Black Town, of Colombo, is densely populated by natives, in 
whose features may be observed every possible variety between those of the 
fair European and the sable negro. This variety of colour and countenance 
only exists in the neighbourhood of large European stations, where the Dutch, 
‘'ind more particularly the Portuguese, have intermarried with the natives. 
■I he descendants of the Portuguese colonists are, almost without exception, 
degenerate in the extreme. Not the remotest trace of the spirit and enter- 
P^e that led their forefathers, the bold navigators of the sixteenth century, 
to these distant shores, is observable in their posterity now resident in Ceylon. 
T° this general observation there are, of course, honourable exceptions i but 

; * A term applied to all Europeans lately arrived in India, 

Ai«/j0K>7!.N.S.Voi,.33.No.]31. 2 E 
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the moral and physical degeneracy of the Indo-Portugueae is, nevertheless 
proverbial. 

The Dutch, who are still numerous in the scene of their former conquest, 
afford a striking contrast to the fallen Lusitanians, with whom they rarely, if 
ever, associate. In their deportment towards that unhappy race, they seem to 
have imbibed from the Spaniards the idea of immeasurable superiority which 
is expressed in Chxlde Harold: 

Full well doth he the difference know 

’Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 

In no respect are they changed. Honest and industrious, they obtain universal 
respect. This wide dissimilarity may in some measure be attributed to the 
cold and phlegmatic character of their nation, which recoils from that familia- 
rity and intercourse with the natives which have proved so injurious to the 
Portuguese, The Dutch have ever been severe and despotic in the govern- 
ment of their colonics. To rule by the influence of fear appears to have been 
the sole aim and principal maxim of their colonial policy. Their predecessors 
in Ceylon, the Portuguese, adopted a less stern mode of government, and 
admitted the natives of rank into their armies and colonial legislatures. They 
were repaid by treachery, which deprived them of the flower of their troops, 
and eventually of the island. Warned by their fate, their conquerors went 
into the opposite extreme, and their tyranny rivalled that of the Spaniards 
towards the unhappy aborigines of the New World. To steer between these 
political rocks, upon which the Portuguese and Dutch have respectively struck, 
has been the study of the British Government, and it may safely be affirmed 
. that this policy is already reaping its deserved reward, in the affections and re- 
spect of the Cingalese. 

The suburbs or Pettah of Colombo extend three or four miles from the 
fort, and arc inhabited by at least fifty thousand people. The surrounding 
country is generally flat, hut the landscape, although possessing none of the 
wild grandeur that characterizes the interior provinces, is redeemed from insi- 
pidity by the pleasing appearance of the lake, which, though of insignificant 
breadth, is of considerable length. A few’ pleasure-boats, skimming over its 
surface, add to the animation of the scene, and afford the means of enjoym? 
aquatic excursions, which, above all others, is the most delightful recreation 
in the tropics. 

In Ceylon scenery, the absence of water frequently detracts from the beauty 
of the landscape, which being usually clad with the rich foliage of the tropics, 
requires some relief to its uniformity. There arc not, as in more populous 
lands, any villages, rustic farms, or cultivated fields, which animate, and, 
it were, clothe the face of nature. In the wild and unpeopled regions of the 
island, the eye of the tourist feasts only on the glories of nature, unaided by 
the works of art and the labours of man. Although the contemplation of the 
vast, silent, and impervious forests, that cover the greater portion of Ceylon- 
never fails to interest the lover of scenery, he yet feels that the presence of a 
trawling mountain-torrent or of an expanse of water is necessary to perfect 
the most romantic prospect that can be afforded by a savage country. 

The favourite promenade of the colonists is a strip of ground, called the 
Galle Face, and forming part of the glacis of the fort. It is inclosed between 
the sea and the lake, to which favourable circumstance of locality is owing 
the preference shewn it, and it extends nearly a mile along the sea-shore. 
Being tolerably level, the Galle Face has been selected as a race-course. 
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Racing in the East is generally prolonged for several days, as the interval of 
the brief tropical twilights necessarily limits the number of races during an 
evening to two, or at most three. This national amusement is kept up at 
several of the principal stations in India, and although Anglo-Indian races are 
not to be compared with those of England in most points, they yet have some 
peculiar merits. The riders, without exception, are gentlemen; and a spirit 
of fairness, and the absence of all trickery, are the natural consequences. 

Colombo is the head-quarter station of two British infantry regiments. The 
other European corps in the island are quartered at Kandy, and in Fort Frede- 
rick, at Trincotnalee. The regiment to which I belonged being stationed at 
the latter place at the period of my arrival, my stay at Colombo on first land- 
ing was limited to a few days; and before the zest of novelty had worn off’, I 
was again on the deep, en route for Trincomalee. The name of this station is, 
perhaps, more familiar to European ears than any other place in Ceylon. Its 
splendid harbour has obtained for Trincomalee a celebrity to which it can lay 
but few other claims, for it is not a favourite quarter on account of its acknow- 
ledged insalubrity, and of its isolation from the rest of the island, with which 
the chief communication is carried on by sea. There are, indeed, roads lead- 
ing to both Jaffna and Kandy, but these afford so few conveniences to the 
traveller, and that to the latter place is so unhealthy, that, except in urgent 
cases, the circuitous and tedious voyage by sea is chosen in preference to the 
direct but insalubrious route by land. 

The small coasting vessels that constantly ply between Colombo and Trin- 
eomalee are, by reason of their trifling draught of water, enabled to choose 
between the voyage by way of Point Pedro or that by Dondra Head, the ex- 
treme northern and southern points of the island. Their choice is regulated 
by the monsoons, which alternately prevail from the north-east and south- 
west. The former commences about October, and continues until the end of 
March or the beginning of April. With the exception of a short interval of 
calms at the equinoxes, the south-west inonsoon blows steadily, and fre- 
quently with great violence, during the remainder of the year. 

As, at the period of my departure from Colombo, the monsoon was from 
the north-east, the route by way of Point Pedro, which leads through the intri- 
cate and shallow passage of the Paumban, was preferred. In the vicinity of 
Paumban the navigation is impeded by a ledge of rocks, which, running nearly 
due east, extends across the narrow sea between the island and the Indian 
main. In March 182(J, there were barely five feet of water over the rocky, 
barrier. The country craft were accordingly compelled to unload their cargoes 
until their draught was sufficiently reduced to allow their navigating the pas- 
sage. The Madras Government, in concert with that of Ceylon, have since 
that period undertaken to remove this great natural obstacle to the coast 
navigation. 

The uncertain winds and calms, which prevail during the few weeks that 
intervene between the expiration and commencement of the alternate mon- 
soons, render the voyage from Colombo to Trincomalee at those periods of 
the year tedious and of long continuance. These seasons of calms occur in 
April and September, which are, consequently, the most oppressive months 
! n year. Whilst the slightest breath of air is felt, a very high temperature 
Ls endurable; but when the breeze dies away, the same atmosphere becomes 
intolerable. The thermometer indicates the actual intensity of heat, but is no 
test of the degree in which that heat affects the sensations of those exposed to 
*8 influence. This truth is fully appreciated by every dweller in the tropics, 
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who haa >expefience<l tfee oppaetewe 1 feelings produced by fhe icoartwat lull* 
tbat take place* when the violence of the. one monsoon) tiaiexponded, and is 
not yet succeeded by that of the other. r, u», ,» ,,.i, w, , ; .,j , t 

The tedium of a voyage performed under such circumstances was broken 
by occasional glimpses of the Coromandel coast, and of the . numerous and 
wooded islets that are thickly scattered in the narrow strait which separates 
Ceylon from the Indian continent. That part of the coast of Hindustan imme- 
diately opposite Ceylon is extremely monotonous and tame. A long line of 
sand, with here and there a low prickly shrub (mimosa), are all that meet the eye, 
upon which this first view of the Indian main-land makes anything but a favour- 
able impression. In this vicinity, the only object of interest to the traveller 
is the celebrated temple of Rmniseram, which, like the tomb of Mahomet, 
attracts pilgrims to its shrines from far distant shores. It stands on a small 
oblong island, which bears its name, and is about seven miles in length, and 
nearly half ns broad. The natives have a tradition, that the isle of Kami- 
seram was in other days connected by land with both Hindustan and Ceylon. 
The rocky ledge extending across the interval of sea between Manar and Ram- 
nnd, at the points where the shores of the island and of the continent most 
nearly approuch each other, is, in the opinion of the wise men of the East, 
the remaining vestige of this ancient isthmus. This opinion is strengthened 
by the frequent occurrence of islands and sandbanks on the line of the sup- 
posed communication ; but however this may be with regard to Ceylon, the 
former connexion of the islo of Ilamiseram witli the Indian continent is gene- 
rally admitted. The intervening expanse of sea is not considerable, and its 
entire width is occupied by a well-defined line of rocks, by means ,of which 
the natives are enabled to punt their canoes and fishing-boats from the main 
land to the island. On either side of this chain of rocks, and at immediately 
opposite points, roads paved with large flat stones approach the edge of, the 
water, and seem to indicate that the space now covered by the: sea wa* for- 
merly traversed by this artificial work, which must have required considerable 
labour and time in its construction. Such, at least, is the belief of the natives, 
who further assert, that the object of this ground communication was- to faci- 
litate the annual transit of the car of Juggernaut from the temples of Rami- 
serant to those of Madura, a place in southern India. 

The principal landing-place is at a point of the island, distant nearly six 
miles from the temple. As you ride along on one of the numerous ponies or 
tatties provided for the use of the pilgrims, you see on every side innumerable 
minoi* temples and sacred tanks, which, for the most part, are in a good state 
of preservation, and in many instances worthy of notice. Every object seems 
to announce that the spot wherever you stand is holy ground : the road con- 
structed for religious purposes— the troops of pilgrims who, on foot and on 
horseback, wend their way to the far-famed temple — the numerous edifices 
consecrated to religion— and, above all, the multitude of priests in their flow- 
ing white robes, and with the emblems of their high caste and sacred calling 
marked on their foreheads, impress the most frivolous mind with feelings of 
veneration, and cause the proud European to look with more respect than is 
his wont on the way-worn victims of superstition that surround him. "This 
feeling is further increased by the first view r of the temple, as in solemn gran- 
4eur its ponderous and ornamented front appears towering above the petty' vil- 
lage at its ba6e. The sacred building is enclosed by a lofty wall, which bats all 
egress or ingress save by two grand entrances on the eastern and westerri sides. 
Vastness, that necessary adjunct to magnificence, is not wanting here. The 
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extarnali Aspect of) the immense pHe does not belie its Mgb reputation, or <tf*. 
appoint JthmntfdpBtion&'of the traveller \ but although the exterior of the 
temple, particularly on the western side, has an imposing nppearanee, the 
curiosity of the visitor to behold its interior seldoms allows him to linger long 
without its holy precincts* 

After making a cursory survey of the outward appearance of the edifice, the 
party that accompanied the writer entered by the eastern gate. We found the 
interior space divided by long narrow passages, which, cutting each other at 
right angles, form large squares and rectangles. These are occupied either by 
tanks of holy water or some small and isolated sacred building. The pilgrinjs 
descend into the tanks, which may be compared to so many pools of Bcthesdn, 
by means of broad flights of stone steps, that are constructed on every side of 
the squares, and give a noble effect to these baths. Numbers of devotees 
were performing their ablutions, which, after their toilsome journey over the 
sandy plains of the Carnatic, must have proved as beneficial to their bodies as 
to their souls. The Oriental mode of bathing, it may be observed, en passant t 
differs materially from the custom of Europeans. Instead of plunging into the 
water, the native of the East is usually passive during the operation of bathing, 
winch is performed for him by another individual, who repeatedly pours the 
contents of an earthen jar upon the head of the bather. In the absence of a 
chatty, us this globular earthen vessel so universal in India is termed, the 
natives adopt a system of ducking themselves under water several times in 
rapid succession, until the body is sufficiently cooled and refreshed by re- 
peated immersions. The loud splashing of water and the constant hum of 
conversation amongst the bathers of Ramiseram would disturb the devotion* 
of men less engrossed by religious meditation than the pilgrims who constantly 
crowd' the surrounding places of worship. 

The minor temples, which fill up the intervening spaces between these sacred 
tanks, are, generally, uniform and simple in appearance. They are for the 
most part crowned by long tapering spires, which produce a pleasing and pecn^ 
liar effect. The long galleries connecting these domes arrest the attention 
chiefly on account of the enormous slabs of stone employed in their con* 
struction, and the numerous gigantic images and statues that line their entire 
length. The statues are those of Vishnu, Siva, and of various other Hindu, 
gods, who are represented either in a recumbent or standing attitude, but for 
the most part in the latter position. 

To a critical eye, some of these figures would doubtless appear sufficiently;* 
grotesque. Byron’s description of Newstead Abbey may give an idea of the, 
tout ensemble of the interior appearance of the temple. 

Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, joined 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 

Might shock a connoisseur; but when combined, 
formed a whole, which, irregular in parts, 

Yet left a grand impression on the mind 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 

A large portion of the interior space is cut off from the rest of the etlifice. { 
Into this sanctified place, the European unbeliever is not permitted to entqr j 
hut, from within the sound of music constantly arises, and ever and anon thq 
darkpyeajafi the vestal virgins, who form the choir, glance beneath thjs raised 
‘Wji,.. 
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No entreaties or bribes could induce the flinty janitor who guarded the por. 
tals of this terrestrial paradise to allow the foot of an infidel to pollute the 
apartments occupied by these dusky beauties. Nothing respecting this inte- 
resting part of the temple could be discovered by our party, who, though 
baffled in their attempt to reconnoitre the innermost penetralia of the sacred 
pile, were, nevertheless, highly gratified, and more than repaid for their 
arduous march over the sandy island under a burning sun. 

This visit to Ramiseram relieved the monotony of our voyage to Trinco- 
malee, which, in a miserable country craft, was uninteresting and tedious. 
After leaving the sacred site of Ramiseram, nothing is to be seen on the 
savage coast of Ceylon until you arrive at Jaflfnapatam, the chief military 
post and civil agency in the north of the island. The coast in this vicinity 
has none of the hold features that characterize the southern shores of Ceylon, 
nor does the face of the inland country, which is flat and tame, redeem the 
unpleasing aspect of the sandy and level coast. But, in the eyes of the 
political economist, Jaffna has more sterling merits than those that belong to 
scenery. Art has here atoned for the absence of the beauties of nature, and 
the smiling fields, fertile lands, and excellent roads, that every where meet 
the eye, indemnify the spectator for the absence of those wild and uncul- 
tivated scenes, which arc by far too common in a land as yet but partially 
reclaimed by the hand of man. 

In its high cultivation and fertile plains, this place rather partakes of the 
characteristics of the neighbouring continent than of those of the island 
within the limits of which it is comprised. It is chiefly peopled by emigrants 
from Hindustan, as are many of the villages on the northern coast of Ceylon. 
Many Dutch families of respectability, attracted by the salubrity of the cli- 
mate and the fertility of the soil, have selected the vicinity of Jaffna as a resi- 
dence, to which circumstance may, in a great degree, be attributed the supe- 
rior industry and intelligence that mark the inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bouring country. The English society is confined to two or three officers of 
the small garrison, and a few gentlemen of the civil service. The military 
occupy a fort, built by the Dutch, and in a good state of repair. Like the 
town in general, the works are kept in order with a most fastidious attention 
to neatness of appearance. In this respect the fort deserves praise ; but as a 
military work, it is unworthy of notice. 

After weathering Point Pedro, the most northern extremity of the island, 
the north-east monsoon, which had hitherto been adverse, speedily wafted us 
to our destination. The coast between Jaffna and Trincomalee is nearly unin- 
habited, and covered with dense jungle, which, however, is occasionally diver- 
sified by wide and beautiful plains, where the wild pig, the deer, and the buf- 
falo are to be met with in vast herds. Of these plains, that of Cutchivclly, 
from its vicinity to Trincomalee, is the most frequented by the sportsmen of 
that station, who, ever and anon, commit fearful havoc amongst the wild and 
savage denizens of the surrounding woods. 

These openings in the pathless forest are rarely visible from the sea. A 
long line of coco-nut trees fringes the edge of the jungle, and conceals the 
inland country. The high rocky promontory on which the fort of Trinco- 
malee, or, as it is usually termed, Fort Frederick, stands, agreeably relieves 
the uniformity of this part of the coast. The flag-staff’ being on the highest 
point of the elevated ground, inclosed within the walls of the fort, is visible 
from the sea at a considerable distance. Immediately under, and commanded 
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by, the guns of the fortress, is an anchorage for small craft, which, however, 
is exposed to the north-west, and only frequented during the prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon. The small bay containing this anchorage is partly 
formed by the projecting peninsula inclosed within the woiks of Fort Frede- 
rick, which, towards the sea, is rendered impregnable by the perpendicular 
and lofty rocks that skirt the whole of that portion of the enceinte which is 
washed by the waters of the bay. The frowning heights, crowned with re- 
doubts, and bristling with hrtillery, impress the spectator with an idea of their 
military strength, if not of impregnability ; which, however, a closer inspec- 
tion speedily and completely removes. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The British Empire in the East. By Count Bjorn vtjfhna. London, 1810. Murray. 

Wf cannot agree with the translator ot this woik in the estimate he lms formed of 
its value to an English reader. As the production ot a foreigner, it is creditable to 
Ins industry, and it may suffice to give the Swedish nation a superficial notion of the 
British einpiie in the East; but there can be few Englishmen, of decent education, 
who do not know, or cannot find in their own language, more than they can be 
taught by this work, which abounds in mors most of them very excusable in a 
foreigner, who has to explore his facts in a tongue with which he is probably not 
familiar. As some evidence of the little benefit which can he extracted from this 
woik in England, we may just observe, that the detailed revenue accounts of British 
India arc not brought down to a latei period than I831-d2 (before the late (’barter) ; 
that, by some process, the author has exhibited a surplus i evenuc of upwards of a 
million sterling that year, whereas there was a deficiency ; that he has supposed this 
surplus to be the Company's own, and added it to their commercial profits; that he 
has brought into the account a large sum as “ tnbute,” from the Mahrattusund other 
native states; that he calls the abkaree* a “ poll-tax,” whereas it is (as its very name 
imports) a duty on the nmnulactuie and sale of spnits and intoxicating pieparations. 

The invasion of British India by Russia, even with the aid of the states ol Central 
Asia, the Count thinks almost impracticable; hut there is nothing in his facts or 
reasoning which justifies the extravagant eulogy ol his translator 

A New Guide to the Levant, for the use of Traveller; in Greece, Kjjypt, Palestine , 
$t/rid, amt Asia Minor , together u tlh Tables of all the Meihtei ranean Steamers, and 
Descriptions of the Places at which they touch, tyc. fyc. By T. II. IJ shorn*, Esq. ’ 
London, 1810. Cradock and Co. 

This is a most acceptable vade-mecum— a work which, to the now numerous visi- 
tors to the Levant, will be found ol such utility, as m time to be indispensable. It 
is compiled upon an excellent plan, and comprises all the little ti i vial points of infor- 
mation of which a traveller seldom discovers his ignorance till lie wants it. The 
journey through Egypt, across the desert, and into Syria; the voyage by the Oriental 
•Steam Navigation Company’s vessels, via Lisbon, Gibraltar, &c., and the dak journey 
from Calcutta, or Madras, to Bombay, are included. 

Au Historical and Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands 
with Illustrations of their Natural History. Being Vol. XXVII I. of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, London, 1810. Oliver and Boyd. 

Tms delineation of ‘'three of the most singular and interesting countries on the 
face of the earth,” will not prove the least popular portion ot the Cabinet Libiary. 

* This is written nkbam >, one of the numerous mistakes of the author or lus translator, which disli- 
gure the hook, and render it comparatively useless in England. 
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It is the result of an examination of many authorities, native and foreign. The history 
of Iceland is a highly curious compendium, and the account of Greenland is likewise 
well-compiled and full of interest. 

The History of the Jews , from the Taking of Jerusalem by Titus to the Present Time. 
London, 1840. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is apparently a hasty and superficial work, probably suggested by the persecu- 
tion of the Jewish people in the East, at the present moment, which attaches a tem- 
porary interest to the later history of this ancient nation. The account of the mis- 
sions to the Jews occupies a sixth part of the volume. 

The Naturalist's Library. Conducted by Sir William Jarlinf, Bart. Mammalia, 
Vol. X. Dogs , Vol. II. By Lieut. Col. Ciias. Hamilton Smith, K.H. and 
K.W., &c. Edinburgh, 1840. Lizars. 

This volume completes the natural history of the Canider. Its descriptions arc 
Illustrated by a splendid collection ot plates. A copious biography (the first which 
has appeared in the English tongue) ot Don Felix D'Azaru, the historian of the 
zoology of Paraguay and La Plata, enhances the value of the volume. 

A History of British Star fishes, and other Animals of the class Echinodemata . lly 
Edward Forbfs, M.W.S., &c. Parti. London, 1840. Van Voorst. 

The history of British Echinodenndta is not merely a valuable contribution to 
science, but opens a new avenue ot knowledge to the general reader, to whom it 
discloses another link in the chain of animated nature, connecting it with non- 
sentient beings, and uniting the recent and fossil kingdoms. The figures of these 
very curious animals are given in wood-cuts of the same beauty and accuracy as have 
rendered all these works on British zoology so acceptable. 

Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated. By John Times. Parti. London, 1810. 
Tilt and Bogue. 

A cheap, simple, and popular collection of facts to remove common errors, which 
is the first and most important step to the acquisition of sound knowledge. 

Remarks on Occurrences in China since, the. Opium Seizure, in March 1839 to the latest 
date. By a Resident in China. London, 1840. Sherwood and Co. 

A poor catch-penny production. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We may record, as some evidence that the “ wonderful and mysterious ” classical 
language of India is not neglected by European scholars, and that its literature is 
receiving infusions from that of England, that a gentleman in the Bengal Civil Service 
has just published, at Calcutta, a “ Sketch of the History of India," in Sanscrit 
verse, of which the earlier part is chiefly founded on Professor H. H. Wilsons 
“ Manual of History and Chronology." The same author had previously printed 
“ The Fountain of the Water of Fresh Intelligence," a description of England, on 
the basis of Miss Bird’s, in Sanscrit. 
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The accounts from China, which are to the 3rd July, communicate little 
intelligence beyond the simple facts of the arrival of the expedition in the 
Chinese waters, and the formal blockade of the port and liver of Canton, 
enforced by a part of the squadron, the remainder of the ships and trans- 
poits having proceeded, without loss of time, to the northward, according 
to report, with a view of taking possession of the island of Chusan. The 
former measure (the blockade) will offer a serious obstruction to the trade 
of the Chinese ; the latter is a vciy judicious step, since it will place in our 
hands a station from whence we can conduct with advantage measures of 
hostility, negociation, or commerce. 

We quote the following description of Chusan and its vicinity from the 
('hi tine Rrpf si Inn/ * 

Chusan or Chowshan, is a large island, about 30 miles in length, and 15 in 
breath, surrounded by numerous islands or islets of every grade, from about 
one-fourth the size of the principal island, to mere barren rocks just rising 
above the surface of the water. The largest number is to the south of the 
principal island. This island lies nearly opposite to the river of Ningpo. 
On its southern side is a considerable walled town, named Tinghae, in front of 
which is the principal harbour which the islands afford, in lat. 30° 36' N., long. 
121° ICE., according to Horsburgh, but somewhat differently by others. The 
depth of water in the harbour is from five to seven fathoms. It is completely 
lundlocked and sheltered from all winds. A long and narrow neck of land, 
extending from the main, terminates in Ketovv Point, three or four leagues to 
the southward of Chusan Harbour. Running along the northern shore of this 
land, wc shortly reach the entrance of the river ot Ningpo. Kinlangonthc 
east, and Root o on the west of Chusan, are among the larger and more beauti- 
ful islands of this extensive group. Pooto pos->esses a peculiar attraction in 
the number of splendid temples and picturesque grottos which cover it. — 
Ningpo is the chief city of a department, and a place of extensive trade. It 
is situated on the north bank, five or six leagues up the river Tuliea, the mouth 
of whieh is about nine leagues distant from Chusan Harbour. The channel 
for entering the river is between some small islands and the eastern point, 
having on the bar from 3 to 3J fathoms, and at the anchorage inside from 5 to 
ff fathoms. The town of Chinha is situated immediately within the month of 
the river and opposite to it is the anchorage, in lat. 29° 54' north Ion, 1 21° 52' 

’ p* east. Directly to the north-westward of this river is a deep gulf, the dis- 
emboguement of the river Tseentang. A few miles up this gulf is Ilangchow- 
fbo, the capital of the province Chekeang, a place celebrated for its silk manu- 
factures, aad the seat of an extensive maritime as well as inland trade. Kan- 
poo (supposed to be the Canfu of the Mohammedan travellers in the eighth 
century) was formerly the port of Hangchow, but the gradual accumulation of 
sands has rendered it necessary to move further out towards the sea, to a place 
named Chapoo, situated, like Kanpoo, on the northern side of the gulf. From 
hence is carried on the trade with Japan, consisting of twenty large junks an- 
nually. The embankments raised against the encroachments of the sea, and 
the extensive salt works in this neighbourhood, are objects of interest. 

♦ VoL vl 
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Our readers will find an accurate account of the northern parts of 
China, including Chusan, in our 13th vol., p. 100*. 

The East-Iudia Company had a factory in Chusan till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but their records aic full of complaints of the vexations 
and extortions their trade suffered there.* The Amherst , in the course of 
her experimental voyage to the N. E. coast of China, in 1832, visited the 
Chusan archipelago, •)■ and landed at Chin-hae and Ting-hae, where the) 
were well-received. 

The Chinese have made another abortive attempt to burn the British 
shipping by means of fire-rafts ; they are said to meditate the sinking of 
vessels laden with stones in the passages, and they are also charged (upon 
no very secure authority) with a foul design to poison their export tea. These 
people have few advocates amongst the European community in their 
territories, and the tide of prejudice luns strongly against them here. The 
next intelligence from China will probably be important, and ought, for 
British interests, to be decisive. 

The advices from India by the last mail are, we regret to say, extremely 
unfavourable. The British arms have suffered disasters which, though in 
themselves of trivial moment, are serious in their consequences. It appears 
that the fortress of Khelat, the capital of Belooclnstan, which was captured 
at a severe cost by the British force under General Willshire, was left to 
the guardianship of Shah Niwas Khan, as Killedar, under an impression 
that the late ruler was unpopular. The thirty British sepoys, under Lieut 
Loveday (placed there in the capacity of resident), were merely intended for 
his escort. Meer Hussein Khan, son of the late Khan of Khelat, collected 
his followers to the number of 3,000, and apparently with the aid of the 
Brahoes, who composed the garrison, re-took this important place, and has 
announced his intention of marching with an increased lorce against 
Kahun, the caprtal of the Muiree tribe of Beloochees, gairisoned by a 
small detachment of British troops, under Captain Brown. Tins 
place appears to have been slenderly provided not only with men but 
with provision*, and a convoy, under the command of Major Clibborn, 
covered by a force of 470 infantry and fifty horse, with two guns, marched 
to relieve it. We refer to the details given elsewhere (p. 202) of the 
lamentable failure and disastrous retreat of this force, which abandoned 
the convoy, with all its guns, horses, camp -equipage, and baggage, to the 
Beloochees, besides being “ thoroughly beaten and cut up." No imputa- 
tion seems to rest upon either the commander or the men of this force, which 
consisted of the very picked men of the Bombay army ; the calamity is at- 
tributable to the country, the difficult nature of which, it would seem, has 
been undervalued, owing to the lacility of our entrance into Affghanistan. 
The Murree Fort of Kahun was the place from whence Lieut. Clarke 
started with the 000 camels and the party of troops, destroyed by the Be- 
loochees in May. 

“The entrances of the mountain districts," observes a writer in a Bom- 
bay paper, “are first, Pullajee, which is about fifty-eight miles from Kahun, 
through most difficult defiles, narrow gorges, and over steep hills, where 

* See As. Journ., O. S., voL xiii., p. 215. t See As. Journ. N. S„ vol. xih, p. l'J4. 



little or no forage is to be found, water is scarce, and the wells far apart. 
After surmounting the last steep hill, one sees an extensive table-land, 
which is to appearance capable of cultivation. In the midst is built the 
fort and town of Kahun. From supposing that the occupation of this 
centrical position by British troops would tend to check the wild and fero- 
cious inhabitants of the district, it was decided that Kahun should be oc- 
cupied. The surrounding tribes were indignant, and although previously 
inclined to make, at least, an apparent submission, they then swore to be 
revenged for what they look upon to be the robbery of their homes. The 
first effect of their revenge was upon poor Clarke, whose detachment they 
attacked, notin a plain, but in a difficult pass of the mountains, and where 
they have since cut up another party of eighty sepoys, while returning to, 
and even near, Kahun. The Gandava pass forms another entrance into 
the recesses of those wild uncivilized tribes Around the Bolan pass the 
same wild savage tribes are known to reside, in the same sort ol country. 
Their attack upon Quetta was most ably repulsed by Capt. Bean, and his 
gallant conduct has saved the low country : had Jie surrendered, Dadur and 
Bagli would have been attacked and all the surrounding country overrun.” 

Contemporaneously with these disasters, incidents of an unpleasant, but 
less alarming complexion, have occurred in other quarters. Captain Hay, 
incautiously, commenced hostilities with some of the chiefs near the Ba- 
meean station, who seem to have discovered our weakness in that quarter, 
and he suffered a severe loss in the Kamurd valley, which is beyond Shah 
Soojah’s territories, amongst the Uzbeks. It appears that Capt. llay was 
invited by some of the Uzbek tribes to send out a force to take possession 
of a fort, lie pushed forward a hundred men under the charge of a havil- 
dar, but the treacherous Tartars opened a lire upon them from the dense 
orchards and gardens with which the road was lined. This little English de- 
tachment of Goorkhas maintained the unequal contest until all the ammu- 
nition was expended, when they retreated steadily, but were sadly cut up 
by the enemy, and would very likely have all perished , ll Lieut. Sturt had 
not come up to their support; still the) lost hall their number, or fifty in 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

Captain Macgregor, the political agent at Jellalabad, has bepn equally 
unsuccessful in that quarter. The affair of Kudjiab, in the Bajore coun- 
try, in which Captain Macgregor was successful, seems to have been fol- 
lowed up by another, in which (according to one of the latest accounts) he 
met with “ a severe discomfiture.'’ 

Much censure is cast upon the authorities for leaving so much to the 
control of chance, especially in a country where disciplined valour labours 
under serious disadvantages when opposed to a savage rabble. “ With a 
handful of men here and n handful of men there ; with a company where a 
re giment should be, and a gun where we ought to have a battery, what 
security is there against such untoward accidents as have happened ? From 
Syghan to Lahore, from Pesliawur to Khelat, we have little knots of regular 
froops, eked out with locals, and the influence of one or two British officers* 
»n detached positions and in almost an unknown country, is not sufficient 
safe-guard against the attacks of the lawless native hordes, who have only 
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to concentrate tlieir powers and overwhelm us wheresoever they list. To 
strengthen one post is to weaken another, ami immediately an advance is 
made” the enemy take advantage of it to move towards the weakened posi- 
tion.”’ The government appears to be taking prompt steps to correct this 
error; troops were pouring into Beloochistan and Upper Scinde; no less 

than 10,000 men, it is said, being on the march thither, and the Madras 
army has been indented upon for a supply. 

In the north of Afghanistan, affairs are in statu quo. Dost Mahomed, 
who has escaped from Bokhara, had opened negociations with Sir Win. 
Macnaghten, who has sent Dr. Lord to the Dost at Khoolum, with proposi- 
tions w hich will probably secure his quiet neutrality in the coming campaign. 

The affairs of Khiva ccase to possess much interest since the official de- 
claration from St. Petersburg!! of the settlement of the differences between 
Russia and the Khan. 

The news from the Punjab, so late as the 17th September, received at 
Bombay, just on the departure of the mail (p. 2(58), are of great importance. 
It would appear that the Maharaja is on his death-bed, and that the most 
active preparations for war were going on under the direction of the paities 
who rule that stnte. 

Our relations with Nepaul are still in an unsettled condition. The 
Nepaulese troops have evacuated the villages on the frontier ; but it is 
understood that other and far greater causes ol dissatislaction with the 
Court of Katniandoo exist, and there is reason to believe, from the orders 
which have heen issued for the movement of troops in the direction of the 
Nepaul frontier, that our Government meditates calling the Nepaulese to 
account. Much will depend upon the course which affairs may take in 
China; that state exercises a powerful inlluence over the Couit ol 
Katmandoo, and if the latter receive a mandate from Pekin to march into 
the British territories, with a promise of being backed by a Chinese or 
Tartar army, the antipathies of the Goorkhas will not suffer treaties to 

restrain them. 

The domestic incidents of Biilish India me few mid unimportant. I he 
affair of the Union Bank, which is now exhibited in plain day, is highly 
deserving of notice. If an attempt had been made in this country to save 
the pecuniary interests of a bank by compounding a felony (which is the 
description of the transaction given by a barrister of the Supreme Court), 
it would have excited an outcry of execration. In Calcutta, however, t e 
impunity of a delinquent, self-convicted of the commission of frauds, for four 
or five years, to the amount of £12, 000, has heen characterised asa “mea. 
sure judiciously taken.” 

From our Straits’ settlements and Ceylon, as also Burmah and Dutcli in > 
there is a dearth of news. Some interesting discussions have taken place in 
the Legislative Councils in Australasia and at the Cape of Good Hope, « 
which full reports are given in our Asiatic Intelligence. Col. Gawler, t 
Governor of South Australia, has been recalled, and Capt. Grey sabstitu e 
jn his stead. 
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RAMBLES IN CEYLON. 

BY AN OFFICER. 

Chapter II. 

The houses in the fort of Trincomalee are exclusively occupied by the 
military. The officers* quarters are at the base of the high ground, already 
spoken of, and on that account more salubrious than the buildings that crown 
the heights. In India, the summits of hills are proverbially unhealthy, as 
they get the benefit of the malaria arising from the low country around them, 
which continues to envelop them long after the valleys are freed from its pre- 
sence. 1 his fact appears to have escaped the attention of the authorities who 
sanctioned the building of barracks on the hilly ground within the walls of 
Fort Frederick. In consequence of this violation of all sanitary rules, Trin- 
comalee has always formed an exception to the general salubrity of the mili- 
tary stations in Ceylon. When the writer resided there, the mortality among 
the European troops was little less than that of the West-Indies, which is 
usually estimated at twelve per cent, annually. Yet there were at that time 
few or no cases of cholera ; a disease which appears more rarely in Ceylon 
than on the Indian continent. Fevers and dysentery, the maladies chiefly 
incidental to tropical climes, were the principal causes of the mortality. 
Neither the officers of the garrison, nor the civilians resident in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the fort, suffered in proportion. No casualty from sickness 
occurred amongst them. This medical enigma can only be solved by attri- 
buting superior salubrity to sites on level ground ; for although exposure to 
night air, and the want of the luxuries which arc so indispensable in the East, 
usually cause a greater mortality among European troops in India than among 
those of their countrymen moving in a higher sphere of society, the wide dis- 
tinction observable at Trincomalee cannot be accounted for by these general 
causes. 

Were it not that this station has obtained a character of extreme insalu- 
brity, there are advantages belonging to the place that would render it a 
quarter rather popular than otliei wise. To the lover of aquatic excursions, 
the noble harbour to which Trincomalee gives its name, unites all the charms 
that the most fastidious could require. Within its broad expanse are many 
romantic islets, on one of which a bungalow has been built by the officers of 
the squadron in the East-Indies, of which Trincomalee is the head-quarter 
station. The bungalow is the favourite resort of the officers of the men-of-war 
lying in the harbour, and also of parties of pleasure from the garrison and the 
station. A more delightful spot than the island on which the building stands 
could scarcely be found even in the romantic land of Ceylon. The house 
Jtself, and the garden attached to it, are in keeping with the character of the 
surrounding scenery. With the exception of the ground in the immediate vicl- 
nit y of this sylvan villa, the island is unreclaimed from its state of nature, and 
teems with all the rich and luxuriant vegetation peculiar to the tropics. 
Through the tangled labyrinth of jungle, a narrow path has been opened to 
the summit of a lofty hill that crowns the isle, and is the highest ground in 
the neighbourhood of Trincomalee. With great difficulty, a heavy gun has 
teen dragged to this point, whence a fine and very extensive view of the bar- 
teur and surrounding country may be *obtained. 

The circumference of the harbour may be about nine or ten miles, and when 
thus viewed from an elevated position, the large and placid sheet of water, 
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with its numerous indents— the wooded isles that seem to float on its surface 
— the men-of-war lying motionless at their anchorage — and the rich and tropi. 
cal aspect of the forests that cover the whole of the inland country— form a 
landscape, in surveying which the eye never tires, and which must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The other islands that stud the surface of this liquid mirror are generally 
smaller thin that already described, and being for the most part clad with 
dense and almost impervious jungle, are uninhabited, and rarely visited. Here 
and there on the surrounding shore may be seen a native hut, but these are 
few, and, being hidden by the trees around them, are hardly distinguishable 
from any distance. The general appearance of the country is, therefore, that 
of a wild and unpeopled land, and this adds much to the peculiar charm and 
fascination of the scene. 

This station entirely owes its importance to the harbour, for the country in 
the vicinity is extremely poor and unproductive; the population chiefly sub- 
sisting by fishing. But such a port as that of Trincomalee would redeem the 
character of the most valueless island; and in India, where no harbour worthy 
of the name is to be found between Bombay, on the western coast, and Cal- 
cutta, on the eastern, the value of a port centrically situated, as that of Trin- 
comalee, is infinitely great. It has, indeed, been said that, at the close of the 
late war, Ceylon, as well as Java, would have been restored to its former 
possessors, the Dutch, had it not been for the paramount importance so justly 
attached to this harbour, uhich is equally secure against the violence of the 
wind, and, as far as natural defences can avail, the insults of an enemy. 

The entrance is between two projecting head-lands, which approach within 
seven hundred yards of each other, leaving barely sufficient width to allow of 
the ingress and egress of large line-of-battle ships. Fortunately, the entrance 
faces the south-east, so that the anchorage is perfectly secured from the 
influence of the prevailing winds; and when all the ports on the Coromandel 
coast are abandoned on account of their insecurity, this fine harbour afford!) a 
sure and constant refuge, which can be approached during the prevalence of 
either monsoon. 

In the vicinity of Trincomalee, abundance of game, from the lordly elephant 
downwards, is to be found ; and this, in the opinion of many, more than 
counterbalances the disadvantages under which the station labours on account 
of its unhealthiness and complete isolation from the rest of the colony. Deer 
and elk are often shot within a mile of the fort; and within an hour’s ride 
every kind of animal that exists on the island may be met with. Elephants, 
however, are rarely encountered in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
but within a few miles they frequently congregate in large herds. As these 
leviathans of the earth abound more in Ceylon than in any other part of the 
world, an account of the battues formed for their destruction may prove inte- 
resting, even to those who have long resided in India, for in no part of the 
Indian continent is elephant-shooting regarded as in Ceylon— an every-day 
and ordinary amusement. 

Many Anglo-Indians, indeed, are sceptical as to the fact of a single bullet 
being sufficient to deprive an elephant of life, and are much inclined to doubt 
the truth of the accounts of elephant-shooting in Ceylon, which occasionally 
reach them through the medium of their public journals. Some of these 
infidels are wont to assimilate in their darkened minds the deeds of arms done 
by the sportsmen of Ceylon with those performed by one FalstafF against cer- 
tain men in buckram. If, then, the facility with which an elephant may he 
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killed, astonishes the dwellers in the Carnatic, although so near the scene of 
action, it can, perhaps, be scarcely expected that implicit credence will be 
yielded to the ipse dixit of an anonymous writer by the British public; but ns 
the facts are notorious to all who have visited the island, I will, even at the 
risk of being considered a lomuncer, “a round unvarnished tale deliver” 
touching the feats of arms performed against the monsters of the jungles of 
Ceylon. 

In all parts of the island elephants are met with, but in the south-eastern ' 
provinces they chiefly abound. The face of the country in that direction is 
less covered with jungle than any other part of Ceylon, and the elephants 
come forth from the recesses of the forests into the large grass plains that fre- 
quently occur. Here is the usual rendezvous of sportsmen in search of ele- 
phants. Each individual of the party, who are seldom less numerous thun 
three or four, provides himself with at least two double-barrelled guns, the 
bore of which is, or ought to be, made to throw two-ounce balls. Some 
sporting authorities consider this large calibre unnecessary, and assert that n 
common musket-bullet, if well-directed, will answer every purpose. But it 
is generally thought unsafe to trust to any but the heaviest metal, because a 
heavy ball, even should it not prove fatal, has the effect of staggering and dis- 
concerting an elephant, and of thus affording time for a second discharge. 

On perceiving a herd, the party and their numerous native attendants endea- 
vour by shouting to irritate some individual to turn and charge them. This 
plan is usually attended with succes's. Some one of the elephants, provoked 
by the loud and insulting cries* of his persecutors, quits his fellows, and 
rushes towards the pursuers, who aie always on foot, and somewhat dis- 
persed, so as to effectually support each other by a flanking fire. The sports- 
man allows the chaiging brute to approach within a dozen yards, and then, 
aiming at that peculiar and deep depression of the skull which is observable 
immediately above the point where the upper surface of the trunk meets the 
head, delivers his fire. If the ball takes effect at the spot thus selected, it 
pierces the brain, which is easily reached through the honey-combed and thin 
bony substance in this part of the skull, and death instantaneously ensues. 

But should the bullet strike wide of this singular scoop in the forehead, the 
second barrel is immediately discharged, and the chances are, that the elephant 
either fulls, or blinded with the smoke, and furious with pain, sheers off with- 
out injuring his antagonist, or wildly rushes past him. In this latter case, the 
rest of the party pour in a converging volley, which rarely fails to bring down 
the enraged and now impotent monster, whose dying agonies are speedily ter-’ 
minated by some humane bullet. 

First-rate shots, however, seldom require the co-operation of their compa- 
nions in arms. In the generality of cases, the advancing monster, pierced by 
a single bullet, falls dead at their feet ; but it occasionally happens, that the 
elephunt raises his trunk above his head in such a manner as to render it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to aim at any vital spot. When this occurs, there is 
no alternative but to fire at this uplifted trunk, and under cover of the smoke 
l o avoid h : s charge. When thus foiled by his wary enemy, the elephant vents 
rage on the first object, animate or inanimate, that attracts his attention. 
Many native servants and bystanders have in this manner fallen victims to the 
infuriated animal, when thus excited by European sportsmen. 

The defective sight of the elephant, however, gives to his human foes an 
1 " ** thC U#Ual ay ° f the nalivc * on the3e occafc,oni ' The word corre, i H,nd& * llh Joh “ 
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advantage that almost invariably secures their escape. Whether it be from this 
cause, or from his natural timidity, it is certain that his charge rarelv, if evtT 
proves fatal to any individual. During the last ten years, only two Europeans 
have lost their lives in these encounters. One of them, Major Haddock of 
H.M. 97th regiment, attempting to dodge an elephant round a small patch of 
jungle, ran right into the jaws of the monster that he was endeavouring to 
avoid, and was immediately trampled to death The other instance occurred 
more recently, and the particulars arc more generally known. 

Mr. Wallett, a gentleman engaged in the civil service of the island, havin» 
heard of a tusker,* went out, accompanied only by a native servant, to shoot 
him. From the rather confused statement of this native, it appears that his 
first ball merely grazed the elephant, who, in no degree checked, Jtill conti- 
nued his onward career. Mr. W. again attempted to fire, but his second bar- 
rel, from some unknown cause, did not explode, and having no time to 
reload or escape, he remained at the mercy of his gigantic enemy, who passed 
his tusks through the body of the unfortunate young man, and mangled his 
remains in a shocking manner. 

These are the only instances of the triumph of brute force over the skill of 
man, and it is highly probable that the latter casualty would not have occurred 
if another sportsman had been present. Many have, however, been within an 
ace of destruction. Of these hair-breadth escapes, one that Hefei two ofheets, 
who had pledged themselves to avenge the last-mentioned catastrophe, i* 
particularly worthy of mention. 

Lieuts. G. and S, of the 90th Light Infantry and 18th Royal Irish regi- 
ment, who had undertaken the pious duty of revenging the death of Mr. Wal- 
lett, were no novices in elejj/iantine warfare. The former officer, in particular, 
was considered one of the best elephant shots that had ever appeared in the 
island. It was, therefore, confidently anticipated that the murdering tibker 
would ere long depart this life, and that the triumph of his assailants would 
be equally easy and glorious. The elephant, however, having discovered his 
powers of destruction, hud no intention of descending to the infernal regions 
without a struggle. The success of his last engagement had, apparently, con- 
vinced him of the fallacy of the maxim, laid down by the conqueror of modern 
Europe, “That, in war, moral force is to physical strength as three to one." 
On the approach of his new enemies, he accordingly regarded them with the 
utmost sangfroid , and quietly advanced towaids them. The scene of this 
second combat was the same as that of the former. Elephants, if undis- 
turbed, frequently remain for weeks in the vicinity of some favourite spot, 
which unites the two principal objects of their ambition — good forage and 
abundance of water. In the present case, the tusker had doubtless recon- 
noitred the ground with a military eye, or perhaps, not pretending to greater 
intelligence than the human race, imagined that the site of his conquest was, 
somehow or other, connected with his good star, for he made no attempt to 
decamp from the place during the time that intervened between Mr. W.’s 
death and the appearance of his avengers. Having arrived within a few paces 
of their object, the sportsmen fired, but without any considerable effect. One 
of the bullets, however, struck the right eye of the tusker, and by this fortui- 
tous circumstance the life of one of the- officers was saved. Weakened by 
loss of blood, the elephant fell just as he had overtaken this gentleman, and 

. * An elephant with full-grown tusks Is thus denominated. It is believed that the animal is subject to 
a disease which peculiarly affects the tusks, and causes their decay. The frequent occurrence of tusk* 
shed in the jungle would seem to support this theory, which, however, requires further confirmation. 
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In the act of falling broke down some bamboo trees which, striking- his in- 
tended victim, effectually prevented him from making his escape. Fortu- 
nately, he was on the right or blind side of the monster, who did not imme- 
diately discover the near vicinity of his assailant. At length he got his solitary 
optic to bear upon him, and was about to give him the coup-de-grace without 
further loss of time, when Lieut. S. having reloaded, again approached, and 
by a well-timed and fatal shot, rescued his friend from his perilous position.* 

When, as in this case, an elephant is found alone, he is far more dangerous 
than when in the society of a herd. On this account, a solitary individual is 
usually termed a “rogue elephant” The natives are of opinion that these 
“ rogues ” have been expelled from the society of their kind for some high 
misdemeanour, and to this cause their peculiar ferocity is attributable. Cer- 
tain it is, that there is no exception to this remark regarding the “ rogues,” 
and whatever may be the original cause of their taste for solitude, it is highly 
probable that the violence done to the gregarious habits that characterize their 
species, has the effect of producing in them sullenness, and its concomitant, 
ferocity. 

Some sportsmen, satiated with the glories of this sylvan warfare, will not 
deign to do battle with any save tusked elephants. The tusks form fl noble 
ornament in the houses of these gentlemen, some of whom have a dozen 
pairs adorning their apartments. Heads of elephants, being more common 
than tusks, which are extremely rare and valuable even in Ceylon, are every 
where to be seen, and, when tastefully disposed around the large verandahs 
so universal in the East, have a noble and imposing effect. 

When it is found inconvenient to remove the head by way of trophy, the 
tail is cut off and carefully preserved, as the tails in the possession of a sports- 
man form the beat memoranda of the number of his triumphs. An officer 
resident at Badulla, in the south-eastern district, where, as already observed, 
these huge denizens of the forest are most numerous, has within the last few 
years slaughtered more than five hundred elephants, and, to satisfy the incre- 
dulous, is able to produce that number of caudal trophies. 

Kraals are occasionally ordered by the Ceylon Government for the purpose 
of capturing elephants, with the view of employing them in the transport of 
heavy weights, government-stores, &c. The mode of entrapping elephants 
has been so often described as to be familiar to all. A circular cordon of pea- 
sants is formed around some point selected in one of the districts where the 
game most abounds. The natives employed gradually converge towards the 
Central spot thus chosen, and drive all before them. Little difficulty is expe- 
rienced in the capture of the elephant, who, while in a state of nature, does 
not manifest that sagacity which is so apparent in the animal when domesti- 
cated; and which has, in the estimation of some, obtained for him pre- 
eminence even over the king of beasts. Female elephants, previously tamed, 
inveigle the wild and confused brutes within the prepared snare, and time and 
starvation complete the work of subjugation. When the prisoner appears 
ftubdued by the influence of hunger and ill-treatment, he is led forth in charge 
nf two of the female syrens whose sweet voices had in the first instance 
allured him within the fatal enclosure. These fair monsters no longer regard 
the captive as their lover, but, on the contrary, unmercifully belabour him if 
e presume to remind them of their quondam affection. The unhappy victim 


Although the centre of the forehead is the favourite, it is not the only point selected by sportsmen 
* morta * k*° w * When the left side of the animal is presented, his heart may be reached by 
whenever the left fore-leg^ is moved forward m the act of walking. 

^»('«^/<,«,v/.N.S.VoL.33.No.i;i2. 2 G 
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of female blandishments, half-starved and nearly beaten to death, is generally 
but too happy to purchase the favour of his persecutors by quietly submitting 
to the yoke. 

The sportsman will readily understand and appreciate the feelings of those 
who, allured by the abundant sport in the vicinity of Trincomalce, and by the 
occasional visits of elephants to the neighbourhood, prefer the station to any 
other in the island, notwithstanding its acknowledged insalubrity and eternal 
heat. Nor is abundance of game the only recommendation possessed by this 
isolated quarter. The constant arrival of the men-of-war on the Indian station 
serves to dispel ennui, and furnishes a never-failing resource to those who keep 
boats, and are thus enabled to board approaching vessels. 

At Trincomalce, the officers of the navy form a considerable, though a 
fluctuating, proportion of the society. The flag-ship generally remains there 
for several months in the year, and six or seven pendants may occasionally be 
seen within the noble harbour. From their more constant stay at the station, 
the officers of the admiral’s ship may be almost considered as part of its per- 
inanent society. They generally give the preference to Trincomalce over 
Bombay, on account of the greater proximity of the anchorage at the former 
place to the houses of the residents. At the one station, men-of-war and 
other large ships anchor at a considerable distance from the haunts of civilized 
society; at the other, the waters of the harbour wash the walls of the admi- 
ral’s house, and some of the other principal residences. 

This building is situate on a slight eminence, and is the most delightful resi- 
dence in the place. From its elevation, it enjoys both the land and sea- 
breezes, and commands a view of the harbour and the open sea. It contains 
a few splendid rooms, to which the other apartments have, in some degree, 
been sacrificed. The ground is enclosed around the house, part of which has 
been converted into an excellent kitchen garden, and may contain about seven 
acres. The other residences in the station are for the most part in or near 
the fort, which is separated from the native town and exterior buildings by an 
extensive natural glacis, which covers the whole of the land front. 

The peninsula, upon which the fort stands, presents, towards the sea, a 
considerable front. Its width, however, gradually lessens as it approaches 
the narrow isthmus which connects it with the adjacent country. At this point 
only is the fort attackable, for the precipitous character of the rocks that com- 
pletely surround the remainder of the enceinte is such, as almost to render 
the work of art superfluous. The attention and care of the Dutch, who con- 
structed this and most of the other fortifications in the island, have therefore 
been turned to the defence of the isthmus, the breadth of which barely ex- 
ceeds two hundred yards. Across this connecting tongue of land have been 
constructed two bastions and a connecting curtain. In their front there is 
something resembling an earthen demilune, and some faint trace of an ancient 
covered way may be also detected ; but these have nearly disappeared, and 
the unscreened walls of the bastions may now, from the exterior ground, be 
seew to their bases; their ditches being in many places filled up, no obstacle 
whatever is before them. This work may have answered the purpose of the 
Dutch, who anticipated no attacks save those of the natives. But the economy 
that neglects the military defence of a place of such vital importance to onr 
interests as Trincomalee, is more than questionable. It may, perhaps, be 
said of Ceylon, as the Highlanders of Argyle were wont to say of their isolated 
country, “ It’s a far cry to Lochow.” Nevertheless, the island may be rcache 
by an enterprising European enemy, who, if aware of the strong natural posi* 
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tion of Trincomalee, and its present neglected state, might cause England to 
repent the paltry and absurd saving which had deprived her of the first port in 
the Eastern seas, where good harbours are singularly scarce. 

Were an enemy in possession of Trincomalee, who diligently improved its 
strong natural defences, his fleet within the harbour might securely defy any 
naval force that should venture to approach, for no hostile squadron could 
dare to sail through the narrow strait* by which the port is entered, if the 
surrounding ground were judiciously covered with batteries. At present, the 
only military work defending the harbour is a small irregular field-fort, which 
crowns one of the head-lands betw een which the entrance is compressed. The 
hill on which it stands rises almost perpendicularly from the edge of the water, 
above the level of which the guns in the fort are elevated more than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. From this lofty eminence they cannot see any object on 
the surface of the waters that wash the base of the rugged and precipitous 
height whereon “ these vile guns ” arc placed in battery. Such a fort but 
little, if at all, better than none. It is, perhaps, worse than useless, for its 
existence probably has some effect in preventing the construction of more 
powerful batteries, which, if judiciously placed on less elevated ground, would 
annihilate any shipping that might attempt to force the entrance. 

No harbour can afford greater natural facilities for defence than that of Trin- 
comalee; and it would, perhaps, be difficult to point out a port in the possession 
of a European power, the military capabilities of which are so completely un- 
aided by art. The principal fort already described has been constructed with- 
out reference to the protection of the harbour, from the nearest point of which 
it is distant nearly two miles. To command the unimportant anchorage under 
its guns, and to form, at a trifling expense, a place d'armes sufficiently for- 
midable to awe the native population, appear to have been the objects con- 
templated in its construction. The Dutch navy in the East were not of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the vigilant care of their government. Their 
neglect of the defence of the harbour is thus easily accounted for ; but with 
the change of rulers, circumstances have materially altered. That the port of 
Trincomalee is of such importance as to demand attention and watchful care 
from the nation to which it now belongs, is a political truism that can scarcely 
be disputed. 

Before quitting the subject of Trincomalee, the l>ot wells in its vicinity, 
and the celebrated lake of Candelay, demand cursory notice; the one as an 
artificial work, interesting to the antiquary and the political economist, the ’ 
other as a natural curiosity. The Candelay lake is situate within thirty miles 
of Trincomalee, in an extensive and broad valley, around which the ground 
imperceptibly ascends towards the distant bills that envelop it. In the centre 
°f the valley, a long causeway, principally made of masses of rock, has been 
constructed to retain the waters that from every side pour into the space 
inclosed within the circumjacent hills and the artificial dam thus formed. 
During the rainy season, when the lake attains its greatest elevation, the area 
°f ground, over which the inundation extends, may be computed at fifteen 
square miles. This work of art, and others of nearly equally gigantic propor- 
tions in the island, sufficiently indicate that, at some remote period, Ceylon 
"as a densely-populated country, and under a government sufficiently enlight- 
en ed to appreciate, and firm to enforce, the execution of an undertaking 
w hich, to men ignorant of mechanical powers, must have been an Herculean 

* Tht breadth of the entrance to the harbour ianot more than seven hundred yards,, but the depth of 
i* so couldciaWe, that the largest ships may approach close to either bhore. 
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operation ; for, such is the capricious nature of the mountain-streams in this 
tropical island, where heavy rain frequently falls, without intermission, for 
many successive days, that no common barrier would suffice to resist the great 
and sudden pressure that must be sustained on such occasions. Aware of 
this peculiarity in the character of their rivers, the Cingalese built the retain- 
ing wall that supports the waters of the lake of Candelay with such solidity 
and massiveness, as to defy the utmost fury of the mountain-torrents. 
Nearly the whole of its extent is formed with vast hewn masses of rock, to 
more which, by sheer physical force, must have required the united labour of 
thousands. 

In more favoured lands, the object to be gained would by no means com- 
pensate for the toil and time requisite for the damming of a valley by a cause- 
way two miles in extent ; but in Ceylon, nature, although bountiful in all other 
respects, is alternately lavish and chary of the element whereon the labours 
of agriculture mainly depend. In the eastern provinces, incessant rains are 
succeeded by long-continued droughts, during which the fiery rays of the sun 
suck up the innumerable rills that, in the wet season, spread over the face of 
the country. The largest rivers in this part of the island then subside into petty 
rivulets, and there being no natural lakes or large sheets of water, the necessity 
of supplying the want of these by the labours of art becomes apparent. Henre 
the Cingalese have, from the earliest periods, been attentive to the formation 
of artificial reservoirs, wherever they could be advantageously constructed ; 
and the lakes of Candelay, Minere, Bawaly, and many others of less note, 
attest the energy and perseverance of the ancient islanders in such construe- 

When beholding these indications of a numerous and intelligent population, 
an inquiry as to the causes of their diminution naturally suggests itself to the 
mind of the spectator. This formerly populous province is now a desert in nil 
but the name; a few scattered huts, buried in the recesses of the jungle, are 
all that remain of the numerous and crowded towns that must have lormerly 
stood in the neighbourhood of the Candelay and Minere lakes. The average 
population of this province is now estimated at no more than 11.40 to the 
square mile. The natives account for this decrease in their numbers by vague 
traditions of intestine wars, that are supposed to have raged prior to the 
arrival of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. 

Their early European conquerors may have imported some diseases that until 
then had been confined to Europe, and have thus given rise to that extreme 
mortality which has depopulated the island. The decrease cannot be traced 
to causes similar to those which wasted the aborigines of the Western hemis- 
phere, when they fell under the iron rule of the Spaniard. The Portuguese 
have never been characterized as severe in the treatment of their colonies, nor 
had they the same temptations as those which led the conquerors of the New 
World to tarnish the lustre of their glory by their unparalleled cruelties. 

Between Candelay and Trincomalee, and within an hour’s ride from the 
latter place, are the hot-wells of Cannia. The adjacent country abounds in 
quartz, and is covered with large trees, which here usurp the place of dense 
jungle. There are seven wells, the depth of which varies from 2\ to 5 ieet 
The whole of these nre enclosed within a brick wall, built by the natives, tie 
dimensions of which are 3fi feet by 1 8. Although so near to each other, their 
temperature is by no means equal, the greatest heat being 105° Fahrenheit, am 
the least not more than 86°. Dr. Davy and other writers have adopted . m 
opinion, that this great difference is owing to the larger supply of water w w 1 
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flows into the wells of the greater temperature. The subterraneous supply is 
irregular, and indicated by the creation of air bubbles every five or six seconds. 
The springs have the reputation of being beneficial in cutaneous disorders; 
but, when analyzed, nothing except azote and a small quantity of carbonic 
acid gas is discoverable in their waters. 

In their immediate vicinity stands a temple consecrated to the Hindu god of 
wisdom, Ganesa, under whose especial care the wells are supposed to be. The 
natives, accordingly, regard them with veneration, and the wayfarer rarely 
passes the spot without rendering homage to the deity who is supposed to 
sanctify it by his constant presence. 


ALLEGORY, TRANSLATED FROM TIIE PERSIAN.* 

It is recorded, that when Adam the pure had, by the miracle of creation 
and the skill of the divine Artificer, been called into perfect existence ; and 
when, according to the text, “ I have breathed into him a portion of my own 
spirit,” the light of divinity shone upon him ; Gabriel (on whom be peace!) 
brought to him, from the Merciful Majesty, three gifts, Knowledge, Reason, 
and Shame, and said : “ Choose one of these three; for into thine own hand 
have I committed the reins of choice, and whichever of them thou approvest, 
her will I make thy companion.” Adam (on whom be peace !) opened the 
eye of observation, and cast a benign glance on the charms of those three 
brides from the nuptial chamber of the invisible world, and those three gems 
from the mine of divine bounty. His decision was in favour of Reason, in which 
he beheld a resplendent 6un, whose fair beams were cast on most of the objects 
of perception, both in the intellectual and material world. “ 0, Gabriel,” 
said he, “ since the command of the Glorious Lord is, that of these I should 
choose one, I have fixed upon Reason, for it is a very precious gem, and a 
very auspicious star.” When Adam had thus declared his choice, Gabriel said to 
Knowledge and Shame, “ Return ye to your habitation, for Adam hath chosen 
Reason.” “ Nay,” replied they, “ we will not depart; for wo have ever dwelt 
together, and we cannot endure to be scattered abroad, like the Daughters of 
the Bier.* If Reason be sovereign, we will be her ministers and companions ; 
if she be the moon, we will be her stars. We have ever inhabited Paradise toge- 
ther; and now that she is to be confined to the narrow passage of the brain, it 
would not be fitting that we should desert her.” Gabriel said, " Stay then;” 
so they staid. After they had lovingly embraced Reason, Knowledge took 
U P her abode in the heart ; Shame, in the eye; and Reason, in the brain ; and 
thus hath the world of Man’s disposition, and of those born of man, become 
enlightened by those three luminaries; and wheresoever Reason exists, there 
Shame is also present ; and where Shame is not, there it is certain that Reason 
is defective. 

• From a MS. in the E.f.II. Library. 

| J.c. Three of the stars forming the constellation of the Bui*. 
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THE WAR WITH CHINA. 

The current of popular opinion upon the subject of the war with China 
has appeared to run with so much impetuosity towards the false and pi pm 
diced side of the question, that we have abandoned in despair all attempts 
to stem it. Party-feelings have co-operated with ignorance, and with a 
malicious desire to see the pride and arrogance of the Chinese humbled, 
in blinding the nation to the real merits of the case, and even the religious 
part of it, having persuaded themselves that the Indian Government has 
been a party to the opium traffic, has apparently suffered that consideia- 
tion (which, if founded in truth, should rather increase our sympathy for 
the Chinese), and the belief that war will open an entrance for Christianity 
into the empire of China, to relax those efforts in the cause of justice ami 
humanity, which we at one time hoped to see successful. 

Never was a question so obscured by ignorance and prejudice as this 
lias been. In estimating the character of the Chinese nation, their history, 
their institutions, presumption has supplied the place of sober and docile 
inquiry. Books have been written about China and the Chinese which, if 
they were not undertaken with the deliberate design of depreciating the 
character of both, have accidentally realized that object. A question which, 
if unconnected with the pecuniary interests of an influential party, and with 
that spirit of political rancour which infects every subject it mingles with, 
would have been settled upon those principles of justice and good faith, which 
constitute the “ universal law of society,” is, on the contrary, made a pre- 
text for perpetrating a wrong that will leave, whatever be its political 
advantages, an indelible stain upon the moral character and national honour 
of Britain. 

In the midst of that defection from the cause of truth and honesty, which 
has characterized the press of England upon the subject of the quaiicl 
with China, it is most gratifying to us to find the view of this question, 
which we have advocated from the first, taken up by so powerful a cham- 
pion as the Times paper, which, occasionally, treats of the subject with that 
precision of argument, and power of language, which it brings to the dis- 
cussion of every political question, and which, had time permitted, might, 
by its influence upon public opinion, have interposed an obstacle to this 
shameful attack upon an almost unoffending state. 

An article in the Times of November bth contains some observations on 
this subject in which wc fully concur : 

We wish to direct our readers’ attention to one of the many astounding 
inodes of talk which are to be encountered about the world, with nothing but 
their own audacity, and the apparent interest of some two or three hundred 
of her Majesty’s subjects, to back them, much to the astonishment of simple* 
hearted men. No small number of people seem really to have persuaded 
themselves that for the interests of civilization, or of the East-India Com- 
pany, or of the British empire, or for some other equally sufficient reason, 
we, a Christian nation, need consider ourselves under no obligations of j' is * 
tice or mercy towards any countries who are unhappy enough to be a long 
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wny off, to have no allies, no ambassadors, no art of war, no international 
law. “ Really, as to those Chinese,” they say, “ their impertinence ought to 
be put down and then, as to reasons, “ They ought to be thankful for 
having been let alone so long.” u Why, one regiment of infantry might 
march from one end of the country to the other,” and so on. This way of 
settling the matter makes such slight pretence to honesty, or excuse for dis- 
honesty, that it may be left to its own intrinsic merits, being simply a way of 
saying, “ We want tea and territory, and will have them.” But some people 
are philosophical and candid on the subject They would not meddle with 
China— not they; but that the Chinese have infringed the recognized law of 
all civilized nations. And if you ask them how the Chinese were to know 
any thing about, or how they are bound to obey, this recognized law, — 
“As to that,” they say, “ if a nation will hold itself aloof from the rest of 
the world— the great society of humanity— the family of nations” — that very 
united family — “ if they will not march with civilization, and learn to obey its 
rules, they must be content to be considered as outlaws; and if in their inter- 
course with others they are ignorant enough to break our laws, they must not 
complain if we break theirs, and explain the existing state of political science 
to them by cannon-balls and musketry ; in fact, that an enlightened people 
like the English will he wanting to themselves if they let slip such an occa- 
sion of teaching 150,000,000 of savages their duty, and settling the tea-trade 
on a satisfactory basis.” 

This is precisely the jargon, for we cannot term it reasoning, which we 
hear from nine-tenths of the persons who fancy themselves fully competent 
to deliver an opinion upon this question. 

Now, it is clear enough that nothing is easier than to lead on any govern- 
ment or people to break laws of which they are utterly ignorant-, and, there* 
lore, if this reasoning is true, that it is in our power to pick a quarrel with 
the Chinese just when we please, and to persevere in it just as long as wc 
think expedient; and that then, after having revolutionized some provinces, 
ravaged others, killed some few thousands of the Chinese, and appropriated 
two or three fortresses to facilitate future interference, we may proceed to 
congratulate ourselves on our magnanimity, because all along we could have 
made out a capital case before the Judge of an Admiralty Court; and all this 
on the plea that, “ if they were not so abominably unsociable, they would 
have known better.” 

Now, let us just look at the case to which this mode of reasoning is 
applied. English traders cross to India, set up factories, encroach, put the 
native princes in a passion, quarrel with them (perhaps with reason), settle 
die quarrel with a strong hand, and then, after every success, “ take such 
measures as are necessary for putting their own interests into a state of secu- 
rity for the future,”— in plain English, subjugate the country, then find out 
by degrees that the English possessions in India are an empire, and must in 
the nature of things, and from mere self-preservation, be progressive, and 
accordingly progress as far as Ghuznee and Arracan. This may he all very 
n ght; self-preservation is a very urgent motive; native princes are very capri- 
cious, faithless, and cruel ; the East-India Company is, and always was, the 
Honourable East-India Company. But then they cross to China; here, again, 
they profess a desire for factories, a few privileges, and a recognized existence; 
hut the Emperor of China does not want either to quarrel or to barter, or to 
e ‘Uer into any relations with- them ; he does not like such strong people on 
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his jifeiiiises, ’particularly when progression is thejaw of their existence; he 
joes not wish to put himself or his successor In a position where they will 
lose their empire the first time they do, or the East-Xndia Company soys they 

'do, put themselves in the wrong. 

Now, considering the particular capacity in which all the next-door neigh- 
iours of the Chinese, who have allowed European civilization and traffic “to 
rharih” among them, the nabobs of Oude, the Great Moguls, the sultans of 
the Mysore country, have been admitted into the great “family of nations," 
it does seem to require a very unusual kind of front to maintain that the 
Chinese are to forfeit the ordinary rights of nations because they are a little 
shy of this family— because they hesitate to relax, in favour of this very im- 
perious and encroaching “ civilization,” usages under which for centuries they 
have enjoyed as much peace and temporal prosperity as they care about having, 
add a good deal more than they are likely to have for some generations after 
civilization and the East-India Company have fairly begun to extend their 
empire among them. Their common sense, and our common sense, and plain 
experience, tell them that their only chance of preserving their being as a 
nation is to keep clear of us. And this precaution of theirs, forced on them 
By our own grasping thirst of empire, or at least the ignorance of our law, 
which is its consequence, we dare to treat as a crime, and punish accordingly. 
With our law China has nothing to do. The European law of nations is bind- 
o„ us, because founded on certain known relations and usages between 
certain given nations. Those who sin against it know, or might know, that 
tli'ey do so The countries to which they belong, and from which they are 
content to receive protection, and sustenance, and all the blessings of civilized 
fife, have tacitly, at the least, sanctioned it; and they themselves, probably, 
'owe to it no small portion of what security and prosperity they enjoy, fhlna 
owes it nothing, has never acknowledged it, does not know, and, so long * 
'ft keeps to itself, within its own undisputed territory, cannot Be cpHeJ npon 
( 0 know> w hat it is. If she had invited our commerce, perhaps i lie niight set 
up a shadow of a claim that our intercourses should be carried oti On some- 
king like our own terms. If she had intruded herself even on the sea, we 
might with some reason claim of her that she should accept the Ia*d by which 
tlmse merchants of Europe who have half-appropriated it are governed. But 
Wither of these is pretended. If the Chinese governor guaranteed any pm*- 
lege to our merchants, we might enforce the execution of his pledges. Or, 
avain, if Englishmen had been cast by inevitable necessity on her shores, ship- 
wrecked or marooned there, we might claim for our countrymen such security 
and liberty as man owes to man, and as governments are bound to secure to 
him, if necessary, by arms. Or, if we came into contact with the Chinese at 
the court of a foreign potentate, we should at any rate meet on equal terms, 
and should he at liberty to insist on the rights of equality. Under each ot 
these circumstances, we should be able and bound to enforce the broad rules 
of justice and right. Not even this is the case. China does not seek us, does 
not meet us beyond its own shores. We are not cast upon China. She keeps 
within her own borders; we pursue her there ; she closes her doors; we su 
for admission ; she grants it partially and cautiously, subjecting us to vexatlou 
obstacles, and reminding us again and 8gain that we come as mere ants, a 
that if we come at all, we must come subject to China law. With these c • 
ditions in our ears, and before our eyes, we do come. Can we pretend, m 
face of all this, to the remotest right to bring with us our notions abou 
sacredness of ambassadors, the dignity of tb% national flag, and the rigb s 
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freeborn Englishmen ? We have given these up, have sold them (at least thp 
Chinese traders have) for money (or at least for tea), when we set foot on 
Chinese ground. And then for our merchants to turn round and claim all 
these rights, which, unless some dishonest quibble is to be hunted out, they 
have renounced for a consideration, or for their Government to come forward 
and interfere as an unshackled party, and for the merchants to accept such 
interference, when its exclusion was explicity stipulated by one party, and 
tacitly, at least, accepted by the other, is mere double-dealing or thimble-rig. 
Our merchants have subjected themselves to Chinese law, and if consequences 
are to be taken by anybody, it must be by them, not by the Chinese. The fac£ 
is, that these overbearing pretences, by which we would summarily justify our 
interference, really mean one of two things — either that civilized nations are 
so far higher in the scale of being than their uninstructed fellow-creatures, 
that they are privileged to make these latter mere instruments for the produc- 
tion of tea and crockery, and to cannonade them if they begin to slacken in 
their work ; or else that we enterprising Englishmen, residing in latitude 
50 deg., longitude 0 deg., under a free government some centuries old, are so 
entirely capable of consulting for the good of an inert people, quietly making 
the best of a despotism of immemorial standing in latitude 20 deg. and east 
longitude 110 deg., that we are justified in enforcing our views upon these 
poor helpless wax-dolls, by mowing them down with grapeshot. Which is it 
that men mean? Is it our own profit, or that of the poor Chinese, that justi- 
fies us in bringing down upon them our tremendous powers of killing ? Is it 
the absurdity in supposing that these unfortunate creatures can possibly have 
the right to deprive free and independent Englishmen of the power of import- 
ing their own bohea, or in fancying that there is any subject on the face of the 
earth, even in the extreme east of Asia, which English politicians are not 
privileged to meddle in ? 

Whichever it is, it ought to be exposed and hooted down at once. The one 
pica is undisguised selfishness ; the other is neither more nor less than a new 
shape of the old doctrine of the worst sort of Roman Catholics — Nulla fide* 
cum hareticis ; the extinct system of wholesale persecution hunted up again, 
not in the name of religion, but of civilization. 

These sentiments, of unquestionable soundness, ought to make us, as a 
Christian people, reflect with compunction upon the sacrifice of life which 
our rulers have authorized, to gratify either the sordid appetite of illegal 
traders, or the hardly less culpable jealousy towards a people who, front 
policy or inclination, shun our dangerous connexion. 

Nothing now remains but to hope that the duties of war, prescribed by 
the law of nations, will be better regarded by us towards the Chinese than 
those of peace. “ The general law of nations/' says the President Mon- j 
tesquieu,* “ is founded upon this principle, that different nations ought in | 
tune of peace to do one another all the good they can, and in time of war, 

little harm as possible, without prejudice to their own real interests." , 

• K*pnt des Loit, b. 1, c. 7- 
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LEGENDARY HISTORY OF PRIT’HWIRAJA, 


THE LAST HINDU FMPEROR OF DELHI. 

BY THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL TOD. 

The hero of the martial epic* of Chund, the Rajpoot Ossian, is called 
Prithi Raj,f * king of the earth.’ He was of the tribe ChohanJ, descended 
from one of the four conspicuous martial Rajpoots of the Agniculajj race, 
being supposed to have emanated from the clement fire. 

The allegorical description given by the bard, “from ancient books,” of the 
creation of the Agniculas, and of the causes which rendered this necessary, is 
full of historical matter relative to the religion and races of ancient India. 
Couched in mysterious and symbolic language, we have what appears to be a 
representation of the struggles between the grand sects of Hinduism, the fol- 
lowers of Iswara and Buddha, the polytheists and theists of Indo-Scytliia, 
together with the teuets of Crishna, which, though originally closely allied to 
the theistical, finally merged in polytheism. 

It would be out of place to attempt any interpretation of this ancient alle- 
gory in this sketch of the history of the Choluin monarch, further than to 
justify the assertion, that these races brought from India extra Imaus, the 
religious opinions and martial mythology which pervade these poems, admitting 
a comparison on these important points, as well as in the general spirit of its 
poesy, with that of the early tribes of uncivilized Europe, the bards of Gaul, 
of Cimbria, and Scandinavia. 

A period is just perceptible, through a long \ista of ages, when the religion-, 
of Iswara and Buddha difFercd little from each other; when both adored a 
single divinity ; and as the Buddhists still adhere to this ancient doctrine, on 
this score alone we may claim for them equal antiquity : in proof of this title, 
let us compare the names and symbols of the great object of worship of each. 
The Buddhists call their chief divinity Ad-nat’h and Ad-Iswara; the followers 
of Mahadeva, Ad-Iswara, or Ad-ham : both have the same signification, ‘the 
First Lord.’ The symbol of each is the Bull; hence Mahadeva is called 
Vrish-pati and Nnnd-Iswara, as Buddha is termed Vrishub-deva and Vrisluib- 
riat’h; all having the same import, * Lord of the Bull.’ 

It was about one thousand years before Christ that the Great War desolated 
India, a conflict which was evidently religious as well as political, for supre- 
macy between the houses of Hastinapoor and Indraprest’ho. Although the 
rival families were of one stock, it is evident that, whatever were the tenets 
of the first, the latter had held those of Buddha till they accepted the modi- 
fied system of Heri, “ who was Buddha.” Both houses were of the lunar 
race, and traced their origin to the first Buddha, who espoused Ella (Earth 
personified), daughter of the “ son of the sun,” or the sun-born, Swam-bhuva 
(‘ lord of the earth’), a Mann, supposed to he the great post-diluvian patriarch ; 
So that Buddha has equal claims lo antiquity with Mann, son of Surya, 
or the sun. 

Now Buddha (Mercury) being the son of the moon,|| his descendants are 
''styled Som-vansa, Chandro-vansa, and Indu-vansa ;1 and from the latter term 
' we have the appellation of the Indu or Hindu race, and the country India; 
4-hile the descendants of the solar line were styled Suryn-vansa, ‘ children 

^ * The Prai'hirdj-ChAMn-rusa, written mostly in the Hhatti dialect, 
ct | Prifhwirija, in the Sanscrit. * ('hdhamkna, in the Sanscrit. 

■. 5 jtgni, ‘fire;’ and efila, ‘race.’ 

H Som- Chandra, or Ind. 


•f Vansa, ‘a race.’ 
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of the sun and hence all those countries, where the worship of Mithras 
chiefly prevailed, are called Syria, Assyria, and the inhabitants Sauromatians, 
Heliadoe. Hence the city of Solomon (Tad-mor) was called lidl-bcc, because 
the symbol or idol {bee) of Bal, the sun’s type or power of production, was 
there worshipped, “ when he bowed to the God of the Sidonians.” 

Such, therefore, is the earliest distinction of the two grand races, distin- 
guished as those of Surya, and Indu or Buddha; the sun-worshippers became 
idolaters ; the votaries of Mercury, or the moon, adored the one only, as do 
their descendants. 

There appears no doubt that the solar race first inhabited India Proper (well 
known in the Ramayana)* their capital being Aditya or Aetya-st’han, ‘ land 
of the sun’— Ayodhia, or Oude; the lunar or Hindu line, afterwards. They 
seem to have usurped almost the entire of India, from the Himalaya to the 
ocean, at the period of the Great War, when civil contentions amidst the 
fifty-six races of the sons of Buddha compelled emigration from India, many 
retiring to the countries west of the Indus, and again rolled back upon it 
with new religions and new appellations, yet not renouncing altogether the old. 

It was in that disastrous event, also remarkable as being the period ofNem- 
nat’h,the twenty-second Buddha, that the sons of Surya again raised the altars 
of Bal “on every high hill and under every tree;” the children of Buddha 
resorting also to the 

Unwall’d temple, there to seek 
The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak. 

The first Buddha, parent of the lunar race, is stated to have come from a 
distant region. In all those countries, from the Indus to the Caspian, where 
this worship prevailed, the moon was held a male deity, and hence all the 
earlier tribes of Europe, from Sacadwipa (continent of the Sacte)and the plains 
of the Deshte Kipchak, the Su, Suevi, Cimbri (Camari), Getes (Jits, Jats), 
Cathi-Heruli, of ancient Europe, adored Woden (Buddha), or Mercury, ^id 
Ella, orErt’ha, their original parents. The moon remained with them a male 
deity, and received their adorations. Hence, too, their dread of eclipses, 
when the monsters (Rahoo and Ketoo, ascending and descending nodes) swal- 
lowed their first parent ; and hence the Scandinavians pursued the same system 
as did the Scythians of old, and the Rajpoots still, of beating every sort of 
noisy instrument, to frighten away the demon during an eclipse ; and hence 
the mythological resemblances of each, lienee the bards of the Cimbri, of 
the Baltic and of Wales, the scalds of Scania, have the bame measure of song' 
as the Rajpoot bardai. 

Probably the worshippers of Bal, the children of Surya, recovered their 
rights on the civil strife of the lunar race, though the construction which may 
he put upon the allegorical history of this period warrants the conclusion of 
an absence of all religion, and that the ministers of Bal were obliged to seek 
proselytes amongst their ancient adversaries, the Takshac, Nagvansa (serpent 
race), the sons of Buddha. 

Another invasion again transferred sovereignty to the Takshacs, and the 
calculated period is about seven centuries before Christ. With this political 
change is associated that important event, the appearance of the twenty-third 
Buddha, Parswanat’h, whose symbol is that of the race he accompanied, the 
akshac, or serpent ; hence he is called Sches funna, or * the thousand-fingered.’ 
followers, too, were called Ari-manoos, or ‘ foe of man ’ This is the 

('as I , QdU ' SaC8E * ot whence the ancients made Indo-Scythia, is a term of wide Import, from the 

Plan to the Ganges ; and India is now restricted to that “ Intra lmaut." 
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period ^issigpe4 tp4i^gr^at Magian Zerdusht, or Zoroaster* nor bit iaipro* 
bable that the twenty third Buddha is the Ahrimanes, <>r eyB principle, of his 
system. 1 

But these incidental remarks are only introductory to ? the history of the 
creation of the Chohaa race, to fight the battles of the sons of Surya, 
or BaL 

Mahavira was the twenty-fourth or last Buddha* he appeared 477 years 
anterior to Vicramnditya ,* or 533 years before Christ. Hib elder disciple, 
Gotama, succeeded him as pontiff, and though his name is revered by innu. 
merable races, from the halls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Khan, 

„ Down to the golden Chersonese; 

yet it is not connected with that extreme sanctity, amounting to deification, of 
the twenty-fourth. 

iNpw this is the very period of the last of the Scandinavian Odins, Woden, 
or Buddha, and (a still stronger coincidence) he was also succeeded by Go- 
tame* whence was corrupted the Creator’s name in the West amongst the 
Saxton, Jete, or Jit tribes, GoD,f Godama amongst the innumerable Pagan 
theists of Asia. 

There is frequent occasion to remark the similarity of religious doctrines 
and manners of the martial Indu-Sythic tribes and those of early Europe. 
Hqr, the god of battle of the former, appears as the thunderer, Thor; Ella, 
the universal mother, the Ertha or Freya of the North ; and Buddha, Woden 
or Odin. The days of the week, called after each, are respectively the same 
in ^Europe as in Asia; and Thursday , Frcydag , and Wodensdag of the North, 
is Vrishpat-wr, Sucra-tvar, and liud-war of the East. The names of the other 


hebdomadal divinities are alike borrowed 
frtflp their Scythic ancestry 

by the Teutonic tribes of Europe 

■■ Sun-dag 

Surya- war. 

Mon-dag 

Som-war. 

Tuisco-dag ... 

Mungul-war. 

Woden’s-dag ... 

Bud- war. 

Thor’s-dag 

Vrishpat-war. 

Frey-dag 

Sucra-war, 

Satur-dag 

Sani-war. 


The Scandinavian triad is also conformable to the creed of the Surya race. 
Hur is Thor, the destrojer; Freya is Ella, or Bhavani, the mother of all, 
and Woden is Buddha, the preserver. Indeed, the whole Edda is a system 
of JJinduism, and the ancient runes of the North bear, at least in shape, au 
analogy to the most primitive and yet undecyphered cryptographic inscriptions 
an^l columnar legends on the rocks and cave-temples of the East. The name of 
the most celebrated Northern temple, Upsala, the seat of the mysteries of 
Odin, may have a Sanscrit derivation, ‘the Hall of the One;*t and the 
heroes’ heaven of the North, Valhalla , the Sura-loca of the Rajpoots, traced 
to the same origin, ‘the Heroes’ Abode.*} Again; the crown seat, Mora • 
j/aj»,|) kept in Upsala, in which the Northern heroes were enthroned, may be 

* His ere to flfty-stayears before Christ. 

t In like manner Divun, and all its corruptions, may be traced from the Sanscrit Diva, pronounced In 
its dialects exactly as the French Dieu. 

tAp, ‘him, himself.’ Hence the title of the crown princes of Kotah, Ap-jee, the " hersd” of the Scots, 
greatness there, as in France, being feminine. Sala is ' a hall.’ 

$ Vnli, ‘a hero,* from val, or in the dialects, hal, ‘strength and mla. 

I Mor, ‘crown/ area, ‘a seat?' mor~asim, ‘crown seat;’ or sung, ‘stone;* mbnUung. The crown 
scat of Rajpoot princes was in ancient times the tung-uaun, • stone seal.’ 
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fourwl m the iaflio ftxrt as the first city founded by the Asiatic Getes or Jits 
ofthe Jaxarte* in Scandinavia, Asi-gard, ‘the fortress of the As!.* 

But the very name of bard , as well as much of his imagery, can be traced 
to a similar Boutce — to the Rajpoot bardai, from byrd , ‘inspiration,* alike in 
the language of the Rajpoot bardai as the Cimbrian bard. “Thou art the 
inspired ( byrdai ) of Bhavani,”* says the wife of Chund to that poet; and, as 
analyzed in Welsh, it has precisely the same meaning, the “ furor pociinis,” 
the unpremeditated effusion of the Vates (Bhat), which obtained for the bards 
of Rajast’han, as of Cambria, the prophetic mantle. But of this anon. Let 
us, in the meanwhile, ascend the Olympus of Rajast’han, place ourselves at 
the fire-fountain, f listen to the Titanic combat between the good and evil 
deities, and the creation of the Chohan patriarch, to support the weakness of 
the ministers of Iswara, oppressed and degraded by the irreligious tribes who 
then possessed power. Whether these atheists were the aboriginal races of 
India, or the Tackshacs or serpent race from the North, is a question out of 
place here to discuss. The period, however, of the birth of the Choh&n race 
was in one of those great contests whether the knee should bend to Bdl and 
the Dit Minores in his train, with his symbols, the pillar and calf,}: or to 
“the One only” Buddha, or Infinite Wisdom. This Olympus is the cele- 
brated mountain Abu, classically Ar-budha, § the hill of Buddha. 

The Buddhists have had, from the most remote periods, five sacred mounts, || 
or places of pilgrimage: Sumeru, Chandragiri, Ar-budha, Girnara, and Sa- 
trunjya, or Pali-thana.H The first was the abode of Ad-nat’h— not the fancied 
mount or pole of the earth, but a tangible portion of the Indian Caucasus, 
about the fountains of the Oxus and Jaxartes.#* There, they say, Ad-nal’h,ff 
or Rishub-deva, first taught the arts of civilized life, “ to sow corn and muzzle 
the ox.” 

The silver mount, Chandragiri, answering to the Cailasa of Siva, is a portion 
of the snow-capt Hemachil, now inaccessible amidst eternal glaciers. They 
have substituted Samet-Sikr, sacred to Parswanath; as the “golden and 
silver mounts”^ are no longer attainable by the Buddhist or Jain devotee, his 
range is confined to these four : Ar-budha, or Abu, in Rajast’han ; Girnar and 
Satrunjya, in Saurashtra; and Samet-Sikr, in Bengal 
Ar-budha (Abu) is the first in estimation, and held by the Buddhists sacred 
to the First Lord, Ad-nat’h; while those who call themselves the orthodox, 
the idolators of the powers of nature, have enshrined their First Lord, Ad- 
Iswara, under his particular title of Achilcs. Over all the countries called 
Rajast’han, or Rajwarra, as well as Guzerat, the tenets of Buddha at one time 
prevailed, and almost all the mercantile class of these tracts still adhere to 
his doctrines. The Purihara and Solanki princes of Mundava and Anhulwarra 
Puttun professed this creed, as did the Pramaras of Dhar ; and the poet 

* The Eastern Minerva, and armed, like her, with the trim la, tridenta, or trident, 
t Agntaoonda. t TheLingam and Nanda. § Ar, 4 strength, refuge.’ 

I PunjTeert'ha ; hence the twenty-four beatified pontiffs are called Tm t'hanrnra. 

If Satrunjya, or 4 victorious over the foe,’ is the name of the sacred mount ; but the ancient city at it* 
ooti* ISdi-thana , 4 abode or the Pall.’ Here even in name we have the ancient race of Buddha from 
he North. Diodorus preserves the name of Pahs with Nahas \qu. Nagas) \ the Pall* (shepherds), and 
a k*huc, ions of the Scythian founder. > 

** I’he colossal figures, and cave-temples, at Bamean, have reference to this, 
ty He had two sons, Bhurut and Bahu-bul. Bhurut came to India, and gave his name (Bhurutkhund) 

0 *t* Of Bahu-bul, or 4 strong arm,’ nothing is said. This cosmogony [mints to Adam and his two 
but A-bul is the reverse of Bahu-bul, and means 4 without strength.’ 

!**£**. or golden hill, is an epithet of Sumeru. Chandra Gir is tire silver mount, or 4 mown- 
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Chund informs us that, so late as Beesildeo Chohan* (five reigns anterior to 
Prithi Raj), this monarch threatened his son Sarangdeo with the loss of sue- 
cession if he persisted “in worshipping Ari*hatya, and walked in the faith of 
Buddha:” so widely disseminated were these doctrines eight hundred years ago, 
but which not a single crowned head now professes. 

It was on the sacred Ar-hudha that the Chohan was created, with the other 
tribes, to fight the battles of Iswara and polytheism. That they were hut spi. 
ritually created, regenerated, or made converts to the tenets of the priests of 
Siva, is the extent of power we can assign to the Bramins, though the legend 
is accepted in its literal sense by the believers of this sect. 

Let us examine the genealogy of the Chohans, and sec whether, by a cal- 
dilation of the thirty-nine reigns anterior to Prithi Raj, we cannot arrive at 
some point whereon to found at least a conjecture who were the “foreigners” 
thus made proselytes, to combat the enemies of the worship of Bal. 

The date of Beesildeo we have with sufficient exactness, as at the conclu- 
sion of a long reign, of upwards of half a century, he invaded the territory of 
Anhulwarra, and amongst the allies of that prince is mentioned Udya-dit Pra- 
mara, who ruled from S. 1100 to 1150; therefore, Beesildeo, who ruled sixty- 
four years, must have been on the throne of Ajmer from about S.l 044 to 1100. 
Admit twenty-three years to each reign for the thirty-nine princes, to Anbul, 
“the first (regenerated) Chohan,” or 897 years. Now 1100, the period of 
Beesildeo,— b07 == S.213— 56= A.D. 1 17» the peiiod of the conversion of the 
Chohans, if this was the entire genealogy. 

During the second century, crowds of Seythic tribes were pouring into India, 
as well as into the Western world ; and about this period, to the fifth century, 
the peninsula of Saurashtra is indebted for much of her Scythic population^ 
part of which has only attained a position on the hem, but was never woven 
into the genealogical woof of the Hindu race. The converts of the Agnicula 
race were of the more ancient invaders— the Takshacs of the seventh century 
before Christ ; for all the ancient inscriptions, iu a character now forgotten, 
of the Chohans, Pramaras, &c., describe them as “descended ofTakshac;” and 
as this character is the sacred character of Buddha, and yet used by the priests 
in Tibet, we are justified in the inference, that the Bramins made converts 
of four tribes of their opponents, and consequently the genealogy given by the 
bard is incomplete. 

Abu was one of the primitive seats of the Hindu religion, whether Braminical 
or Buddhist ; from its ancient history, indeed, it would appear as if both had at 
one period coalesced ; but the interpretation of the allegory would occupy too 
much space, and I shall merely give as a specimen the work of creation of 
these proselytes. 

Having enshrined Achiles, and his consort Oomia, on its summit, and re- 
peopled it by “ the sons of Ilemachil”'}' (the Takshacs), the priests pursued 
the even tenor of their devotions, but the rites of Jupiter on this Eastern 
Olympus were again obstructed by the Titans (Dytes) of infidelity. “ The 
holy men (munis) passed their lime in devotion. Desire came not near them. 
From the produce of the cow, from roots ( kund), fruits, and flowers, they derived 
sustenance; and here was every kind. Such is Abu, the Guru of the moun- 
tains; like Sumeru or Kylas, which Iswar made his abode. Fast but one day 


* The Visaladtfva of the inscription on the pillar at Dehh, translated by Jones and Colebrookc. 
i The legend says, “ The son of Hemachil, with his Memos, came and washed the holy man’s fe«t ; 
which would indicate that these aboriginal tribes are from the North. 
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0 n its summit, and your sins will be forgiven ; reside there for a year, and you 
may become the preceptor of mankind.”* 

Notwithstanding this sanctity of Abu, and the little temptation there is to 
disturb these anchorite priests of Bal, their peace was interrupted:— 

“The Dytes (or demons) envied their happiness, rendered the sacrifice 
impure, and stopped in transitu the share of the gods. The Bramins dug the 
pits for burnt sacrifice to the south and south-west ; but the demonsf raised 
storms, which darkened the air, and filled it with clouds of sand ; showered 
ordure, blood, bones and flesh, and every impurity, on their rites; sometimes 
assumed the shapes of lovely damsels, to allure them from their devotion^. 
Their penance was of no avail.” 

Again they kindled the sacred fire, and the priests, assembling round the 
Agni-coonda, prayed to Mahadeo for aid : — 

“From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, hut he had not a warrior’s 
mien; the Bramins placed him as porter, and thence his name, Frilhi-ha- 
dwar,\ A second issued forth, and being formed in the palm of the hand 
(chaloo), was named Chaluca. A third appeared, and was named Pramara ;$ he 
had the blessing of the Riks, and, with the others, was sent against the demons; 
but they did not prevail. Again Vasishta, seated on the lotus, prepared incan- 
tations; again he called the gods to aid, and, as lie poured the libation forth, 
a figure appeared, lofty in stature, of elevated front, with hair like jet, eyes 
rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, a full quiver, a bow 
in one hand and brand in the other — quadriform ( chaturanga ), whence his 
%iame, Chauhdn.\\ VasUhtn prayed his hopes (asa) might at length he fulfilled 
[puma), as the Chauhan was dismissed against the demons. Sacti-devi, on 
her lion, armed with the trident, descended and bestowed her blessing, and 
declared that, as Asapurna or Kalka, she would always hear his prayer. He 
went against the demons; their leaders lie slew ; the rest fled, nor halted till 
they reached the middle of hell. Of the thirty-six races (cuius) they arc the 
greatest ; the rest were horn of woman ; these were created by the Framing 
Anlud** having slain the demons, the Bramins were made happy : of his race 
was Prithi Raj.” 

* Juggut Giro. 

f Asoors ami Dytes; either the Bhils, or Scytlm tribes. 

+ ' Mortal of the earth and contracted, Pntihnru, and Pm that u. They became sovereigns of Maru- 
at’halla, or Marwar, the capital of whirh was Mandodar, and they held it till expelled by the Rahtorc* 
In the thirteenth century. 

S Pra-marn , ‘the first striker.’ The statue of Ad-pala, the first Pramar, still stands on the Agnl- 
“‘ohda, a beautiful specimen of ancient sculpture ; the inscription on the pedestal is now illegible, 

I <Jtau, or <:har, ‘ four,’ and anya, ‘body;’ Chau-attya, contracted to dunihiln, or Chnhdu. 

^1 It is by no means uncommon for the»c arrogant priests lo assume power-, supenoi to the Divinity. 
Oh one occasion they caused the Deity to entreat Vasibhta to listen to the desires of Viswamltra for his 
friendship (In the Ramdyana). But do not the Catholic priests in Italy often pray to the Almighty to 
intercede with St. JanuanuR to perform the annual miracle of the liquifying blood > 

*• Anhui and A gni both mean ' fire ’ 


( To be continual ) 
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SUFI POETRY. 

LINES AFTER THE ARABIC OF MAIJLANA JALALUDDTN RCMl. 


Over the silver mountains, 

\\ here spring the nectar fountains, 

There will I kiss 
The howle of blisse, 

And drink mine everlasting fill, 

Upon every milken hill ; 

My soul will be n-dry before, 

But, after that, will thirst no more. 

Sir Waite t Rr/Mg/i. 


He comes! — the bearer of the draught divine ! 
See, mantling in that cup, no mortal wine ! 
Drink ! and, each earthly appetite forgot, 

Each sense abolished (Spirits need them not), 
Hear without cars; — be, without vocal breath, 
Divinely eloquent- yet mute as death ! 


Now, mystic Lovers ! wild with strange delight, 

To heavenly mansions wing your rapturous flight : 
Tread, of yon halls august, the marhlc floor; 
Behold the Eternal Fair, and face to face adore ! 


Heard ye that shout ? The Archangel Herald cries, 
“ ’Tis Resurrection’s morn ! ye Saints, arise ! 

“ Rise ! Of pleasure everlasting 
“ Drink your fill, at Heaven’s call ! 

“ Long were ye condemned to fasting; 

“ Welcome now the Festival !” 

F. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT 
TO BOMBAY. 

BY EMMA ROBERTS. 

No. XII. — Cairo.*- 

It was half-past nine o’clock, on the evening of the 4th of October, 1839 
that we arrived at the port of Boulak. We expected to find some person in 
waiting to give us the pass-word, and thus enable us to get into Cairo, the 
gates of the city being closed at nine o’clock. Depending upon the attendance 
of the hotel-keeper at Cairo, who had been apprised of our approach, we had 
not put the janissary on shore, as we ought to have done, at the British Con- 
sul’s country-house, who would have furnished us with a talisman to pass the 
gates. We sent Mohammed and the janissary on shore, to see what could be 
done. Including the voyage up the canal, Miss E. and myself had passed (we 
could not say slept) three nights on board a boat, the first without an attempt 
at repose, the two latter lying down in our dressing-gowns upon thin mattresses, 
stretched upon hard boards; we, therefore, could not very easily relinquish 
the endeavour to procure a bed during the time which would intervene between 
the period (an hour before daylight) in which the gates of the city would be 
open. I had a letter to the British Consul, which I gave Mohammed, telling 
him to try the effect of bribery upon the guardians of the city. During his 
absence, the Arab captain, feeling that we were left under his protection, came 
and seated himself beside us, outside the cabin-door. We conversed together 
without understanding each other’s language; he had nothing to offer us except 
snuff, of which wc each took a pinch, giving him in return, as he refused wine, 
a pomegranate, to which I ac|ded a five-franc piece from the remains of my 
French money. If anything had been wanting to establish a good understand- 
ing between us, this would have accomplished it. The rais, or captain, took 
my hand in his, and pressed his own to his lips in token of gratitude ; and 
when upon the return of Mohammed he perceived that I was rather nervous 
at the idea of crossing the plank from the boat to the shore, he plunged at 
once into the water to assist me over it. The janissary brought word that 
there was a moolid, or religious fair, held at the opposite end of the city, and 
that if we would make a circuit of three miles round the walls, we might enter 
Cairo that night, as the gate was left open for the convenience of the people 
in the neighbourhood. Mohammed had aroused a donkey-man of his acquain- 
tance, who was in attendance, wtth a youth his son, and tw r o donkeys. To 
the boy was entrusted the care of the lanthorn, without which no person is 
allowed to traverse the streets after nightfall, and mounting, we set forward. 

The streets of Boulak are narrow, but the houses appear to be lofty and 
substantially built. We were challenged by the soldiers at the gates, but 
allowed to pass without farther inquiry. The ride round the walls at 'night 
was dreary enough, over broken ground, occupied by bandogs barking at us 
as we passed. We met occasionally groups of people coming from the fair, 
who gave us the welcome intelligence that the gates were still open, and push- 
ing on, we came at length to the entrance, an archway of some magnitude. 
Upon turning an angle of this wall, we suddenly emerged upon a very singular 

* This paper, which ought toha^ve followed the account of the Journey from “ Alexandria to Boulak, 
No. IV., inserted in the March Journal, through some aooident, did not reach ug in time to appear in » ls 
proper place in the series \ we deemed it best, therefore, to let the other papers appear in their order, 
until the series was completed (in the last Journal), and then to insert this paper, which, though Hum- 
bered “ XII.,” is the fifth in order.— Editor, 
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scene. The tomb of the saint, in whose honour the mool'i^ Was held, was 
surrounded by devotees, engaged in the performance of some religious rite. 
Around, and in front, throughout the neighbouring streets, gleamed a strong 
illumination, produced by an assemblage of lamps and lanthorns of various 
kinds. Some of the shops boasted handsome cut-glass chandeliers, or Argand 
lamps, evidently of European manufacture; others were content with a circu- 
lar frame, perforated with holes, in which all sorts of glass vessels, wine- 
glasses, tumblers, mustard-pots, &c M were placed, filled with oil, and having 
several wicks. The articles displayed for sale at the fair were, as far as we 
could judge from the hasty glances we cast ns we passed along, good of theft 
kind, and of some value ; the confectioners’ shops made a gay appfearanW 
with their variously-coloured sweetmeats, piled up in tempting heaps, and toe 
saw enough of embroidery and gold to form a very favourable idea of the taste 
and splendour of the native dress. We were, of course, objects of great sur- 
prise and curiosity ; the sudden appearance of two European ladies, the only 
women present, at eleven o’clock at night, riding on donkeys through the fair, 
could not fail to create a sensation. Our boy with the lanthorn walked first, 
followed by the janissary, who, flourishing his silver stick, made room for us 
through the crowd. Had we not been accompanied by this respectable official, 
we should scarcely have dared to venture in such a place, and at such a period. 
Mohammed and the donkey-man attended at the side of Miss E. and myself, 
and though some of the people could not help laughing at the oddity of Otir 
appearance, we met with no sort of insult or hindcrancc, but made our toay 
through without the slightest difficulty, much more easily, in fact, than two 
Arabs in their native costume, even if attended by a policeman, would have 
traversed a fair in England. The scene was altogether very singular, and we 
thought ourselves fortunate in having hud an opportunity of witnessing a 
native fair under such novel circumstances. We could scarcely believe that 
we were in a Mohamedan city, noted for its intolerance, and could not help 
feeling grateful to the reigning power which had produced so striking a change 
in the manners and conduct of the people. Upon leaving the fair, we turned 
into dark streets, dimly illumined by the light of the lanthorn we carried ; 
occasionally, but very seldom, we met some grave personage, preceded also by 
a lanthorn, who looked with great astonishment at our party as we passed. 
At length we came to the door of our hotel, and having knocked loudly, 
were admitted into the court-yard, when, dismounting, we proceeded up a 
flight of stone steps to a verandah, which led into some very good-sized apart- 
ments. The principal one, a large dining-room, was furnished at the upper 
end in the Egyptian fashion, with divans all round; it was, however, also well 
supplied with European chairs and tables, and in a few minutes cold turkey 
and ham, and other good things, appeared upon the board. Being the first 
arrivals from the steamer, we had to answer numerous questions before tore 
could retire to bed. Upon asking to be conducted to our chamber, we were 
shown up another flight of stone stairs, leading to a second and much larger 
verandah, which was screened off in departments serving as ante-chambers to 
the bed-rooms. There was sufficient space on the terraces of this floor, tot 
the descent of a few steps led to another platform, to afford a walk of some 
extent, but of this we were not aware until the morning. We found a very 
comfortable two-bedded room, supplied with glass windows, and everything 
belonging to it in excellent repair, and apparently free from vermin; most 
thankfully did we lie down to enjoy the repose which our late exertions had 
tendered so needful. Our trusty Mohammed had engaged donkeys for us the 
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next day, and promised to take us to every place worth seeing in the city. We 
were strongly Snptcd to visit the pyramids, but were deterred by the dangers 
of losing the steamer at Suez, and by the difficulties of the undertaking. We 
were told that the Nile was not sufficiently flooded to admit of our approach 
in a boat, and that we should be up to the donkey’s knees in mud if w e 
attempted to go upon the backs of those animals. We, therefore, reluctantly 
relinquished the idea, and contented ourselves with what we could see of 
Cairo. 

Our first visit was directed to the citadel, a place which, I do not scruple 
to <ay, was to me quite as interesting as any of the monuments of ancient art 
that Egypt contains. The remains of ages long past, and whose history is 
involved in unfathomable obscurity, excite our wonder and admiration, and 
fill us with an almost painful curiosity to draw aside the veil which time has 
thrown around them, and to learn secrets that all the learning of man has 
hitherto been unable to unfold. The citadel of Cairo, on the contrary, has 
been the theatre of comparatively recent events ; it is filled with recollections 
of the hero whose exploits, narrated by the most eloquent pens, have charmed 
us in our childhood, and still continue to excite interest in our breasts— the 
Sultan Saladin. Here arc the remains of a palace which he on.ee inhabited, 
and here is a well which bears his name. Who could sit under the broken 
pillars of that roofless palace, or drink the water from the deep recesses of 
that well, without allowing their thoughts to wander back to the days of the 
Crusades, those chivalric times, in which love, and war, and religion, swayed the 
hearts and the actions of men ; when all that was honoured and coveted was 
to be found in a soldier of the cross, and when half-frantic enthusiasts, pur- 
suing the vainest of hopes, the recovery of the Holy Land, brought away with 
them what they did not go to seek, the arts, and learning, and science of 
the East ! The janissary who was with us pointed out the direction in which 
Damietta now stands, and I was instantly filled with a desire to see Damietta, 
of which I had heard and read so much. 

The most exciting romance of Oriental history is to be found amid the 
deserts that surround Egypt ; and even if the most spirit-stirring tale of all, 
the Talisman , had not been written, the scenes in which our own lion-hearted 
Richard figured, and which witnessed the exploits of the templars and the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, could not fail to create the highest degree of 
pleasurable feeling in minds capable of enjoying such brilliant reveries of the 
past. The citadel of Cairo is also fraught with the recollections of an event 
which startled all Europe within the memory of many of the present genera- 
tion— the massacre of the Mamelukes. We were shown the broken cleft in 
the wall from which the only one of the devoted men who escaped urged his 
gallant horse ; it was, indeed, a fearful leap, and we gazed upon the spot and 
thought of the carnage of that dreadful hour with an involuntary shudder. 

The citadel of Cairo has less the air of a regular fortification than any place 
of arms I ever recollect to have entered ; it is, however, I believe, exceed- 
ingly strong by nature, the situation being very commanding. I regretted that 
I could not look upon these things with a professional eye, and that I had no 
military authority at hand to refer to. Near to the ruins of Saladin’s palace, the 
Pasha is now constructing a mosqfle, which, when finished, will be one of the 
most splendid temples of the kind in all the Moslem land. It is to be lined and 
faced with marble, very elegantly carved, but it will take three years to com- 
plete it, and should any circumstances occur to delay the work during the life- 
time of the present ruler of Egypt, the chances seem much in favour of its 
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never being completed at all. Mounting upon the embrasur^of one of the 
guns, I feasted my eyes upon one of the finest and most inwesting views I 
had ever beheld. The city, with its minarets, towers, kiosks, and stately 
palm-trees, lay at my feet, displaying, by its extent, the solidity, loftiness, and 
magnificence of its buildings, its title to the proud name of “ Grand Cairo.” 
Beyond, in one wide flood of silver, flowed the Nile, extending far as the 
eye could reach along a plain verdant with its fertilizing waters. To the left, 
the tombs of the caliphs spread themselves over a desert waste, looking, indeed, 
like a city of the dead. These monuments, though not equalling in size and 
grandeur the tombs which we find in India, are very striking; they are for the 
most part surmounted by cupolas, raised upon lofty pillars, with the spaces 
open between. Upon one of these buildings we were shown a vessel in the 
form of a boat, which upon a certain festival is filled with grain and water, for 
the service of the birds. The pyramids, which rise beyond the city of tombs, 
are not seen to advantage from this point, an intervening ridge of sand cutting 
off the bases, and presenting the pinnacles only to view; but the whole of the 
landscape, under the clear bright atmosphere of an Egyptian sky, is of so 
exquisite a nature, that the eye can never tire of it, and had I been detained 
as a prisoner in the Pasha’s dominions, I might have become reconciled to my 
fate, had I been confined in a situation which commanded this splendid 
prospect. 

About the middle of the day wc again sallied forth, the streets of Cairo 
being so narrow that the sun is completely shut out, and shade thus afforded 
at noon. The air was not unpleasantly warm, and we suffered no inconve- 
nience, excepting from the crowd. Mounted upon donkeys, we pushed our 
way through a dense throng, thrusting aside loaded camels, which scarcely 
allowed us room to pass, and coming into the closest contact with all sorts of 
people. The perusal of Mr. Lane’s book had given me a very vivid idea of 
the interior of the city, though 1 was scarcely prepared to mingle thus inti- 
mately with its busy multitude. We had some shopping to execute, or rather 
we had to pay for some purchases made by Mohammed for us in the morning, 
and to return that portion of the goods sent for inspection that we did not 
intend to keep. We liked the appearance of the shops, which, in all cases of 
the more respectable kind, were well stocked, whole streets being devoted to 
the sale of one particular branch of merchandize. A long avenue was occu- 
pied by saddlers and the sellers of horse-furniture; another displayed nothing 
but woollen cloths; a third was devoted to weapons of every description,* 
&c. &c. The wax-chandlers reminded me very much of those in England, being 
decorated in a similar manner, while the display of goods every where was 
much greater than I had ever seen in Eastern cities, in which for the most part 
merchandize of the best description is hidden in warehouses, and not to be 
found without deep research. The greater number of the streets are covered 
m with matting in rather a dilapidated state, and having many holes and cre- 
vices for the admission of air ; this gives to the whole a ragged appearance, 
and we were told that the Pasha had determined not to allow in future awn- 
in gs of these frail and unsightly materials. The Frank quarter, which is 
much better contrived, is the model for subsequent erections. This avenue 
has a roof of wood sufficiently high to allow of a free circulation of air, and hav- 
mg apertures at regular distances near the top, to admit the light. The streets 
,n part of Cairo are wider than usual, and the shops appear to be large and 
convenient, All sorts of European manufactures are to be found here, for 
«most part at reasonable prices. The gentlemen who proposed to cross the 
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desert purcha^ Leghorn hats of very good quality, and admirably adapted, 
from their siz*ghtness, and durability, for Indian wear. Wearied, at length, 
with the confusion and bustle of the v streets, we took again the road to the 
citadel, being exceedingly»desirous to feast our eyes with the sunset view. 
After gazing long and earnestly upon a scene which, once beheld, can never 
be forgotten, we gladly accepted the offer of Mohammed to show us into the 
interior of the Pasha’s palace, a large irregular building, having no greatpreten- 
sions to architectural beauty, and mingling rather oddly the European with the 
Oriental style. Ascending a broad flight of steps, we passed through a large 
kind of guard-room to the state-apartments. These were of rather a singular 
description, but handsome and well adapted to the climate. A third portion, 
consisting of the front and part of the two sides of each room, was entirely 
composed of windows opening a few feet from the ground, and having a divan 
running round, furnished in the usual manner with pillows at the back.. The 
windows of some of these apartments opened upon gardens, laid out in the 
English taste and full of English flowers ; others commanded the finest pros- 
pects of the city and the open space below. Round these rooms, at the top, 
forming a sort of cornice, were pictures in compartments or pannels, one series 
consisting of views of the Pasha’s palaces and gardens, another of the vessels 
of war which belong to him, and more especially his favourite steam-boat, of 
which there are many delineations. There is nothing that more strongly exhi- 
bits the freedom with which Mehemet Ali has thrown off the prejudices of the 
Moslem religion, than by his permitting, contrary to its established principles, 
the representation of objects natural and artificial, which, both in painting and 
sculpture, is strictly forbidden. Much cannot be said for the execution of 
these pictures, which seem to have been the work of a native artist; but they 
become exceedingly interesting ns proofs of the decline of a religion so com- 
plctely opposed to the spread of knowledge, and to all improvement m the 
moral condition of its followers. The furniture in the Pasha’s palace, though in 
a great measure limited to carpets and cushions, is very handsome. The divans 
are covered with rich brocade, figured satin, damask, or cut velvet. The atten- 
dants drew aside, with great pride, the curtains which concealed the looking- 
glasses, evidently fancying that we had never beheld mirrors of such magnitude 
in our lives. I observed that the chandeliers in some of the apartments did not 
match each other, but the whole was very creditable to the taste and spirit of 
the owner. Below them was a handsome apartment entirely lined with marble, 
and apparently designed as a retreat for the hot weather, the floor being divided 
into two parts— the one ascended by a step, in which the family might repose 
upon cushions ; the other scooped into basins, with a fountain to play m the 
centre: the water either had not as yet been laid on, or the season did not 
render it necessary. Near to this apartment was the Pasha’s bed-chamber, a 
fine room, also lined with marble, and containing a fire-place, which in the 
warm weather revolved upon a pivot, and was concealed in a recess made on 
purpose in the wall. The bathing-rooms, close at hand, were of the mos| 
beautiful description, the principal apartment and the ante-chamber having 
roofs which might serve as models for all erections of the kind. These were 
fretted in small compartments, light being admitted by a thick piece of grounc 
glass in the centre of each,- thus securing the utmost privacy, together wit 1 
one of the most beautiful methods of lighting possible. While we were sti 
sitting in the Pasha’s palace, the military band of the garrison began to pin) 
upon the parade-ground immediately below. Mohammed, who seemed to < 
quite at home, conducted us to an apartment which overlooked this space 
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opened one of the windows, and requested us to seat ourgfelves upon the 
cushions, where we remained for some time, listening to the w^known French 
airs played in the court-yard of the palace of a Turkish prince ! The band 
was not a very large one, but the performers had -been well-taught, and the 
wind-instruments produced in such a situation a very animating effect. They 
marched up and down the parade-ground, occasionally relieved by the drums 
and fifes also playing French musi£. The performers were clothed in white, 
like the men belonging to the ranks, and had the same soiled appearance, it 
being impossible to keep white garments pure in the dust of Egyptian cities. 
The sun was now completely down, and we returned to our hotel, where, to 
our great joy, we found our two female friends, who had not been able to 
reach Boulak until many hours after our landing. Wc had ordered dinner at 
seven o’clock, in the hope that our fellow-passengers in the steamer would 
come up, and according to our calculations, several dropped in. The possi- 
bility of getting to the pyramids was again discussed; the greater number of 
the gentlemen determined at least to try, but we thought it best to avoid all 
danger of missing the Berenice , and the ladies, adhering to their original inten- 
tion, determined to cross the desert together. Wc passed a most agreeable 
evening, telling over our voyage up the Nile, and upon retiring to my chamber, 
I regretted that it would be the last I should for some time spend in Cairo, 
Nothing can be more quiet than the nights in a city where all the inhabitants 
retire after dark to their own houses, the streets being perambulated by few 
persons, and those of the soberest description ; but with the sun, a scene of 
bustle and noise ensues, which effectually prevents repose. The windows of 
my apartment looked out upon a narrow street, in which the ground-floors 
were, as it is usual, composed of shops, while several persons having vegeta- 
bles or grain to sell were seated upon the ground. The hum of human voices, 
the grunting of the camels, and the braying of donkeys, kept up an incessant 
din, and therefore some minutes elapsed before my attention was attracted by 
a wordy war which took place beneath my window. Hastily arraying myself 
in my dressing-gown, and looking out, I saw a man and woman engaged in 
some vehement discussion, but whether caused by a dispute or not, I could 
not at first decide. They both belonged to the lower class, and the woman 
was meanly dressed in a blue garment, with a hood of the same over her head, 
her face being concealed by one of those hideous narrow black veils, fastened 
across under the eyes, which always reminded me of the proboscis of an ele- 
phant. Her hands were clasped upon the arms of the man just above the- 
elbow, who held her in the same manner, and several people were endeavour- 
ing to part them, as they struggled much in the same manner which prevails 
in a melodrame, when the hero and heroine are about to be separated by main 
force. I thought it, therefore, probable that they were a loving couple, about 
to be torn asunder by the myrmidons of the law. Presently, however, I was 
set right upon this point, for the man, seizing a kind of whip, which is gene- 
rally carried in Cairo, and flogging off his friends, dashed the poor creature 
on the ground, and inflicted several severe strokes upon her prostrate body, 
not one of the by-standers attempting to prevent him. The woman, scream- 
ing fearfully, jumped up, and seizing him again, as if determined to gain her 
point, whatever it might be, poured forth a volley of words, and again the 
man threw her upon the ground and beat her most ctuelly, the spectators 
remaining os before quite passive, and allowing him to wreak bis full vengeance 
npon her. Had I been dressed, or could have made my way readily into the 
•teet, | should have certainly gone down to interpose, for never did I witness 
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any scene so^arrible, or one I so earnestly desired to put an end to. At 
length, tbougWie pertinacity of the woman was astonishing, when exhausted 
by blows she lay fainting on the ground, the man went his way. The specta- 
tors, and there were many, who looked on without any attempt to rescue this 
poor creature from her savage assailant, now raised her from the earth. The 
whole of this time the veil she wore was never for a moment displaced, and 
but for the brutal nature of the scene, it would have been eminently ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of a stranger. After crying and moaning for some time, in the 
arms of her supporters, the woman, who I now found to be a vender of vege- 
tables in the street, told her sad tale to all the passers-by of her acquaintance, 
with many tears and much gesticulation, but at length seated herself quietly 
down by her baskets, though every bone in her body must have ached from 
the severe beating she had received. This appeared to me to he a scene for the 
interference of the police, who, however, do not appear to trouble themselves 
about the protection of people who may be assaulted in the street. I after- 
wards saw a drunken Englishman, an officer of the Indian army, I am sorry to 
say, beat several natives of Cairo, with whom he happened to come in contact 
in the crowd, in the most brutal and unprovoked manner, and yet no notice 
was taken, and no complaint made. It was certainly something very unex- 
pected to me to see a Frank Christian maltreating the Moslem inhabitants of a 
Moslem city in which he was a stranger, and I regretted exceedingly that the 
perpetrator of acts, which brought disgrace upon his character and country, 
should have been an Englishman, or should have escaped punishment. No 
sooner have we been permitted to traverse a country in which formerly it was 
dangerous to appear openly as a Christian, than we abuse the privilege thus 
granted by outrages on its most peaceable inhabitants. I regret to be obliged 
to add, that it is but too commonly the habit of Englishmen to beat the boat- 
men, donkey-men, and others of the poorer class, whom they may engage 
in their service. They justify this cowardly practice-cowardly because the 
poor creatures can gain no redress— by declaring that there is no possibility of 
getting them to stir excepting by means of the whip ; but, in most cases, all 
that I witnessed, they were not at the trouble of trying fairer methods : at once 
enforcing their commands by blows. The comments made by the janissary 
and our own servant upon those who were guilty of such wanton brutality, 
showed the feeling which it elicited, and when upon one occasion Miss E. and 
myself interposed, declaring that we would not allow any person in our ser- 
vice to be beaten, they told us not to be alarmed, for that the rais (captain of 
the boat), who was an Arab, would not put up with ill-treatment, but had 
threatened to go on shore at the next village with all his men. 

An English gentleman, long resident in Cairo, had done me the honour to 
call upon me on the day after my arrival, and had invited me to come to his 
house, to see some mummies and other curiosities he had collected. Accom- 
panied by two of my female friends, and escorted by a gentleman who was 
well acquainted with the topography of the city, we set out on foot, traversing 
blind alleys and dark lanes, and thus obtaining a better idea of the intricacies 
of the place than wc could possibly have gained by any other means. Some- 
times we passed under covered ways perfectly dark, which I trod, not without 
fear of arousing some noxious animal ; then we came to narrow avenues, 
between the backs «f high stone houses, occasionally emerging into small 
quadrangles, having a single tree in one corner. We passed a house inha- 
bited by one of the superior description of Frank residents, and we knew 
that it must be tenanted by a European by the handsome curtains and other 
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furniture displayed through its open windows. Turning into ^street, for the 
very narrow lanes led chiefly along the backs of houses, we rooked into the 
lower apartments, the doors of v\ hich were usually unclosed, and here we saw 
the faen at their ordinary occupations, and were made acquainted with their 
domestic arrangements. At length we arrived at a court, which displayed a 
door and a flight of steps at the corner. Upon knocking, we were admitted 
by an Egyptian servant, who showed us up stairs into a room, where we found 
the master of the house seated upon one of the low stools which serve as the 
support of the dinner-trays in Egypt, the only other furniture that the room 
contained being a table, and the customary divan, which extended all round. 
Coffee was brought in, served in small China cups ; but all the coffee made in 
Egypt was too like the Nile mud for me to taste, and warm and fatigued with 
a walk through places from which the fresh air was excluded, I felt myself 
unequal to make the trial now. Our friend’s collection of antiquities appeared 
to be very valuable, but I had been at the opening of a mummy-case before, 
and though interested by the different articles which his researches had brought 
to light, was more so in the examination of his house. It was very oddly 
arranged, according to the ideas formed in Europe, many of the rooms looking 
like lanthoms, in consequence of their having windows on the stairs and pas- 
sages, as well as to the street. This was probably caused by a desire to secure 
a free circulation of air, but it at the same time destroyed every idea of pri- 
vacy, and therefore looked exceedingly uncomfortable. There were glass- 
windows to several of the apartments, but the house exhibited considerable 
quantities of that wooden trellice-work, represented in Mr. Lane’s book. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more accurate than his descriptions ; the English 
inhabitants of Cairo say that, reading it upon the spot, they cannot detect 
a single error ; the designs are equally faithful, and those who study the work 
carefully, may acquire the most correct notion of the city and its inhabitants. 
The apartments at the top of the house opened, as usual, upon a rather exten- 
sive terrace or court, but the surrounding wall was too high to admit of any 
prospect; both here, and in a similar place at our hotel, persons walking about 
could neither see their neighbours nor be seen by them. We, therefore, gained 
nothing by climbing so high, and I was disappointed at not obtaining any view 
of the city. I tried in each place to make acquaintance with an Egyptian cat, 
but I found the animal too shy. I noticed several which 3eemed to be domes- 
tic pets ; they were fine-looking creatures of the kind, and I fancied larger than 
the common English cat, but the difference, if existing at all, was very slight. * 
I returned home, so much fatigued with my walk, as to be unable to go out 
again, especially as we were to start at four o’clock for the desert. Two of 
the ladies of the party, not having completed their purchases at the bazaars, 
went out upon a shopping excursion, and passing near the Nubian slave-market, 
were induced to enter. Christians are not admitted to the place in which 
Circassian women are sold, and can only obtain entrance by assuming the 
Turkish dress and character. My friends were highly interested in one woman, 
who sat apart from the rest, apparently plunged into the deepest melancholy j 
the others manifested little sorrow at their condition, which was not, perhaps* 

,n reality, changed for the worse : all eagerly scrambled for some pieces of 
money which the visitors threw amongst them, and the sight was altogether 
t0 ° painful for Christian ladies to desire to contemplate long. They were 
Nuch more amused by some gipsies, who were anxious to show their skill in 
^'a/. t /d?wr/t.N.H.VoL.8«.No.l32. 2 K 
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the occult science. Upon the morning after our arrival Mi$» E,, who was 
always the firsApon the alert, accepted the escort of a gentleman, who con. 
ducted her to a neighbouring shop; while making some purchases, a gipsey 
came and seated herself opposite, and by way of showing her skilly remarked 
that the lady was a stranger to Cairo, and had a compaujp^Uo of her own 
sex, who pretended to be a friend, but who would prove treacherous. As we 
had ridden through the fair together on the preceding evening, it did not require 
any great effort of art to discover that two Frank ladies had arrived at Cairo; 
but in speaking of treachery, the gipsey evidently wished to pique the curiosity 
of my friend, and tempt her to make further inquiry. Much to my regret, she 
did not take any notice of the fortune-teller, whose words had been repeated 
by the gentleman who had accompanied her, and who was well-acquainted with 
the language in which they were spoken. I should like to have had a speci- 
men of the talents of a modern scion of a race, in the country in which the 
learned have decided that the tribe, now spread over the greater part of the 
world, originated. 

The arrival of the Berenice at Suez had been reported the evening before, 
and the mails had been brought to Cairo in the course of the night. All was, 
therefore, bustle and confusion in our hotel; gentlemen hourly arriving from the 
Nile, where they had been delayed by squalls and contrary winds, or snatching a 
hasty meal before they posted off to the pyramids. Our camels and donkeys 
had been laden and despatched to the outskirts of the city, to which we were to 
be conveyed in a carriage. I had observed in the court-yard of the hotel an 
English-built equipage, of the britschka fashion, with a dark-coloured hood, for, 
whatever might have been its original tint, it had assumed the common hue of 
Egypt ; and I found that two spirited horses were to be harnessed to the vehi- 
cle, which was dragged out into the street for our accommodation. A gentle- 
man volunteered his services as coachman, promising that he would drive 
carefully, and we accordingly got in, a party of four, taking the baby along 
with us. Although the horses kicked and plunged a little, I did not fancy that 
we could be in any danger, as it was impossible for them to run away with us 
through streets so narrow as scarcely to be passable, neither could wc have 
very easily been upset. I, therefore, hoped to have enjoyed the drive amaz- 
ingly, as it promised to afford me a better opportunity than I had hitherto 
possessed of seeing Cairo, seated at my ease, instead of pushing and jostling 
through the crowd cither on foot or upon a donkey. The gentleman, however, 
bent upon showing off, would not listen to our entreaties that the grooms 
should lead the horses, but dashed along, regardless of the danger to the foot- 
passengers, or the damage that the donkeys might sustain. So long as we 
proceeded slowly, the drive was very agreeable, since it enabled me to observe 
the effect produced by our party upon the spectators. Many sat with the 
utmost gravity in their shops, scarcely deigning to cast their eyes upon what 
must certainly have been a novel sight ; others manifested much more curiosity, 
and seemed to be infinitely amused, while heads put out of the upper windows 
showed that we attracted some attention. My enjoyment was destined to be 
very brief, for in a short time our coachman, heedless of the mischief that 
might ensue, drove rapidly forward, upsetting and damaging every thing that 
came in his way. In vain did we scream and implore; he declared that it was 
the fault of the people, who would not remove themselves out of danger ; bet 
as we had no avant-courrier to clear the road before us, and our carriage came 
very suddenly upon many persons, I do not see how they could have managed 
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to escape# At length,' we drove over an unfortunate donkey, which was pulled 
down by a piece of Iron sticking frorti the carriage, and thus Incoming entan- 
gled in the load he bose. I fear that the animal was injured, for the poor boy 
who drovfhim cried bitterly, and though we (that is, the ladies of the party) 
would gladly hafC femunerated him for the damage he might have sustained, 
neither time nor epportunity was permitted for this act of justice. On we 
drove, every moment expecting to be flung out against the walls, as the car- 
riage turned round the comers of streets placed at right angles to each other. 
At length, we succeeded in our wish to have the grooms at the horses’ heads, 
and without further accident, though rendered as nervous as possible, passed 
through the gate of the city. We drove forward now without any obstacle 
through the Necropolis, or city of tombs, before mentioned, and I regretted 
much that we had not left Cairo at an earlier hour, which would have per- 
mitted us to examine the interiors. The desert comes up to the very walls of 
Cairo, and these tombs rise from a plain of bare sand. I observed some gar- 
dens and cultivated places stretching out into the wilderness, no intermediate 
state occurring between the garden and the arid waste in which vegetation 
suddenly ceased. We might have performed the whole journey across the 
desert in the carriage which had brought us thus far, but as one of the ladies 
was a little nervous, and moreover thought the road too rough, I readily agreed 
to choose another mode of conveyance ; in fact, I wished particularly to pro- 
ceed leisurely to Suez, and in the manner in which travellers had lytherto been 
conveyed. The mighty changes which are now effecting in Egypt, should 
nothing occur to check their progress, will soon render the track to India so 
completely beaten, and so deeply worn by wheels, that I felt anxious to take 
advantage of the opportunity now offered to traverse the desert in a more pri- 
mitive way. I disliked the idea of hurrying through a scene replete with so 
many interesting recollections. I had commenced reading the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment at the age of five years ; since which period, I had read them 
over and over again at every opportunity, finishing with the last published 
number of the translation by Mr. Lane. This study had given me a strong 
taste for every thing relating to the East, and Arabia especially. I trust that 
I am not less familiar with the writings of the Old and New Testament, and 
consequently it may easily be imagined that I should not find three days in 
the desert tedious, and that I felt anxious to enjoy to the uttermost the reveries 
which it could not fail to suggest. 

In parting with our friend and the carriage, he declared that he would 
indemnify himself for the constraint we had placed upon him, by driving over 
two or three people at least. Fortunately, his desire of showing off was dis- 
played too soon ; we heard and rejoiced at the tidings, that he upset the car- 
riage before he got to the gate of Cairo. Two or three lives are lost, it is said, 
whenever the Pasha, who drives furiously, traverses the city in a European 
equipage. That he should not trouble himself about so mean a thing as the 
life or limb of a subject, may not be wonderful ; but that he should permit 
frank strangers to endanger both, seems unaccountable. No Anglo-Indian 
resident in either of the three presidencies thinks of driving a wheel-carriage 
through streets never intended for such conveyances. In visiting Benares, 
Patna, or any other of the celebrated native cities of India, elephants, horses, 
palanquins, or some other vehicle adapted for the occasion, are chosen. It, 
therefore, appears to be the more extraordinary that English people, who are 
certainly living upon sufferance in Egypt, should thus recklessly expose the 
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inhabitants to danger, to which they are not subjected by any of their own 
people under the rank of princes. Nothing can be more agreeable or safe than 
a drive across the desert, and probably the time is speedily approaching in 
which the rich inhabitants of Cairo will indulge, as they do at Alexandria, in 
the luxury of English carriages, and for this purpose, the streets and open 
spaces best adapted for driving will be improved and widened. 

I cannot take leave of Cairo without paying the tribute due to the manner 
in which the streets are kept. In passing along the narrow lanes and avenues 
before-mentioned, not one of the senses were shocked ; dust, of course, there 
is every where, but nothing worse to be seen at least ; and the sight and smell 
were not offended, as at Paris or even in London, when passing through the 
by-ways of either. Altogether, if I may venture to pronounce an opinion, 
after so short a residence, I should say that, if our peaceful relations with 
Egypt should continue to be kept up, in no place will travellers be better 
received or entertained than in Cairo. 


LINES FROM THE IIADIKAII OF IIAKIM SANAI. 


(PERSIAN TEXT.) 
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THE “GOLDEN ABODE” AT UMMERAPOORA. 

Upon the occasion of Mendaragyee (commonly called Phoudou, or the 
royal grandfather) building for himself a new palace at Ummerapoora, he 
issued the following proclamation, and caused a book to be compiled for the 
use of the architects and builders engaged in its construction. This book has 
for its title, “The Introduction to the Golden Abode,” and details with 
minute exactness the shape and plan of the palace, the various articles which 
compose the services of plate used at the king’s meals, the royal umbrellas 
and state-boats; it also quotes the authorities for the forms observed at the 
king’s departure from and return home, the dates when they were instituted, 
and the reasons for perpetuating them ; a list of the thrones, their shapes, the 
materials of which they are made, and the images that decorate them, their 
postures, and the colours in which they are painted ; the forms and lengths of 
the royal barges, and a table of the jewels employed in adorning the thrones 
and pieces of plate. 

“ Proclamation for the felling of Timber, 

“ The most powerful and excellent sovereign of the Tshaddan elephant, the 
master of white elephants, the possessor of the magic spear, the master of the 
world, the imperial sovereign of state ; this is his command : — to the ruling 
spiritual brothers of Toung-Byoing (six other guardian deities are enumerated), 
and to all the spiritual protectors of the woods. I the king, &c. &c. &c. 
enjoin the numerous guardians not to offer molestation to my labourers 
employed in collecting materials in the teak forests for the construction of my 
royal abode in the golden city of Ummerapoora.” (Here follows a lengthy 
statement concerning the felling of timber, &c.). 

The book commences with the usual invocation, viz. “ Reverential prostra- 
tion before the worshipped of the three orders of intellectual beings— men, 
angels, and demi-gods ;” and then proceeds to state, that the centre of the 
palace should be surmounted by a graduated spire, in which should be enclosed 
an image of the protecting deity chosen to preside over the spot ; a canopy 
should be raised over the thrones, and the area of the palace should he parti- 
tioned off into apartments for the different members of the royal family ; the 
service of plate should consist of goblets for liquids, trays, and betel-boxes— 
one in the shape of a sphinx, and the other like a Hentha or swan, the exclu- 
sive emblem of royalty; the imperial umbrella should be white, and one of 
that colour should be at all times unfurled in front of the palace. On one 
side of the wooden abode should be another, built of brick or masonry ; the 
first should be ornamented with fret-work, gable points and pinnacles carved out 
of the solid teak, and the walls should be relieved with cornices and surbacesj 
five regiments of body-guards should be stationed on the west side, and five on 
the east; and the floors of certain apartments should be covered with matting, 
which should be kept even in their proper places by slabs of stone or marble. 
In the front part of the palace, on the west side, upon an elevated platform, 

& throne ornamented with images should be constructed; on one side should 
he a theatre j on the roof of the palace a number of cabins should be provided 
for the people whose duty it is to scare away the birds ; within the state- 
chambers should be rows of burnished pillars; a private sleeping sofa, of stone 
or masonry, should be specially provided for the king ; a miniature fac-simile 
°f the shrine should be cast in lead and preserved in one of the apartments; 
drums should be beat upon the occasion of the king’s issuing from and returning 
*° royal abode j a silver gong should be then struck five times, an impe- 
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rial drum should be beat, and a bell should be rung eleven times, twenty-two 
times, or more, according to the season, the time of day, or the purpose of 
the royal outgoing ; and upon the reading of an imperial proclamation, on the 
fifth day of the waxing of the moon of July, should the large drum of the 
palace be beat. Within the enclosure of the palace, an imperial hall for the 
council of state should be erected, and beyond the gates, on the outside of 
the barrier, should another court-house stand. Concerning the councillors of 
state, there should be four woongyees, or chief burden-bearers, four ministers 
of the palace, and four others of an inferior order, gaolers, city governors, 
and other officers ; boats of state, with carved prows and gilded sides, should 
be built for the use of the king, his family, and attendants ; race-boats also 
and barges. With regard to the ornaments of the capitals of the pillars, there 
shall be nine precious stones employed, viz. t pearls, corals, rubies, diamonds, 
cats-eyes, lapis lazuli, topazes, emeralds, and sapphires. The thrones must 
have various effigies of fabulous animals carved upon them or placed near 
them; one should be surrounded with figures of lions, another with those of 
elephants, and a third with creatures of monstrous appearance, interspersed 
with flowers and wreaths of gems. 

It would be tedious to follow the original literally from point to point, and 
detail the precedents for the numerous observances and ceremonies of state ; 
I will, therefore, conclude by explaining the ground-plan of the palace, and its 
courts and inclosures. The principal entrance is on the east-side, by a gate- 
way in the centre of the outer barrier ; on the right hand are stables for 
state elephants, and on the left a temple and guard-house. Proceeding across 
the court-yard, on the left hand, stands the Iiloot, or imperial court, an open 
building, constructed wholly of teak, and richly ornamented with carved work. 
This is outside, and immediately adjoining the second barrier, through which 
you pass by a semi-circular passage to the right, into the interior of the 
palace-yard, there are large doors called “ The Scarlet Entrance;” but these 
are always shut, excepting upon state-occasions, when members of the royal 
family, with their retinues, ambassadors, and ministers, are alone permitted 
to pass; on the right and left arc cannon and guard-houses, and exactly oppo- 
site are the steps leading into the interior of the palace. Ascending these, you 
reach a large apartment, the floor of which is formed of highly-polished 
chunam ; on either hand are ante-chambers, for the use of the officers in wait- 
ing. In a diagonal direction, on the left, is a passage leading to the chamber 
of audience ; entering which, and turning to the left, you have the throne of 
state before you, at the south end of the chamber. These form the public 
apartments of the palace ; but by continuing onward from the ante-chambers, 
instead of turning to the left, you arrive at the private suite of rooms : on 
the right is the throne, on which the king reclines whenever he is not engaged 
in public affairs ; on the right, still farther on, is the barrack of the imperial 
guard, composed of natives of Tavoy; beyond these arc the imperial swords- 
men ; to the right of them, another corps of life-guards of Tavoyers, and 
opposite the throne-room, the barrack of the archers; to the south of the 
palace is the stable of the white elephant, surmounted by a graduated spire, 
the peculiar mark of royalty ; to the left, in a diagonal direction, stands die 
treasury, and beyond it arc gardens and pools of water for the use of the 
female inmates of the palace, and on the right, the space between the walls of 
the palace and the barrier is occupied in the same manner with pleasure- 
gardens and baths. 
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TIIE CAMPAIGN IN AFFGII ANISTAN. 

JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF THE \UMY OF THE INDUS. 

Chapteh III, 

It will be almost needless to remark that the opportunities of observation 
afforded the individuals composing a hostile, or to say the least, a much dis- 
liked army, must necessarily have been slight. Our notices regarding the capa- 
bilities and resources of the country could only extend within a defined line, 
and our opinion of the character and habits of the people, however we might 
strive to divest ourselves of prejudice, must naturally, in some degree, be 
biassed by the shabby, treacherous, and most unprovoked treatment we expe- 
rienced at their hands. In the following slight summary, therefore, I shall 
not scruple to make use of the statements of more competent judges, who, by 
their testimony for or against, may corroborate my own opinions. 

The distinguishing feature of Sinde is the magnificent and classic Indus, to 
whose fruitful powers the country at present entirely owes its fertility. This 
celebrated river rises in Little Tibet, about lat. 35°, and flows in a westerly 
direction to Attock ; it then runs southward by west to Dera Ismail Khan, lat. 
31° 55', whence it alters its course to direct south, until a little above Mit- 
tunkote, lat. 28° 59'; it receives the Punjnud, or five streams* of the Pun- 
jab; then proceeding in a westerly direction some miles below Bukkur, lat. 
27° 25', it throws off' an offset, which forms a semicircle, bearing the name of 
the Nara above Lake Munchor, and the Arul below, until it rejoins the main 
stream at Sehwun, having encompassed the district of Chondoohee, considered 
the most fertile in Sinde. It then runs south by cast to about Hydrabad, when 
it again takes a south and slightly westerly direction, throwing oft' two branches 
to the east, one above and the other below Hydrabad, called the Fulailee and 
the Pinnyarec. To the south of Tatta it branches off' in a delta, the Buggaur 
being the western and the Sata the southern arm, and soon after this it disem- 
bogues into the Indian Ocean by eleven mouths, the Pyetiance, the Jouali, the 
Richel belonging to the Buggaur, the Ilujamrec, the Kedwarec, the Rooke- 
waree (or Gora), the Kaheer, the Mull, to the Sata; the Seer to the Pinnyaree, 
and the Korcc to the Fulailee branches. Of these, the only available at pre- 
sent for the purposes of navigation are the Hujamrec, the Rookewarec or 
Gora, and the Pittee, which falls into the Bay of Kurachec. “ Vessels drawing 
nine or ten feet can pass into the Hujamrec without difficulty, but . none of a 
greater draught than seven can ascend it as high as Vikkur/’f This mouth 
sends off several creeks, which connect it with the Ricliel, both during and 
after the inundation; from the Richel a creek runs into a small stream, called 
the Garrah, which flows into the harbour of Kurachec, thus keeping up the 
communication between Vikkur and Kurachec all the year round. The Pittee 
ls the most westerly mouth of the Indus, with a disagreeable bar at its 
entrance, but which, once crossed, affords anchorage for vessels drawing nearly 
sixteen feet water. The Rookewaree or Gora mouth is situated about ten 
miles to the east of the Hujamrec, and is intersected by three channels; 
sailing-vessels, drawing seven feet, might enter it by the north channel, but 
from its great length, and want of all marks by which its direction can be 
ascertained, when the shoals, with which it abounds, are covered, its naviga- 
I'on would be extremely difficult. From the course and channels of the Indus, 
which are ever varying, it is scarcely possible to give an opinion as to the 

S*L heJhelum (ancient Ilydaspes), the Chwiaub (Acesinei), the Rauvee (Hydraotes), the Beah, and the 
ffe, which two formed the Hyphasia of the ancient*. 1 Lieut. Cartels. 
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other mouths*; but the changeable nature of this stream may in some degree 
be imagined from the statement of an officer,* corroborated by the testimony 
of hundreds, that “ any instructions given for the navigation of the Indus 
may, perhaps, be totally useless three months afterwards.” Added to this 
the shoals and shallows not only render its navigation intricate, but most 
hazardous to any investment of property. Great danger “ is experienced in 
the bends of a river, where the current has a quick gyratory motion, and is 
continually exerting its influence to undermine the banks ; at these places, 
when a boat is caught by the eddies, she is driven with force against the steep 
bank, and if a large mass becomes detached by the concussion, which some- 
times happens, her destruction is almost inevitable.” Every effort is now 
making to establish steam-navigation on the Indus for commercial purposes, 
but until the channel of this river is cleared, it must be an almost insuperable 
matter of difficulty; the steamer built in the Bombay Dock for this purpose, and 
drawing only 4} feet water, has been found nearly useless, her progress up the 
river, exclusive of groundings, being at the average, I am told, of a knot and 
a half an hour. A steamer has now, however, been constructed to draw only 
feet water; but whilst her powers of machinery must necessarily be slight 
in proportion, and she herself useless for the purposes of freightage, her 
strength as a tug must be very ineffectual. But doubtless, the same means 
\yhicli have been so successfully exercised to clear the channel of the Mersey 
will be employed with equal good fortune on the Indus, as the successful result 
of such efforts must be a matter of immense and universal importance. Until 
some such weighty change is effected, the navigation of the Indus will ever be 
hazardous and tedious; in the meantime, camel depots might be formed both 
on the right and left arms, by which means goods might be conveyed from 
Kurachee or Vikkur Bunder to the navigable portions of the Indus, at nearly 
as small an expenditure, and with very much greater celerity. 

The Indus rises about April; “ the commencement of the swell is detected 
more by the increasing current than by the rising of the water in the river, la 
May it assumes its maximum, at which it continues with little variation until 
the end of September, when the rapid falling of the river is accompanied by as 
sudden a decrease in the strength of the current, as its rising was distinguished 
by its speedy increase.”f The inundation, which docs not rise above the delta, 
extends for above five miles over its banks, from whence it is carried, or I 
should rather say might be carried, over the entire face of the country, by 
water-courses and canals, and by natural streamlets formed by its own impe- 
tuosity. Its deposits are slight, when its velocity and magnitude are taken 
into consideration. 

Notwithstanding the superficial predominance of sand in the Sindian soil, 
it consists chiefly (more particularly in the lower parts) of a rich loamy clay, 
much resembling fuller’s earth; not only in those parts bordering on theRunn 
and the ocean, as mentioned by Dr. Burnes, but to the north, in particular, 
it has a very large admixture of saline particles, which, though lessening the 
natural fertility of the country, would be of slight consequence were the culti- 
vation in the hands of laborious, enlightened, and emulous farmers. I can- 
not but think that the desolate aspect of Sinde is limited to its surface, and 
that its natural capabilities are great. It is the policy of the ameers to check 
all appearance of prosperity, and in this infatuation they are aided by the land* 
cultivators, from whom a part of the revenue is actually torn, and who, by an 
improved cultivation and consequent increase of opulence, would but exp^ se 
* Lieut, Wood, I.N. t Lieut. Wood’* Official Report, 
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themselves to the jealous fears of their masters, and draw down a preposterous 
and grinding taxation. Under a British Government, with the fertilizing Indus 
as n never-failing resource, with English capital and skill, and the Scotchman’s 
industry and his plough, Sinde might become a priceless gem in our diadem of 
provinces; at present, she is contemptible. The aspect of the country on the 
western bank is undulating and extremely diversified j at about Tatta, for the 
first time, a deeply-coloured sandstone prevails, forming a range of hillocks, 
and rock is scattered over the surface of the ground : this, according to Sir 
Alexander Burnes, is embedded with shells and large fossil remains. I searched 
for and met with none. A similar but rather loftier range of hills obtains on 
the eastern bank, on the northern verge of which Hydrabad is situated j but 
with this exception, the whole face of the country on the east bank is a per- 
fect flat. 

The country, I should say, is well supplied with wood for all useful though 
scarcely ornamental purposes ; their clustering trees, though destitute of all 
natural grace, situated as they are in the midst of desolation, are by their very 
position clothed with a fortuitous beauty. The trees and bushes of Sinde are 
the babool (mimosa Arabica), the prickly pear (cactus), the tamarisk (tamarix 
Indica)— rising in some places to twenty feet — the cypress (cupressus huerta - 
mens), the mango ( mangifera Indica ), the coco-nut (cocos nuci/era ). In the 
Chandookee district we had, besides, the orange (citrus aurantium), the lime, 
the mulberry, and the filbert. To these, which fell under my own observation, 
I shall add the following, mentioned by Dr. Heddle, Dr. Burnes, and Lieut. 
Carless: The banian (Jicus Ituhca),* the peepul ( ficus rcligiosa), the neem (mclia 
mdtrcchta ), the thorny milk-bush (euphorbia antiquorum), the swallow-wort 
(asdepias gigantea ), the kurcel ( caparis ), the tewur ( soncratia apetula ), the 
chawur ( ccgicerus majus), the mangrove ( rhkophora mangle), and the damn. Of 
all these, we saw but the damn, pointed out as the favourite food of the camel. 
Though from the brushwood and tamarisk jungles on the Delta, and the actual 
forests higher up the river, fuel should be cheap, it was, on the Delta at least, 
remarkably high-priced. 

Rice is abundantly cultivated on the Delta, as also, though in a more limited 
degree, wheat (triticum), barley ( hordeum sativum), moong (phaseolus mungo ), 
kurbee (holcus sorghus ), juwaree (holcus saccharatus), badjree (holcus spicatus), 
and tobacco. Above Hydrabad, the cultivation was more limited ; juwaree 
was, however, the dominant growth, and above Larkhanee we saw a few wheat- 
fields. Their principal vegetables are the sweet potatoc (convolvolus batatas), the 
bringall (solanum mclaygenum), onions, and greens of most kinds. The bazaars 
were generally well supplied with ghee, salt, tobacco, and honey ; the latter 

the south only, and the two former being the great exports of the country, 
Sindian ghee bringing always a high price in the Indian market. 

The animals of Sinde are the camel (or rather dromedary), an excellent breed 
of oxen and sheep; the hare, the otter, several species of deer, the wild boar, the 
jackal, the fox, the hyena, abound ; and, in the northern parts, we may add the 
l, gcr. Curlew, snipe, quail, the brown and black partridge, wild fowl of all kinds, 
a magnificent breed of kullum, the hawk and eagle, are amongst the feathered 
tri be. Amongst the fish, the pulwah (peculiar to the Indus, and weighing some- 
tlnies as much as sixteen pounds), the eel, and the porpoise, were the only spe- 
Cles " which I was acquainted ; but the varieties with which the river swarms 
are mentioned by Dr. Burnes as the more ( cyprims merar), the shakilar, the 

Sir a. Burnes states that this tree Is a stranger In Sinde ; his brother, Dr. Burnes, that it ie to be 

occasionally. 
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the rmilly, and the Inttaree, aspects of ^itnefedm.- r do 
not! rertierribe'r td have seen any venomous reptile, 'Md wifh thd'Okcleptidn 0 f 
a noxious insect called the camel-tick, about the' size Of a siiepehce, We were 
strikingly free from vermin; and it is worthy of remark,- that frotn Tatta to the 
end of our march, we had not seen one flea. 

The present manufactures in, Sinde are their cutlery, fanning, and lackered 
work, mentioned by all writers. To these may be added their woollen 
fabrics, their blankets or comlies of camelsMiair, warm,- soft, and cheap; their 
manufactures of silk and cotton ; their embroidery in floss silk, with which 
the veils of their women and their own caps are covered, and their manner of 
embroidering and embossing on leather are rich in the extreme. Of all these 
latter I have specimens now by me, as also of a piece of Sindian cutlery, in a 
handsome sword, for which I paid most moderately. 

The natural experts of Sinde are salt, saltpetre, rice, cotton, ghee, oil, 
leather, bark for tanning, alkali, and feits. The imports from India are iron, 
tin, lead, steel, copper, glass, china-ware, indigo, broadcloth, muslin, velvet, 
silk, satin, sewing silk, thread, calieo, chintzes, &c.* 

The fresh fruits from Cabul and Candalmr, preserved in cotton, packed in 
boxes, and exported through Sinde, of which such continued and particular 
mention is made, lay no claim to the title of fresh ; on their arrival in India, 
and even in Sinde, they are so withered, if not actually dried, that their ori- 
ginal taste is scarcely discernible ; and this is more particularly the case with 
the nnich-boasted exportation of fresh grapes. 

As to the arts and sciences, we may efface them entirely from the Sindian 
acquirements, if indeed we except embroidery as an art, in which assuredly 
they excel. 

Col.Pottinger represents the men of Sinde as exceedingly handsome, though 
dark. This, with regard to the Beloochees, I freely admit, for I have seldom 
seen collectively so fine a set of men ; but I should call the Sindians a most 
miserable squalid-looking body, in no way equal to the men to the north of 
Hindostan, and on the Bengal side. Their women the same gentlehiari repre- 
sents as “ distinguished by loveliness of face and symmetry of figure.” Our 
glimpses of these ladies were entirely confined to the labouring women of the 
north, and to the two old beldams at Hydrabad, and I need not say that the 
brightest imagination strove in vain to clothe these frail and dark portions of 
the creation with any excellence but that of Asiatic mediocrity.f 
Nothing strikes a stranger passing through Sinde so much as the countless 
number of mosques, scattered at every interval over the country. The forms 
and ceremonies of religion occupy the greater portion of a Sindian’s mind, and 
the moral precepts of that religion can have little effect on the heart or the con- 
duct of the man who is taught from his birth by a bigoted and selfish priesthood 
that his paradise will be attained, not by the exercise of charities^: and virtues, 
but by the constant muttering of prayers and momentary invocations of Allah 
and his Prophet. My opinion of the character of the Sindians might be looked 
on With suspicion, were it not confirmed by the testimony of most who have 
visited their country. Without exaggerating the defects of these people, 1 
think we may truly place to their account all the failings incident to the inhii- 
brtkuts of a tropical climate, and all the vices attributable to barbarians. 

* Burncs. Pottlnger. 

,V 1 In the moral qualltle*, Aristotle represent* the attainment of mediocrity, at 1$ juilt milimt, « ^ 
o< ohiaracter.—siee Aristotle's Ethics, book ii. , v 

t I mean charpie* in their most extended sense, not the supporting lazy fuqueers in their idleness afl" 
Tgnotittc^'.' ‘ l> ;lll H ^ ,1 ’ 1 



Sindians. 

, ;< Aciiyi^#V^i^4 taJwjm* iwtiyity q«yqr^an lead tp good. ,' What, Jfaji, 
must hq k!vbstate,pf ^ ^ntry where, lwvipg every excuse to crush the pro- 
gress of their.flrtja and nianutactures and improvement in general, and without 
an; iojcentaaCnto tia^al cultivation, day after day is passed in idleness, the 
weary hours scarcely filled up with the stated labours of the field? Idleness 
is a marked vice, ,and if, as a celebrated author has observed, sloth is ever 
attended by 6ome wickedness or other, we may justly tremble for the cata- 
logue of Sindian attributes. Dr. Heddle, who has laboured to exonerate them 
from the maw of charges brought against them by Col. Pottinger and Mr. 
Crow, can only state “obedience to their laws” as one of their virtues, which, 
however, proceeds from no virtuous and orderly principle; and Dr. Bumes 
and his brother, though evidently striving to view them with a favourable eye, 
are compelled to admit their falsehood, bigotry, and debauchery. I have been 
particularly struck by their many points of resemblance Jo our own Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, as described by Hume, eleven centuries back. “It is easy 
to imagine,” says this great historian, “ that a people so little restrained by 
law and cultivated by science, would not be very strict in maintaining a regular 
succession of their princes; possession of the government, however obtained, 
was extremely apt to secure their obedience! and the idea of any right, which 
was once excluded, was but feeble and imperfect.” — “ A few great men take 
the lead, the people, over-awed and influenced, acquiesce in the government, 
and thexeigning prince passes undisputedly for the legal sovereign.” 

As to the carelessness of the Sindians concerning the regular succession, 
and their acquiescence in any established change, every page of their history 
furnishes convincing proofs: their submission to the Caloras, and their tame 
obsequiousness to the iron and despotic rule of the Talpoors, are recent, and 
indeed existing, proofs of their mental and physical inactivity, dignified as 
obedience. “ The nobility would, in all probability, desert their masters in 
the, time of trouble ; and it is scarcely possible to conceive, as far as the people 
geqorally are concerned, a more willing conquest than Sinde would prove : 
they may, he> considered as ready to take arms for any cause.” The cmorles 
or husbandmen, says Hume, were provided with arms, and obliged to take 
their turn in military duty. The great portion of the land in Sinde is held on 
the tenure of affording military service : the chiefs of the tribes arc able to 
collect, in the course of a few days, their various followers, who in times of 
peace are employed in agriculture, &c. 

The Anglo-Saxons were a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, ' 
Wd unskilled in the mechanical arts ; addicted to intemperance and disorder; 
their best quality was their military courage, which was yet not supported by 
discipline or conduct. Their want of fidelity to their prince, or to any trust 
reposed jn 44m, appears strongly in the history of their later periods, and 
their. ,vaut of humanity in all their history. “The Sindians have no educa- 
tion^ few of theta can read, very few write. The sciences are uncultivated; 
the artisan receives no encouragement, the peasant no reward for his toil.”— 
Xhe language of the court of Sinde is Persian, but written very inelegantly, 
and pronounced with many corruptions, ami apparently in a Hindostanep 
tdipm. ;.The dewans, or. secretaries to government, keep their accounts t in s a 
toutilatedp^Bum, .notwithstanding that a written language, peculiar to th^ir 
tribe, exists among the lower classes of the community : this is the Sindee— a 
** r ftnge.iinijEturft of Hindu, Pushtoo, and Punjabee.”— “ The Sindians will sit 
ft® yWe da^r and night indulging in garrulity and smoking.”—* Intoxication, 
through some means or other, is habitual to all descriptions of persons.”-*- 
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Experience obliges me to declare that most of the soldiers and many of the 
courtiers are addicted to every species of indulgence that can enervate the 
mind and debilitate the body ; and I found no annoyance more intolerable, 
than indirect applications to repair the ravages of disease, occasioned by unlaw, 
fill pleasures, and to renew the powers wasted in luxury and debauchery 
“ As a soldier, the Sindian is brave, but without discipline or conduct.”-. 
“ The Sindians are ungrateful, cruel, full of deceit, and strangers to veracity 
Whatever we may imagine concerning the usual truth and sincerity of men 
who live in a rude and barbarous state, there is much more falsehood, and 
even perjury, among them than among civilized nations ; virtue, which is 
nothing but a more enlarged and more cultivated reason, never flourishes to 
any degree, nor is founded on steady principles of honour,, except when a 
good education becomes general, and when men are taught the pernicious 
consequences of vice, treachery, and immorality, f The treachery, perjury, 
and immorality in Sinde are, indeed, lamentable proofs of the want of educa- 
tion. In a bracing climate, and under a vigorous and enlightened government, 
the Anglo-Saxons rapidly progressed. In the present state of Sinde, we may 
hopelessly look around for improvement, for their government itself affords 
the strongest proof of their habitual lying, treachery, cruelty, and blustering 
pusillanimity. Wc may safely apply to their chiefs the proofs of corruption 
attributed by Fcrishta to the Afghans : to them “it is no shame to fly, no 
infamy to betray, no breach of honour to murder, and no scandal to change 
parties. 0 In opposition to these many vices, they possess a bland and obliging 
address and manner, and the virtue of passive obedience.^ 

I know that a wide and powerful feeling exists in Great Britain against the 
extension of British power in India, and that a well-meaning set of persons 
labour to spread an idea of the misery and immorality produced by British 
conquest. A more mistaken idea cannot exist. There is no other mode of 
benefiting the natives of India— but this discussion, with the substantiating 
proofs, would of themselves occupy a volume. “The rights of nations” arc 
unknown amongst Asiatic governments; it is “the rights of government,” 
“individual right.” Patriotism is a virtue with which the Asiatic is abso- 
lutely unacquainted. That he dearly loves his native soil, his native waters, I 
will allow; but whether richly prosperous and teeming with the effects of civi- 
lization and cultivation, or poor, oppressed, and degraded, he cares not ; be 
loves his native soil as the cat becomes attached to her birth-place, but he is not 
proud of it, or for it. I have already stated my humble opinion that Sinde, as a 
British province, would be priceless. I still further declare my conviction 
that, ere the commencement of the twentieth century, if not our province, it 
will be our tributary state. Did we want excuses for aggression, we have hun- 
dreds ; but we have been most forbearing, even more so with these treacherous 
barbarians than became our dignity. Our subjugation of Sinde, after the first 
moments of surprise and doubt, would be hailed by the natives as a national 
jubilee. They are avaricious, and far from blind to their own interests ; finding 
property, honours, and opulence, thrown open to them, their strife for supe- 
riority would destroy one of their most demoralizing features, idleness ; and 
though centuries must elapse ere we could eradicate the vices of lying and 
treachery as a nationality, yet we both could and would do much towards 
their improvement. From the present government, we have experienced 
bought but perfidy and insults ; why should we scruple, then, in our abhorrence 

* Dr. Bumes. Sir Alex. Bume*. Crow. Pottinger. t Hume. 
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of their conduct, to pluck them from the throne they fill so Unworthily ? ! It 
is impossible to conceive a more willing conquest than the Sindians rn gene- 
ral ;* the feeling of the people, passive as it is, is against the present rule. 
The military force of Sinde is contemptible in the extreme. Round the capi- 
tal, and to the south, hordes ofBelooches were collected on our march through 
the country, for the occasion, and to give us a powerful idea of their military 
fcapabiliiioa ; and there is no doubt that, on an emergency, they can gather 
swarms of these marauding mountaineers ; but I do not scruple to affirm, that 
two British, with a couple of native regiments, two or three field-pieces, and 
some irregular horse, would (fairly opposed)' set at nought the largest force 
they could bring into the field. To effect, however, the permanent subjuga- 
tion of the country, nothing but a powerful standing force would avail, for 
what their soldiers want in cool courage, energy, and discipline, they make up 
in blood-thirsty hardihood and murder; and without this permanent force, no 
sooner would one party be reduced than, like Banquo’s ghosts, another would 
start up, 

Another, and another yet. 

As to the expencc attending any large increase of our army, the revenues 
of Sinde, judiciously drawn, would repay our expenditure threefold ; and with 
our present overstocked population at home, where thousands of the lower 
classes are crying for work, and hundreds of youths in the more respectable 
walks, and younger sons of ancient and noble families, vainly seek for a pro- 
fession, our army in India would offer a noble field for exertion and ambition. 
Cholera and sudden death, it is true, are incidental to the climate, but with 
care and moderation in diet and conduct, the many healthy specimens sent 
home, of men who have passed thirty and forty years of their lives in India, 
are proofs against the sweeping clause which would brand the country as the 
grave of Europeans ; and many a one do I know who, landing on the chillingf 
shores of England, has wept for the warm hearts of his English brethren domi- 
ciled in India, and for the bright and sunny clime far away. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT GHUZNI. 

Majo* Hough, in his account of the capture of Ghuzni, thus speaks of the 
treatment of the prisoners 

There were about 1,500 prisoners. Except a few, they were all released. Some 
wete Hindostanees, found in the out-work, who dcclurcd they were pressed into the 
service. With regard to the prisoners taken on the 22d July, on the day of the attack 
on Shah Shooja’s camp, twenty-five of the followers of the father-in-law of Dost 
Mahomed, who was killed, were brought to the king (I believe, next day), Who 
offered to pardon them. One of them was very abusive to the king, and stabbed one 
of his own servants, who was standing behind him; upon which his majesty’s 
utlaidarUs rushed on these people and killed them ; but this was by no order from Shuh 
Shooja. This I believe to be the real fact, and 1 made particular inquiries. 


* t)r. Bum*#. 


f Not merely as regards the climate. 
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TO THE EDI TO 11. 

Sm In the letter which I addressed to you on the 28 th ult., I confined 
myself to such observations as seemed to evince that the remarks, contained 
in Professor Wilson’s Preface to his translation of the Vishnu Puran , were 
written under the impression of two conflicting opinions, which could not both 
be correct. As my attention has thus been again directed to the question— 
whether the eighteen Purans , as now extant, are ancient compositions or mo- 
dern compilations— I am induced to enter into a farther discussion of this 
subject; for it is evident that, if the works now known under that denomina- 
tion were written between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries for tempo- 
rnry purposes, in subservience to sectarial imposture, they cannot be a valuable 
record of tbe form of Hindu belief which came next in order to that of the 
Vedas i nor can they, indeed, afford any authentic information with respect to the 
State of, the Hindu religion previous to the twelfth century ; because, even admit- 
ting that those works may have been partly compiled from ancient materials, 
there aro no means now available by which what is genuine and old that may 
bq contained in them can be distinguished from what is supposed to be spurious 
and, modern. 

The limits of a preface mav have prevented Professor Wilson from fully dis- 
cussing this question; but, as that preface extends to seventy-five quarto 
pages, it is most probable that he has at least stated in it the principal reasons 
which induce him to consider tbe Purans to be modern compositions. To me, 
however, it appears that those reasons, instead of supporting Professor Wil- 
son’s opinion, should lead to a directly contrary conclusion. The arguing, in 
particular, that because not one of the present Purans corresponds with the 
term panchalahhana, or ‘treatises on five topics,’ which is given as a syno- 
nyms to a Puran in the vocabulary of Amnra Sinha, therefore it is decidedly 
proved “ that we have not at present the same works in all respects that tiers 
current under the denomination of Puranas in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity,” is certainly altogether inconclusive; for a mere descriptive term can- 
not he received as proof, when the argument itself admits that the woiks 
w,bich it was intended to describe are no longer extant, and that, consequently, 
there are no means of determining whether the term did or did not apply 
strictly to those works. On the supposition, also, that the Purans now extant 
are modern compositions, written in imitation of the ancient Purans , it must 
be evident that those works could not have been restricted to the treating only 
of the fiye topics mentioned by Professor Wilson ; for he himself observes 
that the description of a Puran , included in the term panchalakshana>\& utterly 
inapplicable to some of the present Purans , and that to others it only partially 
applies. But, though it may be supposed that the Brahmans might possibly 
recompose their sacred books, it is altogether improbable that they would so 
alter , them as to leave no resemblance between the original end its substitute; 
and, , consequently, bod the prescribed form for the composition of a Pv<W 
required the treating of five topics only, in that precise form would the pre* 
sflRt jnpdepi compilations, have no doubt been .wi^ten As, there- 

foreii tlmyitoQt, exhibit, that form, and as they could nOthareeucieeded to 
tlm revercfloMn which the ancient Purans were held, unless; they. resembled 
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those works, at least in form, it is most reasonable to conclude that a Puran , 
as origirtklly tohrpb'setf, 1 was’libt k tfe^tfs'e bh*"five 'topiis 1 . 1 ^ The miscella- 
neous nature, consequently, of the Ifcbntbnts'bf the present Purans, cannot 
be admitted ns a valid objection to their antiquity on a mere supposition, 
which is not only improbable in itself, but which is also disproved by the 
sacred character that has been immemorially ascribed to the Purans , which it 
is obvious they could not have received, had they treated only of the profane 
topics mentioned by Professor Wilson. 

The argument, also, supposes that the original eighteen Purans were Cur- 
rent prior to the Christian era ; and before, therefore, the conclusion can be 
granted, the time and manner in which those works have become extinct 
should be proved : for as numerous Sanscrit works, which were unquestion- 
ably extant at the commencement of the Christian era, have been preserved 
until the present day, nothing but satisfactory proof can establish that the 
Purans alone, although held to be sacred books, have completely disappeared. 
It requires to be particularly considered that the Purans consist of eighteen 
distinct works, comprising an aggregate of 1,600,000 lines, and that India, 
more than one million of square miles in extent, lias been during the last tw6 
thousand years divided into at least ten distinct regions, differing in language 
and in local customs and prejudices. Were it, therefore, even conceded that 
the Brahmans, since the Christian era, had succeeded in suppressing the whole 
of the eighteen Purans , and in subst : tuting other works in their place in some 
one or other region of India, still copies of the original Purans would have 
been preserved in the other regions. Nothing hut the entire extirpation of the 
Brahmanieal religion thoughout the whole of so extensive a country could 
have effected the complete destruction of such voluminous works, the more 
especially as their sacred character would have rendered their preservation an 
object of constant solicitude. But, until a complete suppression of the ancient 
Purans had been effected, other works could not have been substituted in their 
place; and thus the objection to the supposition that the Purans, ns now 
extant, were not written until between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries, 
becomes insuperable; for, admitting the dates assigned to each of the Pttrafis 
by Professor Wilson, it may be asked,— Was the ancient Puran bearing the 
same name extant until it was superseded by the modern one, or was it not? 
In the first case, in what manner was its supersession accomplished? Professor 
Wilson extends the period, during which he supposes the Purans to liavq 
received their present form, to eight centuries; and he thus admits that thfc 
replacing of the ancient Purans by new works did not proceed from a combi- 
nation of the Brahmans to remodel the Hindu religion on new but premedi- 
tated principles. It becomes, therefore, impossible to understand how any 
individual eould, without the consent and assistance of the Brahmans, effect 
the suppression of an ancient Puran, and the substitution in its place of a work 
of his own composition or compilation throughout the whole of India. If, 
for instance, the Bhagavat was written by Vopadeva at Doulutabad, in the 
twelfth century, was the original Bhagavat then in existence, or not? If it 
""as, what reason consistent with probability can be assigned for supposing 
that the Brahmans of all India would have suppressed one of their sacried 
books, to which they ascribed a divine origin, and received, as entitled to 
the, same reverence, the acknowledged composition of an obscure gramma- 
rian'?' The supposition is evidently absurd ! It is strange, also, that Mr. 
^olebrooke should have remarked that “Vopadeva, the real author Of the 
Bhegawtfy haa endeavoured to reconcile all the sects of HihduS, by reviv- 
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th^ Supreme Bejqg,, or rathpr ^^ttribiitea or qnflpife^tiprw God;”* for, 
with tfie omission of the wor<J “ attributes,” this, is precisely tl^e same doc- 
trine which is invariably taught in each and all of. thP.ejghf^en, Purans. The 
Bhagavat , therefore, as now extant, could not have been ^ritteq for the pur- 
pose of inculcating a new doctrine, for iq that, respect it entirely corresponds 
with, the other Purans ; nor is the representation in it of Vishnu as the 
Supreme Being inconsistent with the principles of the Hindu religion, as 
explained in the other Purans . It, in consequence, does not afford the 
sH^teet internal evidence of its having been written for the purpose of secta- 
riql imposture, nor have I observed in it any passage which indicates that this 
Puran could not have been written prior to the twelfth century. If, however, 
the original Bhagavat was not then in existence, the objection still remains 
insuperable, for nothing can render it in the least probable that the Brahmans 
of all India would receive the composition of an obscure individual as a sacred 
book entitled to their reverence. It must, also, be evident that, if the Purans 
which were current in the century prior to the Christian era have not been sup- 
pressed, there can be no reason for supposing that they have not been pre- 
served until the present day. But it seems unquestionable that the Purans 
then current could not have been subsequently suppressed, and other works 
substituted in the place, unless the Brahmans of all India had combined toge- 
ther in order to effect that object; and Professor Wilson himself, remarks that 
the Purqns , in their present form, “ never emanated from any impossible com- 
bination of the Brahmans to fabricate for the antiquity of the entire Hindu 
system any claims which it cannot fully support.” A combination, therefore, 
of the Brahmans being considered to be impossible, it must appear most pro- 
bable, that the eighteen Purans have been preserved during the last eighteen 
hundred years in the same manner as other Sanscrit works of the same period 
have been preserved, and that the present Purans are, in fact, in all essential 
respects, the same works which were current under that name in Iridium the 


century prior to the Christian era. ( , 

Another argument adduced by Professor Wilson in support of hjs opinion 
is the sectarian tendency of the Purans. But he does not clearly explain 
whaf he means by that term ; and in his ** Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus,” he has observed, “ This is not the case, however, with the first two 
on the list — the Saurapatas and Ganapatas ; these are usually, indeed, ranked 
with the preceding divisions, and make, with the Vaishnavas, Shaivas, and 
Shkktas, the five orthodox divisions of the Hindus ”f In this passage, how- 
ever, some inadvertency must have occurred ; for, according to Professor 
Wilson’s own account, the Shaktas cannot be included among the orthodox 
divisions of the Hindus, and I suppose, therefore, that the worshippers of 
Devi were here intended. But Vishnu, Shiva, Devi, Surya, and Ganapati, arc 
the' very deities, and the only ones, whose worship is described or mentioned 
m the Purans; and, as this is admitted to be orthodox, it must follow that 
the Purans could not have been written for sectarian purposes. What are the 
sects, therefore, to which Professor Wilson alludes in that preface is not appa- 
rent, hut his notion of a sect would seem to originate in this singula Opiniori, 
whifch he has expressed with respect to the Pauranic account of the Hindu 
religion “ The different works, known by the name of Purans , are evidently 
derived from the same religious system as the Ramayana and Mahabharata , or 
froth the myfcho-heroic stage of Hindu belief.” For in both those poems, the 
* Atistiq RMoroku, vol Till. p. 467 . t UK'S ^ x . v ^, > 
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passages which relate to the legends and tenets of the Hindu religion are 
merely incidental, and 1I6 not form a principal 1 fiart of those work$; while, on 
the contrary, the legends ' and tenets of the Hindu religion are not only the 
principal, but the sole subject of the Vurans. It is much more probable, there- 
fore, that such incidental notices of those topics as occur in the two poems 
were derived from the Vurans , than that such extensive works as th c Purans, 
which embrace all the details of Hindu mythology, and all the abstruse doc- 
trine of Hindu theology, were derived from poems, which arc principally of an 
historical character. To conclude, consequently, that because those topics 
are treated of at much greater length in the Puranas than in the Ramayina 
and Mahabharata, therefore the Vurans were written at a later period than 
those poems, is evidently erroneous. At the same time, on what grounds 
does Professor Wilson suppose that there ever was a ** mjtho-heroic stage of 
Hindu belief?” He merely says that Rama and Krishna “appear to have 
been originally real histoiical characters,” who have been “elevated to the 
dignity of divinities ;” and that the Purans belong essentially to that stage of 
Hindu belief " which grafted hero-worship on the simpler ritual” of the Vedas. 
But Professor Wilson adduces neither argument nor quotation in support of 
this opinion; and it is, therefore, sufficient to observe that in the Purans, the 
Ramayana , and Mahabharata , Rama and Krishna are invariably described, not 
as mere men, but as incarnate forms of Vishnu, and that not a single passage 
can be produced from those works which inculcates hero-worship. 

Professor Wilson, however, not only remarks that “ Shiva and Vishnu, 
under one or other form , are almost the sole objects which claim the homage 
of the Hindus in the Puranas ,” but also rests much of his reasoning, with 
respect to the date when each Puran as at present extant was composed, and 
to its having been written for sectarian purposes, on the character of Krishna 
as a hero-god; for, in describing the Brahma Puran , he observes, “Then 
come a number of chapters relating to the holiness of Orissa, with its temples 
and sacred groves dedicated to the sun, Shiva, and Jagannath,* the latter 
especially. These chapters arc characteristic of the Puran, and show its main 
object to be the promotion of the worship of Jagannath.”f With regard, also, 
to the Vishnu Puran , he remarks, “ The fifth book of the Vishnu Purana is 
exclusively occupied with the life of Krishna. This is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Purana, and is one argument against its antiquity.” 
And this objection he explains in speaking of the Brahma Vaivartta Puran , 
where he observes that the decidedly sectarial character of that Puran shows ’ 
that it belongs to the sect, of known modern origin, which worship the juvenile 
Krishna and Radha. But Professor Wilson does not specify the forms of 
Shiva, the worship of which is mentioned in the Purans , as he states; and, 
on the contrary, it is unquestionable that in those works it is strictly enjoined 
that Shiva should be worshipped under no other figure or type than that of 
the Lingam, and as Shiva was never incarnate, there could be no form under 
which he could be worshipped. With regard, also, to Vishnu, Professor 
Wilson confines his remarks to the eighth incarnation only, that of Krishna; 
hut the Purans contain long details relating to the incarnation of Vishnu in 
the human forms of Rama Chandra and Parasu Rama ; and why, therefore, 
fchouljl Krishna alone be considered as a real historical character, who btys 

* A of Krishna. 

Pmkma Wilson state*, at the wroe tlme» that the legend of Jsgannath octuple* on**thW only of 
X from which it would be more just to conclude that id main object could not be the promo- 
uwi of the Woiihlp of iagannath. 
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been elevated to the dignity of divinity ? The answer is obvious. There is a 
sect of known modern origin who worship the juvenile Krishna and Radha; 
and it may, in consequence, be concluded that the Purans , in which Krishna 
is mentioned, were written for the purpose of promoting the extension of that 
sect; but as no sect has selected Rama Chandra or Parasu Rama as the pecu. 
liar object of their worship, no argument could be founded on the mention of 
their names in the Purans , and therefore it was unnecessary to notice them; 
but they were both greater heroes than Krishna, and lived several centuries 
before him ; and had, consequently, hero-worship ever prevailed in India, it 
must seem most probable that it would have originated with Rama Chandra, 
whose expedition to Lanka is the subject of a celebrated and revered poem, 
bad the Hindus ever considered him to be merely a mortal prince. It is, how- 
ever, needless to continue these observations, for Professor Wilson has him- 
self refuted his own opinion, as he has also remarked that Krishna is not 
represented in the character of Bala Gopala (the object of worship of the mo- 
dern sect) in the Vishnu and Bliagavat Purans , and that the life of Krishna in 
the Brahma Puran is word for word the same as that of the Visfum Puran; to 
which I add, that Krishna is not represented in that character in the Brain, ia 
Vaivartta Puran: for it is in those Purans only that the life of Krishna is 
described at length, and in them Krishna invariably appeals and acts as a 
human being, except on occasions when he exerts his divine power; but he is, 
at the same time, frequently acknowledged and adored as Vishnu in the 
incarnate form of Krishna.* All suppositions, therefore, that hero-worship 
ever prevailed in India, or that it is inculcated in the Purans , or that Vishnu 
and Shiva have ever been worshipped under any other figure or type than such 
as exist at the present day, are entirely groundless. 

It will hence appear, that this remark of Professor Wilson must be erro- 
neous : — “ The proper appropriation of the third (Raj-asa]') class, according 
to the Padma Parana, j: appears to he the worship of Krishna ”— “ as the 
infant Krishna, Govinda, Bala Gopala, the sojourner in Vrindavan, the 
companion of the cow-herds and milk-maids, the lover of Radha, or a. 
the juvenile master of the universe, Jagannatlia.” But, in the same man- 
ner as Professor Wilson thus appropriates, on no grounds whatever, one 
class of the Purans to the worship of Krishna, he also appropriates another 
class, the Tamata , to the Tantrika worship; for he remarks: — ' “ This last 
argument is of weight in regard to the particular instance specified, and the 
designation of Shakti may not be correctly applicable to the whole class, 
although it is to some of the series ; for there is no incompatibility in an 
advocacy of a Tantrika modification of the Hindu religion by any Puran. 
That is — that there is no incompatibility in the Purans , which have immcnio- 
rially been held to be sacred books, inculcating a worship not only directly 
contrary to the Vedas; but which even requires for its due performance 
u flesh, fish, women, and wine,” and which is attended “ with the most scanda- 
lous orgies amongst its votaries.” The mere mention, however, of such an 

« I do not exactly understand what Professor Wilson means by this remark:—" llama, although n» 
incarnation of Vishnu, commonly appears (in tin? Ramaynnn) In his human character alone." 1 ^PP 050 
he means that Rama is seldom described in that poem as exerting his divine power, for he always appeal 
in It as a man, even when he acts as a god. Nor can I understand what the notion is which PrtiievW 
Wilson has formed of a divine incarnation, for he observes that the character of Krishna is very tontm- 
dietorily described in the Mahabharata— usually as n mere mortal, though frequently as a divine person 
But is not that precisely the character of an incarnation— a man occasionally display mg the powers "i 

f The Peiwiftf are divided into three classes, named Satwika, Tamasa, and Rajasa , consisting each ol 
Sht Purans. 

} No passage in the Padma Puran authorizes this remark. 
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opinion is alone sufficient to shew its improbability; and Professor Wilson 
correctly observes; “The occurrence of these impurities is certainly counte- 
nanced by the texts, which the sect regards as authorities, and by a very gene- 
ral belief of their occurrence. The members of the sect are enjoined secrecy, 
which, indeed, it might be supposed they would observe on their own account, 
and consequently will not acknowledge their participation in such scenes.”* 
It is, therefore, surprising that, notwithstanding his own previous account of 
the Shaktas, he should remark, in the preface to his translation of the Vishnu 
Puran , “ The date of the Kurma Puran cannot be very remote, for it is 
avowedly posterior to the ‘establishment of the Tantrika, the Shaktn, and Jain 
sects. In the twelfth chapter it is said the Bhairava, Varna, Arhata,and Yamala 
Shastras are intended, for delusion The passage here referred to is at length 
as follows; “Certain acts have been prescribed to Brahmans and others, and 
for those who do not perform these acts are prepared the lowest hells. But 
there is no other Shastra than the Vedas which deserves the name of virtuous; 
and Brahmans, therefore, ought not to delight in reciting the Yoni Shastras , 
which are of various kinds in this world ; because they belong to the quality 
of darkness, and are contrary to the Shi uti and Smriti — of these are the 
Iutpala, the Bhairava , the Yamala , the Varna, and the Arhala. Thus for the 
purpose of deception are there many such Shastras, and by these false Shastras 
are many men deceived.” This passage, it is evident, condemns these sects, 
and could not, therefore, have been written by a person who belonged to 
some one of them. But I have quoted it in order to shew the manner in 
which allusions to philosophical and religious sects occur in a few instances in 
some of the Pur a ns ; for in all such passages the name only is mentioned, and 
the doctrine of the sect is never in the least explained. Before, therefore, it 
is concluded that the name applies to a sect of modern origin, it should surely 
be first proved that no sect existed in India under that name until the esta- 
blishment of the modern sect. In the above quotation, the worship of Shiva 
in his terrific character, and of Devi as Shakti, is no doubt clearly intimated; 
but it affords no indication of the date when such worship commenced, or of 
the period during which it may have been prevalent. But it is stated in more 
than one Puran that the Kapala sect was coeval with the institution of the 
worship of the Lingam, and its antiquity is further rendered probable by its 
having long become extinct in India; and it is evident that, as the Arhala is 
here distinctly called a Yoni (that is, a Skahta) Shastra, this term can have no 
reference whatever to the Jain sect. Were, also, the Tantrika doctrines 
really inculcated in the Purans , the passages relating to them would be so 
numerous and explicit as to attract attention, and yet in my examination of 
those works I have never met with a single Tantrika passage ; and Professor 
Wilson adduces only the above-quoted text of the Kurma Puran, which can 
prove nothing until the sects alluded to in it are satisfactorily ascertained. To 
found, consequently, any argument with respect to the date when the Purans, 
as now extant, were written, or their sectarian tendency, on a few obscure pas- 
sages which occur in them, the precise meaning of which it is now impossible 
to determine, is surely a mode of reasoning which may be justly pronounced 
to be altogether futile and fallacious. 

Professor Wilson also states, in too decided and unqualified a manner, that, 
“In a word, the religion of the Vedas was not idolatry;” for he, at the same 
time, correctly remarks, that “ It is yet, however, scarcely safe to advance an 

* Thew three quotations will be found in Professor Wilson’s ° Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
nidus,” In Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. pp. 223, 224, 225. 
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’6'pintHii of thfe’ belief df* philosophy which they inculcate,^ 'Bdt it unques. 
trohably appeark from several of the Upantshade , whtoh ate admitted to be 
portions of the Vedas, that the principal deities havealways been represented 
by images, and It may therefore be justly inferred that image-worship has 
always formed part of the Hindu religion. In its purest form, however, it is 
probable that the worship of images was practised particularly by the inferior 
castes, and not generally by the Brahmans and Kahattryas; but that, when 
the strict observance of the system of religious worship prescribed by the 
Vedas began to decline, then idolatry gradually assumed that form, under which 
if appears in India at the present day. That such a* change has taken place in 
the Hindu religion is clearly shewn in the Purans ; for in those works, though 
the worship of particular deities by various rites and observances is principally 
inculcated, they still contain numerous passages in which it is explicitly 
declared that such worship is not the adoration which is most acceptable lo 
the Supreme Being, or the most effectual for obtaining final beatitude. 

But the following remarks may appear to fix a modern character on the 
eighteen Purans as now extant : — “ It is a distinguishing feature of the Vishnu 
Purana , and it is characteristic of its being the work of an earlier period than 
most of the Puranas , that it enjoins no sectarial or other acts of supereroga- 
tion; no Vratas, occasional self-imposed observances; no holidays, no birth- 
days of Krishna, no nights dedicated to Lakshmi; no sacrifices nor modes of 
worship other than those conformable to the ritual of the Vedas. It contains 
no Mahatmyas, or golden legends, even of the temples in which Vishnu is 
adored.” In these remarks, however, it is assumed that sacrifices and nio3es 
of Worship, which arc not conformable to the ritual of the Vedas, are pie- 
scribed in the Purans ; but this is precisely the question which requires to be 
proved. It is probable that the worship of images is not authorized by the 
Vedas , and so far, therefore, the Purans inculcate a mode of worship which 
ft Hot conformable to the ritual of the Vedas; but idolatry has unquestionably 
"existed in India from the remotest times, and consequently its being inculcated 
in ' the Purans cannot be admitted as any proof of their being modern compo- 
sitions. The invocations, also, and prayers to the different deities, contained 
itt the Purans, appear to be in strict accordance with such as arc contained in 
M the Vedas, for they are composed of the Gagatri and apparently of other texts 
' 6f the Vedas / and, although the rites and offerings, with which the deities are 
directed to be worshipped, may probably differ from the ritual of the Vedas, 
they still have been evidently intended to conform to it as far as the difference 
of image- worship would admit of.* Sacrifices are not prescribed in th e Purans, 
and the description of such, as are mentioned in them, is no doubt conform- 
able to the ritual of the Vedas. It is not, therefore, the modes of worship 
which the Purans prescribe, upon which any argument to prove the remodelling 
of the Hindu religion in modern times can be validly founded ; for their simpli- 
city ahd their accordance in all essential respects with the ritual of the Vedas 
' ’mn^fe render it most probable that such modes of worship were practised long 
the Chrfetian era. Nor will the other acts specified by Professor Wil- 
afford support to his opinion. I do not, indeed, understand yvhat is here 
by M sectarial or other acts of supererogation but the fourth order, 

' or that of the ascetic, is mentioned in the Institutes of Meiiu, and the Yogi 
' ftetpi'ently mentioned in the Upanishads ; and surely the sufferings and depri- 

, * ty jp unnecessary tp except expressly the worship of Devi by the sacrifice of animals, for 

>Viljon h™ remarked (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvil. p. 219), " This practice, however, is not consider 
as orthodox, and approaches rather to the ritual of the Vamacharis, the more pure Bali (sacrifice) fon ' 
sistlng of edible grain with milk and sugar.” 
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vatipna tof vflifth thmascetic and Vogt tubjpp^pniselves, ,for % purpose of 
obtaining! beatitude, arm 'decidedly acta ofi supererogation .The inculcating, 
tbBreforQ,niUi the Purnns v *he advantage to be derived from such acts, can be 
no prPofihpt those works wore written in modern times for sectarian purposes. 
There then remains to be considered only self-imposed observances, holidays, 
birthdays of Krishna, and nights dedicated to Lakshmi : but Professor Wilson 
has invalidated his argument by the mention of Lakshmi, for most certainly 
that goddess lias not been an object of peculiar worship in modern times, and 
her festival, therefore, must have been derived from the ancient calendar. It 
is singular, also, that the description of holidays and festivals should be 
adduced us an argument against the antiquity of a religious work, for these 
hnve been coeval with the institution of every religion ; and such self-imposed 
observances as fasts and vows are too common in all religions to admit of their 
mention in a religious work being considered as a valid argument against its 
antiquity. Such description and mention, therefore, are in themselves no 
proof of the period when the Purans were composed ; and Professor Wilson 
has not proved, nor can he, I am convinced, prove, that the deity to whose 
honour a festival is ascribed in the Pit rant , or in whose propitiation a fast pr 
vow is directed to be performed, was not worshipped prior to the eighth or 
ninth century, or that the preceding mode of worship has been since altered. 
But, until either of these assumptions is proved, it must be evident that the 
mention of the festival, the fast, or the vow, in any of the Purant, in no man- 
ner proves, or even renders it probable, that that Puran did not exist prior to 
the Christian era in precisely the same state as that in which it is now extant. 

I admit, however, that doubts may be reasonably entertained with respect 
to the antiquity of some of the legends relating to temples and places of pil- 
grimage, which arc contained in the Purans; for the miscellaneous nature, 
the want of arrangement, and the humility of style, of the Pur ana would 
easily admit of an account of a particular temple or place of pilgrimage being 
interpolated, without the interpolation being liable to detection from the con- 
text. It is, therefore, possible that, when those works arc farther examined, 
such interpolations may be discovered in them j but, were it, for instance, even 
proved that the legend of Jagannatlm in the Brahma Puran was an interpola- 
tion, this would be no proof that that Puran was written for the promotion of 
the worship of Jagannatha ; for it would be much more reasonable to suppose 
that the Brahmans of that temple had availed themselves of the original Puran 
to introduce into it, and to circulate under the sacrcdness of its name, the 
legend which they had composed in honour of their god. When, therefore, a 
passage occurs in any Puran, which has a modern appearance, it should not at 
onec be concluded that the Puran is a modern composition ; but it should first 
he ascertained whether the passage is really modern, and, if so, whether it 
may not bo an interpolation which does not necessarily aflect the antiqqity of 
the /Wan itself.* Nothing, however, is so difficult as to decide satisfactorily 
on the existence of a supposed interpolation in any work; and with respect to 
tfte Pwant) .'this difficulty, from the, reasons just mentioned* and from our 

^ fa fbdrilhg, however, an opihidn of the genuineness and on then css of the Pvratu, mi ntnd vxtant, it 
tinned tefeebUeated that these ■work* sre written in Sanscrit, and that the Brahmans fJ ways been 
■ acquainted with tlip^ language. The Pumrn, therefore, circulated amongst the Brahm&ht Ohiy ; 

( ftrtd.it consequently seems in the highest degree improbable that tho Brahmans of all Ihdla Would admit 
hitbuieir topfes of these tcujrod books interpolation* which were merely intended txj seryfi some local 
bVtpeSflk, , It is, at least, certain that the manuscripts of the Puiant, which are at this day sprekd over 
Itulia,, from Cashmere to the extremity of the southern peninsula, and from Ja gun hatha t6 Dwarka, 
‘‘wtidn precisely tho same works ; and it is, therefore, most probable that the Purant hitvd rthvays bun 
I'rosprvid lit precisely the same state as that in which they were first committed to writing. 
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almost entire ignorance of the history of India during the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the Christian era, becomes so insuperable as dually to 
evince how completely erroneous it must be to conclude from their internal 
evidence that “the Vurans are works of evidently different ages, and have 
been compiled under different circumstances. 

But it is impossible to ascertain from this preface Professor Wilson’s pre- 
cise opinion with respect to what a work ought to be, in order to entitle it to 
the character of a Puran; for, in speaking of the Lainga he remarks : “Data 
for conjecturing the era of this work are defective ; but it is more of a ritual 
than a Parana” and the Pauranik chapters which it has inserted, in order to 
keep up something of its character, have been evidently borrowed for the 
purpose.” In considering, however, the age and the scope and tendency of 
the Purans , Professor Wilson has entirely overlooked the sacred character 
which has immemorially been ascribed to those works, and yet he could not 
intend to deny so indisputable a fact ; in which case it must be evident that 
the more a Puran is occupied in “ narrating legends, and enjoining rites, and 
reciting prayers,” the more it maintains its proper character. Professor Wil- 
son, on the contrary, is of opinion that the religious instiuction, which is 
contained in the present Purans , is a decisive proof that they have undergone 
some material alteration, and that they arc not the same works which wuie 
current in the century prior to Christianity. He admits, at the same time, the 
accuracy of this description of the Purans , as they are The principal sub- 
ject of the Purans is the moral and religious instruction which is inculcated in 
them, and to which all the legends that they contain are rendered subservient, 
In fact, the description of the earth and of the planetary system, and the lists 
of royal races, that occur in them, are evidently extraneous, and not essential 
circumstances, as they are omitted in some Purans and very concisely dis- 
cussed in others ; while, on the contrary, in all the Purans , some or other of 
the leading principles, rites, and observances of the Hindu religion are fully 
dwelt upon, and illustrated either by suitable legends, or by prescribing the 
ceremonies to be practised and the prayers and invocations to be employed in 
the worship of different deities. It will, I think, be admitted, that these arc 
precisely the topics which ought to occupy a sacred book intended for the 
religious instruction of the Hindus; and that, consequently, so far from its 
n g supposed that the present Purans have undergone some material altera- 
tion in consequence of these topics being their principal subject, this very 
circumstance should be considered as a conclusive argument in support of then 
genuineness and antiquity. As, also, the religious instruction contained in 
the Purans is perfectly uniform and entirely consistent with the principles ot 
the Hindu religion, and ns it consequently betrays not the slightest indication 
of novelty or sectarianism, it must be most consistent with probability to con- 
clude that the eighteen Purans, as now extant, are ancient compositions, and 
not, as Professor Wilson supposes, an “ intermixture of unauthorized and com- 
paratively modern ingredients ” with “ ancient materials.” 

I have thus examined the arguments adduced by Professor Wilson to prove 
that the books now extant under the name of Purans , are not the original eigh- 
teen Purans , which have been immemorially held to form part of the sacred lite- 
rature of the Hindus ; but works which have been compiled within the last eight 
hundred years from ancient and modern materials, and written in subservience 
to sectarial imposture. The remarks, hdwever, contained in this and my former 
letter will, perhaps, evince that those arguments are much too inconsistent aw 
* In my work on Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 160. 
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inconclusive to render the antiquity and genuineness of the present Purans in 
the least questionable. The admission, indeed, that the original Purans were 
extant in the century prior to the Christian era, is alone sufficient to invalidate 
all suppositions of their being now no longer in existence ; and unless, therefore, 
the time and manner of their becoming extinct are proved, it must be evident 
that inferences resting merely on their internal evidence cannot be received as 
any proof that the original Purans have not been preserved until the present day. 
For all reasoning founded on the internal evidence which the Purans may afford 
on any point can be of no avail, as there are, I believe, scarcely any persons 
competent to decide upon its correctness ; and the different conclusions which 
Professor Wilson and myself have drawn from this internal evidence, must 
shew that the impression received from it depends entirely on the disposition 
of mind and the spirit of research with which the Purans are perused. I read 
them with a mind perfectly free from all preconceived opinion, and with 
the sole object of making myself acquainted with the mythology and religion 
of the Hindus; and I did not observe in them the slightest indication of their 
having been written in modern times for sectarian purposes, but, on the con- 
trary, their perusal irresistibly led me to conclude that they must have been 
written at some remote period. Even Professor Wilson has not been able to 
resist this impression of their antiquity; for be declares that it is “ as idle as 
it is irrational, to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of the greater portion 
of the Purans .” Why, therefore, he should have endeavoured, particularly 
in his account of each of the Purans , to demonstrate that those works arc 
modern compilations, and that, in consequence, “ they arc no longer authori- 
ties for Hindu belief as a whole,” but “ special guides for sepaiate and some- 
times conflicting branches of it,” I pretend not to conjcctiue. 

But it is very evident that Professor Wilson examined the Purans with a 
preconceived opinion of their being modern compilations, and of their contain- 
ing an account of the sects which have originated in India in modern times;* 
for it is only from the influence of such a preconceived opinion, that can have 
proceeded the contradictory and fallacious reasoning with respect to the age 
and the scope and tendency of the Purans f which is contained in the preface 
to his translation of the Vishnu Puran. Because that reasoning rests entirely 
on two assumptions, neither of which is proved nor can be proved — the one, 
that a genuine Puran should treat of profane subjects only — and the other, that 
the works now extant under the name of Purans were written in modern times 
for sectarian purposes. Thus in the account of each of the Purans it is pro-* 
nounced that the main object of the Brahma is the promotion of the worship 
of Jagannatha (Krishna), and that there is little in it which corresponds with 
the definition of a Puran— -that the different portions of the Padma are in all 
probability as many different works, neither of which approaches to the defini- 
tion of a Puran — that the Lainga is more of a ritual than a Pm; an— that the 
Brahma Vaivartla has not the slightest title to be regarded as a Puran— that the 

* I cannot avoid observing, with reference to Professor W ilson’s account of the manner in which his 
analyses of the Putans are made, contained in No. IX. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , p. Cl, 
that it appears to me that no series of indices, abstracts, and translations of particular parts of the Purans, 
will ever enable any person either to form himself, or to communicate to others, “ a correct notion of 
the substance and character of those works.” The Pin an must not only be read from beginning to end, 
hut examined over again more than once, befoic any poison can be qualified to pronounce a decided 
•judgment upon its age, scope, or tendency. The most mnple index of its i < intents will never suggest or 
** u Pply those reflections which necessarily arise dunng its pcius.il, and winch alone can produce a coircct 
opinion with respect to the connexion which the different paits of the Puran bear to each other, and 
with respect to the principal or accessory objects of its composition. A more attentive consideration of 
^cofttext, for instance, would perhaps have prevented ^ofessor W ilsou from quoting the line of the 
*urmo Puran, on which I have remarked in this letter. 
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date of the Kurrmi cannot be very remote, for it is posterior to the establish, 
went of the Tantrika, the Shaktn, and the Jain sects— and so with respect to 
the other Purans. It will not, however, be denied that nothing but the most 
attentive and repeated actual perusal of the whole of each and all of the Pu. 
ram would warrant such positive and unqualified assertions, and that nothing 
but satisfactory proof of such perusal would entitle them to the least credit ; 
and yet Professor Wilson has stated that the Purans comprehend a quantity of 
lines which any European scholar could scarcely expect to peruse with care 
and attention, unless his whole time were devoted exclusively for very many 
years to the task.* Professor Wilson, therefore, is not, according to his 
own admission, qualified to decide cx cathedra on the age or the scope and ten- 
dency of the Purans. Ilis reasoning, also, in support of the opinions which 
he has expressed on these point a is singularly illogical; for he ‘first assumes 
that a genuine Puran ought to treat of such and such topics only, and then, 
as not one of the present Purans conforms to the definition-)* assumed, he at 
once concludes that those works are modern compilations. But, as the defi- 
nition fails in eighteen instances, it must appear most probable that it was 
never intended to be understood in the very restricted sense which Professor 
Wilson applies to it, and in my former letter I have shewn that two of the 
topics, at least, comprise much more than what he has included under them. 
The non-conformity, however, of the contents of the present Purans to this 
assumed definition, the precise extent and meaning of which are not ascer- 
tained, is, in fact, the only argument which is adduced by Professor Wilson to 
prove that the works now bearing the name of Purans are not the original 
Purans, and the only ground on which he pronounces that this or that one of 
those works docs not correspond with the definition of a genuine Puran. But 
the mere statement of such an argument is surely quite sufficient to expose its 
total invalidity. The other assumption is not only equally groundless, but it 
is even disproved by Professor Wilson himself; for he has rested his argument 
in support of it entirely on Krishna being, as the juvenile Krishna, the pecu- 
liar object of worship of a sect of known modern origin; and yet he is 
obliged to admit that Krishna is not represented in that character in three of 
the Purans, in which his life is related at length. The only proof, also, of 
the Tantrika doctrines being inculcated in the Purans which is adduced, is a 
single obscure line of the Kurina Puran ; but, were that the case, there could 
have been no difficulty in quoting numerous Tantrika passages from some one 
or other of the Purans ; and as, therefore, Professor Wilson has not supported 
his opinion by producing such passages, it may be justly concluded that not 
one of the Purans in any manner advocates “ a Tantrika modification of the 
Hindu religion.” 

The more, therefore, that I consider the remarks contained in the preface 
to his translation of the Vishnu Puran, the more am I at a loss to understand 
how Professor Wilson could express such contradictory opinions. For he 
maintains, for instance, That Brahmans unknown to fame have remodelled 
some of the Hindu scriptuics, especially the Purans, cannot be reasonably 
contested;” but he equally contends that the internal evidence of the Purans 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. IX. p. GI. 

t Professor Wilson, also, has not translated tills definition literally from the Sanscrit, and he thus 
argues not on it, hut on the meaning which he has himself thought proper to give to the definition- 
laterally translated, it can mean nothing more than "creation, repeated creation, races or families 
manwantaras, and what accompanies races." To found, therefore, an argument against the genuineness, 
and antiquity of the rurnis, as now eXtan* on such a definition, U surely a most singular and futile 
mode of reasoning. 
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furnishes decisive proof of the anterior existence of ancient materials ; i\nd it 
b therefore as idle *s ifcis irrational to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of 
the greater portion- of the contents of the Purans On the contrary, it 
would surely be irrational to, admit either, after Professor WiKon has proved, 
as he supposes, that the works now bearing the name of Purans are “ an inter- 
mixture of unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients,” and that not 
one of those works conforms to the definition of a genuine Puran. It becomes, 
therefore, requisite either to deny the antiquity and authenticity of the pre- 
sent Purans, or to contest the assumption that the Brahmans have remodelled 
their sacred books— a supposition so totally improbable, that nothing but the 
most clear and incontrovertible proof could render it at all credible. Until, 
consequently, Professor Wilson produces such proof, it must appear most 
rational and reasonable to conclude that the Brahmans have never remodelled 
their sacred books, as no motive for their doing so can be conceived; and that 
the Purans now extant, having been preserved in the same manner as other 
Sanscrit manuscripts of the same period, are in all essential respects precisely 
the same works which were current in India in the century prior to the Chris- 
tian era. 

I remain, &c. &c. &c, 

Bombay, titoth Sept. 1840. Vans Kennedy. , 


SPORTING IN INDIA.* 

The style of sporting authors harmonizes with their pursuits; the language 
^ems to partake ol" tile rcstlessless of the writer; all is motion and activity. 
Hence ,even non-sportsmen read with delight the narratives of chroniclers 
of thpeh^e, especially in that “ .seventh heaven ” of the sportman, Ifidirt. 
The haivpVcadth escapes from 1 lie monsters of the jungle ; the mysterious 
^loonidf ; au Indian forest; the unparalleled feats performed with the deadly 
idle; the gallopping up and down the faces of scarped mountains, and the 
imlltitudb of extraordinary incidents that invariably befal the hunter of the 
<’lcplmr»t!, the tiger, and the boar, make up a tale which keeps the brain in 
an' a^eeable delirium, and we devour it with the same species ofeagcrnesH 
h liicli those works provoke whose station is intermediate between history 
and pure fiction. 

Major Napier’s volumes, now before us, contain a profusion of this ex- 
iting matter, and the circumstances under which the sketches wer epenfterf, 
have infused an additional proportion of life and vivacity into the narra- 
tne. “ Written amid the din of arms, the bustle of a camp, the uproar of 
a barrack- room, or the confusion of a troop-ship, these sketches of adven- 
hire abroad can proffer little claim to scholarship, eloquence of language, 
(,r brilliancy of style.” The author deprecates censure on this head by the 
plea of the horse-dealer, who warranted a blind horse free from “fault*/*. 
a H e ging that this defect is his “ misfortune.” But, in truth, Major Napier 
ret ]uires no such exouse ; his language is clear, and if it be somewhat tech- 
ie* Scen **and Sports in Foreign Land* ; illustrated with a series of Drawings taken from Nature. By 
’ Napibr, 4Gth Regiment. Twovois. London, 1840. Colburn. 
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nical, it is the more expressive to his brother sportsmen. An entl.usiaMie 
votary of the chase from his youth, he found in India a world congenial to 
his taste, and victims worthy of his prowess. It is impossible lor thc>me*t 
individual to peruse his descriptions of the delights of the Indian hunter* 
life, without wishing that he had faculties to enjoy them. 

Asa specimen both of style and matter, we select an account, from tin* 
second volume, of the destruction of a “ phantom-tiger,” —a man-eating 
brute, which (according to native report) had been once killed, but still 
preyed upon the surrounding villagers: — 

“ The jungle here was so thick and high that the elephants made but little progress 
through it. We, however, at last succeeded in gaining a tolerably open space near 
the foot of the hill, about sixty or seventy yards up whose acclivity, and on a level 
piece of rock, we first viewed the “ phantom,” which had then more the appearance 
of an embodied evil spirit than a silent gliding ghost. Stung to madness at being 
deprived of his prey, and irritated by the noise of the beaters, he had apparently de- 
termined to come to a stand, and shew fight in this his last stronghold. He was 
pacing to and fro on the narrow ledge, occasionally crouching down, then, starting on 
his feet, appeared to be lashing himself with his tail into ungovernable fury. 

« elephants emerged from the covert, we had time to witness these antics, 

and immediately drew up and gave him a broadside, hut apparently without effect, ns 

he still maintained his position. L ’s first barrel had missed fire : he pulled the 

second trigger, and as this discharge took place after we had brought our pieces from 
our shoulders, we could observe its effects. The bullet struck under his feet, and, 
rebounding, glanced off from the rock immediately in his rear. The music of tins 
must have rather astonished him, as he immediately abandoned his conspicuous 
situation and slunk under covert. It was impossible to ascend the hill with the 
elephants ; therefore, dismounting and reloading, we made for the place lie hud 
disappeared at, followed by all the villagers, who appeared intent on revenging their 
former injuries. With much difficulty we penetrated as far ns the spot where lie had 
last been seen, but here lost all traces of him In vain we clambered over the 
surrounding rocks, and made our way through the thick and entangled briers. It 
was evident that this remote and almost inaccessible rock was the resort of numerous 
wild beasts, and, if other evidence had been wanting, the rank and peculiar smell 
with which the close air was impregnated at the entrance of the various fissures ol 
rock on the side of the hill sufficiently proved their vicinity. For a long time we 
continued indefatigable in our research, till at last, discouraged by the fruitlessness ol 
our uttempt, we returned to our elephants, and, disappointed, weary, and hungry, w 
did not reach our encampment till a late hour in the afternoon. 

Next day, what was very unusual at this time of the year, the rain came down 
in torrents : we had placed scouts to give us the earliest intelligence of the tiger, an^ 
were impatiently awaiting the return of sunshine to mount our elephants, when tin 
report of a shot was faintly heard in the distance ; and shortly after, one of the 
shekarees in breathless haste rushed up to the tent-door, exclaiming, “ Bagh to 
mara lioun 1 bagh ko mara houn !” (1 have killed the tiger ! I have killed the tiger') 
The poor fellow thought, probably, he was bringing us very joyful intelligence, and 
appeared much mortified when we received it with anything hut approbation. True, 
he had rid the country of its terrible scourge ; the “ Phantom Man-eater” no longer 
existed, and the villagers could now without dread pursue their different vocations: 
still he had marred our expected sport, and we were selfish enough to regret his hav- 
ing done so. 

Major Napier does not restrict his narrative to India, but diversifies it 
with some some sporting scenes at Gibraltar. 
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Chapter IV. 

In the last chapter, I left the Rottenbeam Castle just arrived in the roads of 
Madras, and the frigate’s boat alongside. Our commander, with a grave look, 
advanced to meet the officer, who, saluting him in an easy and off-hand man- 
ner, announced himself as lieutenant of H.M. ship Thunderbolt , and desired 
him “ to turn up the hands.” Capt. McGuffin was beginning to remonstrate, 
declaring that some of his best sailors had been pressed a few days before 
(which was the fact), and that be had barely sufficient to carry the ship round 
to Bengal, &c., when the lieutenant cut him short, declaring he had nothing 
to do with that matter ; that his orders were peremptory, and must be obeyed. 
“ I shall appeal to the admiral,” said our skipper, rather ruffled. “ You 
may appeal to whom you choose, Sir,” replied the lieutenant, somewhat 
haughtily, and giving his hanger a kick, to cause it to resume its hindward 
position ; “ but now, and in the mean time, if you please, you’ll order up 
your men.” These were “ hard nuts” for McGuffin “ to crack;” on his own 
deck too, where he had reigned absolute but a few minutes before— 

The monarch of all he surveyed, 

Whose right there was none to dispute. 

But he felt that the iron heel of a stronger despotism than his own was upon 
* him, and that he had no resource but submission. He consequently gave the 
necessary orders, and straightway the shrill whistle of the boatswain was soon 
heard, summoning the sailors to the muster. 

“ Onward they moved, a melancholy band,” slouching and hitching up 
their trowsers, and were soon ranged in rank and file along the deck. The 
lieutenant stalked up the line (he certainly was a noble-looking fellow, just the 
man for a cutting-out party, or to, head a column of boarders), and turned 
several of them about, something after the manner in which a butcher in 
Smithfield selects his fat sheep, and then putting aside those he thought 
worthy of “ honour and hard knocks ” in his Majesty’s service, he ordered 
them forthwith to bring up their hammocks and kits, and prepare for depar- 
ture. Amongst those thus unceremoniously chosen to increase the crew of 
the Thunderbolt , were two or three ruddy, lusty lads, who had come out as 
swabs, or loblolly boys, and were making their first voyage, to see how the' 
life of a sailor agreed with them, little thinking, a few days before, of the 
change that awaited them. I think I see them now, blubbering as they des- 
cended the side, with their hammocks and small stocks of worldly goods on 
their shoulders, waving adieu to their comrades, and thinking, doubtless, of 
u home, sweet home,” and what “ mother would say when she heard of it.” 
On one old man-of-war’s man of the Rottenbeam Castle } whom I had often 
noticed, the lieutenant, keen as a hawk, pounced instanter ; his expe- 
rienced eye detecting at once in the long pigtail, corkscrew ringlets, and 
devil-me-care air of honest Jack, the true outward characteristics of that 
noble but eccentric biped, a downright British tar, and prime seaman. “You’ll 
do for us,” said the lieutenant, taking him by the collar of his jacket, and 
leading him out. “ There’s two words to that there bargain, Sir,” said Jack 
had had quantum tuff, of the reg’lar sarvice), with the air of one who 
*new that he stood on unassailable ground. So squirting out a little ’baccy 
juice, and rummaging his jacket-pocket, he produced therefrom a tin tobacco- 
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box, of more than ordinary dimensions, from which, after considerable fumbling 
(for Jack was evidently unused to handling literary documents of any kind) 
he extracted a soiled and tattered “ protection,” which deliberately unfoldim- 
(a ticklish operation, by the way, the many component parallelograms bein'- 
connected by the slenderest filaments), he handed it over to the lieutenant. 
Having so done, he hitched up his waistband, with his dexter fin, tipped hi^ 
catnrades something between a nod and a wink, as much as to say, “ I think 
that'll bring him up with a round turn,” and stroking down his hair, awaited 
the result. The officer cast his eye over the “ thing of shreds and patches,” 
It contained a “true bill,” so he returned it; and Jack, having carefully 
packed and re-stowed his “ noli meiangere” gave another squirt, and rolled 
off in triumph to the forecastle. The only fellow glad to go “ to sarve him 
Majesty ” — I blush whilst I record it— was Massa Sambo, a good-humoured 
nigger, and a fine specimen of the mere animal man, who, having received 
more of what is vulgarly termed “ monkey’s allowance ” on board the Rotten ■ 
beam Castle than suited him, left us in high glee, grinning, capering, slapping 
his hands, and singing “ Rule Britannia ” in regular “ Possum up a gum-tree” 
style, to the great amusement of us all. 

Madras, from the roads, wore to me a very picturesque and interesting 
appearance; the long ranges of white verandah’d buildings, the noble fort, 
with England’s meteor-standard floating from the flag-staff, the beach, the 
blue sky, the coco-nut trees, the white wreaths of breaking surf, the shipping, 
the Massoolah boats, the native craft— all constituted a novel and striking 
coup dW, which fully realised what in imagination I had pictured it. Looking 
over the side, shortly after we had anchored, I perceived, to my astonishment, 
a naked figure walking apparently on the surface of the sea, and rapidly 
approaching us. This was a catamaran-man, the bearer of a despatch from the 
shore. His diminutive bark, three or four logs, half-submerged, and on 
which he had ploughed through the surf, was soon alongside, and the brown 
and dripping savage (for such he looked), scrambling on board. He sprurg 
upon the deck, as a favourite opera-dancer bounds upon the stage, confident 
of an applauding welcome, and making a ducking salaam, proceeded, in a very 
business-like manner, to disengage from his head a conical salt-basket sort 
of hat, from which, secured under a fold of linen, he produced his letters 
safe and dry; these, with the words, “ chit, sahib,” spoken in tones as deli- 
cate as the frame of the speaker, he immediately delivered to the captain. The 
arrival of this messenger caused a considerable sensation, and the griff’s of all 
descriptions gathered round him, conning the strange figure with open mouths 
and wondering eyes. The ladies, too (stimulated by curiosity), rushed to the 
cuddy door to have a peep at him, but made a rapid retreat on perceiving the 
paradisaical costume of our hero. I shall never forget Miss Olivia’s involun- 
tary scream, or Miss Dobikins* expression of countenance, on suddenly con- 
fronting this little swarthy Apollo : 

Horror in all hie majesty was there, 

Mute and magnificent without a tear. 

Strange, that the u human form divine” should excite such dire alarm when 
seen divested of its outward appendages ! Omnipotent custom, however, soon 
reconciles sojourners in the East to this, and things still more extraordinary. 
Our admiration of the catamaran-man had hardly subsided, when a far more 
extraordinary character made his appearance. “ Avast there, my hearties 
sounded the rough voice of a seaman, “ and make way for the commodore. 
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As he spoke, the crowd of sailors and recruits opened out, and his Excellency 
Commodore Cockle, chief of the catamarans, was seen advancing in great 
state from the gangway. This potent commander, who, by the way, had per- 
formed his toilet in transitu , after passing through the surf, was attired in an 
old naval uniform coat, under which appeared his naked neck, and swarthy 
bosom ; a huge cocked hat, “ which had seen a little service,” a pair of kersey- 
mere dress shorts, without stockings, and a swinging hanger banging t his 
"heels, made up as strange a figure of the genus scarecrow as I ever remember 
to have seen out of a cornfield. “ By the powers, Pat, and what have we 
here ?” said Mick Nolan, one of the recruits, to his comrade, Pat Casey. 
“ Faith,” says Pat, “ and myself can’t tell ye, unless ’tis one of them Ingtnc 
rajahs, or ould Neptune himself, that should have been after shaving us off the 
line.” “ Devil a bit,” rejoined Mick ; “ I’m thinking its something of an 
Aistern Guy Fawkes, that’s going to play off some of his fun amongst us.” 
Thus speculated the jokers, whilst the commodore, fully impressed with a 
sense of his importance, swaggered about the deck with all the quiet 
pride of a high official, putting questions, and replying to the queries of old 
acquaintance. Alas ! poor human nature ! thou art every where essentially 
the same. Dear to thee is a little power and authority in any shape, and thou 
exhibitest thy “fantastic tricks” as much in the bells and feathers of the 
savage, as under the coif of the judge, or the ermine of the monarch ! The 
“ Commodore,” to whom the English cognomen of “ Cockle ” had been 
given, exercised his high functions under a commission furnished him by some 
wag, but of which he was quite as proud as if it had emanated from royalty 
itself. It was couched in the proper lingua tec/mica of such instruments, and 
commenced in something like the following manner : “ Know all men by these 
presents, that our trusty and well-beloved Cockle is hereby constituted Com- 
modore and Commander of the Catamaran. Squadron, and duly empowered to 
exercise all the high functions thereunto appertaining. The aforesaid Cockle 
is authorized to render his services to all parties requiring them, on their pay- 
ing for the same. All captains and commanders of his Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s ships, and of all other ships and vessels whatsoever, 
are hereby required and directed to take fruit, fish, eggs, &c. from the said 
Cockle (if they think fit), on their paying him handsomely in the current coin 
of the realm, &c.” 

The next day, the passengers went ashore; officers full fig; ladies, civi- 
lians, and cadets, all in their best attire, crowding the benches of the Ma&oo- 
lah boat, and balancing, and holding on as best they could. Of all sea-going 
craft, from the canoe of the Greenlander to the line-of-battle ship, the Mas- 
soolah boat is, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary. Imagine a huge affair, 
something in shape like one of ••ihose paper cock-boats which children make 
for amusement, or an old-fashioned tureen, or the transverse section of a 
pear or pumpkin, stem and stern alike, composed of light and flexible planks, 
sewn together with coir, and riding buoyant as a gull on the heaving wave, 
the sides rising six feet or so above its surface, the huge empty shell crossed 
by narrow planks or benches, on which, when seated, or rather roosted, your 
legs dangle in air several feet from the bottom : further, picture in the fore- 
part a dozen or more spare black creatures, each working an unweildy pole- 
like paddle to a dismal and monotonous chaunt — and you may have some idea 
of a Massoolah boat and its equipage ; the only thing, however, that can live 
in the tremendous surf that lashes the coast of Coromandel. “Are you 
all right there, in the Massoolah boat ?” shouted one of the ship’s officers* 
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“ Aye, aye, Sir,” responded a little middy in charge of us. “ Cast her off, 
then,” said the voice; and immediately the connecting rope was thrown on 
board, and off we swung, gently rising and falling on the long undulations, which 
were soon to assume the more formidable character of bursting surges. As 
we advanced, I honestly confess, though I put a bold face on it, I felt most 
confoundedly nervous, being under serious apprehensions that one of the 
many sharks I had just seen would soon have the pleasure of breakfasting on 
a gentleman cadet, cotelettes a la Griffin , no doubt, if gastronomy ranks as an 
art amongst that voracious fraternity. On approaching the surf, the boatmen’s 
monotonous chaunt quickened to a wild ulluloo. We were in medias res. I 
looked astern, and there, at some distance, but in full chace, advanced a curling 
mountain-billow, opening its vast concave jaws, as if to devour us. On, on 
it came. “ Ullee! ullee ! nllee ! ” shouted the rowers; smash came the wave; 
up flew the stern, down went the prow; squall went the ladies, over canted 
the major, Grundy, and the ex-resident, while those more fortunate in re- 
taining their seats, held on with all the energy of alarm with one hand, and 
dashed the brine from their habiliments with the other. The wave passed, and 
order a little restored, the boatmen pulled again with redoubled energy, to 
make as much way as they could before the next should overtake us. It soon 
came, roaring like so many fiends, and with nearly similar results. Another and 
another followed, till, at last, the unwieldy bark, amidst an awful bobbery, 
swung high and dry on the shelving beach; and out we all sprung, right glad 
once more to feel ourselves on terra frma, respecting which, be it observed, 
en passant , I hold the opinion of the Persian, that a yard of it is worth a 
thousand miles of salt-water. 

Here then was I at last, in very truth, Heading the soil of India— of that 
wondrous, teeming, and antique land, the fertile subject of my earliest 
thoughts and imaginations— that land whose “ barbaric pearl and gold ” has 
stimulated the cupidity of nations down the long stream of time, from Sabaean, 
Phoenician, Tyrian, and Venetian, to Mynheer Van Stockenbreech, and honest 
John Bull himself— whose visionary luxuries have warmed full many a Western 
poet’s imagination, and whose strange vicissitudes have furnished such ample 
matter to adorn the moralist’s and historian’s pages. 

As 1 gazed on the turbaned crowds, the flaunting robes, the huge umbrellas, 
the passing palankeens, the black sentinels, the strange birds, and even (par- 
don the climax) the little striped squirrels, which gambolled up and down the 
pillars of the custom-house — sights so new and strange to me, I almost began 
to doubt my own identity, and to think I had fallen into some new planet* 
Assuredly, of all the sunny moments which chequer the path of life’s pil- 
grimage here below, there are few whose brightness can compare with those of 
our first entrance on a new and untrodden land. What music is there in 
every sound 1 What an exhilirating freshness in every object ! The peach’s 
bloom, the butterfly’s down, or the painted bubble, however are but types of 
them. Alas ! as of all sublunary enjoyments, they vanish upon contact, or 
at best, bear not long the grasp of possession. 

My feelings were still in a state of tumultuous excitement, when, gazing 
about, I observed a native, in flowing robes and large gold ear-rings, bearing 
down upon me. With a profound salaam, and the smirking smile of an old 
acquaintance, he proceeded to address me : “How d’ye do, Sare?” said he. 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” said I, smiling ; “ but who are you ?” “ I Ramee 
Sawmee Dabash, Sare, come to make master proper compliment. Very glad 
to see master safe on shore; too much surf, I think, and master’s coat leetle 
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wet.” “ Not a little,” said I, “ for we have all had a complete sousing.” 
“ Oh, never mind souse, Sare ; I take to Navy Tavern, there makee changee— 
eat good dinner. Navy Tavern very good place— plenty gentlemen go there.” 
“ Where you please,” said I ; “ I am at your service ” “ Ver well, Sare ; 
but (in a tone of entreaty) you please not forget my name, Ramee Sawmee 
Dabash — master’s dabash— I am ver honest man ; too much every gentleman 
know me.” Here Ramee Sawmee unconsciously spoke the truth, as I had 
afterwards full occasion to discover. I was soon besieged with more of these 
gentry offering their services ; but Ramee Sawmee, having the best right to 
pluck me, by reason of prior possession, ordered them off indignantly ; and 
not to incur risks by unnecessary delays, he called a palankeen, and requested 
me to get into it. In I tumbled, wrong side foremost, and off we started for 
the Navy Tavern. He ran alongside, not wishing to lose sight of me for a 
moment, pouring his disinterested advice into my ear in one voluble and con- 
tinuous stream. “ Master, you please take care ; dis place,” said he, “ too 
much dam rogue, this Madras; plenty bad beebee, and some rascal dabash ver 
much cheatee gentlemen. I give master best advice. I ver honest man.” I 
thought myself singularly fortunate, in the simplicity of my griffinish heart, in 
having fallen in with so valuable a character; but, in the sequel, as has been 
before hinted, I discovered what, I dare say, many a griff had discovered be- 
fore, that Ramee Sawmee had a little over-estimated himself in the above 
particular article of honesty. 

Sweltering through a broiling sun, and abundance of dust, we reached the 
Navy Tavern, a building somewhat resembling, if I recollect rightly, one of 
our own green verandah’d suburban taverns, in which comfortable cits dine and 
drink heavy wet in sultry summer evenings. Here I found a vast congregation 
of naval and military officers, red coats and blue; mates, midshipmen, 
pursers, captains, and cadets; some playing billiards, some smoking, and 
others drowning care in bowls of sangaree, in which fascinating beverage, by 
the way, with guavas, pine-apples, &c. I also indulged, till bronght up, some 
time after, by a pleasant little touch of dysentery, which had nearly produced 
a catastrophe : amongst the dire consequences of which would have been the 
non-appearance of these valuable memoirs. From the Navy Tavern, Grundy 
and I went the next day to the quarters appointed for young Bengal officers 
detained at Madras. The^e consisted of some tents pitched in an open sandy 
spot, within the fort, and presented few attractions; besides some small ones 
for dormitories, there was a larger one dignified with the appellation of the 
mess-tent. Here, at certain stated hours, a purveyor denominated a butler, 
but as unlike one of those gentlemanly personuges so called at home as can 
well be imagined, placed breakfast, tiffin, and dinner on table at so much a 
head. For two or three days, I revelled in the delights of sour Madeira, 
tough mutton, and skinny kid, with yams and other miserable succedanea for 
European vegetables. An Egyptian plague of flies, and a burning sun, beating 
through the single cloth of the tent, made up the sum of the agreeables to 
which we were subjected. My faith in the “ luxuries of the East ” had re- 
ceived a severe shock, and I was fast tending to downright infidelity on that 
head, when a big-whiskered fellow, with turban, badge, and silver stick, put 
a billet into my hand, which was the means of soon restoring me to the pale 
of orthodoxy. It was from an eccentric baronet, to whom I had brought let- 
ters and a parcel from his daughter in England, and ran thus : u Col. Sir 
Jeremy Skeggs presents his compliments to Mr. Gernon, and thanks him for 
Ih* care he has taken of the letters, &c. from his daughter, Mrs. Hearty. 
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Sir J. Skeggs’ sister will be happy to see Mr. G., and will send a palankeen for 
him.” I packed up my all (art operation soon effected), got into an elegant 
palankedA/ vthlth’made its appearance shortly after the note, and escorted by 
a body tif fcilver-jltick men (for Mr. Hearty Was “a man in authority”), I bade 
adieu tbthtf tents, and leaving Grundy atfd kdme other cadets, though with 
a strong commiserative feeling, to struggle with the discomforts I have men- 
tioned, was conveyed at a slapping pace to my host’s garden residence, on the 
MOtifif Road. ? This was a flat-roofed building, in the peculiar style of the 
couritVy, of two stories— a large portico occupying nearly the whole length of 
the fhfht; ffwas approached by a long avenue of parkinsonias, and surrounded, 
and^iftly Obscured, by rich masses Of tropical foliage, in which Me bright 
gritefi of thd plahtain contrasted pleasingly with the darker hues of the mango 
and' the 1 jack. Beyond the house stretched a pleasant domain, slightly undu- 
latmg, dotted with clumps, and intersected by rows of coco-nut trees. Here it 
cohstitu’ted 1 one of my chief pleasures to saunter, to chaec the little striped 
sqd&eta Up Me trees, or to watch the almost as agile ascent of the toddy-man, 
as Wb ’mounted by a mbst simple contrivance the tall and branchless stems to 
profetire tHfe exhilirating juice J or to pelt the paroquets, as they clung scream- 
ing’Mtihfe pendant leaves. To possess a parrot of my own, in England, had 
long' instituted ohef of the unattainable objects of my juvenile ambition, t 
had lobbied sd'mbdh'for it, that an inordinate idea of the value of parrots had 
cldHgfld mb ever since. To see them, therefore, by dozens, in their wild state, 
warlike in sb'me hieastire spreading out before me the treasures of Golconda. 

Mr.' Hearty met fne at the entrance, shook me very cordially by the hand, 
anfl'tali!in| me into the apartment where his wife and several other ladies were 
sitfih'g,' he presented me to the former, by whom t was very graciously re- 
ceftbd. a Mr. Gernon, my love,” said he, “ whom your brother, Sir Jeremy, 
has*been io Kind as to introduce to us.” “ We are very glad, indeed/ to see 
yotl, w ' said the lady, rising and taking my hand, “and hope you will make this 
house your home whilst the ship remains.” I profoundly bowed my thanks. 
“ Mr. Hearty, my dear, will you show Mr. Gernon his room ; he may wish 
to arrange his things, and then bring him back to us ?” This was cordial and 
gratifying. I am apt to generalize from a few striking particulars. So I set 
the 'MAdratetees down at once as polished and hospitable in the extreme— a 
perfectly! correct inference, I believe, however precipitately formed by me on 
that* Occasion, Mr. Hearty was a fine, erect, fresh old gentleman, of aristo- 
crt$9, nipinj and peculiarly pleasing address. His manners, indeed, were quite 
of j what is turned the old school, dignified and polished, but withal a little 
formal; far superior, however, to modern brusquerie, and the selfishness of 
purpose which, too often disdaining disguise, sets at nought the “small courte- 
siek” which so greatly sweeten existence. His wife, much his junior, was a 
handsdhne Wcfman of eight-and-twenty, gay and lively, and apparently much 
attached td heft* lord, in spite of the disparity of their years. He, in fact, 
was' bne of those rarely-seen well-preserved old men, of whom a young 
womaiy toight he both proud and fond. My host lived in the good old style 
of hospitality, of which absence of unnecessary restraint, abundance 

of good cheer, and the most unaffected and cordial welcome, constituted the 
essential elements. , 

In India, from various causes, perhaps sufficiently obvious, the English 
heart, naturally generous and kind, has or had full room for expansion ; and 
th£ M luxftfy df doing good,” in the shape of assembling happy faces around 
th^boc&l board, dan be enjoyed, without, as too frequently the Case here, the 
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concomitant dread of out-running the constable, or trenching too deeply on 
the next day's quantum of hashed mutton. Certainly, our close packing in 
these densely populated lands may give us polish, but it rubs off much of the 
natural enamel of our virtues. Mr. Hearty’s house was quite Liberty Hall, in 
its fullest meaning. Each guest had his bed-room, where he could read, write, 
or dose; or, if he preferred it, he could hunt squirrels, shoot with a rifle, as 
my friend, the Scotch cadet, and I did ; sit with the ladies in the drawing- 
room and play the flute, or enjoy any other equally intellectual amusement, 
between meals, at which the whole party, from various quarters, were wont 
to assemble, rubbing their hands, and greeting in that warm manner, which 
commonly results where people have been well employed in the interim, and 
not had too much of each other’s company. Mr. Hearty's house was full of 
visitors from all points of the compass. There was a captain of cavalry and 
lady, from Bangalore ; a very dyspeptic-looking doctor from Vizagapatam ; a 
missionary, bent on making the natives “ all same master’s caste,” through the 
medium of his proper vernacular; a strapping Scotch artillery cadet before 
alluded to, some six feet two, and who was my particular friend and crony, 
with several others, birds of passage like myself. Amongst these, to my great 
delight and astonishment, I found the lovely Miss Olivia and her sister. Now 
then, reader, prepare yourself for one of the most soul-stirring and pathetic 
passages of these Memoirs. Shade of Petrarch, I invoke thee ! spirit of Jean 
Jacques, impart thy aid, whilst in honest but tender guise, I pour forth my 
“ confessions,” Yes, as an honest chronicler of events, I am bound to tell it 
—the candour of a griffin demands that it should out. I fell over head and 
ears in love — ’twas a most violent attack I had, and I think I was full three 
months getting the better of it. It would be, however, highly derogatory to 
the dignity of that pleasing passion, were I to trail the account of its manifes- 
tations at the fag end of a chapter. I shall, therefore, reserve my confessions 
of the “soft impeachment,” and iny voyage to Calcutta, for the next. 


MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

The last overland mail, amongst other intelligence of a painful nature> 
lias brought the unexpected announcement of the death of Miss Emma 
Roberts, whose contributions to this Joui nal cannot fail to have conciliated in 
her favour the esteem even of those of its readers who knew this lady only 
from the productions of her pen, and who were unable from personal 
knowledge of her character to appreciate the valuable and shining qualities 
" Rich composed it. The possession of literary talents has often been 
Opposed to be inimical to the softer graces and social viitucs of the female 
character. In Miss Roberts, however, they co-existcd in happy harmony. 
Her intellectual accomplishments, set off by an attractive person, agreeable 
vivacity of manners and much sweetness of temper, were enhanced by the 
virtues ot her heart, — a warmth and sincerity of friendship, and a benevo- 
knee of disposition ever active in objects of utility and charily. 

The family of this lady arc - of Welsh extraction, — jf Skimmel Park, 
Denbighshire, which estate was sold to the present Lord Dmorben s father. 
She was born about the year 171G, and was the second daughter of William 
°berts, Esq., who entered the Russian service early in life, and served with 
'sanction, as aid-de-camp to the late General Lloyd, in several campaigns 
AsiaLJourn. N.S.Vol. 33. No. 132. 2 0 
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against the Turks on the Danube. He had two brothers, the late General 
Thomas Roberts, formerly of the 111th regiment, and Colonel David 
Roberts, of the 51st regiment, who distinguished himself in General 
Moore’s celebrated retreat, on the 7th January 1809, near the heights of 
Lugo, when he (then Major Roberts,) led a party which repulsed the French 
Light Brigade, and had his cloak riddled with bullets, two passing through 
his right hand, which was amputated. He was afterwards severely wounded 
at Waterloo, or in Belgium. Colonel Roberts was the author of a comic 
military sketch, called Johnny Newcome , and other works of a more strictly 
professional character. 

Miss Roberts resided with her mother (a lady of some literary preten- 
sions) at Bath, and she soon began to evince a taste for composition, and 
poetical talents of much promise. After her mother’s death, she accompa- 
nied her sister (the lady of Captain R. A. Macnaghtcn) to India, llcr 
person was, at this time especially, handsome ; her features, expressive of 
intellectual power, beamed with animation and good humour. 

After the death of her sister, she returned to England in 1 832. The lame, 
which her literary productions had procured for her in India, preceded her to 
this country, and she was speedily introduced into the scientific and liloiai) 
circles of the metropolis, wheic her talents and accomplishments seemed her 
a conspicuous position. Avery pleasing poet, with a rich vein of lane) 
and invention, possessed of great powers of observation and delineation, 
with an extensive, though discursive range of reading, and an easy and ele- 
gant style, her pen was in universal leque.st, and the number of her pm- 
ductions furnishes ample evidence of her industry and icsourcc'. The 
varied knowledge she had acquired of India was developed in seve- 
ral series of articles published in this Journal ; some of these papeis 
were afterwaids re-pubhJiod under the title of Scenes and Channtn- 
isiics of Hindoslan , a work which has had a large circulation, and 
helped, by its fascinations of style and matter, to reconcile the public ot 
England to Indian topics. 

In the autumn of last year, she determined to pay a visit to Bombay mid 
Western India, travelling by the overland route, and the readers of tins 
Journal have had the benefit of her acute and lively observations upon tln s 
routeand upon the Presidency itself, in the Notes, of which, by a singular coin- 
cidence, the last paper appears in a preceding page of this month’s Journal. 
Up to the month of August, the health of Miss Roberts appears to have 
been unaffected by the climate ; being not unused to it, her constitution wa*, 
perhaps, less exposed to its influence ; but the accounts received by tlic 
October mail stated that our amiable friend was seriously indisposed at the 
residence of Colonel Ovans, at Sattarah. She removed, in the hope of 
improvement, to Poona, on the Kith September, but expired unexpectedly 
at four o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 17th. 

Her loss will be felt even by the native population of the Bomba) 
Presidency, where her fascinating qualities lmd recommended her to the 
higher classes, and she had already begun to apply her talents to the useful 
object of improving the character of the Indian females, whose present 
condition and habits she rightly concluded to be one of the greatest nn- 

.J! ». 1. iL. 1: 1! f J.1 ««mn»mit.r 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF MISS EMMA ROHERTS. 

BY MAJOR. CALDRR f’AMPBFLt. 


There is a song for Death, 

A dirge, to float in faint funereal tones 
Above the cypress trees, where harshly moans 
The Indian monsoon’s breath ! 

Not for young life alone; — 

Not for its reeling step and joyous dance ; — 

Not for its merry laugh and gleeful glance, 

Are music’s accents thrown ! 

The solemn grave demands 
Affection’s truthful elegy, and Thou, — 

Whose cordial kindliness these strains avow, — 

Art laid ’midst India’s sands ! 

There — to the sunny East — 

Where hearts are warm, and hands in kindness clasp 
The new-come stranger with endearing grasp, 

Thou went’st, as to a feast. 

For thee were welcomes kind, — 

For thee, the proud Mahal its portals threw 
Agape, — for thee did willing vassals strew 
Rose-garlands on the wind. 

Thou wert no “ stranger ” there ; 

Thy genius cherished and thy friendship prized ; 

Nor could thy destiny have e’er devised 
A lot, that looked more fair. 

The floating gold of day 
For thee was &t its brightest— when the cloud 
That for thee bore the unexpected shroud 
Descended on thy way. 

Thou wert my friend— Ah, me! 

Year after year, the ranks of friendship thins; 

Nor is it in sad hours the lyre begins 
Its sweetest melody ! 

Farewell ! The cypress keeps 
Eternal moanings o’er an Eastern tomb ; 

And where thou’rt laid, the rose and jasmin bloom 
In dews, that perfumes weep ! 


Nov* Uth, 1840. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society .— This Society resumed its meetings on the 7th 
November, on which occasion Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bt , M.P., took 
the chair. A valuable collection of presents of books was laid before the 
members. The honorary Secretary read a letter from the Right Hon. the 
President of the Society, announcing that he had had the honour of presenting 
to the Queen, the Society’s congratulatory address upon her Majesty’s 
providential escape from assassination, which her Majesty nad been pleased to 
receive most graciously; and likewise, that he had forwarded a similar address 
from the Society to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, an acknowledgment of 
Which, from Lord Robert urosvenor, was enclosed. This letter was also read 
to the meeting. , „ , . 

A communication was read from Dr. Burn, of the Bombay Medical Service, 
accompanying a donation to the Society of three Taviba Palras y being grants 
of land engraved on copper-plates, hinged together by leaden seals. These 
plates were found in the earth, near the city of Baroach, and the characters 
they bear are in an ancient form of the Devanagari. 

A letter from one of the Society’s corresponding members at Calcutta, 
Mahkraja Kali Krishna, was read, containing an account of a curious seal, 
which he had adopted in imitation of European heraldic emblems; of which a 
drawing was enclosed, as well as of a grant of arms made to him by the Indian 
Government. 

'A paper communicated by the Bombay branch of the Society was then read, 
giving a description of Kurachec, in Scinde, and its neighbourhood ; particularly 
of the mode of building adopted bv the natives, which is stated by the writer 
to be of the most primitive kind, the houses being, for the most part, ^cither 
that combination of clay, wicker, and sticks, called “ wattle and dab,” or a 
simple pile of “ unadulterated mud.” They are huddled together without 
order or regularity ; and though sometimes reaching to two or three stories in 
height, neither brick nor mortar, and but little timber, enter into their con- 
struction. Any refinement in the art of house-building is altogether unknown 
at Kurachee, and the greatest conceivable economy characterizes the distri- 
bution of both windows and doors ; the former being mere loop-holes* and the 
latter of very straitened dimensions ; so that every dwelling appears at first 
flight to be hermetically sealed, ventilation being principally effected by the 
cjhimoeys, which afford egress to the smoke, as well as ingress to the rain and 
flea-breeze. The writer remarks, that the unstable character ot these edifices 
indicates the lightness of the monsoons, and that a week or ten duys of such 
rain. as is often experienced at Bombay would level the whole place with tie 
ground. Scinde producing no large trees whatever, timber of a very ordinary 
quality fetches high prices in the Kurachee market; and all that is required lor 
ship-building is imported from the Malabar Coast. Stone, of excellent quality, 
is to be procured in unlimited quantities in the immediate vicinity of Kurachee, 
but, strange to say, such is the predilection of the Scindians for mud, that the) 
never use stone but for filling in the foundations, and that only in erecting 
houses for the more wealthy inhabitants. The iorts and mausoleums which 
occur in the neighbourhood, however, arc built ot a kind of sandstone, nut 
vyhich is so soft as to offer as little resistance to the hand of time as to the 
chisel of the sculptor. Neither sun-dried nor kiln-dried bricks or tiles being 
k iu demand amongst the natives, none are made at Kurachee; and a recent 
attempt to introduce them was unsuccessful. A considerable manufactory o 
L ciay hookas and earthenware vessels exists near the town. Limestone of good 
Quality is found about three miles from Kurachee, and is used for making 
cAumim, fori plastering the terraces of the houses of the rich. A sort of bull- 
.xusb, called Pun , common to Indian rivers, furnishes a good material ior 
.tbaiicMng. Extensive jungles of the tamarisk, or bastard cypress, are found 
H 9 W;jKuracbee f and might be extensively used in building temporary structures, 
bpt.U seldom, mnployed ; and although the coco-nut and brab-tree are common 
to this part of Scinde, the natives do not appear to underitand the prtparatio 
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of rope from the fibres of these trees, but use the huir of the goat and camel, 
clumsily twisted by old women, for their cordage. Rude ironmongery stores 
are found in the bazaars; also paints, oil, and dainmer, at very advanced 
prices, being principally imported from Bombay, Carts being useless at 
Kurachee from the want of roads, the ox, ass, apd camel, are employed for the 
transport of goods; but the camels are of an inferior kind, and unablo to bear 
heavy loads. Artificers of this place are superlatively indolent and unskilful ; 
during their work, they refer every five or ten minutes to their long hookas , 
and a pipe-bearer is regularly engaged by the employer of the artisan for ,tfie 
use of the latter. A Bombay carpenter or bricklayer will perform at least 
three times the work of a Kurachee workman. Stone-masons are scarce, anfl 
generally fail in whatever they attempt. Very inferior labourers may be, hiy^l 
to any extent, but they cannot always be persuaded to work. _ . t , , 

Under these disadvantages and drawbacks, remarks the writer, it is npt 
surprising that Kurachee should exhibit the appearance of having been built 
after the approved models supplied by the magpie, the beaver, and the pismire. 


21st of November : Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, in tjbe 

The reading of a Report, commenced at the last meeting, and wtych hapbepii 
obligingly furnished by the Court of Directors of the East-India Company/was 
concluded. This report related to the production of coals in various partaypf 
India ; and was made by a committee instituted by the government of In$a- 
To this document a map was annexed, shewing the localities in which cQftltad 
been found in the Tenasserim provinces. In one place, about twcnty-nioc.mjfas 
from the town of Tenasserim, it is found within ten feet of the surface,; aed is 
described as being admirably well suited for steam purposes. Its specific 
gravity was found to be 1 . 27 , and its component parts as follow , ■ ,, 

Water 9 - ,,, 


Volatile matter 46 

Carbon 40 

Ash •*> 


100 


In referring to different samples of coni received from the Arracan Cdabt, 
the report states, that, fortunately, true coal never presents false indications, 
but, when it appears at all, it is almost always under circumstances that Mil 
render it of the highest utility. A very promising bed has been discover^ m 
one of the Balonga islands, near the head of a river falling into the Sand way 
Channel, and to which large boats may have eacy access. Specimens’ were 
found to burn with a clear, bright flame, and with very little smoke. There 
is no part of India where good coal mines would be attended with more ad- 
vantages than in Arracan. The report then noticed the delivery of 10, OOP 
maunds of Cherra coal at Goalparah, in Assam, at the rate of eight annas per 
tnaund. In Sylhet, three beds of coal, near the foot of the hills, had beeh 
brought to notice ; the most promising of which was that at Byrung Poonjv: 
this would admit of water-carriage within two miles of the pits. The coal 
produced appears likely to answer very well for steam ; and yields an excellent 
coke. A cargo of a coal-bcd near Mnstuk had arrived in Calcutta in May last?; 
and, from trials on a large scale made with it, promised to turn out[favourabiy.^ 
TheVeport again referred to the Cherra Poonji coal, one hundred maunds t>i 
which appeared to be equal in strength to 155.5 maunds of Burdwan coal. ' THe 
Chetra coal wns had from the top of a mountain, nearly five thousand fefct 
above the level of the sea. It required little or no mining, but had tO : J$e 
carried for a whole day on the backs of coolies before it could be tobd&l'ln-fe 
boat. To remedy this inconvenience, it had been suggested to fcohsmfiitk 
«lide for part of the way; and to make a road sufficiently feveDfbr billfaftKfc. 
It was necessary that a thorough investigation of the coal measure# along'th'e 
base of theKasyah and Garrow hills should be instituted, before theWdOrttfe 
°f investing capital in more distant coal districts could be determined: 4 
one of the greatest marts of Bengal, was recommended as being most advan- 
tageously situated for a depot of coals. 1 
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Extensive coal fields existed in Cuttack, especially near Talcheer, Hingalai, 
and Gopal Push ad. The produce of the latter place was considered of a 
superior kind, and it had been estimated that it could be supplied in the Cal- 
cutta market at about six annas per maund. 

Coal is abundantly found in the Palamow district, but some doubts were 
expressed as to its quality. Samples had been tried on board the Jumna 
steamer, in March last ; its principal defects were its liability to run into 
clinkers, and thereby choke the bars of the furnace. It, however, remained 
to be proved whether these trials had been made with the best kind of coal in 
that locality, or whether the furnace of the Jumna was suited for its nature. 

About a year ago, coal of a good quality had been found in Assam, in a 
favourable position, near the Desung river. The Assam Tea Company are said 
to be about to open a colliery in this situation, with the intention of keeping 
a depot supplied from it at Dekoo Mookh, on the main river. Some years 
ago, coal was raised from beds near the banks of the Suffry, a tributary of the 
Desung, and which proved to be the best coal ever found in India ; but the 
pits were of difficult access, the Suffry being unnavigable for six months of the 
year. An excellent coal has been found on the Namroop river, in Upper 
Assam, as well as several springs of petroleum. 

Coal from the Nerbudda district had been recently tried at Bombay, and 
found to be of excellent quality. 

The report concluded by enumerating the places on the Indus where Capt, 
Alex. Burnes found coal during his mission to Cabool, in 1838, and stated 
that Mr. Jameson, whose observations were of peculiar value in every point of 
view, had found extensive tracts belonging to the coal formation near the same 
river, 

A paper by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, was then read, on the in- 
termixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism in the religion of the Hindus of 
the Deccan. The writer commences by referring to the imperishable monu- 
ments of Buddhism which still exist at Ellora, Karli, Ajanta, Salsette, and 
other places of less celebrity, and which incontestibly prove the extensive pre- 
valence of that religion at the period of its ascendancy in India. It was also 
to be inferred that wherever these stations of Buddhist priests existed, their 
influence upon the surrounding country must have been considerable. The 
learned writer then remarks that Buddhism is eminently a religion of reason, 
while that of Brahma receives its principal support from tradition ; and that 
ip the rivalry between the two sects, the Brahmans were compelled *o modify 
their system, and to cast into the shade, or abolish, altogether, those parts of 
their ceremonial least defensible on the ground of reason. Among these were 
the Agni-kotra , or oblation to fire; the killing of cows for sacrifice ; self-tortur- 
ing austerities; the use of flesh in the feasts to the manes of their ancestors; 
and the marrying of the widow of a deceased brother. Dr. Stevenson is of 
opinion that, during the supremacy of Buddhism, the Brahmans were abso- 
lutely prohibited from practising these rites. Some of them, however, assumed 
their former importance with the Brahmanical ascendancy, although consider- 
ably modified by the purer influences which had become operative upon the 
Brahmanical system during the paramount authority of Buddhism. It is true 
that the following text occurs in the Sama Veda “0 ye Gods, we use no 
sacrificial stake; we slay no victim ; we worship entirely by the repetition of 
sacred verses;” but the sentiment of Angirasi, “he who offers animal sacrifice 
is like heaven itself for conferring happiness,” seems decidedly to have pre- 
vailed among the Brahmans till after the supremacy of Buddha. The natives 
universally consider Sankara Acharya, who is said to have flourished at 
Kolapur at the commencement of the ninth century, as the founder of the 
present system of Brahmanism ; and believe that he was an Avatara of Siva, 
for the purpose of putting down the Buddhists. To him, therefore, Dr. 
Stevenson thinks we must naturally look as the introducer of those reforms 
into Brahmanism, which the long prevalence of a milder and more rational 
religion had rendered necessary. 

Dr. Stevenson then alludes to the Jains, as being the only sect of Buddhists 
npw existing in Western or Central India; but they are numerous, and main- 
t#h the chief peculiarities of the system, denying the existence of an inteln- 
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cent first cause, adoring deified saints, requiring celibacy in their priesthood, 
and deeming it sinful to take away life. He then mentions a singular result 
of the influence of Buddhism upon Brahmanism, in the transformation by the 
latter of two Jain devotees into a Hindu god and goddess; and also to the yet 
more singular conversion of Buddha himself into an Avatara of Vishnu, sent 
down upon earth to propagate error, in order that mankind might not go to 
heaven in numbers so great as to incommode the gods. He considers the 
worship of Vithoba and Rakhami, at Phandapur, to have had a Bauddhic 
origin, the images of these deities, as originally carved, being in a state of 
nudity, like those of the Jains; whereas the Hindu gods are arrayed in a 
manner not to give offence to modesty. The Hindus are therefore obliged to 
clothe these figures. There is, besides, a strong party of the Brahmans of the 
present day who deny the claims of Vithoba to a place in the Hindu Pantheon. 
The festivals in honor of Vithoba have more relation to those of the holy 
seasons of the Buddhists than the festivals of Krishna, with which the Hindus 
endeavour to identify them. There is, moreover, no distinction of caste 
within the precincts of the temple at Phandapur, which is another feature of 
Buddhism. 

Similar arguments, the doctor observes, may he applied to educe the 
Bauddhic origin of the worship of Jagganatha ; particularly, as from existing 
monuments, it is proved that Buddhism was once prevalent in the province of 
Orissa. The image of Jagganatha is always considered by the natives to con- 
tain the bones of Krishna ; but relic-worship forms no part of the Brahmanic 
system, but is essentially Bauddhic. Dr. Stevenson remarks that it is not 
strange that Hinduism should symbolise with Buddhism, when it is well known 
that Hindus in the Deccan are often found presenting offerings to Mahomme- 
dan pirs , and worshipping at their tombs. In Poona, he himself witnessed the 
annual festival of Hassan and Hossein, which was celebrated by at least two 
hundred or three hundred Hindus. In fact, a Hindu often binds his children, 
and children’s children, for several generations to a particular ceremony, which 
ceremony then became a part of the family worship. Hindus make the 
image of a superb tomb, carry it about the streets, and cast it into the waters, 
exactly as is done by the Mahommedans. Such instances, the doctor ob- 
serves, disprove the vulgar notion of the unchangeableness ot the Hindus in 
their religious practices ; and shew that they had often made struggles to 
break the mental chains forged and imposed upon them by their priests. 

After the reading of this paper, Colonel Sykes expressed the coincidence of 
his own opiniou with that ot Dr. Stevenson, as to the Bauddhic origin of 
Jagganatha, as would be seen in a paper by him now passing through the 
press for the Society’s Journal, and mentioned several places in India where 
he had found Buddhas altered into Sivas, and where other Brahmaie divinities 
had been evidently added to the entrances of Buddhist temples and caves, long 
after their original construction. 

Capt Sir Henry Dillon, R. N. ; Admiral Sir John Malcolm ; and Arthur W. 
Rayenscroft, Esq., were elected resident members of the Society \ and the 
next meeting was announced for the 5th of December. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1 839 ; with Remarks on theCovcrnmnt oj MehcmetAli, 
and on the present Prospects of Syria. By John Kinnlar, Eso. London, 1841. 
Murray. ^ 

Mehemet Ali ; Lord Palmerston ; Russia and France. By William Cargill, Eaq. 

London, 1840. Reid & Co. 

Life of Mahommed AM. London, 1840. Cliurton. 

We owe these works to the state of affairs in Egypt and Syria, which at one time 
threatened important consequences to Europe, and which are still a subject of great 
political interest. The crisis could not have been unexpected, save by those who 
could not appreciate the necessary effects of a Turkish vassal withdrawing himself, 
not merely from political subjection to, but from social connexion with, the Otto- 
naans. 

Mr. Kinnear's visit to Egypt and Syria had a commercial object in the first in* 
*t*nce; but being a person of taste and observation, he has furnished some very pleas- 
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ing descriptions of a country which may be regarded as holy ground. Mr. Kin- 
near 1, is a temperate and candid partisan of Mehemet Ali ; he thinks our policy, with 
respect to that chief, inconsistent; and he is, like many others, terrified by the bug. 
bear, Russia 

In Mr. Cargill’s book, this dread of Russia runs riot: lie adopts all Sir John Me. 
Neill’s opinions on this point; he eulogizes Mr. Urquhart, and he maintains that 
“ the only hope of safety for England is in the destruction of the treaty of the 15th 
July, and that the safety ot Europe depends on the successful Resistance of France to 
that treaty.” He is, of course, no admirer of the part taken by Lord Palmerston, 
and a warm friend of Mehemet Ali 

The Life of Mehemet Ali is a compilation from published works, with a kind of 
appendix, containing copies ot the treaty ot the 15th July, the protocols and notes 
of the British secretary and the French minister. 

Review of the Management of our Affairs uiChina, since the opening of the Trade in 1834. 

iVr London, 1840. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

What can be done to Suppress the Opium Trade'* By William Grosser. London 
1840. Printed for the Committee of the Anti-Opium Society. 

The first of these two works, which professes to be a “ Review of the management 
of our affairs in China,” is a mere Anti-Chinese and pro-Elliot pamphlet, written m 
a flippant and frivolous style The other, which is by the Secretary of the “ Anti- 
Opium Society,” proposes a mode of extinguishing the opium trade. The largest 
portion of the drug sent to China, Mr. Grosser says, “is raised in the dominions oi the 
East India Company,” which is not true; the largest poition is Malwa opium. The 
Company, he says, “could suppress the growth of opium in their own dominions,’’ 
and he adduces the evidence of opium smugglers, to shew that the Company “ forced 
opium upon the Chinese 1 ” IIow to get rid of the Mahva opium, which would sup- 
ply the void created by the absence of that of Fatna and Benares, is, he admits, “not 
so easy.” But lie supposes that Biitish influence, moral considerations, and fiscal 
arrangements, would effect the object. By “ British influence,” it would appear that 
coercion towards the native prince*, is meant. Opium, it is true, might still find a 
vent through Demaun; but it would be ot course very easy to get possession of this 
place from the Portuguese. It is quite amusing to find such men as Mr. Jaiduie, 
who have made large fortunes by the contraband traffic in opium, gravely quoted by 
Mr. Grosser, in vituperation ot the poor East India Company, just as if the Com- 
puny had really “ forced ” the smugglers to take their opium in spite of their virtuous 
horror and unwillingness to realize large fortunes in a traffic repugnant to their in. 
clinations. 

The Life and Times of Montrose illustrated from original MSS. , including Lamdij 
Papers now first published from the Montrose Charter - Chest, and other private Reposi- 
tories. By Mark Namfr, Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh, 1840. Oliver and Boyd, 
This work throws a very clear light upon those troubled times in Scotland, when 
private ambition, religious fanaticism, and the untried principles of republicanism, in- 
volved all transactions in a ceitain degree of mystery, and clouded the motives of the 
best as well as the worst men. The position in which the Marquess of Montrose \va9 
placed by lus early connexion with the Covenanters, his abandonment of them when 
he perceived their real object, and his heroic devotion to the cause of the monarchy, 
has exposed him to misapprehension and misrepresentation The fortunate discovery 
of valuable documents in the Montrose and Napier Charter- Chests, and in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, have enabled Mr. Napier to do ample justice to the integrity of the 
Marquess’s character. 

One of the most cuiious documents quoted in this work is the Diary of Sir Thomas 
Hope, who, though Lord Advocate for Scotland during the greater part of Charles 
the First’s reign, was deeply inbued witli the puritanical and republican spirit of the 
times. His Diary shews that the writer’s imagination was filled with those halluci- 
nations which were so common. He repeatedly records that he heard a voice from 
the Almighty, or, as he phrases it, ‘‘from my Lord,” encouraging him in the work of 
rebellion. 

Select Remains of the late Rev. John Coohe. By the Rev. Dr. Rkdford. Two vols. 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. 

These are miscellaneous papers, on religious subjects, by a late Dissenting preacher 
The Illustrated Watts's Hymns Edited by the Rev. Alexander Fletcher. Lon- 
don. Orgor and Meryon. 

The illustrations of these well-known hymns are graceful in design and tasteful m 
execution. 

Friendship's Offering and Winter's Wreath, for 1841. London. Smith, Elder and Co. 
The literary contributions to the Friendship’s Offering for the ensuing year are not 
inferior in merit to those of preceding volumes, and the graphic embellishments evince, 
in onr opinion, a superior degree of care and finish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. . 

. STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

The stieam projects at this presidency, 
which, after so many years of bluster and 
promises, has done nothing, appear by 
the last accounts to be about to expire 
simultaneously, in consequence of the in- 
telligence that the Peninsular Company 
had entered the field of competition. 

The following is the reply of the Court 
of Directors to the memorial of the inha- 
bitants ot Calcutta, presented to the Pre- 
sident of tbo Council of India and Deputy- 
Governor of Bengal, in October last: — 
Extract of a Marine Letter, dated 1st 
April* from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors 

“We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your public letter, dated 12th October 
last, forwarding a memorial, addressed to 
you by the inhabitants of Calcutta, in 
which, after enumerating the delays and 
obstructions which have occurred in the 
transmission of the mailsbetween thateity 
ami Europe, in consequence of the pre- 
sent system of steam communication with 
Europe being limited to Bombuy, they 
rflqnest'tWt yOu will urge us to close with 
a proposition which has been submitted 
tdirtby Mr. T. A. Curtis, of London, mi 
behalf of a joint-stock company, for the 
conveyance of the imils at all seasons of 
the yo&r between Great Britain and Bom- 
bajv Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta. 

“ We liaVe carefully considered the ar- 
guments urged in support of the Com- 
prehensive scheme, and we may state, 
that we ure not. insensible to the advan- 
tages of maintaining an efficient steam 
communication with India, and our anxi- 
ous endeavour* have been, and are still, 
directed to the accomplishment of this 
object. To any well-devised measures, 
by which the established means of com- 
munication might be extended, we shall 
be ready to afford due encouragement; 
but, in the present state of circumstances, 
we are unwilling to enter into an arrange- 
ment affecting the measures in progress, 
regarding the communication between 
Suez and Bombay. 

“ With regard to the conveyance of the 
mails by land, from Bengal to Bombay, 
we regret that there should have been 
just cause for complaint. The Madras 
post seems to travel with regularity, ami 
the correspondence from Agra would not, 
uf course, he accelerated by being sent 
by the circuitous route of Calcutta, in- 
stead of through Bombay ; but the delays 
Asiat.Journ. N.S. Vol.33. No. I2& 


which take place on the road bttwden 
Calcutta and Bombay must certainly be 
acknowledged to be a serious evil, and 
the removal of which is an object of the 
first importance. One great cause of 
delay is evidently a deficiency of messen* 
gets, which renders it necessary to divide 
the mail, and totonvard the several por- 
tions at intervals; and another is, the 
want of bridges over tho torrents which 
cross the road. The improvement of the 
means of intercourse between these two 
capitals is well worthy of consideration, 
even without reference to the relations 
arising from the present mode of commu- 
nication with Europe, and we shall be 
glad to be furnished with a detailed rer, 
port, stating your opinion as to the mea- 
sures and amount of expenditure required . 
for the lemedy of the defects alluded to. , 
Your suggestions will receive our earnest 
attention ; and, in the mean time, yqu 
have our authority at once to take any 
steps, the necessity of which may be ob- 
vious, or may appear too pressing to ad- 
mit of delay.” 

The hope of carrying out the Compre- 
hensive scheme depended almost entirely 
upon Mr. Cmtis, who seems to Ithve been 
the only person whose ability and straight- 
forwardness promised any chance of rea- 
lizing the project. The following letter 
trom Mr. Curtis, in reply to one from the 
Precursor Committee, is indicative of his 
disgust at the manner in which lie has 
been treated : — 

“Gentlemen: — I had the honour to 
receive the letter of the 11th January 
last, which has been addressed to me, with 
your respective signatures attached to it, 
releriingto a prospectus of the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company, which has 
not come to hand. 1 cannot, gentlemen, 
but be highly flattered by the very com-' 
plimentary manner in which you liave 
spoken ot my exertions in the great, and 
1 may say national, cause of approximat- 
ing India to England; and 1 feel quite 
certain that the project you have in view 
is intended as an aid, and by no means as 
an obstruction or an opposition, to the 
views I have taken, in common with some 
of the most intelligent and influential 
people in this metropolis, as to the best 
means of accomplishing that great object. 
But I allow myself the privilege of dif- 
fering altogether from the views you have 
taken, and I must therefore respectfully 
decline engaging myself in any under- 
taking which I think calculated to frus- 
trate the plan which, by perseverance, 
must eventuully, and, I think, soon W 
adopted as the most certain, because the 
(A) 
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most efficacious and the most compre- 
hensive. I consider it, with all deference 
to your superior judgment, a false step 
that you have taken in erecting a new 
scheme, which is called a Precursor. The 
two projects must interfere with one ano- 
ther, unless it can be shown that the 
eagerness of the Indian public, and the 
merchants and others connected with 
India and residing in England, is such 
as to make them ready to fill two sub- 
scriptions for two distinct funds - one of 
which (the Precursor) must he sacrificed 
if the other is to succeed at any time, be- 
cause the vessels built for the former will 
in no way suit the latter, and will thus 
become a dead loss. The effect of the 
agitation of this Precursor question has 
undoubtedly been to damp the spirits and 
zeal of many friends of the Comprehen- 
sive plan, as they apprehend the clashing 
of the two will make them both fall to 
the ground. My zeal and my earnest- 
ness lemain unchanged; but I see so lit- 
tle chance of success if the two piojeets 
are to be run at one time, that if the ex- 
pected overland mail does not bring with 
it intelligence of the Precuisor scheme 
being abandoned, I shall consider it my 
duty to retire fiom the prosecution of 
the Comprehensive plan, and 
“ I lemain, gentlemen, 

4 “ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ T. A. Curtis.” 

The same day (April I), Mr. Curtis 
and his co-chairman, Air. Larkins, wrote 
to Mr. Greenlaw, of the Comprehensive 
plan, that '‘the directors await the an i- 
val of the India mad to learn the further 
extent of co-operation to be expected from 
India, and more especially to know the 
determination of the Indian public in re- 
gard to the Precursor scheme, a measure 
which, if persevered in by the people of 
India, will render ineffective any further 
proceedings on the part of this company 
and that “ if the expected advices from 
India should be satisfactory, this com- 
pany will take immediate steps to have 
vessels built and ready to be placed on 
their respective stations in the summer of 
1841.” 

The Hurkaru says, “ The Precursors 
have raised about five or six lakhs of ru- 
pees, we believe, with which a steamer 
may he built ; but which null be of little 
use, unless it he joined to some other 
company. The Comprehensive scheme 
will, we fear, be abandoned on Mr. Cur- 
tis’s secession, and little, if any, further 
public support will he given to any future 
plan for independent steam communica- 
tion to and from India; therefore, we 
say again, the Precursors and vacillators 
have done great damage to the cause, 
and therefore the public cannot thunk 
them, whatever else they may do.” 


It will be seen, from what we stated 
last month, that the measures which 
have been adopted at home, will take 
this important matter out of hands that 
have so abominably mismanaged it. 

A communication from the United 
Bengal Steam Committee, to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Company, has 
arrived in England, containing proposals 
for a union between this company and 
the subsci ibers to the steam fund in Ben- 
gal. We have authority lor stating that 
the wishes of the Bengal subscribers have 
been in some measure anticipated by an 
airaiigcment between their agents and 
the Oriental Company, for immediately 
building a vessel of 1,000 tons and 500 
hoise-power, to commence the communi- 
cation between Suez and Calcutta. 

The express which came in on the 27th 
May to Calcutta from Bombay, with the 
Europe mail, left that Presidency on the 
7th. Thus, there was communication 
between London and Bombay in one 
month and two days, and between Lon- 
don and Calcutta in one month and 
twelve days — or foity-two days! the 
shortest period on record. On the 2Gtli 
of Febiuury, the residents at the Cape 
were in possession of English intelli- 
gence to the 4th of December, received 
fiom Madras, whither it had been con- 
veyed by the overland mail ! Who would 
have supposed, ten years ago, that the 
Cape of Good Hope, then the half-way 
house tor English news on its way to 
India, would at this date be indebted to 
an amval from this country for its own 
share of intelligence ? 

CAI rtJTTA AUCTIONS. 

A very amusing paper might be written 
on the subject of Calcutta auctions. They 
arc decidedly a prominent feature on the 
face of Calcutta customs. They aie the 
chief lounges in Calcutta, and invite an 
idle half-hour, meeting every possible 
taste and want, from the variety of their 
display; pickles, grand pianos, books, 
carriages, buggies, cheese, china, calicos, 
hams, jams, jewellery, silver, sauces, fur- 
niture, fowling-pieces, horses, hackaries, 
dogs, knick-knackeries, with various other 
articles, too numerous to mention. Then, 
as we have had sketches of the pulpit 
and the bur, we might have sketches of 
the box, with an analysis of the accom- 
plishments, by which more money is got 
under the hammer of the auctionecr—lor 
furniture, for instance— than it ever costs 
under the hammer of the workman; hut 
this more particularly in private auctions* 
making a periodical sale rather a profit- 
able speculation. These dwelling-house 
clearances might well be touched on, » s 
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evidence to very reflective minds, that 
love and respect for the domestic hearth, 
—I had better say roof— i9 a thing non- 
existent in this country. In England, an 
auction in a private dwelling-house is a 
serious matter, the consideration of weeks 
probably, for it takes that time before the 
inmates can make up their minds what to 
part with and what retain ; they have an 
affection for this, and they know some 
absent member had an affection for that, 
and they really feel that, in the breaking 
up of their establishment, they are taking 
a new departure in the voyage of life. 
Here, how different ! the thing is talked 
of to-day, the house profaned by vulgar 
tread to-morrow, the day after, its accu- 
mulated treasures are dispersed. The 
owner puts five thousand rupees in his 
pocket more than he paid out of it, goes 
home, or on leave to the Cape, or to a 
new house half a-mile off, and the whole 
matter hasn’t given him as much consi- 
deration as the displacing a cabinet. I 
have frequently been struck with the sud- 
denness of these proceedings, and in 
cases arising from death, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling pained by tt, though a 
stranger to all concerned. You see the 
bouse, that was only the other day locked 
from the vulgar gaze, open to herds of 
the curious and idle, and everything within 
I it at their mercy. Black fingers run over 
the keys of the piano which pci haps she 
I was the last to close, or displace the 
| books or ornaments which her hand last 
| arranged. A great, fat, half-naked baboo, 
not improbably, reclines on the easy sofa 
which was the luxury of her dressing- 
room, and at every turn you aie reminded 
that the presiding and protecting genius 
of the place lias departed. It is a veiy 
short time since I saw put up tor sale 
the tambour-frame, and work, and needle, 
and worsteds of the late young mistress ot 
the house. She had died rather suddenly, 
and her work was literally as she put it 
out ot hand. I thought there was some- 
thing unfeeling in this, and that the auc- 
tioneer’s account might well have been 
allowed to stand two rupees less. How- 
ever, it won’t do to be sentimental in 
such a climate as this, unless one wishes 
to be “going— going— going— for the last 
time,” which I should wish to postpone 
till I have set my house in order. — East- 
ern Star, June 7. 


COOLIES. 

A correspondent of the Englishman , 
May 21st, writes : “ I have lately been em- 
ployed to engage men for a company, 
''hose scene of operations is one of our 
E. Provinces, as also for business, 
? 8 Carr * e d on in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
n prosecution of this mission, I have 
•^versed the zillahs of Burdwan, Beer- 


bhoom, Maundbhoom, Singboom, Chota 
Nagpore, and Ramgur, and the greatest 
difficulty I have had to encounter, in en- 
gaging these people, was the dread of 
being sent to the Mauritius. I found 
that it was comparatively easy to engage 
them for any place which did not lie in 
the direction of Calcutta, to what it was 
for that place, it being only necessity 
which would lead them to take employ- 
ment in the capital or near it. When 
they have ^een engaged, should any delay 
take place m your waiting to got a larger 
gang, or from any other circumstances, 
and in the mean time should they be able 
to obtain the most desultory employment 
in their own country, they would leave 
you to a man, although the wages they 
would get would not be one- fourth they 
would earn had they remained with you, 
so difficult is it to dispossess them of 
the belief that the Mauritius is their 
destination ; whereas, il wanted in any 
other diiection than that of the sea, they 
may he obtained with facility ut times 
when they would he able fo find employ- 
ment at home, ut Bancoora, where the 
piiucipul levies weie made for the Mauri- 
tius; so suspicious arc the population, 
that they absolutely refuse to start from 
home at all, there being scarcely a family 
which has not lost some of its members 
by their being sent to the Mauritius. In 
the most unfrequented part of any of the 
before-mentioned zillahs, on inquiring 
whether any of the people were willing 
to accept employment, they would imme- 
diately ask whether you wanted them for 
the Mauritius; in fact, the word Mauri- 
tius completely horrifies them, and they 
firmly believe that those people who have 
gone ftom their villages to that island have 
been made away with, from their never 
coining back or hearing from them.’’ 

INDIGO PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the Indigo Planters] 
Association, Jossore. 20th May, a num- 
ber ot by-laws and rules were agreed to, 
for the government of indigo planters in 
their concerns with each other. The last 
is as follows . — “ That no member of this 
association be allowed to threaten, abuse, 
or ill-use any one of the association, or go 
on disputing, hut to refer to the commit- 
tee within a period of two general com- 
mittees; if after the complaint he laid 
before one general committee, and he not 
accede, then he shall be expelled the 
association, and the committee take up 
the matter, and assist the complainant 
with advice and influence, and should a 
proper case of necessity be made out, 
then the committee may, with the majority 
of the association, take up the oppressed 
case, and even render pecuniary assistance 
to get justice done.” 
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ASSAM. 

Extract of a letter from Saikwah : 
“ The lands about here are well adapted 
For agricultural purposes, cotton parti- 
cularly, and every thing of the pulse 
kind ; but the want of inhabitants is a 
great drawback, the few there are culti- 
vating only sufficient grain for their own 
consumption ; and this year, the frontier 
* tribes particularly, arc so badly off in re- 
gard to grain, that they subsist on the 
produce of the jungles; not^so great a 
hardship, however, with people who con- 
sider the young shoots of the rattan and 
plantain as luxuries ; and the jungles of 
these parts, besides producing many trees 
and shrubs, the leaves ol which are used 
as vegetables, abound in yams of several 
kinds, which are to be had only for the 
digging. Situated as we are, close to 
three large rivers, which have their 
sources in perpetual snow, and are affect- 
ed throughout the summer months by the 
melting of the snow on intermediate 
mountains, but a short distance from us, 
the air here is cool and temperate gene- 
rally, and is perhaps a better climate than 
Lower Assam ; otherwise I cannot sup- 
pose how we could exist ; and you will 
hardly credit it when f tell you that, in 
May last year, the site of this canton- 
ment was covered with dense tiee jungle, 
through which a dog could hardly pass. 
Three weeks ago, the thermometer 
ranged from Co 0 to 75° ; some very hot 
dry days have since intervened, but we 
now have it again at noon 7o°, in the 
shade of a tlnnly-mattcd bungalow. I 
have got quite accustomed to earth- 
quakes since my sojourn in this part of 
Assam, The ground seems indeed to be 
in constant motion ; but this is perhaps 
fancy. We have had four pretty smart 
shocks this year already, however, and 
singular enough, as in 1839, the first 
took place on the 18th January. The 
severest shocks we have yet experienced 
were on the 4th March 1840, the day of 
the eclipse, which was apparently from 
about 8-30 to 10 a.m.; the day was un- 
clouded, but at the height of the eclipse, 
about two-thirds of the sun being ob- 
scured, the air felt cold and disagreeable; 
at noon, the day being hot and sultry, we 
had a very smart shock, which could 
have affected a pucka building, and three- 
quarters of an hour afrerwards another as 
severe. Notwithstanding the jungles 
and the semi-barbarous state of the fron- 
tier tribes, we have here six enterprising 
Mharvvarrah traders, who drive a pretty 
lucrative trade, principally by barter, and 
which may amount annually to about 
Rs. 60,000; the principal articles sold 
are opium, salt, and piece-goods ; the 
most valuable return is ivory, in the 
shape of elephants’ teeth ; cotton also 
forms a large portion of the return, the 


Saikwah cotton being considered good in 
Assam.”— Cal. Cour.,May25. ' 

Extract of another letter : “ Up east 
all is quiet, though report says that the 
Burmese aie making a road thrqpgh the 
Shan states, near the Kendeme ltiver 
over to Jorhath. A vagabond also of a 
rajah has come over on a visit, without 
so much as 'by your leave,’ and is now 
at our metropolis, enjoying his state and 
diet to his heart’s content. Since the 
evacuation of Suddyah, the graves of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas and Miss Brown, 
buried there, have been dug up by some 
of the natives, and the bodies exhumed. 
That of the lamented Col. White was 
not, fortunately, touched, and his re- 
mains have been brought to Shaikwah 
for rc-interment, the encroaches of the 
river rendering it doubtful if the spot 
would remain this year. A subscription 
was raised in Assam amongst the private 
friends of that officer, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to his memory, and 
upwards of Rs, 1,500 having been sub- 
scribed; it is resolved to appropriate a 
portion to the monument in his parish 
church in Leith, and the remainder to a 
tomb in Assam. This plan is now in a 
fair tiain ot completion. Government 
were applied to, I believe, to know if 
they were inclined to erect a monument 
to so justly respected and talented an 
officer, but refused. As in the case ot 
poor William Fraser, so it was with Col. 
White: no order marked the loss the 
Government had sustained, in the violent 
and atrocious maimer in which these offi- 
cers met their deaths. Ot the Kamptis 
lately taken, some, who had been ot, the 
party who killed Col. White, were sent 
to Gowhatti tor execution ; hut died in 
gaol of the cholera, and so escaped their 
just deserts.” 

ATROCITY OK A MATIVE FEMALE. 

The Bhashur publishes the following 
extract of a letter from Hooghly : “ Per- 
haps you have heard ot Dewan Kefait- 
oollah, moonshee. His wife, IJosanee 
Klianum, has been found guilty ot the 
following atrocities. It appears that, in 
consequence of some disagreement be- 
tween her and one of her maid-servants, 
she ordered her to be thrown into a deg 
or cauldron of boiling-water, but the ves- 
sel tilting over by the weight of the 
woman, defeated the cruel purpose. She 
was soon seized and brought back, at the 
request of her mistress, by one Jun goo 
Khansama, and four female domestics. 
The mistress then, taking a knife, cut 
her throat, so as to cause immediate 
death. The body of the victim was then se- 
cretly removed and buried in the course of 
the nighc, and this atrocious affair might 
have remained in oblivion, but for a ser- 
vant in the house, who, having been a 
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paramour of the deceased’s, was induced 
to report the matter to the magistrate of 
the district. The functionary, acting 
upon this information, ordered an imme- 
diate inquiry by the darogab. On the 
examination of the body, a severe gash 
appeared in the throat, and Hosanee 
Khanum appearing to be the murderer, 
she, her husband ( Dewan KefaitoollalO, 
and their family, were put in close im- 
prisonment, and tried. Kefaitoollah was 
fined Hs. 200 for his indifference in not 
causing immediate inquiry into the mat- 
ter; and Mahomed Hosein, his son, Jun- 
goo Khansama, and those who were 
accessories to the act, were sentenced to 
severe imprisonment. 'Hie futwah of the 
Moulvee entitled Ilosanee Khanum to 
be capitally punished ; but the sessions 
judge taking a different view of the case, 
it has been referred to the Sudder Niza- 
mut Adawlut. 

NATIVE DEFENCE OF HINDUISM. 

The Probhakur, in some comments 
upon the idolatry-debates at the India 
House, complains of the false Represen- 
tations made there of the real tenets of 
the Hindu religion. “ If those who fol- 
law the Hindu religion, instead of enjoy- 
ing bliss in the other world, were eter- 
nally to suffer in hell, v\e beg to ask,” 
adds the writer, “ whether the all merci- 
ful God is not liable to the imputation of 
being partial and unjust. If the Hindu 
religion be not the means of salvation, 
why are the minds of men attached to it? 
Those Hindus who m the course of time 
die, if their habitation be hell, then lie, 
who is the creator of all religion, must he 
considered a deceiver. If every other 
religion be the cause of sin, and the reli- 
gion of Christ the only means of salva- 
tion, then why do the various countries 
have different religions, and erroneously 
and uselessly hate each other ? Why do 
not all the nations of the earth, at once, 
be ensnared in the net of Jesus’s love ?” 
The writer concludes : “ lie, who is 
Brahma, according to the Vedas and other 
Shastras, is in our religion our Saviour.” 

^CALCUTTA SHimNU. 


Arrivals and Departures from 1833 to 
1839, inclusive. 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. Total. 

1830 . 

. 281 

... 276 

557 

1&31 . 

. 266 

... 275 

541 

1832 . 

. 216 

... 267 

513 

1&33 . 

. 390. 

... 333 

743 

1834 . 

. 403 

... 419 

822 

1833 . 

. 363 

... 392 

757 

1836 . 

. 458 

... 422 

870 

1837 . 

. 487 

... 509 

996 

1838 . 

. 436 

... 410 

876 

1839 . 

. 516 

... 527 

1043 


Hurk„ May 30. 


REMEASURING CAI.CUTTA AND 
PUNCHAWANGONG. 

Mr. Michael Crow, uncovenanted head 
of the settlement department under Mr. 
Lewis, and tui editor ot the Reformer , 
has been appointed additional deputy 
collector for the purpose ot remeasuring 
Calcutta and Punehawangong. This sub- 
ject has now been under consideration of 
the authorities for nearly two years, and 
nothing practical has yet been carried 
into etfcct regarding it. It was about 
1793 that a measurement was made of 
Dhoe, Calcutta, and Punehawangong, and 
since that so many changes have taken 
place in the diffeicnt holdings, that 
scarcely any trace of the tenures recorded 
in 1793, £m the collector’s towjec or rent- 
roll, can now be identified. Estates 
have been divided and subdivided re- 
peatedly, and these subdivisions sold 
over and over to diffeient parties, who, 
by purchasing portions of separate and 
distinct estates, have made up new ones, 
removing all boundary marks, and thereby 
rondei ing the recognition of the niigimil 
estates recorded quite impracticable. The 
original estates thus lost are denominated 
nttfhowree, or ‘ undiscovered, ’ and the 
rent-hills fur them accumulate in the col- 
lector’s office, causing a heavy irrecover- 
able balance against him. But this is not 
the whole ot the evil. A part of the 
estates being really nulhowree , the native 
etmamdars, or rent-collectors, often col- 
lude together, and with the holders of 
estates, and report as nathowree estates 
which can he traced, and the rents of 
which can he recovered. As mutations 
in the ownership of paicels of land occur, 
these evils continue to multiply daily, and 
amount to a fearful extent.— Enylis hman, 
June 2. 

THE SOI-DISANT PERTAB CHUND. 

This individual has published, himself 
or by one of bis partisans, a lmlf-sheet of > 
letter-press of a very seditious character. 
It is in the Bengali language, is signed 
“ A man of gentle lineage, who writes at 
the suggestion of some respectable man,” 
and is without a printer’s name. One 
thousand copies had been, it is said, dili- 
gently circulated in Calcutta. The paper 
contains certain English law-terms, such 
as “ found an indictment,” “guilty” and 
“not guilty,” “transportation till life,’* 

“ the bill was not found and these 
legal terms are not translated, but merely 
printed m the Bengalee character. The 
writer seems also to have studied history, 
for he asks whether the English intend 
to shoot the natives of this country, as 
they are known to have shot the natives 
of America, like wild beasts. He then 
contrasts the atrocities of the English 
reign with the comparative mildness of 
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Suraja Dowlah, and adduces the Barrack- 
pore mutiny to blacken our characters. 
He has also picked up some unfounded 
story of our having, during some war 
with Holkar, placed a thousand soldiers 
in boats, and destroyed them by sinking 
the vessels. Of course, the murder at 
Culna is not omitted ; and the judges, 
the barristers, attornies, and officers of 
the Supreme Court, where Mr. Ogilvy 
was acquitted, are compared to the va- 
rious species of monkics who have been 
immortalized in the great epic poem of 
India. The writer bursts out from time 
to time in such strains as these : “ Alas 1 
alas ! how long will it be before the Su- 
preme ltuler of the Universe extermi- 
nates the English, the authors of anguish 
to millions of the natives 1 ()* that the 

Almighty might bestow the sovereignty 
of this country on some other nation ; 
then should we begin to live ,M At last, 
he betakes himself to prophesying, and 
announces that the administration of the 
English will last but a short time ; that 
they will be extinguished in the Sumbut 
era, 1900 ; to complete which, but five 
years remain. “ Such political squibs,” 
says the Friend of India, can do our Go- 
vernment no harm. A severer blow was 
aimed at us by the Mahornedan press of 
India, when Persia threatened Herat ; 
but the capture of Ghuzneeand the occu- 
pation of Cabul and Candahar rendered 
that treasonable effort innoxious. Should 
the period ever arrive, in which our exer- 
tions shall be directed to preserve, rather 
than extend, the limits of our empire, 
there can be little doubt that attempts, 
like the present, will be made to inflame 
the native population ; but they will best 
be silenced, not by endeavouring to re- 
gag the press, but by the triumph of our 
arms.” 

/ /This individual went to the garden of 
y ^aboo Radhakisto Bysauk, at Chitpore, 

' and having passed the night there, re- 
/ turned next day to his own house in Bow 
Bazar. During the time he was in the 
garden, the common people of Burrana- 
gur, Kaseepoor, Chitpoor, and places ad- 
jacent, came in flocks to see him, and 
exclaimed “ Success to the raja ! success 
to the raja !” Some Mahomedans, who 
live in the neighbourhood, frequently 
said, that the maharaja was a superna- 
tural personage, and knew a great many 
muntras; that many eminent Sunnyasees 
and Jogees, during the night, visited 
him, and after conferring with him, de- 
parted before sunrise; and that if Per tab 
Chunder was not a malmpooroosh, how 
could he have been able, in diving, to 
cross the river at Culna and elude the 
balls of the sepoys, when so many men 
were shot to death ?— Native Paper . 


NATIVE STATES. 

Affghatiistan. --The intelligence from 
Cabul reaches to the 10th May. 

The troops under Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton had returned. There was some pros- 
pect of the latter part of their journey 
being enlivened with an adventure or 
two ; for just as the troops had debouched 
from the narrow pass, near Jugdullah, 
some firing was heard, which it was soon 
discovered proceeded from a party of 
A Afghans, who had posted themselves 
upon the heights, with the intention, it is 
supposed, of making an attempt upon 
the baggage, and in the mean time, appa- 
rently for the purpose of keeping their 
hands in practice, were amusing them- 
selves with picking down Capt. A. Ab- 
bot’s spare horses. Capt. A. unlimbcred, 
and with the second shrapnell knocked 
over some five or six of the A Afghans, 
who, taken by surprise at the unexpected 
shower of grape, would not wait for a 
second ; but w'ere very soon out of sight, 
and did not again present themselves. 

Some arrangements are being made at 
Kujyah for attacking Uzees Khan, who, 
wuth five hundred men, is somewhere 
about Jugdullah, looking out for an op- 
portunity of laying his fingers on the trea- 
sure coming up under the 2d cavalry and 
:17th N. 1. 

Shah Soojali, it is said, cannot muster 
a hundred Aftglians on whom he could 
depend to go after Uzees Khan. This 
does not say much for the chance of the 
army being withdrawn. In fact, those 
who are supposed to know any thing of 
the state of the country, for example, Sir 
Alexander Burnes and others, aie re- 
ported to laugh at the bare idea of the 
withdrawal of the troops, whileaicin- 
forcement to those now there is much 
looked for . the weakened state of the 
army, the heavy duties they are railed 
upon to perform, and the probability of 
fresh work being carved out tor them, 
imperatively demand the consideration 
of Government . — Delhi Gaz., June K3. 

A letter Irom Cabul say9 : “ The ap- 
pearance of the country around Cabul is 
beautiful in the extreme, and almost 
baffles description — every tree -and plant 
is clothed in a smiling garb of green, the 
plains are covered with the most refresh- 
ing verdure, the air is cool and bracing, 
and fragrant with a thousand delightful 
odours from the blossom-laden fruit trees, 
the sweet-smelling clover, and a count- 
less variety of wild flowers, all in full 
bloom.” 

The Agra Ukhhar, May 21, publishes 
the following letter, dated Bamean, April 
29 “ The last new’s from Cabul is, 
that the 4-th Light Infuntry of the Shah’s 
force will certainly not return thence till 
after July twelvemonth ; so I apprehend 
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from this, that a forward move is still 
contemplated, and from the expresses 
that are flying about between Lyghan 
(where Lord is), Herat, and Cabul, I 
imagine something is brewing. Zubbar 
Khan is not yet come in ; I think he will. 
Dost Mohamed’s mother, and some other 
female branches of the family, have come 
into Lyghan. Dost Mohamed’s daughter, 
who was sent to he married to the Shah, 
upon condition of his liberation, has been 
returned , why, I have not lieai d. Uroad- 
foot is to raise a corps of Hazarehs im- 
mediately, as pioneers, not to he em- 
ployed in any parts of the country except 
between Cabul and Khooloom. 1 have 
just heard of the arrival at Humean of 
Dost Mohamed’s mother, sister, two 
nieces, and two giand nieces, en route to 
Cabul; however, the Ilapjuk pass is not 
yet open for any beasts of burden. Our 
weather still continues cold, and on the 
27th April snow fell again, hut dal not 
lie in the valley. The thermometer in 
my tent was, long after sunrise this morn- 
ing, 28°. ” 

A letter from Cabul, of the 10th 
May, represents the reports of an insur- 
rection in the Glulzie country as gieatly 
exaggerated ; that there had been, in 
fact, no general rising whatever; it was 
still, however, thought advisable, (hat a 
military force should shew itself in the 
direction of Kclat-i-Ghilzie, to repress 
any spiiit of disorder among the moun- 
tain tubes of the neighbourhood 
The news from Camlahar dates to the 
14-tli May. The Ghilzies aie repiesented 
as in a state of irisuireetion, having re- 
jected the authority of Shah Soojah. 
They are a wild mountain tribe, who 
occupy the hills which lie between Can- 
daliar and Cabul. They have always 
maintained a kind of independence, what- 
ever king might be on the throne. They 
were not subject, scarcely even nomi- 
'•tdly, either to Shah Soojah’s ancestors 
or to Dost Mahomed, and the present in- 
direction, therefore, has not the charac- 
ter of a re-action in favour of the fallen 
ruler. 

An expedition was sent out against 
the rebels, consisting of a portion of 
me Shah’s troops, under Capt. Ander- 
son, of the artillery, as follows • —an in- 
tantry corps, under Capt. Woodburn ; a 
detail of infantry, under Capt. Codring- 
jon, and four 6- pounders ; Captains Wal- 
er and Taylor, with a few ot the regular 
mrse, and a portion of Capt. Anderson’s 
lorse. Whilst this force was on its march, 

1 was attacked near Khelat-i- Glulzie by 
out. three thousand Ghilzie horsemen, 

£ ,0 ’ ! n really gallant style, charged the 
[ orce ,n front and flanks. The infantry, 
ovvever, steadily repulsed them, and 
, ^“dddby Capt. Anderson, who pep- 
eu their ranks without intermission 


with grape. The irregulars and Ander- 
son’s horse then attacked them, and the 
rebels retreated, leaving between two 
and three hundred of their numbers 
killed. All accounts agree that the Ghil- 
zies behaved well, numbers of them rush- 
ing on the bayonets of our troops. 'Die 
loss on our side amounts to ten, nnd we 
have about fifty wounded. Some Mool- 
lahs persuaded the Ghilzies to uttaek 
Capr. Anderson on the Kith May, that 
being considered as a remarkably lucky 
day. The men of Andei son’s detach- 
ment are described as having acted m the 
most soldieihke manner possible; no- 
thing, in fact, could be better, especially 
the Grenadier Company of the Shah's 5th 
infantry, who received the charge of the 
Glulzie cavalry on the points of their 
bayonets. 

Another account states: “Captains 
Taylor and Walker, who left Candahar 
to attack some Ghilzies, have had a nar- 
row escape horn being ehnpaoed them- 
selves, for the Ghilzies, instead of imffc- 
tering four hundred rabble, as stated by 
the political agent, mustered upwards of 
eight thousand. Taylor nnd Walker 
managed to get off with their men to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, where they were for- 
tunately met by Codrington, with 250 
infantry, and have taken up a position at 
that place." 

The Bombay Courier snys : “ Rebel- 
lion is the order of the day between Cun- 
dalmr and Gliuzni ; but is hoped that 
the strong force ordered from Cabul will 
soon set matters to right, it is said 
that n detachment of the 2d N\ L, under 
Col. Wallace, a squadion ot the 2d ca- 
valry, ot half Abbott’s battery, with his 
two moitars, are to join Gen. Nott. It 
is said that Sir William Macnaghten has 
applied for a brigade of Euiopean infan- 
try, m addition to the troops now at 
Cabul. We learn that Mchrab Khan’s 
son has collected a body ot men at Kcd- 
jee, the capital of the Muckian country, 
with whom he has resolved to avenge the ' 
murder, as he calls it, of his father, who 
Mas killed at the capture of Kliclat. As 
Kedjce is four hundred miles to the S W. 
ot Khclat, and deep in the desert coun- 
tiy, it is probable that the efforts of this 
chief will not produce any great result.” 

The following tioops, under General 
Nott, are to assemble at Khelat-i- Ghilzie* 
to commence operations against the Ghil- 
zies. The 4-Td, and a wing ot the lGtli, 
a corps of the Shah’s infantry, the Shah’s 
1st and 2d cavalry, a ressalah ot Skin- 
ner’s Horse, two of Alexander’s ditto, 
six guns of horse artillery, and two 18- 
pounders. There will also be Codring- 
ton’s detail of 250 sepoys, who were pro- 
ceeding to Cabul. 

The following is from Peshawar, dated 
May 26th; — A disturbance has occur- 
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red in the Khyber Pass. One of the 
tribes of the Khyberries, not having come 
in in sufficient time for their pay, were 
quite indignant at not having received it, 
and consequently set to plundering every 
person that passed. Some Beoparries 
travelling from this to Jellulabad were 
robbed, and about six men were wound- 
ed and killed. Capt. Ferris with his 
party from Dhukka have therefore been 
called to our aid. 

This disturbed state of affairs, and the 
smallness of the force at his disposal, 
have, we hear, drawn forth a strong re- 
monstrance from Sir W. Cotton against 
advancing beyond the Hindoo Koosh, 
which, it is said, he was instructed to do 
on the opening of the passes. In this 
he is indisputably correct ; for with an 
enemy in front, and one in his rear, a 
forward movement might be attended 
with the most seiious results. Our force 
at present does not comprise 3,(X)0 men. 
The two European corps, the Queen’s 
13th, and the European regiment, do not 
number 700 men; and the native regi- 
ments, the 2.5th, 37th, 12(1, 43d, l<8th and 
16th, are not stronger than .500 each, yet 
this force has to occupy Candahar, Glnz- 
nee, Cabul, and Jellulabad, besides af- 
fording two corps, at leaht, to control 
the Khyberries and secure our rear and 
communication ; in short, to cover a line 
of several hundreds of miles m a turbu- 
lent country, with an enemy in our hont. 
Between us, again, and Feiozepore (our 
base), some months’ march, the Sikhs, 
with their fine open livers, are awaiting 
to take advantage of circumstances, and, 
it is said, have in fact declared that they 
will oppose the passage of any moio of 
our troops through their territory. Such 
is a brief statement of our piesent posi- 
tion in Affghanistan and the dangers that 
beset us — dangers that the confined, nar- 
row scale of our operations cannot allow 
us to overcome . — Ayra Ukhbar , June 6. 

Extract of a letter from Jellalabad : 

The month of April has nearly passed 
away, yet the heat is not severe, and the 
mornings are still pleasantly cool at Jella- 
labad, and long before the weather be- 
comes oppressively hot, our troops will 
be encamped ut Kajar and Cabul, enjoy- 
ing a purer climate than that of Simla or 
Mussooric. The most luxurious fruits 
will again be brought about camp for sale 
by the rosy-cheeked girls of Cabul, for 
amongst all the cities of Asia, Cabul, for 
the abundance of its fruits, and beauty of 
its women, stands unrivalled. The regi- 
ments who will relieve us and come up 
under advantages that we never had, will 
be delighted with a country, that the ge- 
nerality of us are heartily tired of; and 
some must come, for it is evident to all 
of us, that if our regiments are ever with- 
drawn, Shah Soojah will soon be unseat- 


ed. A large force alone can keep so mild 
and so unpopular a man on the throne! 
It may seem extraordinary that such a 
blood-thirsty and such an unprincipled 
tyrant as Dost Mahomed should be pre- 
ferred to so good, and so humane a man 
as his present majesty— nor wus the en- 
voy wrong when lie stated that his king 
was a good king. But the reason is ob- 
vious ; with the exception of a few of the 
peaceably disposed merchants, the AlF- 
ghans, divided into numerous clans, have 
for a series of years lived entirely upon 
plunder. Every man’s hand has been 
against them, and theirs against every 
man, and a vigorous government, and 
time alone, will make them leave off their 
present propensity for rapine and mur- 
der.” 

Letters from Quetta state that every 
thing is going on very well. The coun- 
try is represented in a high state of culti- 
vation, and considerable impiovements 
are being introduced, which will render 
supplies of grain hereafter plentiful; at 
present, the commissaiiat are enabled 
to allow fifteen seers of Hour for the ru- 
pee, although only seven or eight seers 
per rupee can be obtained in the bazar; 
sheep are procuiable for five to seven ni- 
pees. 

A fire broke out on the 28th April, at 
Ferozeporc, in the lines of the light com- 
pany, and raged with such fury that no 
effort could stop its pi ogress ; it ran from 
right to left like lightning, carrying every 
house of the corps before it, and leaving 
only the hells of aims and quarter guard 
standing. The i ear guard, and serjeant- 
major’s bungalow, and the whole of the 
European barracks are in ashes. Two 
poor fellows of thq3Hth and a child weie 
burnt to death, and six or seven otlicis 
have suffered severely. At the time the 
fire In oke out, a furious sand storm was 
passing, and the scene is said to have 
been awful, as the flakes of fire and por- 
tions of the burning houses were hurled 
in every direction. Every panicle of 
property belonging to the men was lost, 
and scarcely any thing but the clothes 
upon their backs saved. Three horses of 
the battery were also burned. 

Another letter, dated 1st May, states 
that a fire was raging on that date, which 
hud then consumed the left wing of the 
27th regiment, and the entire lines of the 
.5th N.I., with the mess-house of the lat- 
ter regiment, and four or five bungalows. 
The mess property is entirely lost in the 
flames ; but it is supposed that the nie >rl 
of the regiments have saved a good part 
of their clothes, &c . — Delhi Gaz., Mayh 

The Punjaub. Extract of a letter from 
Loodianah: “Angry discussions have 
been going on for some time back he* 
tween the Sikh authorities and our dipl°' 
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matists, regarding the interpretation of a 
certain clause in the late treaty : the for- 
mer maintaining, and with apparent reason, 
that it entitles them to claim a huge can- 
tie of land in Affgbanistan, which the lat- 
ter indignantly deny was ever intended, 
by the spirit of the treaty, to be conceded. 

The Sikhs and the Khyberries, it is 
said, have come to blows. 

Khiva . — The Bengal and Bombay pa- 
pers abound with contradictory and im- 
probable accounts respecting the Russian 
invading army. 

A letter from Cabul, published in the 
Enqlishman , states that the army reached 
Khiva on the 20th March, with little 
difficulty, having lost neither man nor 
beast! Another letter, which appears 
in the Bombay Times, confirms former 
statements respecting the success of the 
Russians in their different encounters 
with the Khivans, the latter having been 
always repulsed with great loss, though 
the former suffered much by the continual 
guerillas kept up by their antagonists. 
A letter is even cited from Capt Abbott, 
at Khiva, who is made to say that “ ten 
battalions of Russians were there, and 
would advance to Bokhara.” 

There is every reason to believe, now, 
that the expedition has entirely fuiled, 
and that the army has retreated. The 
opinion of Ilajee Khan Kakur, as re- 
ported by a correspondent in one of the 
Bengal papers, is, that the Russian troops 
could never accomplish the march. 

There is no doubt, however, that our 
envoy, Capt. Abbott (contrary to for- 
mer reports), has been well received by 
the Khan, who has deputed him on a 
mission to St. Petersburg!!, to negotiate 
a peace, the Khan stipulating to abandon 
slave-making expeditions and to liberate 
all the Russian slaves in his dominions. 

Herat . — The defences of Herat were 
proceeding in the best possible manner, 
and Major Todd’s star is quite in the as- 
cendant. Capt. North, of the Bombay 
Engineers, was about to return to Herat 
from Candahar, having completed his sur- 
vey. The weather is said to be very 
favourable— spring setting in, in all its 
beauty— while there is every chance of a 
favourable season. It is thought that 
there is little prospect of the present 
quiet state of things being broken, as there 
exists a great deal too much division 
fcroongst all classes for them to unite in a 
common revolt. 

Bokhara. — Travellers from Bokhara 
8a y that Dost Mahomed Khan and two 
of his sons have been beheaded. Col. 
Stoddart was a close prisoner, and a let- 
for from Bamean mentions a report of his 
death. 

Kokand.— -Lieut. E. Conolly has pro- 
ceeded to this place ; the khan desiring 
to enter into a treaty with the British. 

dsiat .Journ. N. S. Voi.3S.No. 1 29. 


Nepaul.— The Nepaulese have been 
making serious encroachments on the Bri- 
tish territories ; a Nepaulese officer and 
a hundred sepoys ure actually levying 
contributions within the British territo- 
ries. — Courier, June I. 

Intelligence has reached Agra of a num- 
ber of Gljoorkhas having seized twenty- 
nine villages in Chumparun, and turned 
out our police. They also collected the 
tolls levied at a fair, holding at the time 
of their attack, and ordered, by proclama- 
tion, that the people were to pay no more 
rent to the Company. It is not known 
whether these outrages are by authority 
from Katmandoo, or the outbreak of some 
disaffected chief. The question has, 
however, been referred to Mi. Hodg- 
son, whose reply will determine what our 
relations with the Nepaulese are to be. 
There has for some time been a number 
of reports current, representing a breach 
with the Nepaulese to be inevitable, and 
that the brigadier commanding at Bunarus 
had recehed orders to prepare fora move 
upon the Nepaulese frontier. The pre- 
sent outrage strengthens these reports, 
and scarcely leaves a doubt that the Ne- 
paiile.se must be taught another and severe 
lesson. Ayr a Uhhbar, June I. 

Rajpoot ana . — .Teypore and its depen- 
dencies appear, from our latest accounts, 
to be in as disorganized atyd insubordinate 
a condition as ever. Day after day, some 
fresh outbreak or manifestation of discon- 
tent calls forth the best energies of our 
politicals in those quarters ; but as fust 
as one petty rebellion is quelled, another 
springs up It was but the other day 
that a battalion of Nujeebs, who had 
been on command for the last five years 
at Hindown, suddenly got inspired with 
the prevailing spirit of contumacy, and 
marched themselves towards Jeypore, de- 
claring it to be their intention to take up 
a position in the centre of the city, and 
to give up their five guns, colours, &c., 
and discharge themselves from service. 
No plausible reason whatever could be 
elicited from the troops for this strange 
procedure, and it is feared that the men 
have allowed themselves to be seduced 
by treasonable emissuries, who are busy 
at work all over the district. There is, 
however, some clue to the instigators of 
this absurd plot. On receiving the intel- 
ligence of the advance of the battalion, 
eight companies of Telingas, some Nu- 
jeebs, cavalry, and guns, were sent out to 
meet it, and the rebels were intercepted 
and surrounded when within twenty or 
thirty miles of Jeypore. There was some 
blustering, a little delay, and a good deal of 
grumbling, before discretion got the bet- 
ter of valour, when they yielded to a force 
prepared to attack them in case of decided 
obstinacy. This little affair, but for 
Major Thoresby’s prompt measures, might 

(B) 
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have set the whole city in an uproar; and 
it will afford one out of many proofs that 
have lately occurred, of the spirit which 
exists to oppose every arrangement of 
the British authorities ; not so much on 
the part of the men, as on that of their 
rulers and commanders, who are annoyed 
at the strenuous endeavours made by the 
British authorities to curtail tSe extrava- 
gant expenditure of this hitherto ill-ma- 
naged state, and the attempts to reduce 
their badly-disposed rabble into some sort 
of discipline. We would gladly see the 
whole of their paltry forts demolished 
one after the other, and the whole mili- 
tary force of the country, if possible, re- 
modelled and formed into a brigade, upon 
the plan of that of Shekawattee, which has 
really been effectual, under the exertions 
of Major Forster, in preventing such out- 
breaks. The country would of course be 
the gainer, for as the force at Jeyporc is 
now constituted, no dependence what- 
ever can be placed upon it, and our troops 
are obliged to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to keep the lawless and reckless 
bands of plunderers in check, while every- 
thing is to be feared from their predatory 
habits, and nothing to be hoped from their 
affection or zeal. 

Joudpore is, if possible, even in a worse 
condition than its neighbour, Jeypore, 
and the unbending thakoors give as much 
trouble as ever, and laugh at Maun Sing’s 
threats. One of these gentlemen, he 
of Rymote, lately kept the rajah’s troops 
at bay for three days, with great loss on 
both sides, when he fled, and the whole 
village was burnt to the ground. Another 
village, Kunroge, in which a formidable 
band of Kuzzaks had taken up its position, 
is in open arms against Maun Sing, and 
scarcely a tlmkoor will yield to the rule of 
their professed sovereign. The allegiance 
of these really independent chieftains is 
but a word, and is put on or thrown off 
as policy or necessity may dictate ; while 
the industrious and more honest classes 
are represented almost entirely without 
protection, and travellers, whether from 
Joudpore, Jeypore, or Bekaneer, set out 
on their journies in fear and trembling. 
It is really quite time that all our accounts 
were closed with this state, and arrears 
paid up ; but we fear there is not much 
chance of this being done, until a much 
more determined line of conduct is 
adopted by our Government, which, by 
the means of contingents, may reduce the 
country to a state of peace, and be able 
to enforce the collection of the revenue, 
which Maun Sing, by himself, has neither 
the power nor means of doing. Hitherto, 
our trouble and expense have been ot 
little advantage to us ; the country is in a 
far worse state than ever, and all classes 
left without the protection they have a 
right to expect from its ruler, but which 
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he has not the power of granting ; be- 
sides, it is incumbent upon our Govern- 
ment— in the present day, more particu- 
larly— to prevent these states from be- 
coming a refuge for all that is vile among 
the half-civilized and plundering tribes of 
the neighbouring districts, who lately 
have been committing atrocious ravages. 
— Delhi Gaz., June 9. 


EXCERPTA. 

Should the Government grant the so- 
licited additional annual lakh of rupees to 
the Committee ot Public Instruction, it 
is said that very great and important 
changes will be effected in the numerous 
Government colleges and schools through- 
out the country. It is said that the Pre- 
sident of the Committee was much dis- 
appointed, in his late tour in the interior, 
to find that most of the Government 
schools had been sadly neglected, and 
that the masters had been left almost cn- 
tirely to their own pleasure It is pro- 
posed to appoint a visitor of Government 
schools (on a handsome salary), who is to 
furnish full peiiodical reports ot the exact 
condition ot the different institutions in 
the Mofusbil. 

Letters were received in Calcutta, in 
May, from America, by the mail, by way 
of London, in the incredibly short period 
of sixty-three days. 

An intelligent native youth, educated 
at the Hindu College, has, it is said, un- 
dertaken to translate Euclid into the 
Bengalee language. 

The young Rajah of Burdwan, on a visit 
to the Medical College, offered to the in- 
stitution a donation ot Rs. 10, 000. 

Mr. Torrens, it is said, has given a post 
(examiner in the secret and political de- 
partment) of Rs. 200 a month, in Ins 
office, to the (adopted) son of the late Ram 
Moh on Roy. 

The Indigo Planters’ Association be- 
gins to work well. Two cases of dispute 
in Purneah have been settled by arbitra- 
tion; in the one instance four, in the 
other three, planters having sat as asses- 
sors. 

The prospectus of a native Life In- 
surance Company, with a capital of five 
lakhs of rupees, has been published. “It 
is a bold step,” says the Friend of India, 
“ considering the facilities for fraud winch 
the construction of native society fi- 
nishes; but if it be conducted with pru- 
dence and fidelity, it will be one ot the 
greatest blessings which has yet been con- 
ferred upon the country, inasmuch as ll 
will break up the unnatural division ot 
the people into the two classes of borrow- 
ers and usurers.’’ 

One of the daughters of Bissonath 
Chowdry, dewan to Baboo Shreenauth 
Mullick, a girl of only eight years old. 
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was lately accouched of a male child, 
which, however, did not survive long, 

A letter from Major Sleeman states 
that the report of the murder of sepoys 
by a body of Thugs, near Happur (see 
last vol., p. 312), is entirely without 
foundation. 

Contrary to all commercial expecta. 
tions, the opium sale of May 25 realized 
nearly thirteen lakhs of rupees. The 
average of Behar opium was Its. 643; of 
Benares, Rs. 627. Natives were the 
principal purchasers. The quantity was 
2,100 chests. 

The copious showers of rain that had 
fallen in Calcutta, in the beginning of 
June, seem not to have been of much 
benefit to the health of its population. 
Cholera, which appeared to have received 
a check after the first few showers, had 
been again very prevalent, and the sudden 
changes in the weather, from heat to cold 
and vice vend , produced a kind of epide- 
mic fever, which prevailed to a considera- 
ble extent among both Europeans and 
natives. 

Certain of the educated amongst our 
countrymen have resolved to translate 
into the Bengalee language all the inte- 
resting English works on India, for the 
benefit of the native community. They 
intend publishing the translations in ques- 
tion in parts. — Prohhakur. 

Many serious dacoities have lately 
taken place in the Upper Provinces; 
these have, it appears, been traced beyond 
doubt to the Budduck colonies in the 
Oude Terai, and the consequence is, that 
Major Sleeman is now in active operation 
against the Budducks, and there is no 
doubt that he will be as successful in rid- 
ding the country of Dacoits, as he has 
been of Thugs. 

It is in contemplation to cut a canal 
from the Ganges through the Doab, 
lengthways ; (’apt. Cautley has been em- 
ployed, since February last, in surveying 
level for it. The intended canal is to 
come out of the Ganges above or about 
Hurdwar, and will be carried south of 
^oel and Mynpoorie. All classes are 
eagerly looking out for the commencc- 
nient of such a source of irrigation, and 
although it is computed that ten years 
must be consumed in this great under- 
takmg, there is little doubt of every diffi- 
culty being overcome. 

It is reported that the Vedantists, the 
h upporters of the New Shablm, intend to 
send forth Hindu missionaries to teach 
.people pure Vedantism. Vedantism 
| 8 , e deism or unitarianism of Christian 
anus. It jg opposed to idolatry. 

A mine of most excellent coal, equal 
v«J!i^f <:,un d * n India, has been disco- 
vip* ^ an °^ cer In the Company’s scr- 
7 . so ^ e , seventy miles south of Chunar. 
in* Delhi Gazette reports the death of 


Meer Singh, the Bhae of Jombali, a small 
Sikh principality adjoining the Bhutty 
territory. It has been discovered that he 
was murdered by a near relation, who 
concealed the body in a room ; putrefac- 
tion having ensued, suspicions were ex- 
cited, and two men were ordered by the 
family to ascertain the cause of the offen- 
sive smell arising from the decaying body. 
The spies were, however, seized by the 
relative of the murdered man, and imme- 
diately put to death by him. The Join- 
ball territory lapses to Government, the 
bhae having died without issue. 

The general management of the Mili- 
tary Orphan Society have recommended 
to the army the removal of Mr. Grierson 
from the office of home agent. 

The number of chests of Assam tea, 
about to be shipped for England this sea- 
son is one hundred and twenty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TJJK CHAMBER OF COM MF11CF. 

The seventh half-yearly report of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce notices, 
amongst other matters, that in October 
1837, a memorial was addressed to the 
Court of Directors, praying, first, for the 
abolition of the transit duties; second, 
that a certain sum might be annually set 
apart from the revenues of this presidency 
for the construction of roads and other 
means of internal communication ; and 
third, for an extension of the independent 
powers of the Madras and Bombay Go- 
vernments ; and that the Committee re- 
ceived, on the 28th of October last, the 
Court’s reply to this memorial. “ In 
respect to the first object, it was stated 
that the abolition of the transit duties 
must be governed by general and not by 
merely local considerations, and would 
be noticed m the Court’s correspondence 
with the Government of India. In re- 
spect to the second object, viz. the appli- 
cation of a ceitain sum annually to the 
improvement of internal communication, 
the Court declined entertaining the pro- 
posal ; at the same time, they stated their 
readiness, at all times, to sanction any 
projects which should appear to promise 
advantages commensurate with the out- 
lay; but that all such projects must be 
determined by their own merits. With 
respect to the third object, viz. the ex- 
tension of the powers allowed to the 
local Government, the Court merely ob- 
served, that such questions cannot pro- 
perly come under the cognizance of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

BANK OF MADRAS. 

At a meeting held at the College Hall 
of Madras, on the 18th of May, it was 
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resolved to establish a bank, with a capi- 
tal of thirty lakhs, divided into 3,000 
shares, of Its. 1,000 each ; and the busi- 
ness of the bank is to be conducted under 
the same restrictions as that of the Bank 
of Bengal and the Union Bank of Cal- 
cutta. 

The shares in the proposed Bank of 
Madras which were allotted to the public 
have all been taken. In little more than 
a fortnight, twenty-seven lakhs of rupees 
have been promised to this important 
undertaking. Lord Elphinstone takes 
fifty shares. This is, indeed, very cheer- 
ing, and proves most convincingly, that 
the scheme was not prematurely, or with- 
out due consideration, set afloat. — He- 
rald, June 6. 

Scarcely more than three weeks have 
elapsed since the proposition was first 
formally brought before a public meeting, 
yet not only is the original share list 
filled up, but subscriptions are entered 
upon the supplementary list to the amount 
of above four lakhs. — Cour., June 10. 

AFFRAY BETWEEN HINDUS AND 
MOHAMFDANS. 

Extract of a letter from Palmanair, 
May 1,5: — ‘'The Hindus of Chittoor 
solicited thecolleetor’s permission, through 
one of the native tahsildars or amildars of 
the zillali court, to celebrate a feast ; the 
collector granted permission, provided it 
was Mamool (as usual). The Hindus 
made great preparations for the celebra- 
tion of the feast; they had triumphal 
arches up and down the bazaar, one 
also very near the entrance to a musjid. 
In the mean time, the Mohameilans 
found out that the Hindus were about 
to drag a car or platform through the 
streets, which was not according to Ma- 
mool, nor had it been attempted since 
1822, when a riot took place, which was 
only suppressed by the military. The 
Mohamedans went to the talisildar, to 
represent that the feast, with the dragging 
of the car, was not Mamool ; they were 
dismissed with the information that the 
collector (who was then absent at Palma- 
nair) had given permission : upon this 
the Mohamedans addressed an urzee to 
the talisildar, requesting that he would 
forward it to the collector: this was 
refused. The Mohamedans then took 
the urzee to the post-office, tendering the 
postage ; the post-office writer refused to 
receive it. They then employed an East- 
Indian to take it to the post-office. The 
post-office writer, recognising the urzee, 
refused again to receive it, although the 
postage was tendered. The assistant 
collector was also absent in the district 
at th '19 time, and the Mohamedans, de- 
sparing of any other means of giving infor- 
mation to the collector, as a last resource, 
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waited on the officer commanding the 
troops in the Fort, who appears to have 
been prepared to hear of a collision 
between the followers of the two creeds ; 
he of course forwarded the urzee without 
delay to Palmanair, on the 25th of April. 
The messenger returned on the 27th. 
The 29th was the day appointed for the 
procession ; the Mohamedans were in 
despair, and determined to stop it. On 
the 28th, the assistant collector returned; 
the Mohamedans attempted to see him, 
but were prevented by the cutchery 
peons; they again waited on the officer 
in the Fort, requesting he would give 
information, or forward an urzee they had 
with them, to the assistant collector. 
This he refused, as he felt convinced that 
the letter and urzee, he had previously 
forwarded, would not go unheeded. On 
the evening of the 28th, a procession of 
music passed down the bazaar; on arriv- 
ing at the triumphal arch near the musjid, 
a rioting began. The assistant collector 
went down immediately to the place; 
when there, a communication from the 
collector, just arrived, was handed him. 
Upon reading it, he immediately put a 
stop to the feast. The Hindus weie 
disappointed, and threatened the collec- 
tor ami head assistant with a prosecution 
in a civil court, laying heavy damages.” 

KURNOOL. 

A very favourable account is given of 
the state of the Kurnool district, under 
the management of the Commissioner, 
who is employed in checking the abuses 
of the native servants under the late go- 
vernment. The inhabitants of the Kur- 
nool country, who are now becoming very 
civil and accommodating, are most anxious 
to learn how the state is to be eventually 
disposed of, and the wish is general that it 
should be retained in the hands of the 
Company, as they have already learned 
that the rights of individuals are respect- 
ed by their present rulers, whilst, under 
the government of the ex-Nawaub, no 
man’s property was safe from the rapacity 
of that chief and his myrmidons ; and tins 
is said to be not only the feeling amongst 
the raei chants and traders, but is aI»o par- 
ticipated in by some of the ex-Nawaub’* 
family, who experienced great oppression 
athis hands. The pensioned relatives of the 
ex-Nawaub, who have hitherto abstained 
from receiving their stipends, with the ex- 
ception of a few, who still stand out fo f 
the amount they formerly enjoyed, have 
thought better of it, and are now receiv- 
ing their authorized rates of pension. 

The ex-Nawaub of Kurnool has reach- 
ed his destination, and is in confinement 
in the Fort at Triehinopoly, where the 
paternal care of the authorities lias provi- 
ded against this old gentleman getting 
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in debt, as all credit either to himself or 
his followers is strictly prohibited.— U. 
S. Gaz., May 22. 

fall of the chintandripett iron 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The 33d Regt. , on route to attend on 
the Nabob (who according to custom went 
yesterday to visit the tomb of his ances- 
tors), adopted the suspension bridge at 
Chintandripett, as the most direct road 
to Triplicane. Major Campbell, Captain 
Hutchings and Lieutenant Ogilvie were 
leading in advance of the regiment, and 
the drummers, grenadiers, &c. passed over 
the bridge safely, as did aNo nearly the 
whole of the 1st company. The 2d com- 
pany were in the net of crossing, when 
the eastern chain on the north side of 
the bridge gave way, and the whole patty, 
about 100 or 120 men, were thrown in 
one mingled mass into the water below. 
It is stated that, owing to want of 
breadth, the sections of companies on 
reaching the bridge were forced to break 
off certain files, and thus, though the 
regular marching pace might have been 
disturbed, still there is no doubt that the 
body thus rendered more compact, and 
the whole generally in uniform motion, 
a great oscillation must have occurred and 
the momentum rendered too violent for 
almost any suspension bridge of H)0 feet 
span. But besides this, it now appears, 
that one of the double chains of links on 
the fractured side was defective, torot the 
two broken links, one has evidently been 
for a long time injured, two- thirds nearly 
of its vertical section being rust-eaten at 
the severed part, and the remainder pre- 
senting the appearance of cast iron. — Un- 
fortunately this defective link was situat- 
ed next to those passing over the suspen- 
sion columns, and consequently at the 
very point where the tension is at all 
times greater, hut more particularly when- 
ever the slightest vibration occurs. — Spec- 
tator, June 3d. 

The Herald states that 31 persons were 
severely hurt (one since dead) and seve- 
ral slightly injured. 

EXCERPTA. 

Major Sleeman writes : “ The Thuggee 
murders along the coast, extending from 
Jagurnath to Vizagapatam, were, we 
find, perpetrated by a small community 
of Thugs, which had been formed, as no 
one yet knows how, in Orissa. They 
had not time to spread beyond two or 
three villages, and had never been con- 
nected with any other association. By 
the exertions of Captain Vullancey and 
Mr. Ewart, the magistrate of Poorec, 
the whole of the adults of this newly- 
discovered class of Thugs are in arrest. ” 

Dr. Wight, having examined a speci- 
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men of the reputed petrified wood of 
Trevicary, reports as follows : “ The re- 
sult of my examination tends to confirm 
the general belief, that the mineral in 
question is really a fossil remain, or pe- 
trified wood,” 

The sepoys of the Madras army are to 
bear a share in the expedition to China. 
On the 8th of May, a circular from the 
Marine Board warned agents and com- 
manders of vessels that transports would 
be required to convey a regiment of na- 
tive infantry to Singapore. The 37th 
N. 1. is the fortunate regiment upon 
which the appointment for the service 
has fallen, and they have already received 
their orders to he in readiness. 

Owing to the crowded state of the 
Neilgherry Hills, many families are com- 
plaining of the badness as well as the 
dearness of bazaar articles and supplies. 

A letter from Jubbulpore states: “ A 
most lamentable occurrence has taken 
place here — an officer of the Madras regi- 
ment having, in a fit of exasperution at 
the misbehaviour of his dog-boy, hurled 
his hog-spear at him as he was running 
away, and transfixed him on the spot. 
The poor man expired immediately.” 

The cholera had bioken out in the 
most violent manner among the 2d Eu- 
ropean Light Infantry at Arnee, in May. 
The sufferers were recruits. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 6. 

Ponsonby v. Clarkson . — This was an 
action by Lieut. Ponsonby, 17th N.I., 
suing by his next friend (he being a 
minor) against Captain Clarkson, of the 
Berkshire, for an assutflt committed by 
his older upon the plaintiff, whilst a pas- 
senger on board the ship, on the 28th 
December. The defence to the plaint 
was, first, a denial of the assault, and 
secondly, a justification of the act com-, 
plained of. The damages were laid at 
Its. 10,000. 

The deposition of Mr. Norris, the 
chief officer of the Berkshire (who had 
been examined de bene esse in April), was 
put in and read to this effect : I re- 
member, in December last, being called 
by Cupt. Clarkson about 6 1 *. m. The wea- 
ther was threatening ; we were reefing 
topsails— we had two double-reefed top- 
sails on. Capt. Clarkson was on the 
poop ; I was by the bow of the long- 
boat. The captain desired me to see Mr. 
Ponsonby off the poop. I went and 
asked him to go down. To the best of 
my recollection, he said “ I shan’t.” I 
w r ent to the captain and told him ; he re- 
peated his order, and desired me to see 
him off the poop. I asked him a second 
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time ; lie replied, “ I will not without 
force is used.” I then took him by the 
collar of the jacket, and pulled him to 
the poop-ladder; he resisted me very 
much ; I then called the carpenter to my 
assistance; we succeeded in getting him 
on the quarter-deck. I was going to put 
him in his cabin ; Capt. Clarkson looked 
over the poop and said, “ That will do ; 
I merely want him off the poop out of 
ray way.” Then 1 left him. I then 
went away to see the topsails hoisted. 
Capt. Clarkson said to mo, “ See how he 
is boiling with rage.” I did not hear him 
say any thing to Mr. Ponsonby. llefore 
I left the quarter-deck, I heard Mr. 
Ponsonby say to Capt Clarkson, “ You 
have laid violent hands on me, and I will 
make you suffer for it.” I did not hear 
any thing more ; he said a great many 
things which I did not hear so as to re- 
member ; he said these things so loud that 
the persons assembled could hear him ; 
the men were coming down alolt at this 
time. I have been at sea se\enteen 
years, filteen with Captain Clarkson ; 
during that time such a thing as this never 
occurred. At the time I went up to Mr. 
Ponsonby, he was on the larboard side of 
the poop, close to the inizen-ngging, 
doing apparently nothing. There were 
three or tour other passengers on the 
poop at the time. They weie all sitting 
on the side, except Mr. Ponsonby; he 
was standing. Capt. Clarkson was just 
before Mr. Ponsonby on the poop; no 
personal violence whatever was offered 
by Capt. Clarkson to Mr. Ponsonby that 
I saw. Our ship is barque-ugged, that 
is, she has no mi7.cn topsail. No part of 
the main rigging, except the braces, led 
aft to the poop. Alter reeling topsails, 
all the crew were on the quart! r-deck ; 
they stopped there. Mr. Smith, second 
officer, asked what they stopped for. 
They were paying attention to what Mr. 
Ponsonby said, alter I let him go, on the 
quarter- deck. Capt. Clarkson was giving 
orders, before lie called me, to the man 
at the helm. He wn3 in charge of that 
pait of the deck at the time, while I was 
forward. 

Capt. Hale, 22d N. I., examined:—! 
was a passenger on board the Berkshire 
on her last voyage. Charles Ponsonby 
was a passenger on hoard ; he is a lieute- 
nant in the 17th regiment, recently pro- 
moted. About the 28th of December, at 
sea, I was standing immediately under 
the poop, near the cuddy door ; I heard 
a scuffling of the feet, and my attention 
was attracted by Mr. Ponsonby’s culling 
to me to observe the way in which he 
was treated, in the net of being dragged 
down the poop by the chief officer of the 
ship, Mr. Norris, and the butcher and 
carpenter had hold of his legs. Having 
dragged him down to the quarter deck, 


the captain desired them to release him 
and not to take him down to his cabin' 
The captain said at the time, “ I’ll show 
you whether I have the power,” or words 
to that effect. He said, pointing to him, 
“ Look, he is boiling with rage.” Mr. 
Ponsonby was hurt. The next morning, 
he appeared on deck with his arm in a 
sling, and his hands considerably swollen 
and discoloured. I had heard no distur- 
bance or noise before the shuffling of the 
feet. If there had been a great noise 
and disturbance, I certainly must hove 
heard it. 1 was immediately under the 
poop, and I was not able, from my posi- 
tion, to see the group of young officers 
on the poop ; there may have been ten or 
twelve people. I was with Mr. Ponson- 
byon board during the whole voyage, five 
months. I witnessed no improper con- 
duct on his pait on that or any other oc- 
casion, that I can recollect, unless his 
conduct oil that occasion may be so 
termed. It was fine weather at the time. 
There were on the quarter-deck at the 
lime several ladies with whom I was con- 
versing. Tlieie was nothing pnrticular 
as to duty cairying on that atti acted my 
attention at the time ; I cannot speak as 
to the topsail being up or on the cap. 
The gentlemen passengers were some 
officers returning to their duties, some 
ladies, and several others. I have since 
heard the topsails were being reefed; I 
have not the least recollection whether 
they were in the act of reducing sail or 
not. During the night, I believe the 
wind increased, but on that point I can- 
not speak positively ; hut it was blowing 
rather fresh. At the time I was in con- 
versation, I did not hear any of the voices 
on the poop. When my attention was 
first (liavvn, Mr. Ponsonby was resisting ; 
when he was taken to the quarter-deck 
and released, 1 heard him say (on Capt. 
Clarkson looking over the poop and say- 
ing he was boiling with rage), “ What’s 
that you say?” 1 should think that Mr. 
Ponsonby was boiling with rage at the 
time. There was some further conver- 
sation, hut I did my best to stop it, and 
keep him quiet ; I don’t recollect the 
purport of any further conversation be- 
tween them There w'ns no misunder- 
standing between myself and Capt. Clark- 
son at that time ; there had been one, 
two or three months previous. Mr. Pon- 
sonby had reported to me that Capt. 
Clarkson had offered an affront to Mrs. 
Hale, by not noticing her bow when she 
was walking with Mr. Ponsonby on the 
poop. 1 suggested to Mr. Ponsonby the 
propriety of his expressing his regret to 
Capt. Clarkson that he had misunder- 
stood his intention ; they had been at 
issue previously ; there were other sub- 
jects of misunderstanding between Capt- 
Clarkson and Mr. Ponsont>y. 
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Ensign James Evans, Company’s ser- 
vice, examined : — Mr. Fonsonby was talk- 
ing to Mr. Nixon in his usual manner on 
the poop. Capt. Clarkson came up and 
said, “I’ll have no altercation on my 
poop; I have had quite enough of that 
before.” — Mr. Fonsonby to this said no- 
thing. The captain again said, “ I desire 
that no altercation may take place.” 
Plaintiff said, “ I was merely addressing 
myself to Mr. Nixon.” The captain said, 
“ I was not addressing myself to you.” — 
Mr. Fonsonby said, “ 1 thought, as one 
of the persons speaking, you were.”— Mr. 
Pfhsonby was on the starboard side of 
the skylight, ('apt. Clarkson said, “ No 
impudence, Sir, or I will send you off the 
poop.” Mr. Fonsonby ’s voice was not 
louder than usual. Mr. Fonsonby said, 
“ I have done nothing to warrant such a 
proceeding, and I will not go off without 
force.” The captain said, “ You wont? I’ll 
show you what authonty I have here.” 
He then waved his hand, and desired him 
to go off the poop. Mr. Fonsonby then 
repeated his words, and refused to go. 
The captain called Mr. Norris. Mr. Fon- 
sonby was standing still. Mr. Norris went 
up to Mr. Fonsonby and took hold ol his 
collar, without speaking. Mr. Fonsonby 
was standing still before Mi. Norris seized 
him by the col Inr. Mr. Norris commenced 
dragging Mr. Fonsonby; using great vio- 
lence. Mr. Fonsonby was dragged to the 
poop-ladder— lie was dragged forcibly 
down, in doing which his wrist was sprain- 
ed. Mr. Nixon, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Ki an- 
as, and myself weie upon the poop. None 
of the crew, except the helmsman, were on 
the poop “ There, that will do,” said the 
eaptain; “ I only want to show him what 
I can do." The greater number of the pas- 
sengers were on the quaiter-deck. 

Ensign Nixon examined: — 1 was sit- 
ting on the skylight of the poop, talking. 
It was an amicable conversation. There 
had been no previous quarrel, no noise or 
disturbance. Nothing was done m any 
way calculated to create noise or dis- 
turbanee. Capt. Clarkson came up and 
said, “I won’t ha\c any altercation on 
the poop.” Mr. Fonsonby told (’apt. 
Clarkson that he was merely speaking to 
me. lie told him so in a civil manner, 
('apt. Clarkson said, “ Don’t speak to 
me." Mr. Fonsonby said “he thought 
the captain was addressing him ” — he said 
this in a civil manner. The captain said 
that Mr. Fonsonby should go off the 
poop. Mr. Fonsonby said he would not 
go off the poop. The captain called the 
first officer, Mr. Norris, and said, “ here is 
» gentleman that wants removing off the 
poop." Mr. Norris seized Mr. Fonson- 
*>y the wrist, and tiied by force to remove 
him off the poop. Then two or three 
men came and helped Mr. Norris to take 
Mr. Foufeonby off the poop to the quar- 


ter-deck, when the captain said <4 You 
need not take him further ; see, he is 
bursting with rage:” this was said in a 
taunting manner. I did not see any pas- 
sengers on the quarter-deck. There were 
no crew on the quarter deck ; they were 
reefing top-sails. * 

The two last witnesses, on cross-exa- 
mination, stated, that they could give no 
reason why ('apt. Clarkson should have 
supposed that an altercation was going 
on on the poop. They were not talking 
unusually loud. There was nothing in- 
sulting in Mr. Fonsonby’s manner on the 
occasion, though his voice was loud. 
There had been previous altercations in 
the ship, in which Mr. Fonsonby bad 
been concerned Mr. Norris did not, to 
their recollection, speak to Mr. Fonson- 
by before using force, but removed him 
at once; Mr. Evans stating that the chief 
officer diagged Mr Fonsonby by the col- 
lar; Mr. Nixon stating that he merely 
took him by the wrist. 

Nr. Howard, for the defence, contended, 
that Capt. Clarkson had proved the sub- 
stanco of his special plea, which was, that 
he had only exercised his lawful authori- 
ty, as master of the vessel, in requiring Mr. 
Fonsonby to leave the poop. The latter 
in refusing to go, in the face of the pas- 
sengeis and crew, had distinctly invited 
foice to he used towards himself, and Mr. 
Norris had twice requested him in vain 
to leave the poop quietly. This latter, 
fact the young gentlemen did not remem- 
ber, nor could they in any way account for 
(’apt. Clarkson supposing that an alter- 
cation had been going on on the poop, or 
considering himself insulted by Mr. Fon- 
sonby. It was obvious, however, that 
Capt. (’laikson was acting bond fide , that 
Ins interference was occasioned by the 
belief that an altercation was going oil, 
and the very expression, “ No impudence. 
Sir, or I’ll send you off the poop,” betray- 
ed that there must have been something 
more in Mr. Fonsonby’s conduct on the 
occasion than the witnesses who had 
been examined that day were willing to 
remember. Mr. Howard contended that 
the authority of the master of a vessel 
was supreme. It belonged necessarily 
to bis situation, and to the frightful con- 
sequences that might ensue if that autho- 
rity were disputed. Mr. Howard put in 
some correspondence, which had been 
entered into with a view to prevent the 
action, stating that the letters manifested 
the different spirit of both parties, and 
disentitled the plaintiff to even a rupee 
damages. 

The Chief Justice, after some consulta- 
tion* with Sir W. Itopcr, stated that al- 
though the subsequent conduct of the 
plaintiff could not affect the case, it threw 
light upon the animus with which the as- 
sault had been committed. Still lie must 
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consider the letters to have been written 
“without prejudice,” and therefore they 
could not be allowed to affect the ver- 
dict. 

Mr. Cochrane replied, and pressed for 
damages, on the ground of the defendant 
having put in a plefl of justification which 
had not been proved. 

Sir John Awdry, in delivering judgment, 
stated that he should not consider any 
injury which the plaintiff might have re- 
ceived in being removed from the poop, 
as Mr. Ponsonby had by resisting brought 
that upon himself, and it would have been 
much better if Mr. Ponsonby had submit- 
ted to the captain’s orders, and had quietly 
walked off the poop. In awarding da- 
mages, therefore, he should not take into 
any consideration the force which had 
been used. The evidence also was to be 
received with some slight degree of cau- 
tion ; for although he did not imagine that 
the witnesses purposely altered their ac- 
count, yet their friendship for the plaintiff 
might have slightly biassed their opinion, 
for it was very unlikely that a man of such 
character and experience as Capt. Clark- 
son would have done such a thing unless 
lie imagined there was some necessity for 
it. Still, however, as far as the evidence 
went, he could not perceive that there 
was any ground for supposing that an al- 
tercation was going on on the poop at the 
time, and however bond fide the detendant 
might have been acting, there did not 
seem to he reasons for the exercise of so 
extreme an authority towards the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff may on former occasions on 
the voyage have got into quarrels, and in 
one instance, in going to Capt. Hale and 
telling him that the defendant had insulted 
Mrs. Hale, when nothing of the kind ex- 
isted, he had behaved very improperly. It 
showed a malus animus on the part of the 
plaintiff, and, to say the least, was highly 
unbecoming in a young man of his age. 
But, in this instance, he did not discover 
any thing improper in the plaintiff’s con- 
duct which should have induced the de- 
fendant to order him off the poop. The 
plaintiff did not come Jorward for vindic- 
tive damages, and he felt very reluctant 
to stigmatize a gentleman of the defend- 
ant’s respectability and advanced age. 
He gave a judgment for plaintiff of 200 
rupees and costs. 

Sir H. Roper concurred. 

The Bombay Herald remarks upon this 
trial, that it is highly improper to allow a 
number of cadets or young officeis to be 
embarked in any vessel, where they are 
not under the positive and direct .con- 
trol of an old experienced officer. “A 
batch of cadets* ought always to come 

* The plaintiff wa» not a cadet, he was a lieute- 
nant in the 17th regiment who came out in 1836, 
and having been obliged to quit India, on account 
of ill health, was returning hither. 


out under the command of any officer in 
charge of a draught of recruits, when they 
might be taught the greater part of their 
drill during the voyage ; or they should 
be sent in one of the steamers, where 
they would likewise be under direct con- 
trol.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

The Bombay Times gives a melancholy 
account of the shipwrecks of the Lord 
William Bentinck, with 1 50 troops and 
passengers on board, from London, Slid 
of the Casllereagh, with 150 troops, from 
Karrack, on the 17th June, off the har- 
bour of Bombay. The former vessel had 
been beating off the mouth of the harbour 
for two or three days, unable to enter 
from the violence of the gale. Endea- 
vouring to weather the S. \V. prong of the 
light-house, she was pooped by an im- 
mense sea, stmek heavily on the rocks, 
and, her masts going over, she bconme an 
unmanageable wreck. She fired guns and 
showed signals of distress, hut the heavy 
squall and violent surf prevented the pos- 
sibility of aid being sent. The gig was 
first hoisted out, but was soon engulplied. 
The launch was then got alongside, and 
some men weie seen to enter it, one gen- 
tleman being observed, previously, to ele- 
vate his bands to heaven : in a moment, 
she shared the fate of the other boat. The 
long-boat was then pushed over the side, 
but sank. The cries of the unfortunate 
persons on board were distinctly heard 
011 shore, in the lulls of the wind, but no 
help could be afforded them. At length, 
after much delay, boats were brought 
from the Dock-yard, and great exertions 
were inude to launch them. Captains 
Saunders and Hayman, I.N., were conspi- 
cuous in their exertions ; and Captains 
McGregor, Baxter, and many others, at- 
tempted in vain to reach the vessel, 
whence an attempt was made to fix a rope 
from a gun, on Capt. Manby’s principle, 
which tailed. The Victoria steamer, as 
soon as she could get her steam up, was 
ordered to proceed to the spot, but could 
not approach the wreck. The night set 
in dark and lowering ; but about nine 
o’clock, the moon rose, the gale conti- 
nuing violent. At twelve o’clock, a raft, 
with ten men, by great exertion, reached 
the shore; another was prepared, on 
which the ladies ( Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Eck* 
ford, and Miss Robertson), also a maid- 
servant, some soldiers’ wives and chil- 
dren, and other passengers, were placed ; 
but a wave struck it, and washed off la- 
dies, children, and sixteen others. The 
survivors included Capt. Benbow, in com- 
mand of the troops, Dr. Fraser, Mr. Man- 
son (a cadet), and two officers of the ves- 
sel. The captain and his son were re- 
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parted drowned. Another raft, with 
seventeen men, was carried into Back 
Bay, and remained entangled amongst the 
rocks till the morning, when fifteen were 
saved, two having died during the night. 
But about sixty souls are said to be saved 
out of 200 or 300. 

We subjoin another account Dur- 
ing a smart gale of wind from the S. W., 
the Lord William Bentinek was seen 
making for the harbour from the north, 
about three o’clock. Her course appear- 
ing to be alarmingly near to the rocky 
letjge called the prong, stretching right 
out from the light-house of Coldba, she 
was apprized of her danger by an alarm- 
gun. Of this, however, she seemed per- 
fectly aware, and she pressed on, under 
a crowd of sail, in hope of weathering the 
point, and all but succeeded. Compelled 
at length to attempt to put about, she un- 
fortunately missed stays, and then tried 
to wear. For this evolution, however, 
neither time nor space weie now left her. 
A heavy sea broke over her and fairly 
“pooped her,” and for a short tune she 
seemed to drift without control • that 
moment sent her with a crash upon the 
rocks. The instant she struck, every- 
thing was let fly, sheets, tacks, and sails ; 
then tumbled the topmasts, then the un- 
dermasts, and within a few minutes she 
lay a sheer hulk on the shore. This was 
her only chance. The people were now 
seen crowding her poop. The steam- 
boats were ordered to get ready, and in a 
wonderfully short peiiod the Victoria was 
fit for sea. The tide was still receding, 
and hundreds of people crowded the shoie 
to witness the miserable calamity, to 
whose victims they could offer no assist 
ance. Various pilot-boats endeavouied 
to get off, but found it impossible to en- 
counter the surge, which everywhere 
boiled and burst over and around her. 
Lesser boats were cariied down fiom the 
fort on men’s shoulders over the Velaid, 
and plenty of volunteers were ready to 
nian them, had there been a shadow of 
hope that any one would thereby be saved. 
About seven, and just as the tide was at 
its lowest, two boats pushed off, and with 
the utmost difficulty made their way 
through the rocks and roaiing surf which 
broke around them. One of these at 
length, when about three-quarters of a 
mile from the shore, and a quarter from 
the ship, picked up eight or ten soldiers, 
who clung to a spar, and thus were saved. 
The boats were themselves repeatedly in 
extreme danger of being upset. Night at 
length compelled these well-meant but 
useless efforts to be abandoned, and the 
vessel, with her unfortunate crew and 
passengers, to be left, in the hopes that, 
ahould they survive the night, more mode- 
nite weather might enable effective assist- 
ance to be sent them in the morning. 
Asiat.Jmrn.X.S. Voi...33. No. 129. 
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Meanwhile, the Victoria had stood out to 
sea. Those on board the ship, perceiving 
that they could no longer hope for aid 
from the shore, quickly rigged rafts, and 
before midnight 130 persons were brought 
to land. More might have been saved, 
but the madness of intoxication had in- 
fected them ; the spirit -stores had been 
rifled, and many were swept from the 
ship, and others from the rafts, in a state 
of helpless drunkenness ; while several 
others were with difficulty convinced of 
their situation and induced to leave the 
rafts after they had touched the shore. 
So irresistible had been the force of the 
waves, that when day arrived, no frag- 
ment was visible to indicate the place 
where the wreck of last night had taken 
place ; and only when the tide was half 
down did her broken ribs and timbers, 
and at low water the outline of what re- 
mained of the hull, become apparent. 

The following is given as an authentic 
list of the passengers, officers, and crew, 
of the Lord William Beat inch, with an 
account of those lost and saved . — 

Passengers saved.— (’apt. Benbow, 
Lieut. Loom hr, Dr. Fraser, Mr. Manson, 
cadet. 

Missing.— Mrs. Eekford, Mrs. Fraser, 
Miss Robertson, — Jones, servant; 
Messrs. Wlntemorc, Day, and McPher- 
son, cadets. 

Ship’s officers and crew saved.— Mr. 
Pennington, second officer; Mr. King- 
come, third ditto; Mr. Rush, fourth ditto; 
Mr. Campbell, midshipman ; carpenter, 
John Lothian ; sail-maker, James Cros- 
by; seamen, Samuel Coombs, William 
Anderson, David Law, James King, John 
O’Conner, John Ilumberston, Hugh 
McCallar, George Brown; steward, John 
Prichard; James Araton, hoy ; — Kelby, 
— Sweetman. 

Missing. Capt. Ord; Mr. Ord, his 
son; Mr. Kemptliorne, first officer; Mr. 
Villers, midshipman ; Dr. Stockley, sur- 
geon. 

There were 150 reeiuits on board, 
many of whom are saved, but an account 
had not yet been obtained. The crew 
and officers consisted of thirty-nine per- 
sons. Thus, tw enty-one of the latter have 
perished; and of the passengers, seven 
out of eleven ; making a total of twenty- 
eight persons out of the ship, exclusive 
of the recruits. It w'as reported that 
eighty-five ot the latter have escaped. 

Mrs. Eck ford's body was found in 
Upper Colaba, and buried. 

The Castlereuyh, having mistaken the 
lights on board the wreck for a vessel at 
anchor, bore up and went on shore, about 
twelve o’clock the same night, a few 
yards from the Lord William Bentinek, In 
the morning, by great exertions from 
shore, about 150 sepoys of the 24th N.I. 
were got off (four being drowned). At 

(c; 
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three p . m „ about ebb-tide, the Castlereagh when we hauled two poor fellows on 
Went to pieces, and the crew and passen- board. 

gers were seen drifting on shore on frag- “We now commenced to get the boats 
ments of the wreck. In attempting to save clear; got the long boat over the side, 
them, Mr. Atkinson, second master at* and kept her in the tackles until day. 
tendant, nearly lost his life, his boat being light ; then being low water, and the sea 
upset. Capt. McGregor (late of the much less, lowered all the boats, and, as 
Hanndli ), Mr. Webster, of the American they could not lay alongside the ship, got 
press, and some others, at considerable them to the hows; sent the people down 
personul risk, picked up the commander, into them as fast as they could, and when 
Capt.Tonks, clinging to a small plank, full, attempted to veer them on shore; 
and in a sinking state. Out of nearly two but one ol the ropes parted, and the 
hundred souls, it is feared that not more other was cut. after that, sent as many as 
than seventy are saved. The officers on we could on rafts made from the spars, 
hoard were, Capt. Earle, 21th regt. ; &c., until, the tide lising, the sea be- 

Ensign Grant, 1st European regt. ; Lieut, came so high, that we thought it better 
Walker, engineers; and Dr. Davis. En- to wait, trusting that the ship would hold 
sign Grant was a survivor, hut of the rest together till the next low water; cut 
there are no certain accounts. away the masts, and continued making 

The following letter from Capt. Tonks rafts Unfortunately, the ship commenced 
contains the particulars of the accident : breaking up about three v.m., and so 

“ We left Karrack on the 28th May, quickly was it, that the rafts were in the 

with the following passengeis -.—Capt. water, in the mass of the wreck, in a very 
Earle, Dr. Davis, Lieuts. Walker and few minutes. It is impossible to des- 
Grant ; about 180 sepoys, 21th N. I., and eribe the coolness with which the sepoys 
150 marine battalion and followers ; in all worked all day, and their apparent choer- 
about 340 souls, besides 05 of our own fulness under our dreadful calamity. Poor 
crew. Our passage was teduni3 out of (’apt. Earle was the whole of the time 
the gulf, and after getting toS. E. of Ha- hard at work assisting, and after we had 
sel Head about 250 miles, we had variable finished sending in the morning all we 
winds, mostly from E.N.E., with a long, could, he mustered the sepoys, and 
heavy swell from the southward, causing found 130 lmd been landed; several of 
the ship to labour much, and the sails, the crew having also left without leave, 
though a new suit, to be quite worn out Poor Dr. Davis and Lieut. Walker were 
in the three days that this lasted. On both very unwell, but always at hand 
the 17th, at half-past nine c.m., saw Kc- with suggestions for the benefit of the 
nery Island bearing E.S E. in fourteen whole. It was at Grant’s suggestion that 
fathoms ; found the ship drifting fast to* we commenced making rafts, who worked 
wards the island ; wore round and hauled himself hard dining the whole of the day. 
close to the wind on the larboard tack; My officers, gunner, carpenter, and a 
immediately the ship was rounded and the sailor of the name of Blake, I cannot say 
sails trimmed ; saw Bombay light hear- too much in their praise ; no men could 
ing N.N.E. at half-past ten or nearly so; have behaved better ; and the serangand 
found by the island that we were drifting a few of the crew also behaved well, 
to the east fast ; thought it better to bear “ My most grateful thanks are due to 
up for the harbour at once ; steered from all those who so gallantly endeavoured to 
N.N.W. to N.E., altering the course assist us ; and, while I deeply regret the 
gradually, fori wasafiaidof Tull Reef, loss of life that has taken place, I feel 
the sea being so high, that I thought we truly thankful to that good Providence 
must be nearer to it than the light, from through whose mercy so many weie 
the short time we had left Kencry. At saved.” 
eleven, in ten fathoms mud. I now — — 

thought we should haul up E., and just The devotion which the captain and 
as I mentioned this to my first officer, the officers (both those belonging to the 
people forward reported a ship a-heud ; detachment and the ship Castlcretujh) 
waited a little to see what this was, evinced, cannot be too highly estimated ; 
when a light was shown ; got a light up they stuck to their vessel while a plank 
to answer, and by this time found it was remained ; and the heroism, courage, and 
a vessel on shore ; hauled up immediate- cheerfulness, under danger and privation. 
1y to the east, but not being able to trim which distinguished the sepoys, add an* 
our sails quickly, from the heavy lurching other leaf to the crown of laurel which 
of the ship, she very soon struck veiy will associate their name with the proud- 
hard about the rudder ; paid off before est and most boasted achievements of the 
the wind, and at half-past eleven o’clock British soldier. 

was close to the other unfortunate ves- Among those who particularly distin* 
sel; but such was the noise of the sea, guished themselves on these days o 
that we could not tell what she was until misery, in saving the sufferers at the pern 
«he went to pieces, about twelve o’clock, of their own lives, we noticed the follow* 
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jug gentlemen: Captains Saunderson, 
Montriou, and Webb, of the I.N. ; Cap- 
tains McGregor, Hogg, Baxter, Ayres, 
Wills, Moulton, Knox, and Jones, of the 
country service ; Mr. Midishipman Snn- 
(liman, Mr. Hooper ( Bombay Castle), Mr. 
Middleton ( I.adt/Gi ant), and Mr. Brooke 
(of the & Caleb y Castle). — Bombay Gaz. 

A case occurred at the petty sessions 
on the 19th of June, which, for the sake 
of humanity and the character of British 
seamen, we wish never had occurred. 
Capt. Moresby, I.N., commanding the 
H.C.’s steam-ship Seso.stris, appeared 
before the sitting magistrate, and brought 
up William Jackson, Alexander Huberts, 
Kobert Simpson, Richard Goodman, Al- 
fred Sayer and Thomas Loots, of the 
crew ot that vessel, on the charge “of 
refusing to obey oidcis, when desired to 
get the vessel under weigh, with a view 
to save people from the wrecks of the 
ships Lord William Bait inch and Cas- 
tleicayh .” They weie found guilty ol 
the charge, and William Jaik«on, Alex- 
ander Roberts, R. Goodman, and Thomas 
Leets, were sentenced to be inipiisoned 
for 21, and Allred Sayer and llobeit Simp- 
son for 1 1 days, in the common jail in 
Bombay. — Ibid. 

The Shaw Allum had a narrow escape 
from a late similar to that of the two un- 
fortunate vessels. 

It is worthy of remark, that the pro- 
bability of a very severe gale about this 
time, was foretold by a writei in the Bom- 
bay Times of May 30, from the neai ap- 
proach of the monsoon, and the change of 
the moon on the 31st, the change occur- 
ring almost exactly at the instant when 
the moon was in perigee. 

SATTAKA AFFAIRS 

The Bombay Times, May 23, comment- 
ing upon the debates at the India House 
on Sattara affairs, has the following re- 
marks : — 

These calumnies arc best answered by 
a brief enumeration of the benefits the 
present rajah has conferred on the coun- 
try, under his rule since his accession, 
which may thus he shortly stated : — 
V . Hie abolition of suttee ; 2. The abo- 
lition of all transit duties; 3. The intro- 
duction of the Company’s rupees; 4. 
Hie great public works now in progress, 
v ji. bridges over the Yena and Krishna 
rivers, which will keep open the commu- 
nication with Poona during the rains ; 
the completion of new roads, and the re- 
pair* of old ones, throughout his country; 

great bund at Mahableshwar ; the es- 
tablishment of a hospital and dispensary 

Sattara; the reform of his military 


establishments ; a thorough reform of the 
courts of justice, and an improved mode 
of administering the civil business of the 
country. Besides these, other great pub- 
lic improvements are in contemplation, 
which, if completed, will justly entitle 
this prince to the character of the great- 
est benefactor of his subjects yet known 
in this part of India. The character of 
the rajah we give on what we consider 
the be*»t authority, the testimony of seve- 
ral parties, English and natives, resident 
on the spot, with several of whom we 
huve lately conversed, who had every 
means of forming a correct opinion, and all 
of whom dcclme, that whatever may have 
been the rajah’s previous habits and cha- 
racter, no one could be more anxious than 
he now seems to benefit his country and 
all under his rule, nor lias there ever been 
any tiling to indicate any pi open. si ty to the 
vice ot intemperance, of which he was ac- 
cused by his enemies. These are the first 
fruits of the policy pursued by Sir James 
(’ainac, as regards the Sattara case. It 
is clear, that the mm its of this question 
were ill-undei stood in England, or we 
never should have seen such remarks ha- 
zaided as those in the late debute at the 
India House, which, however, our readers 
must be well aware, were all cx parte. 
There were parties, however, who took a 
share in that debate, who knew better ; 
and as those parties have made themselves 
public propel ty, we may fairly state a few 
facts us regards them. Of these, one has 
left on record with this Government bis 
fears that the ex-rajah would, sooner or 
later, involve himself in ruin by his in- 
trigues. Another actually knew, at least, 
of one of those intrigues; and we are 
told, if he had done his duty ut that time, 
and cheeked that intrigue, it is very pro- 
bable the ex-rajah would still have been 
at Sattara. But what can be said of a 
third party, who, we are credibly inform- 
ed, with certain proceedings finding the 
ex- rajah guilty, to which his own name* 
is attached, eould still come forward at 
the debate in the East- India House to 
advocate his cause? The air of England, 
as remarked by an intelligent native, must 
exercise an extraordinary effect, when it 
can produce such a change on those who 
return to it, as was here exemplified. We 
have every reason to believe the above to 
be a correct version, as far as it goes, of 
the case ; and should ever the whole of 
the proceedings meet the light, we feel 
confident this statement will he found 
substantially correct in all its particulars, 
and with this assurance we submit it to 
the candid judgment of every impartial 
Englishman. 

TRADE OF BOMBAY. 

The Bombay Times , May 27, exhibits 
some statements of the commerce of this 
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presidency, which denote a woful fulling 
off, chiefly in the China trade. The fol- 
lowing are the values of imports and ex- 
ports for the years 1836-37 and 1839-40: 


Imports f/om 

1836-37. 1839-40. 

Great Britain R«. 1,32,41,916 •• 1,. 38,64, 408 

China 1,46, 78, 952 • • 46,50,589 

Other places 1,99,23,709 . . 1,64,26.345 


4,72.45,571 •• 3,43,35,342 


Exports to 

Great Britain Rs. 1,35,29,317 .. 1,19,68,468 

China 3,26,66,247 • • 63,22,465 

Other places 1,37,10,414 .. 2,21,76,926 


5,99,65,978 .. 4,64,67,799 


Treasure impot ted from 

China Ha. 1,06,74,283 .. 28,45,181 

Other places 34,64,053.. 46,73,066 


1.34,78,360 •• 69,18,107 


The last statement will show how much 
the trade of the place must have been de- 
pressed by a scarcity of the circulating 
medium, owing to the diminished supplies 
of the precious metals from China, and, 
according to the writer, “how much the 
distress during the last-mentioned period 
must have been aggravated by the unna- 
tural conduct of the Bengal Government, 
in wantonly withholding from circulation 
—for several months of the busiest sea- 
son actually, and more than twelve months 
virtually — the capital stock of the Bank 
of Bombay, the void caused by which de- 
preciated, in a very great degree, the value 
of every description of goods, and exer- 
cised a most depressing influence on all 
mercantile transactions.” 

cholera. 

It is understood the deaths from cho- 
lera at Panwell have within these few 
weeks amounted to no fewer than six 
hundred. The pestilence seems at length 
to have abated at Panwell, hut it has 
transferred its ravages in fearful strength 
to Mahar, on the direct route to the Ma- 
hableshwar Hills, whence it has, within 
three weeks past, been sweeping the po- 
pulation befoie it. Here three hundred 
persons are said already to have suffered. 
Parties returning from the hills, in anti- 
cipation of the immediate setting in of the 
monsoon, have, in traversing this district, 
not only experienced inconvenience, but 
incurred the extremest danger. On Sa- 
turday last, two gentlemen, belonging to 
a large party, were seized with cholera, 
with all the customary symptoms of se- 
verest malignancy. Nothing would induce 
the bearers to remain within the reach of 
infection; they fled, leaving the palan- 
quins and their passengers behind them. 
Most providentially, one of the patients 
was still able to be removed in a buggy, 
which happened to be at hand, and bis life, 
in all probability, was saved, by the con- 


duct and kindness of its owner. Of the 
fate of the other patient, no intelligence has 
reached us. The ladies of the party were for 
a time carried forward on btillock-garries, 
until the bearers were induced to return 
after the infected region was believed to 
be past, and the passengers were carried 
forward on such temporary structures as 
the mateiials and workmanship of the 
time permitted. At Mahar, the dead 
were said to be strewed around the pre- 
cincts of the habitations of the living, who 
feared so much as to approach the bodies 
for interment — Times , June 3, 

The following plan of treatment of 
cholera has been forwarded to us by a 
medical gentleman in the service; the 
treatment has been found successful in 
fourteen cases of cholera out of fifteen ; 
half of them were severe; in the fatal 
case, the plan had not full trial, the pa- 
tient having been ill twelve hours before 
he applied for relief. 

The plan consists in first giving an 
emetic, and making the patient dt ink 
fieclyuf hot water, to assist the opera- 
tion. In four cases out of five, it the 
case is seen early, indigested aliment of 
some kind or other is thrown up, afford, 
ing relief to the restlessness and nausea. 
The stomach being thus cleared, the next 
great point is to procure a passage through 
the small intestines, the seat of the dis- 
ease. For this purpose, the following 
pills aie given, one every quarter of an 
hour, or twenty minutes, or halt an hour, 
according to the urgency of the case — 
Aloes, grains 250 ; coloeynth, scammony, 
gamboge, of each grains 75; opium, grains 
12$; calomel, grains 125; these are to be 
powdered fine und thoroughly mixed, and 
beat up with 12} grains of hard soap, add- 
ing mucilage sufficient to form a haid 
mass ; add equal quantities of oil of cloves 
and cajaput sufficient to soften the mass, 
u hieh divide into fifty pills, to he kept for 
use in close phials. When the passage 
downwards is effected, relief is obtained; 
the dissolved ingredients of the pills give 
the evacuations a brown or yellow co- 
lour. The patient is allowed to drink of 
plain water, congee-water, pepper-water, 
barley-water, & c. as he feels inclined ; 
and, while the thirst is thus allayed, the 
operation of the pills is assisted. 

. The efficacy of the pills appears in 
part to be owing to the regularly repeated 
doses at lust overcoming the disease, as 
well a9 to their aperient compound pro- 
perties being contained in small bulk, 
thus enabling them to work their way 
slowly but surely down, at a time when 
bulky medichttfs would instantly be re- 
jected Iflrthe irritable stomach. If the mo- 
tions continue free and copious, the great 
object is gained ; the distention of the sto- 
mach and bowels subside, and the breath- 
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ng is immediately, in consequence, re- 
lieved. 

Regarding the after-treatment, it is 
sufficient to mention that there will be 
little or no subsequent fever, if free eva- 
cuations are kept up from the bowels. 
Should fever come on, the pills are to be 
continued at intervals, and their operation 
assisted with infusion of senna, with ta- 
marinds or castor-oil, &c. The pills thus 
bring away immense quantities of grass- 
green evacuation, and the fever subsides; 
thus obviating the necessity of leeches, or 
general bleeding. 

It is almost needless to add, that the 
pills are calculated for grown-up persons ; 
for younger persons they are divided; and 
for children, smaller quantities are given, 
ground down in honey or syrup. — Bom- 
buy 7 tn.es, May 6. 

THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

The English overland mail reached 
Calcutta on the 19th. It has by this 
time been received at nearly every station 
in India. While it is admitted on all 
hands to be the quickest passage on re- 
cord, and the advocates of steum direct 
to Bombay appear almost to consider a 
communication of such celerity as this to 
consummate all that they candesiie hom 
any method ot communication whatever, 
the fact, which we have lepeatedly uiged, 
must not for a moment be toi gotten, that 
even with our present apparatus, it a lit- 
tle more arrangement was achieved, a 
thirty-one days’ passage ought not at any 
time to be considered difficult ot attain- 
ment; nor will, we hope, shoitly have 
any cause to be looked on as unusual. 
Let Government erect a slight wooden 
pier, and supply a few coal tubs at Aden, 
and let them be kept charged at the tune 
the steamer is looked tor, and one four- 
and-twenty liouis is at once, and to a 
certainty, knocked off the voyage, at a 
cost which would be more than reinuiie- 
rated by the savings it would ensure with- 
in six months ot its erection. Let the 
various post-office delays and detentions 
at Bombay, Suez, Cairo, and Alexandria, 
be next abolished, and we have at least 
another good four-arid -twenty hours of 
gain. If after this the Bengal Govern- 
ment will remedy the dak grievances, of 
which they themselves so loudly com- 
plain, and put once a month on the line 
a force something like adequate to meet 
the extra demands peiiodically made on 
their exertions, and the dreams and 
visions of the precursors and comprehen- 
aivea will be found to have been more 
than realized without a single new joint 
*tock company, or one extra-powered or 
uncustomary steamer . — Bombay Times , 
May 30 . 

U appears that, between Nagpore and 


Ahmednuggur, eighty-eight wooden, and 
three small masonry bridges have been 
thrown across different nullahs and rivers; 
over twenty-nine others, where bridges 
could not be constructed, ropes ( English 
hawsers), supported by built standards, &c. 
have been fixed, with bags and geer com- 
plete for the mails being hauled ucross, or 
for the runners hauling themselves over, 
as the case may be. One of these, over 
the river Purnea, is stated as a quarter 
of a mile between the supports, and at 
other places forty flying bridges or rafts 
have been placed. Besides this, twelve 
different places, mentioned as usually 
impassable during the ruins, from the had 
black soil, have been made passable by 
roads or masonry. An estimate has also, 
we are told, been made and sent in for a 
wooden bridge over the river Yeil, which 
has been sanctioned, and will he com- 
menced after the monsoon. All these 
various works have been executed from 
the grant extracted from the Bengal Go- 
vernment of Rs 50, (XX). — Ibid., June 0. 

Amongst the difficulties which the Go- 
vernment of Bomhfty have to encounter, 
in then* preparation for forwarding the 
Calcutta dak during the monsoon, is a 
very formidable one, aiismg from the de- 
sire of the natives to appropriate the iron- 
work ot the bridges, which is to them 
temptation quite sufficient to occasion 
the destruction of the most valuable and 
expensive structures, provided a few 
holts, stays, or clamps, may thereby he 
obtained. We have just heard that Go- 
vernment have all eudy lereived intimation 
of the desti action of one of their new dak 
route budges, the villagers near Nagpore 
liaung set file to the wooden wot k and 
ropes, and burnt them to ashes, for the 
sake of the iron, of which they were thus 
enabled siimmauly to possess themselves ; 
and there seem to be doubts whether it 
can, in time for the* ensu.ng lains, be 
adequately repaiied. — Ibid., June 18 . 

ROMANCE IN R f A I, T.II'E. 

A singularly romantic affair has just 
been brought to our notice, namely, that 
ot a female sailor having arrived here some 
days ago in the ship Bucephalus. We 
understand that she is a very comely, in- 
teresting girl ot eighteen, the daughter of 
a British officer, and related to an English 
nobleman, who, having the misfortune to 
lose her mother at an early age, was 
placed in an English convent, with the view 
ultimately of taking the veil. Whilst a 
boarder in this place, she, for the sake of 
her health, visited occasionally some 
fi lends in the neighbourhood, where, in 
the house of one, she first met the object 
of her attachment, now an officer in one 
of the native regiments. Subsequently, 
she was consigned to a convent in Dub- 
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lin, to the end that she should take the 
veil. Here ehe remained (some months, 
but resisting every argument to induce 
her to do so, privation, suffering, and 
cruel treatment, at the hands of the lady- 
superior, was her lot; she tell sick, and 
was conveyed to hospital, whence, through 
the connivance of a young English lady, 
an inmate of the convent, who supplied 
her with meuns, she made her escape in 
the disguise of a boy, and formed the ro- 
mantic resolution of coming out to Bom- 
bay in search of the young officer above 
mentioned. We are told it would occupy 
a volume were we to recount all her wan- 
derings, and the sufferings and privations 
of the poor young creature in her endea- 
vours to get on board a ship bound for 
Bombay ; this she at last accomplished. A 
few days after the ship sailed, “the stmngc 
boy," on being questioned by the captain 
whence he came, proved to be a young 
lady; a cabin was humanely allotted to 
her at once, and she was treated exactly 
as a lady passenger. We understand that 
this young lady’s history lias excited con- 
siderable intciest and adimi ation among 
the society of Bombay, lbobaldy, the 
whole ample page of fiction could not 
present an instance of gi eater determina- 
tion and constancy than is exemplified by 
this case. — B. Times , May 0. 


AFFAIR WITH THE BFI.O0CIIFFS. 

A sad catastrophe lias occmred in the 
hill country of North (Tutelar. Lieut. 
Clarke, with seventy sepoys and fifty horse- 
men, in charge of five hundred camels, 
left the fort of Kalian, in the Bonglia 
hills, on the J 7th May, escoi ted by a hun- 
dred men through a dangerous defile. 
On the return of the escoi t, Lieut. Clarke 
marched to a tank, twelve miles from 
Kalian, about half-way to the fort ot l’oo- 
lajee, in the level country. Ilis guide 
and native officers implored him not to 
halt here, as the position was one ot 
peril, and gave advantage to an enemy, 
whereas another tank, two miles off, was 
comparatively secure. He refused to at- 
tend to their advice, and the party were 
engaged in culinary preparations, when a 
group of Beloocliees appeared on a hill 
in the direction of Kalian, who proved to 
he an advance party of a large body com- 
ing to loot the camels The guide strongly 
recommended Lieut. Clarke to seek the 
open country, hut lie refused, and placing 
the camels in charge of the sowais, and 
stationing small parties of sepoys on 
neighbouring hillocks, marched with the 
rest tow'ards the Beloocliees, collected to 
about two thousand, on a height about a 
mile off. After two hours’ firing (the 
Beloochees being protected by the rocks), 
the ammunition of the men being ex- 
pended, before a supply was obtained, two 


sepoys were observed flying before the 
Beloocliees, upon which the small parties 
on the hills left their posts, to join the 
camels and sowars. All now fell into 
disoider; the fugitives were overtaken 
and cut to pieces; the sowars fled to 
PoolHjee, the camels were taken, and 
many of the camel-men killed. Lieut. 
Clarke, after killing three of the enemy 
w ith his own hand, and two having fallen 
by the sword of his orderly (a young so- 
w r ar), received a wound, which caused 
him to stagger, when a Bcloochec seized 
him by the waist and bore him to the 
ground, and his throat was cut; tins 
young and gallant officer paying thus 
dearly for his want of caution. A report 
prevailed that the escort on its return had 
been also cut up. 

A letter from Louder Scinde, dated 
May .30, said to contain the most correct 
details, gives this account of the affair — 
“ The following are the particulars, as 
far as can he ascertained, or probably 
ever will be known, of the disastrous 
affair, which occmred a lew days ago in 
the lulls between Kalian and Sukkur. 
Lieut. Walpole Clarke, ol the 2d Grena- 
dier Uegt., in command of forty horse 
und eighty of the 5th Regt. Bombay N.I., 
accompanied (’apt. Browne’s force, to 
take and occupy Kalian, a Bclooehee 
strong-hold, in the mountains N E. of 
Sukkur. This duty accomplished, Lieut. 
Claike wns directed to return for a supply 
of provision, &c„ for the Kalian post, 
lie had six hundred camels given into 
his charge. Alter a march of almut 
twenty miles, lie bivouaced his little force 
for a few hours, and, while in this position, 
was attacked by an overwhelming force of 
Beloochees, consisting chiefly of the most 
ruthless ot ull the tribes, the Murrees. 
The infantry quickly formed ; this done, 
Lieut. Clarke left the horse to guard the 
government camels, and placing himself 
at the head ot the infantiy, waited, with 
his usual coolness, until the enemy, who 
were rushing like a torrent down the hill, 
came within a few paces, when he open- 
ed a deadly fire, which caused them to 
fall back, he followed up the advantage, 
charged, and m a veiy short space of tune 
upwards of 250 Beloocliees had fallen at 
the feet of this small detachment. But 
the odds now' became fearful — the horse- 
men state at least thirty to one— for the 
hills and defiles literally swarmed with 
hordes of these villains, who had collected 
to the number of three thousand, being 
afraid with a less number to attack even 
this small detachment. The last glimpse 
the horsemen had of poor Clarke show- 
ed him engaged with tremendous odds, 
dealing death around with his own hand, 
and encouraging his gallant band to vic- 
tory. The lust round was fired, and its 
smoke concealed the conflict : the num- 
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ters of tbo eneaty were still increasing, so lieved to be severely hurt. The nttnck- 

horseman left the camels, and made mg party were merely the forlorn hope of 

the best of their way to Poolajee. Only some 4,000, who were prepared for the 
two of the horse, who acted as orderlies assault, when the defeat and flight of the 
to Clarke, were killed, but alas! every first assailants caused them to retire. It 
man of the infantry and their gallant lead- is said that much dismay prevails in ron- 
erhave fallen. Lieut. Clarke has been dis- sequence ot the severe chastisement they 
tinguished for his zeal, and was personal- have received. 

)y hated by the Heloochees. His early fate The following is from a piivate letter : 
will be mourned by all who knew lmn ; “ when the alarm was given, the officers 

the army did not possess a nobler youth, returned into the mid-work, which they 
nor better soldier, lhe tribes have dis- had seal eely done before the Ainb> com- 
persed, and though troops have been menced a brisk file from a hill close in 
sent in pursuit, not a man is to be found rear 0 f which they lnd ascended ; they 
m the hills. Two bundled and fifty re- were ot course soon silenced and driven 
emits were added two months ago to the 0 ff j r . During this time, a second party 
Sukkur force, and, as we hear, three bun- was busy plundeiing the officers’ tents, 
dred more, with three hundred disciplined H11 d ;i n they could pick up in tin* neigh- 
men, were lately landed at Kurrarhee bourhood. As soon as it was discover'd 
from the Poona depot, and are forthwith that they were at this work, a steady fire 
to proceed to Sukkur, so that there will was dueeted on them ; lint so determined 
be no lack of troops in Upper Scmde ; an ,t intent were they upon it, that ul- 
but really troops in any number will never though volley alter volley was poured into 
have an opportunity of seeing the lleloo- Captain Crispin's tent, so that it is rid- 
chees.” died like an old target, yet they continued 

knocking open boxes and succeeded in 

ADEN * cariying oft eveiy thing valuable in the 

The Arabs have made another attack tent. It was llowing with blood in every 
upon Aden. On the morning of the 20th coiner, and a man„ was found very much 
ot May, from two to three hundred Arabs, injured just outside. Two horses were 
partly armed with matchlocks, swords, carried off, and a party of about forty 
and creeses, concealing themselves for a sepoys, who slept near the officers’ tents, 
time behind a black precipitous rock near had to make their retie.it into the ficld- 
the Tui kish wall, as the tide ebbed, begun woik, leaving their bedding, lotas anil 
to move round, rushing up the lock of muskets; these also were carried off . all a 
Jubbuldee (Jebel Huddeed), and filing the medicine chests were broken open, 
on the garrison below, part entering ami Several of the Arabs were wounded, and 
endeavouring to ri He the officers’ tents, we have ascertained twelve were killed, 
which had, in consequence of the firing, They left two close to lhe road reach, 
been abandoned by their occupants, whose and we have had intelligence that they 
duties called them to their posts. Though buried nine at a dmgah about four miles 
hotly fired on, the plundering parly perse- off -one great man was carried to the 
vered in their efforts, till many of them were chief town to be buried. We had seven 
shot down beside the chests and furniture wounded — two Kuiopeuns and five na- 
they could no longer carry away. The tives; two of the natives lather severely, 
soldiers, who slept with their loaded arms About 5 000 were waiting outside ready 
within their grasp, were almost in an to attack us, hut their hearts failed. Had 
instant able to repel the attack, and grape they been as dctei mined as the others, we . 
and canister, though fired almost at ran- should have had a little more fun with 
dom, quickly completed the havoc which them. Never was a robbery more dar- 
the musketry began. Hy a little after ingly or more completely pci pet rated, 
four, the combat had nearly ceased, and Lieut. Hailey commanded at the wall, 
by day-break, not an assailant was to be (.'cpf. C’nspin was in command of the 
seen on the field. They carried their dead whole. Yesterday (22d May) some Arabs 
and wounded along with them ; three came to our front on camels ; they were 
only were left behind, and these quickly about 1,800 yaids off. an old sergeant 
died of their wounds. The amount of (Fraser) got a 12-pounder gun levelled at 
the slaughter is unknown, though it them, and knocked one down in splendid 
is ascertained to have been a heavy one. style. The fellows went off like good 
Seven of our men were wounded, two of ones immediately, (apt. Haines was on 
them severely, but none were slain. Three board the Clum/er, about three miles from 
horses, with a large quantity of soldiers’ the scene, and only succeeded in reaching 
Nothing and mess furniture, were cariied the field of action after ull was over. The 
»way. One Arab chief, lhe leader in all commanders of the merchant vessels on 
th* forays, and a perfect firebrand among the station, the Circassian and Man/ 
his people, is said to have been mortally Milchcson. manifested the utmost promp- 
^ounded, and others of authority and titude and anxiety to give assistance. As 
«i*tin$tkm in their own country are he- the captain of the Cncaasian passed the 
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Charger , be observed Capt. Haines get- 
ting into his gig, and immediately follow- 
ed to the scene of action.” 

Another letter gives the following ac- 
count : “ About 230 men, of the Frid- 
ehlee tribe, made their way unobserved 
round the left flank, despite of three guard 
boats, the whole of the sentries, and a 
bright moon. They were discovered after 
effecting an entrance, by the sentry on the 
extreme left, who challenged a body of 
men, and not receiving any answer, fired. 
In a minute, Ghibel Iluddeed Hill, in 
the rear of the left field-work, was crowd- 
ed with them, and a smait fire opened 
from their match-locks into the woik. 
The officers who sleep in tents in rear of 
the field-work at the loot of the hill, with 
the reinforcing parties who had been 
sent down nightly for the last three weeks 
to meet this very attack, had just time to 
run into the work, from the walls of which 
the fire was efficiently returned, with gun 
and musketry, for one hour and a half 
before the Arabs retiied, which they ef- 
fected without impediment, carrying with 
them every thing they could lay their 
hands upon. The tents were only 80 
yards from the field-work, the foot of the 
Ghihcl Iluddeed only 1 10, and the top of 
the hill may recede 70 or 80 yards more. 
In the face of a constant and hiisk fire 
from the whole strength of the field-work, 
180 men, including artillery, they deceiv- 
ed the hill, entered the tents, bioke open 
* every box at their leisure, and abstracted 
the contents of such as they desired, to- 
gether with two horses picketed outside, 
all the cooking pots ot the Europeans, 
about seventy beddings and grc.it coats 
of the native detail, and one musket and 
set of accoutrements belonging to a sepoy 
who was disposing of some impediments 
in his system at the time of their onset. 
From some circumstance, noattempt was 
made to dislodge them with the bayonet, 
or to cut off their retreat by throwing out 
a flanking party from the field-work ; the 
total strength at the wall must have ex- 
ceeded five hundred men with thirteen 
pieces of artillery. The Arabs were un- 
supported, except at a distance by parties 
supposed to have been looking on, hut 
whose numbers cannot be ascertained.” 

One account says : “ The men in the 

fort on the left were anxious to rush out 
and charge the enemy, but were very wisely 
restrained by their officer, as the probabi- 
lity is, that so small a body would have 
been overpowered in a hand-to hand fight 
with swordsmen ” 

The following Station Order was issued 
on the occasion : — 

“Auen, 21j?£ May 1840. 

“ Lieut. -Col. Capon offers his thanks to 
the officers and men of the left field-work 
belonging to 1st Bombay European Regt. 
and 10th N. I., underthe command of Capt. 


Crispin, 16th Regt. N.I., also artillery 
and golondauze, under the command of 
Lieut. Bailey, Artillery, for having re. 
pulsed, at two a.m. this morning, a daring 
attack by a party of Arabs, w ho, favoured 
by the vantage-ground of the hill over- 
looking the field-work, succeeded in 
wounding two rank and file 1st B E.R. 
and four rank and file 10th Regt., leaving 
two dead of their owm number, and 
carrying away many severely wounded. 
Lieut. -Col. Capon will ha\e great plea- 
sure in bringing to the notice of the Com- 
mander-in-chief the zeal and ability with 
which the arduous duties required from 
the troops and departments at Aden con- 
tinue to be executed. He trusts a few 
more days will suffice to convince the 
enemy that their hopes to retake the 
place by treachery will be unavailing, 
equally with the attempt by force.” 

The Bombay Times, in the subjoined 
remarks, shows the facilities which the 
localities present for these attacks 

Nothing can be more harassing than the 
duties of the garrison of Aden, or a more 
annoying or difficult force to guard against 
than these Aiab night attacks. The whole 
Peninsula, separated from the mainland 
by a low neck of land 1,300 feet fiom sea 
to sea, is about tw 7 o square miles in arena, 
and forms the summits and crater of a 
submarine volcano. The rocks aie one 
mass of splintered pinnacles of lava, shoot- 
ing up in some cases to the height of 
nearly 1,800 feet-the whole bearing a 
very close resemblance to a slice cleft off 
the summit of Mount ./Etna, one-fourth 
from the top, and set down in the Arabian 
Sea . in the very crater of this stands the 
town of Aden, and the English canton- 
ments. Against a regular force, Aden 
already is, or could easily be made, im- 
pregnable. A slight field-work wouju 
defend the isthmus, and a few guns placed 
opposite the only two or three landing- 
places the Peninsula contains, could, 
without the least trouble or uncertainty, 
prevent the debarkation of any regular 
torce whatever. But against the system 
of Arab excursions from which Aden has 
suffered, batteries and bastions are in 
vain. An attack in force over the isth- 
mus they never dream of ; ships and 
barges they have none to offer a mark to 
artillery, and they need them not. The 
arts, the discipline, and the weapons ot 
regular warfare, are furnished with no 
visible opponents. But a night attack 
having been agreed upon, these hardy 
and warlike barbarians wade or swim 
from the nearest 6hore till they land on 
ledges of rock inaccessible or invisible to 
the garrison. Their only raiment is their 
turban and the cummerbund ; their only 
arms, the short, strong, formidable swora, 
which they carry in their teeth, to pre- 
serve it from the sea water. To men 
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who can, swim and dive like the seal, 
boats ah(f tiarges would be sheer interrup- 
f ions, scaling-ladders an incumbrance to 
those nimble as the mountain gout, when 
rocks and precipices are in the way. 
Collecting in groups amidst the rocks iu- 
Hi-cessible to every foot but their own, 
and whose dark hues, harmonizing with 
that of their swarthy invuders, serve well 
to conceal their presence— so soon us 
they ascertain that they are assembled in 
sufficient strength, and that night con- 
ceals their movements, they raise a wild 
shout and rush on the outposts or camp of 
the garrison, before the slightest winning of 
their approach can he given, 01 precaution 
taken to meet their attaek. Tine it is 
that their wild ami ferocious onslaughts 
have hitherto always tei minuted m the 
slaughter and defeat of the assailants ; 
hut this method ot assault seems much 
more promising, and is to icgul.ir soldiers 
so much more annoying, than anything 
else that can he attempted, that w e may 
vtiU look tor those daring and icckless 
adventurers peisistmg iu their practice 
till a further continued seiies ot disasters 
shall have taught them their futility. To 
meet them, however, the gaiiison are 
put on the severest and most perilous 
duty the wildest heights, and the most 
conspicuous pinnacles, have nightly to he 
sentinelled — the sites of the sentries ap- 
pearing in the light ot day mmo like the 
stations of hunteis on the watch loi the 
timid and cautious mountain game, than 
the posts of soldiers of a regular nimy 
guarding the appioneh of human toes. 


JXCrKl-'l’A. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, a 
tianslation of a copper-plate grant, by Hall 
Ciinghadai Sliastn, was piesented by the 
spent ary. TIu* diameter is the an< lent 
farm belonging to the caves, and set ms to 
hetliatof the oth century. This date iscon- 
firnied by internal evidence, thedonoi being 
Nagavardhan, the nephew ot Pulakeshi, 
tu whom the date of S, til is given in a 
copper-plate belonging to Major Jei vis, 
a nd quoted by Mr. Elliot in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society. The histoneal 
v alue of this plate consists in establishing 
the fact, that the kingdom of I'ulakeslii, 
"hich was picviou.sly known to extend 
to the most southern parts of India, ex- 
tended as far north as the neighbourhood 
of Nassic. It supplies also the name of 
* ulakcshi’s son and successor, Kuliwar- 
nep, whose title Raja Rnna Rajaha, had 
been already made known by Mr. Elliot. 
P further shews that the Thakuis were 
a t that time of sufficient consequence to 
influence a prince of the country to bestow 
a ^ole village in enum . 

The Times, June 13, says. “During 
AskitJoum. N.S.Vol .‘JJ.No.l^y. 
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the present week, numerous vessels have 
ariived hum Great Hritain and other 
places, and the custom-house is again 
become a scene of indescribable contu- 
sion, which the appraisement of goods 
by parties apparently quite ignorant of 
their maiket value, renders woise con- 
founded. Delay, contusion, plunder, 
with their concomitant evils, will of 
course continue to he the older ot the* 
day, until some vigorous effort is made ut 
cleansing this \ugcan stable.” 

On the ilh June, an action of trespass 
wus brought in the Supreme Point by 
lhie Muee.ihae, a Parsec lady, against 
Ilniimisjce Huijoijce, ot tiie same nation. 
It was icsisted on the plea that the plain- 
tiff was under coverture, being manual to 
one Cuisetjco JTamjoe, who is still alive. 
On examination, it came out that the 
plaintiff was manual about lilty^ears ago, 
and had had sevcial chddien, but a sepa- 
i at ion occuned about thirty years before, 
luit no dual ol divonc was cnteied into. 
(}n icfeicnce to the Pumce Punchayet, it 
was detei mined that, by the Pin see law, 
“ <i man icd woman always is to stay and 
obey her husband’s outer, and she cannot 
do any act unless with the permission of 
her husband, although she can hold pn- 
\ate propeity.” It appealed that the 
plaintiffs husband is a cripple, and his 
brother Mippoitslum, and that she lives on 
tier own money TIu* plea ot eoveiture 
was admitted, and the ease was dismis- 
sed. 

Three of the murderers of (’apt Whif- 
trn have been hi ought into lJomhay. 
Their an; mhiic otheis of them still at 
huge, hut their capture may he soon ex- 
pected. 

l)r Mufti, to whom the Deccan has 
bet n laid under such gn at obligations by 
his unceasing dibits to mtioduee the 
cultivation ol silk, has pet returned from 
Egypt to Hnmbay, ami though his health 
is not re-estahlivhed, and he icceived the 
most tempting otleis to remain in Egypt 
and supei intend the Pasha’s silk cultiva- 
tion, he detei mined to return to India. 

The bench of magistiatcs at Hombay 
has petitioned Government for state lot- 
teries, to impiove the town. 

A disagreeable oeemienee took place 
on the Vutorvt steamer, on Iiei pawage 
to Suez. I. lent Stock, of the "M Itoyals, 
went up to the commander, (apt Oims- 
by, and in an offensive tone demanded 
that time should he more champaign and 
claret placed on the table. The captain 
remoiistiated with him, and soon after 
requested his attendance in his cabin. 
JJeut. Stock having repeatedly refused 
to come, lie was placed under hi rest, but 
was iclcascd. on engaging to behave more 
orderly in future. Hut so far fiom keep- 
ing his engagement, he had no sooner 

(D) 
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reached the quarter-deck, than he came 
up, and felled the captain hy one blow. 
He was placed in irons for the rest of the 
voyage. 

Affairs at Baroda are getting on well ; 
the Guicowar is doing every thing to 
promote his friendship with the Resident 
and the British Government. Proclama- 
tions have been issued, announcing the 
abolition of the suttee and the dismissal of 
Veneeram. It has been resolved to ex- 
pel some of the adherents of that indivi- 
dual the Guicowar’s dominions, and to 
prohibit others from attending the court ; 
while his highness is endeavouring to 
shew every favour to the worthy portion 
of his subjects, and to restore them to 
their former position. We hope our na- 
tive princes will always act on such prin- 
ciples of justice and moderation. — Idur- 
pun , May 15. 

A novel species of sport occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, and is 
thus desciibcd in an extract ot a letter 
Irom that place. — “ We slipped the grey- 
hounds at a fawn, three-parts giown. 
She was licking the dogs hollow, when a 
wolt took up the running, and actually in 
our presence pricked the lawn When 
we came up, the wolf and greyhounds 
were mouthing it, and bent on its de- 
struction, without evincing the slightest 
hostility to each other. We brought the 
lawn into the cantonment alive. Another 
wolf joined after it was taken, and it was 
with great difficulty they could be kept 
off from seizing it. I had no spear, and 
they came up within three yards of me, 
snarling and howling.” 

The following is the “opium memo- 
randum,” to May 28. — Indore — Passes 
granted up to the 2d inst , (55C chests ; 
ditto from the 2d to the 14th inst , 290 ; 
total, 91(5. Imported — Balance of last 
year’s impoitation, 0,667 chests; imported 
on the 25th inst. on account of the season 
1839-40, 20; total. 6,093. Exported, 
up to the 26th inst., 9 chests. 

The members of the Native Education 
Society have declared their dissatisfaction 
with the formation of the Board of Edu- 
cation, as lately constituted by the Go- 
vernment, and have presented a petition 
or remonstrance on the subject. The 
object of their petition is for the purpose 
of entitling them to elect four members of 
the board, inz., one European m addition 
to three natives. They wish also to 
have the election of the secretary vested 
in the board. 


tffglon. 

The Ceylon Herald, May 15, publishes 
the “ real circumstances ” which led to 
the correspondence between the Rev. 


Mr. Harris, a Baptist ft totality arK( 
the military authorities (rfcflHted to in 
last vol. p 218), as follows 
About eight months ago, a stage Was 
erected, and theatrical representations 
given by certain men of the 95th regk 
ment, for the amusement of the garrison. 
No sooner was this done, than a hue and 
cry was instantly raised by the Baptist 
preacher and his partisans ; a pamphlet 
was printed and circulated, denouncing 
the stage as infamous and damnable. 
This had no apparent effect, as the at- 
tendance at the theatre, far from dimi- 
nishing, seemed greatly to increase. 
Another expedient was then resorted to; 
hand-hills, condemnatory of the stage, 
were circulated throughout Colombo, and 
met with a fate similar to that ol the 
pamphlet. As a dernier resort, field- 
preaching was set on foot, even on the 
private parade-ground, and at the very 
doors ot the barracks, 'The language 
used on these occasions was calculated 
not only to eradicate that feeling of 
subordination to their superiors which is 
the mam stay of the Buti.sh army, but 
tended in the highest degree to promote 
quail els upon religious topics among the 
men, which had never occurred before in 
the regiment. To such a height had 
these disorders risen, that the oldest and 
most respectable of the non-commissioned 
ofticcis ot the regiment reported to (ol. 
Campbell, that the soldiers in gene- 
ral were extremely annoyed at tins bar- 
rack door preaching, and they feaied that, 
unless it were prevented, serious injury 
might accrue, even to the persons of the 
preachers themselves, and that it would 
increase the quarrels and dispute'* 
which already annoyed all the good and 
well-behaved men in the barrack-rooDK 
Col. Campbell immediately made the 
necessary inquiries, and, consequently, 
gave a verbal order, that no soldiers ol 
ins corps were to congregate round any 
field-pieacher in the vicinity of the bar- 
racks, and at the same time he assured 
his men, that the oftener they attended 
at the houses of divine worship to a Inch 
they respectively belonged, when duty 
did not prevent them, the better pleased 
would he he. In justice to Col. Camp- 
bell, we must say, that there does not 
exist a commanding officer who lay ' i 
greater stress upon the piety and moral I 
behaviour of his men. The Anabaptist | 
in the 95th regt. amount to two, who 
were converted by Mr. Harris himself 
One of them was in the habit of actings I 
that reverend person’s clerk, and i» * 
man of bad character. The mun we 
have alluded to went up to one of the 
preachers, when preaching near the W' 
racks, and encouraged him to prom" j 
shaking hands with him in such a ridi^n 
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Ions familiar way as to excite the scorn 
aR d contempt of Ins comrades. Col. 
Campbell very properly forbad him to re- 
peat such, scenes in the immediate front 
and vicinity of the barracks. Col. Camp- 
bell refuses leave to none of his men ; on 
the contrary, he is always pleased to have 
it in his power give it, when their ob- 
ject is to attend divine worship. 

The “ salt monopoly is undergoing 
discussion in the Ceylon papers. It is 
said that this monopoly, which brings in 
toGovernment a gross revenue of C.’KkOOO 
per annum, yields only a net profit of 
£18,000, whilst it occasions the price of 
salt to be 2s. 4<1. a bushel. 


Henan g. 

H.M.S. Larne, with the transports 
Ernautl , Defiance , Kdmon stone, and In- 
dian Oak, with the first division ot the 
China expedition, ai rived at Penang on 
the Kith, 17th, and 18th Apnl. The 
first three vessels had the Cameronnins 
on board, and the presence of that splen- 
did regiment had infused gaiety into the 
settlement, 'The privates were not suf- 
fered to land. The Rohomance, contain- 
ing the head-quarteis of the regiment, 
dal not arrive till the 10th. The weather 
during the voyage had been fine; winds 
very light, but generally favom able ; the 
troops were healthy ; six men had died; 
all but one of cholera. The licet left 
Penang for Singapore on the 6th of May, 
and it was not expected that the expedi- 
tion would take its departure liom Singa- 
pore till the 24-th May, when it would 
proceed at once to China, where, accord- 
ing to some, the land loree w as to march 
to Pekin ; according to others, Canton 
and other sea-ports w'ere to be first bom- 
barded, and Cliusan occupied. These, 
however, are the mere conjectures of per- 
sons without means ot certain knowledge. 
Hie Madagascar steamer, with Commo- 
dore Bremer on board, did not arrive till 
the 5th Muy, having encountered rough 
weather ; all her fuel was expended, and 
she was obliged to burn the yaids and 
studding-sail booms, to keep up the 
steam. The Wellesley and Druid were 
at Singapore. 

. A Calcutta paper, of June 22d, mcn- 
tions the safe ariival at Singapore of the 
three transports containing the Camera- 
mans. 

H.M. sloop Aherine put into Penang 
on the 5th May, having been separated 
rom the transports containing the second 
•vision of the expedition (including the 
vth regt.), namely, the Sulimance, Ma- 
Mermaid, Isabella Robertson, 
and Marian, which she had in 
The Madagascar saw some of 


these transports, but was not near enough 
to speak with them. 

Large accessions to Hie expedition 
hud been collected, and shipments of up- 
wards of three hundred bead of cattle, 
with extensive quantities of hay packed 
and secured in bales, wcigliingubout ninety 
catties each, had gone on to Singapore, 
and others were immediately following. 
Every necessary of life continued daily to 
rise m price in the bazar ; the rates of 
eait and eooley hire had doubled; the 
copper currency, which for a long time 
maintained the discount ot 1 10 pice per 
dollar, had advanced to 100 pice; being 
one pice above the Company’s established 
rute. There has been a strike amongst 
several of the labourers in the spice and 
other gardens belonging to different pio- 
puetors, in consequence of more piolit 
being insured them by cutting and selling 
grass and following other occupations now 
so advantageously holding loith here in 
the projected expedition. 


ittalacra. 

We have heai d of the appearance in 
the noighbouihood of the lliids’ Nests 
Islands of several piratical pralms, but 
believe they are only detached vessels be- 
longing to the fleet of the famous TiianKo 
Mahomed Snail. It appears, by private 
letters h om Penang, that in coiiscqucncp 
of eeitam information, the gun-boat sta- 
tioned at that settlement had proceeded 
to the islands, lor the pm pose of intei- 
cepting the fleet; but on ai living in close 
proximity to them, the commander of 
the gun-boat found that the squadron of 
prahiis nuizmg about there piescntcd too 
toinudable a hunt; feanng to be over- 
poweied by numbers, as the Malays were 
prepaimg to do battle by getting up their 
boarding-nettings, &c., be vuy prudently 
lip helm and ran away lor Penang. We 
1 1 ust, notwithstanding, that the Duma, 
uiiieh pioceeded to the islands, will 
In mg a good account of them on her re- 
turn. — Weekly Hey., Aynl 2. 


ISurmafl. 

Intelligence from Rangoon, of the .‘Kith 
March, ronfiims the previous statement, 
of every thing being in the utmost tran- 
quillity thete. although there wms a per- 
fect knowledge ot the preparation ot an 
expedition for China, and of its proceed- 
ing to its destination. The intelligence 
seemed to create no sensation amongst 
the Burmese ut Rangoon. A report had 
readied that place of an insurrection 
having broken out in a village a very few 
miles to the north of Amarapoora. 
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tymia* 

Extract of a letter, dated Busliire, 29th 
April : — 

Mahomed Shall entered Ispahan on 
the 26th February, followed by several 
thousand troops, and accompanied by the 
most influential grandees of his court, as 
well as by the French consul and Tmkish 
ambassudor. No sooner was the entiy of 
the royal visitor formally announced, than 
he took the chi best steps to biing those 
inimically disposed to his gou’inment to 
condign punishment. A coii'jmacy was 
discovered against the couit of Telienm, 
ill which weie implicated the gi eater 
number of the Syeds and Mullahs, and 
almost all the magnates of the city. 
Some of those misci cants weic behead- 
ed, others shot, and agicat niimlicr ba- 
nished to Abasabad and Ma/andcran. A 
census of the population of hp.ih.m was 
taken by ordei of the Shall, and a hue of 
six tomans imposed upon each of the 
houses, whose inmates were found to 
have been directly conn rued in the plot. 
The Jews and Clmstians were entirely 
free from a participation in this ticuson- 
uble affair, and were m consequence pro- 
nounced by Ins majesty to be loyal ami 
faithful subjects. The exercise of this 
Draconian severity on the unruly and le- 
fractory of the city, though cruel and ar- 
bitrary, was nevertheless essentially ne- 
cessary, and its results will be products e 
of great good to the generality of the in- 
habitants. In tact, the gi cutest good of 
the greater number will lie promoted by 
this prompt and summary pioeeedmg of 
the Shall. The imposition of the fine 
was, however, uijiid'cious and perhaps 
unnecessary. — Cal Cant . , June 5. 

Accounts from Tabriz of the 22d June 
state, that the Shall was then on Ins re- 
turn to 'Teheran. 'The French embassy 
had left Ispahan on its way hack to 
France, having failed in the principal ob- 
ject of its mission, namely, the esta- 
blishment of consuls in different parts of 
Persia, and the conclusion ol a commer- 
cial treaty. 

€tje Hratmut <Rulf. 

Letters from Mocha state that Ibrahim 
Puslia had collected all his troops there, 
with the intention ot sending them hy 
sea to Egypt. He has appointed two 
Arab shetks, who are brothers, to be go- 
vernors ot Mocha and Hodeida. Trize 
had been given over lo the care of a kadi. 
One thousand ot the irregular troops had 
sailed from Mocha, and tiie remainder 
were waiting for means of tunsport. 

The coffee which had been collected 
by Mahomed Alt’s agents, had been 
sold by the orders of the governor to an 
English merchant. It appears, also, that 


considerable alarm was spread among the 
mercantile classes, in those districts of 
Arabia, lest, on the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian troops, they should he attacked 
and plundered by the Bedouins. — Bom. 
Cour , June 2. 

We mitlei stand that so soon as Hodei- 
da hail been evacuated by the retreating 
foices ot Mahomed Ali, the natives had 
compelled flu* payment of 1,20,000 Dutch 
crowns, and passed an edict that no K>- 
rmgee ( European) should ride on horse, 
brick or pass out at the Mecca gate. 
Mocha will he the next to have its turn, 
and it is believed will be visited hy a 
similar infliction. — Bom. Tunes, June. 13. 


(Pattern Africa. 

Letters fioni Mozambique, dated 10th 
of April, complain of the conduct of the 
Bntish crui/ers on tlnit station, which 
capture almost every ship that appeals 
there; among other instances, is quoted 
that of the ‘■ehooner Pnhnha ot Daman, 
which port she left the end of January 
last, with a eaigo of piece-goods, timber , 
and rice, accoidmg to the annual custom 
of pei sons horn that place. 'The ground 
of her being taken, on her entrance into 
the nvei of Mozambique, was that, on a 
search, some wooden stocks were found 
on hoard, which, the cruizers contended, 
could he loi no other purpose than to 
keep slaves down. Another \esscl from 
Dm was also taken, belonging to a mei- 
eliant tlieie named Dew chain! Ebri. Much 
dissatisfaction is expressed at those cap- 
tures, inasmuch as there was no proof of 
their being slavcis. Those vessels gene- 
rally return to India laden with oranges, 
ivoiy, and diffeient sorts of gums, which 
they sell at Bombay and elsewhcic. 
There are also accusations made hy the 
Portuguese against the captains of the 
Engli-.li cruizers tor taking the crews out 
of various vessels, and landing them at 
uninhabited parts of the coast of Akira, 
whete they are left to perish or woik for 
tnemselves. It appears that very strong 
representations on this subject have been 
addressed hy the authorities of Mozam- 
bique to the Portuguese government and 
Cortes. 

That country was also visited in the 
beginning of April by a fearful tempest, 
which caused the loss of many ships, 
French, American, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Ac. hi the interior, numbers of 
the coco nut and other valuable tires 
were destioyed by this hurricane, winch 
appears to be the stune that ravaged the 
Mauritius. 

The new governor, Senhor Marinho, 
who lately had the command at the Cap* 
de Verde Islands, arrived in Mozambique 
on the 1st of April. — Bom. Cour., June'2» 
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(ffijtna. 

The last overland mail from Bombay 
brought no news of any importance from 
China. The Ariel, which ai rived at 
Calcutta in the beginning of June, left 
China on the lltli April. Although 
engaged as a government packet, to cariy 
despatches from Capt Elliot to the Ben- 
gal authorities she brought no mail, or 
letters from the community. The Indian 
papers, therefore, contain tncicly a lew 
gleanings of intelligence, but they alibi'd 
no additional information as to the state 
ot affairs when the vessel lei t It appeals 
tliut the Chinese are making active prepa- 
rations tor defence. Edicts had been 
published, offciing scum dollars a month 
to every one who would join the army, 
and the women had been oideied into the 
interior. Some accounts say that there 
was a backwardness on the pint ot volun- 
teers, and that the people rejoiced at 
the prospect of a visit hum the English. 
The Kwang chow- too ot Canton had 
issued an edict, stiietly cautioning the 
Americans and other forcigneis to avoid 
all intercom se and connexion with the 
English. 

The Water Witch, opium-ship, was 
safe at Macao on the lltli Apnl, and 
was to sail lor Ilong-kong on the 18th, 
and thence return to Calcutta. She had 
a brush with some mandarin boats, hut 
was never in any danger. 

'l’he latest accounts state that opium 
was selling on the coast at l)is. GOO to 
700 per chest 

'Idle Canton Ila/is/cr , Apiil 7, states 
that three Englidi gentlemen went on 
boa nl the chop boats lying off the I.ccii- 
fnng temple, in the inner haibour, con- 
taining a division of the imperial invinci- 
bles. There were fifteen, containing 
about five hundred soldieis, and the chop 
boatmen said that four hundred more 
were hourly expected. Theie are ulso 
two or three government row-boats. 
The men weie civil, and employed in 
cooking or eating their breakfasts. In 
the court yard of the temple there arc 
three brass and thiee long guns. They 
are not mounted on carnages, but on 
four-footed iron stands, about two feet 
high, on the fulcrum of which they tra- 
verse; the breech rests on the ground. 
It must be impossible to take a good aim 
with guns thus mounted. 

A great number ot gun-boats, it is 
said as many as thirty, are being built at 
Canton, to be employed in the suppres- 
sion of the opium smuggling trade on the 
coast. The boats are to be ol superior 
size and construction, well manned, and 
each urined with several guns, though 
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there is some difficulty to effect the latter, 
the arsenals in Canton at present not be- 
ing able to muster more than nine guns. 

There is every prospect ot Air. Milne, 
the chief mate of the Coioaajee Family, 
recovering from the wound he deceived 
Ironi Capt. Dunbar, who is to be sent to 
Singapore lor ti ial. 

The nature and extent of the opera- 
tions intended to be earned on against 
China, on the arnval of the expedition, 
are matters of vague conjecture. The 
homhaidment of Canton and other sea- 
ports on the coast, and the conveyance of 
a body ot tioops duect to Peking, arc 
suggested, rather than assert'd, in the 
pnvate letters horn the expedition. One 
wntcr says it is confidently given out that 
the two foits in the lloguo arc to be 
blown up, as the tiist measure of ven- 
geance. “ Eiom the Hogue the expedi- 
tion is to go to Pedicle ; but the general 
unpiessjon is, that it the licet dot's not 
get there before ()<*tobei,it will be frozen 
up lor six months at least I" 

4 he expedition, meanwhile, is receiv- 
ing tomudahlc accretions of strength, 
which support the hypothesis that the 
war is to he piosecuted upon a grand 
scale. The hind foice, by which the 
conquest of I he Chinese empire it to he 
achieved, has been augmented from three 
to five thousand men, a regiment ot Eu- 
ropeans having sailed fiom Ceylon, und 
one of natives from Madras. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the naval branch. Tin; 
Blenheim, 7 !■ guns, sailed direct for China 
fiom Poitsmouth on the I7th February; 
Ah Iodic , h 1-guns, from the ('ape; Wellcs- 
leif, 71- guns, Iroin the Indian station; 
Blonde , 4G, direct from Plymouth on the 
2Gth Felnuaiy; Druid , 1H, from the Cape 
via Sydney, 5th November ; Pylades, IK, 
direct from Plymouth, on the 23d Fe- 
in nary ; Nimrod , 20, from Plymouth on 
the 24th February (with duplicate in- 
structions lor Admiral Elliot); ModestC) 
18, from the ('ape, 5th November; 
Wandjier, 18, sailed fur the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 12th ol February, 
from Plymouth, with orders to Admiral 
Elliot to proceed with all his corvettes 
and take the command in China. Besides 
these .ships another seventy-four has been 
despatched. The following vessels are 
also to hum part of the fleet : the Pique , 
.38 ; Andromache , 28 ; ton vessels from 
the Indian station, from 18 to 28 guns 
each, part of the Indian navy; two ves- 
sels from the Cape station, 18 guns eaeli ; 
two Irom the South American station, 18 
ami 28 guns each ; two from the New 
South Wales station, 18 to 28 guns each; 
two large war steamers. 
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JButcf) Sinaia. 

The Avenbode (Hague paper) gives the 
following particulars of the disaster which 
has lately befallen the island of Tcrnate: — 
“ On the morning of the 2d of February, 
the air appeared dark and threatening ; a 
strong north-west wind, accompanied by 
heavy rain, drove the clouds impetuously 
along ; and everything seemed to indicate 
some extraordinary phenomenon. A thick 
smoke soon arose from the crater, accom- 
panied by a loud subterraneous noise, like 
thunder, while boding lava and hot ashes 
burnt and destroyed everything on which 
they fell. In the evening the stones pro- 
jected from the crater could be distin- 
guished among the flames, which frequ ntly 
rose to a great height. This destructive 
eruption lasted twenty-four hours, and 
ended with a frightful subterraneous noise, 
so great, that persons close together could 
not hear each other speak. On the 14th 
of February, at night, a loud noise was 
heard, accompanied by a slight trembling 
of the ground, which grow every moment 
more violent. As the shocks became more 
severe, most of the people left their ha- 
bitations. At half-past three in the morn- 
ing, while the rain fell in torrents, a vio- 
lent shock was felt ; the people could 
hardly keep their feet, the houses were 
shaken, and most of the buildings fell. In 
many pluces the earth opened and imme- 
diately closed again. On the 15th, nn ex- 
tremely violent shock was felt ; men and 
animals hastened to the waterside and 
filled all the boats, without distinction of 
rank. The fear was so great that some 
went a great distance through the water, 
in order to reach a boat to escape being 
swallowed up by the earth, which opened 
from time to time. When the fury of the 
storm was past, and the poor inhabitants 
had in some measure recovered their 
fright, they perceived how complete their 
ruin : possessions were laid waste, the most 
costly spices, and numerous other produc- 
tions were buried under ruins ; not a piece 
of furniture saved, and not one stone house 
in all Ternate remained standing. Even 
Fort Orange, which has withstood several 
earthquakes for these two hundred years, 
has given way on this occasion. The pri- 
vate injury is estimated at 900,000 florins. 
The shocks were felt at Gilolo and Ti- 
dor, but no damage was done. No lives 
were lost. Most of the people will leave 
the island and settle elsewhere/’ 


fluetnUantia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The accounts from Sydney afford con- 
tinued indications of the rapid increase of 


trade at this colony. ' 1* the months of 
January and February no less than 70 ves- 
sels entered Port Jackson, the burthen of 
which was 28,499 tons. 

Complaint is made of the disordered 
state of the merchant-service. Scarcely 
a vessel comes into harbour from which 
the greater part or all of the crew do not 
desert, and the streets of Sydney are in- 
fested with the crowd of deserters. Tins 
is in part attributed to the practice of gi- 
ving advance-notes for wages ; which the 
seamen obtain from several masters, get 
them cashed, and then hide themselves till 
the vessels leave. 

The total amount of exports for the 
year was .£871,092, anincrease on the pre- 
vious year of £100,759. The exports 
were to Great Britain £570, 3G4 ; to British 
possessions, £14 1,193 ; to New Zealand, 
£9 1,721; to the South Sea Islands, £1,3 17; 
to the United States, £18,568 ; to the 
Fisheries, £31,729 ; and to Foreign States, 
£7,170. The most important article is 
wool, of which 6,597,981 lbs., valued at 
£397,298, was exported to Great Britain, 
except one cargo, valued at £12,400, to 
the United States. This is an addition 
of a million pounds on the quantity ex- 
ported in 1838. Twelve hundred and 
twenty-nine tons of black oil, valued at 
£11,341 ; and twelve hundred and seven- 
ty-nine tuns of sperm oil, valued at 
£111,280, were exported, principally to 
Great Britain. British Goods, valued at 
£133,317, were exported, principally to 
the British dominions, NewZealand, and the 
South Sea Islands. In the year 1838, the 
imports were valued at £1,500,803, and 
the exports at £770,333 ; the balance of 
trade against the colony thus being 
£736,470. In 1839, the value of the im- 
ports was £2,031,649, and the exports 
£871,092 ; the imports thus overbalancing 
the exports by £1,160,557. The imports 
include apparel, slops, &e., 101,445 pack- 
ages, the principal part of which were im- 
ported from Britain ; agricultural imple- 
ments, 4817 packages, which were almost 
solely imported from the mother country. 
From Great Britain the imports were 
£1,239,600; from the British colonies, 
£31,326 ; from foreign states, £194,697 ; 
from the United States of America, 
£23,093 ; from whale fisheries, £186,212 ; 
from the South.Sea Islands, £3,803 ; from 
New Zealand/ £70,923 ; making in all 
a grand total of £2,031,649. 

A fire took place at Sydney on the 18th 
March, which destroyed the royal hotel, 
and old theatre, occasioning damages to 
the amount 20,000/. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Hobart Town papers to the 24 th of 
March have been received. A malignant 
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fever, of the low typhoid form, had raged 
itt the neighbourhood for three months. It 
is said to have originated from negligence 
in the gaols, and to have spread through 
the Colonial Hospital, into the country at 
large. Its progress, which is almost en- 
tirely confined to the convict classes, was 
concealed (so the papers say) from the 
Governor. The Hobart Town Courier 
and the Review attribute it to the bad 
bread and provisions of the convict popu- 
lation, and the adulteration of flour in ge- 
neral use. Latterly, the anxiety on this 
gubject had abated. The crops are descri- 
bed as in good condition. The price of 
bread fluctuated from Is. to Is. 2d. the four- 
pound loaf ; wbru gold at 10s. to 11s.; 
flour at 25s. to 32s. per 100 lbs. A return 
made of the revenue for the quarter ended 
December 31st, showed the receipts to be 
£35,200, and the expenditure .£31,975. 
The customs had increased at the rate of 
£10,000 a-year. Joint stock companies 
were becoming very numerous, and among 
the number is one for supplying the new 
colonies with sheep, 30,000 of which had 
been purchased for exportation to South 
Australia and Port Phillip. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The accounts from this colony are to 
the 29th of February. A bill has been 
introduced into the legislative Council for 
a municipal corporation in Adelaide ; and 
regulations have been issued for the forma- 
tion of a militia. It is extremely difficult 
to arrive at the truth as to the piogiess of 
this colony. Its founders’ organ here de- 
scribes it as “ going u-heud " briskly. The 
Tinies warns intending emigrants of 
“the fulse hopes held out.” The local 
papers mention various overland jourmes 
with horses, cattle, and 1,500 sheep. 
Flour was scarce, and sold at £8 10s. per 
barrel, or £50 per ton for seconds. 

PORT PHILLIP. 

Accounts of a very favourable tenor ore 
sent from Port Phillip, which appears to be 
steadily advancing. The settlers are ship- 
ping the produce of their flocks direct to this 
country, in no inconsiderable quantity, and 
are alive to the necessity of exercising every 
care in the preparation of it. All that was 
wanted was an influx of labourers. The 
colonists had formed themselves into a so- 
ciety to protect their interests, and see that 
the revenue arising from the sale of crown 
lands was not misapplied. A serious draw- 
back to this new settlement appears to be 
the high price of food, the supplies of corn 
from Hobart Town and Sydney being very 
irregular. Ships’ stores are said to be very 
scarce at Melbourne, and vessels from Eng- 
land are recommended to carry out plen- 
tiful supplies of them, especially rope, yarn, 


sail-cloth, and iron! A Pastoral and Agri- 
cultural Society has been formed on the 
principles of the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. 

A Van Diemen’s Land paper mentions 
that re-emigration had taken place from 
Port Phillip to New Zealand ; that the 
prosperity of Port Phillip had been much 
exaggerated ; prices were high and work 
44 uncertain." 

Reports have been made by Captain 
Moore, of the revenue cutter Prince George, 
of the capabilities of Portland Bay and 
Western Port. It is unfavourable as to 
the former, which is much exposed to the 
S.E. winds, and can never be a place of 
importance. The harbour of the latter is 
well protected, but the navigation of the 
bay is difficult. A stratum of coal was 
found on the East side of the hay, but it is 
of inferior quality. 

The blacks are said to be troublesome 
and dangerous neighbours of the settle- 
ment, attacking the property of the set- 
tlers and firing upon them. 


ilrto Zral.ntD. 

Letters from the Bay of Islands describe 
the work of settlement as proceeding vigo- 
rously at Port Nicholson. Capt. Hobson, 
it is said, by the urbanity of his manners, 
had made himself very popular. Mr. Short- 
land, the first police magistrate, has al- 
ready mitered upon the duties of his office : 
he has been left behind at the Bay of Is- 
lands, by the governor, during his trips to 
the River Thames and Port Nicholson, ufi 
his representative. The new appointments 
me the following: — Mr. George Cooper, 
formerly controller at Sydney, to be col- 
lector of customs, and to act as treasurer, 
in which capacity he will, for the present, 
be charged with the whole pecuniary trans- 
actions of the Government : salary £600 
a year. Mr. Felton Mathew, formerly o£ 
the surveyor-general’s department of New 
South Wales, and lately town-surveyor of 
Sydney, to be acting surveyor-general of 
New Zealand, with a salary of £100 a year. 
Mr. Willoughby Shortlaml’s salury is £300 
a year. 

Labour is abundant and cheap, and there 
is plenty of work. 

©ape of ©006 #)ope. 

Cape papers to the 2Gth of June state 
that the small -pox was abating, though it 
still prevailed in the country districts. The 
remark of the Zuul Afnkaan , that 44 the 
farmers should not allow themselves to he 
frightened away from the market," shows 
the extent of the apprehension. , 

At a meeting of the legislative council 
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on the 13th of May, Mr. Ebden moved 
the following resolutions : — 

“ That it is the opinion of this Council, 
that the produce of the sale of waste 
lands in this colony shall in future form a 
distinct fund for the promotion of emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom, according 
to the principle contained m Lord John 
Itusselrs instructions to the Land and 
Emigration Board. 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, 
it is highly expedient, under the present 
situation of the colony, that a hoard be 
forthwith appointed by his excellency for 
the purpose of collecting accurate statisti- 
cal details of all the waste lands through- 
out the colony, and for carrying into effect 
the several provisions set forth in Lord 
John Russell's instructions to the Land 
and Emigration Board recently submitted 
to the House of Commons.” 

In enforcing lus resolutions, which, he 
said, he brought forward for the purpose 
of enabling the colony to participate m 
the benefits of that “wise and salutaiy 
measure,” the appointment of the Land 
and Emigration Board, Mr IChden took 
occasion to praise Sir Benjamin 1)’ Urban, 
the neglect of whose “ prophetic voice” 
had left the colonists to deplore “ a land 
denuded of its population, its flocks and 
its herds.” The Governor could not suf- 
fer such reflections to he east on her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he called Mr. 
Ebden to order : he threatened to adjourn 
the meeting, and Mr. Ebden retiamed 
from praising his Excellency's piedeccssor. 

The Caffre depredations continued. 

For the first time m the annals of the 
colonyt, a Caffre chief had appealed to the 
courts of law for redress against the pub- 
lisher of a libel on lus ehaiaeter. A cor- 
respondent of the Colonial Tunes bad 
charged Pato, the Caffre chief, with order- 
ing a trader, Bezant by name, to be bar- 
barously murdered ; it was also said that, 
for a “ similar crime,” Pato had been 
“ disgracefully kicked# out of the officer’s 
quarters at Fort Peddic.” The proceed- 
ings were by criminal information, and 
Pato swore that he was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him. An objection, that 
Pato, not being a British subject, could 
not institute criminal proceedings, was 
overruled. The ease of Peltier was cited 
by the plaintiff s counsel. The trial was 
put off till the defendant could procure 
witnesses from Caffrelund. 

' The graham’s -town papers state that 
the Caffre 1 depredations had of late assumed 
a more serious aspect. An inquiry had 
been set on foot, which it was thought 
would inculpate three of the white popu- 
lation, as a regular organized body, who 
had carried on a species of traffic with the 
frontier Cadres in cattle and other rob- 
berries. 


ISept. 

fWaurlthw. 

The details we have received of the ef- 
fects produced in the country by the 
tiesh calamity, the dreadful tempest, that 
lias assailed us, aie as yet extremely cir- 
cumscribed, but, to judge from the fright- 
ful devastation which it Ims occasioned 
in town, we must be prepared to expect 
news of a most afflicting nature. It is 
long, indeed, since the town of Port 
Louis lias been so severely and so 
roughly handled. Buildings which had 
been just erected, and which, to all ap- 
peaianee, weie most solidly constiueted, 
have been destioyed; trees, which hail 
defied the violence of twenty lnmiciino*, 
have been some of them twisted, snapped, 
and hi oken short oil, and others entirely 
upiooted. The streets are best! owed with 
the wrecks ot unroofed houses, demo 
fished walls, seatteied palings, and broken 
trees; and the townofleis at the piesent 
moment a sad and melancholy spectacle. 

From the Gth inst. the weather had 
been rainy, hut until the evening of the 
8th no indication whatever was otfeied ot 
an approaching hurncane. It was then 
only that the baiometer, which had sul- 
fered some slight oscillations since the 
morning, underw'cnt a considerable fall, 
and that oidors were issued L> the ship- 
ping in the hai hour to strike then masts 
and yards, to doable their mootings, mid 
otherwise to prepare for tin* coming 
storm. The wind then blew fiom the 
S.E. Duung the early part of the 
night flieie were seveial heavy squalls, 
sufficiently seveie to break and to uproot 
a numbei of tiees, and to throw down 
many wooden enclosures. It was not, 
however, until the night was Imtlier ad- 
vanced, that the huirieane thoroughly de- 
clared itself. At between ten and eleven 
o’clock, the wind began to blow with 
considerable foiee. Towards one it ie- 
doubled in fury, and until about half-past 
two, such was the violence of the gust 1 ', 
that the most solidly-built bouses were 
shaken by them. There fell at the same 
time so immense a quantity of rain, 
that in certain parts of the town, persons 
occupying the ground floors ol houses bad 
two and three feet of water in their 
apartments. "VVc ourselves bad nearly 
lost, from the same cause, the printing 
materials of our establishment. At two 
o’clock in the morning, the two livulets 
of the Company’s garden overflowed their 
banks with so much force, that the whole 
of the garden W'as submerged, and 
the lower rooms of the houses environing 
it, were inundated to a height df three 
feet from the ground. 

At 4< o’clock in the morning, the wind 
had entirely ceased. — Cerneen, April 1”. 


Asiatic Intelligence,— Mauritius* 



DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House , July 31. 

A Special General Court of Froprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was tti 19 day 
held at the Company’s House in Leaden, 
hall Street, for the purpose of consider- 
ing several questions. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (W. B. Bayley, Esq.) 
acquainted the Court that certain ac- 
counts and papers, which had been laid 
before Parliament since the last general 
Court, were now submitted to the pro- 
prietors, in conformity with the By-law, 
cap. i. sec. 3. 

The titles of the papers were then 
read as follow : — 

Accounts (eleven classes) of receipts and disburse- 
ments of the home treasury of the East-India Com- 

K , from 1st May 1H30 to 30th April 1)140, accord- 
o provisions of 3d and 4th Wm. IV. 

Copies of nil correspondence of the present Go- 
vernor of India relating to the hill coolies: and also. 
Copies of all reports made to the Governor-gene- 
ral on the same subject. 

Statements showing the number of special com- 
missioners and deputy collectors engaged in the re- 
sumption of rent-free I uuls in fteng.il, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares ; together with the amount of 
the annual salaries of e.uh class of the above offi- 
cer* respectively, and the yearly aggregate thereof 
in each year, from the period of the appointment 
of the said special commissioners and deputy col- 
lectors, to the latest period, in so far as the same 
can be complied with : 

Of the number of persons employed under the 
names of aumeens, vakeels, gaendahs, or other ap- 
pellation, constituting the establishments respec- 
tively of the special commissioners and deputy col- 
lectors engaged in the resumption of lands ; toge- 
ther with the amount of salaries, commissions, and 
other allowances, on account of such establish- 
ments, for each vear or portion of a year respec- 
tively, from the date of the appointment of the said 
special commissioners and deputy collectors, to the 
latest period, in so far as the same ran be complied 
with: 

Showing the aggregate number of cases tried by 
the deputy collectors, the sum total of the estimated 
jutnma or assessment of the same, the total number 
k c,fle8 decWed in favour of the Government, with 
the annual assessment thereof ; the number of cases 
decided against the Government, and the sum total 
of the annual assessment of the same ; the number 
of cases appialed fiom the decision of the deputy 
collectors to the special commissioners by Govern- 
ment and by private individuals respectively; the 
number of cases decided by the special commis- 
•loners for and against the Government, with the 
amount, or estimated total amount, in both cases, 
°f the jumma or assessment, from the period of the 
appointment of those officers (distinguishing in the 
above cases lands held by a life tenure from others), 
*.°&®ther with the number of cases pending respec- 
uvely before the deputy collectors and special coin- 
mUiUoner*, In so far as the same can be complied 

f S i2f? nent l be amount proposed to be trans- 
* r °m the Company’s cash to the n-edit of 
if m d fr* benefit of the widows and families 
officers and clerks of the regular home esta- 
oiwjunent of the East-India Company, and to the 
£®dJt of the fund for the benefit of the widows and 
I^rioes of extra clerks and others of the said esta- 
blishment, as compensation under an arrangement 
Mnctkmed by the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India (No. iu8). 

Asiat.Journ. N.S. Voi-.33.No.l 29. 


Resolutions of the Court of Directors of tin 
East-India Company, being warrants or instru 
m°nts granting any pension, salary, or gratuity. 

Lists specifying the particulars of compensation 
proposed to lie granted to certain persons lately Ir 
the seivice of the East India Company, under ar 
arrangement sanctioned by the Board of Com mis 
sioncrs for the Affairs of India (Non. 105, 10(5, anii 

COFFEE DOTIES. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
Court was specially summoned for the 
purpose of laying before the proprietors, 
in conformity with the By-law, cap. i. 
sec. 3, the draught of a bill introduced 
into Parliament, entitled “ A Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the Cus- 
toms,” which proposed to effect a change 
in the duty on coffee. However, it ap- 
peared from the report of a conversation 
on the subject, which took place in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday even- 
ing last, that the bill was withdrawn. 
{Hear, hear l) As soon as the Court of 
Directors heard that such a measure was 
before Parliament, they thought it right 
to call the special attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control to it* and 
for that purpose they addressed a letter 
to the right hon. gentleman, which should 
now be read. 

The clerk then read the following 
letter:— 

East-India House, July 22, 1 <140. 
Sm :— I am commanded by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East- India Company to request you 
will have the goodness to call the immediate atten- 
tion of the Bo ird of Commissioners to the rliangc 
In the coffee duties contemplated m the Bill now 
in progress, which, by reducing the duly In all 
cases cx< epling that or coffee not the produce of 
“ a British posscs.ion,” but brought from a British 
port within the limits of the Company's charter, 
will increase the disadvantage to winch the cofl'co 
grown in Mysore is already subjected. 

The Court very much regret that the question 
which they have raised regarding the produce of 
native states generally is still undecided, and that 
there is little prospi et of a decision being passed 
upon It for some time to come. 

But as, whatever view may lie taken of the ge- 
neral question, the uniform opinion of all who 
have heen questioned regarding Mysore seems to 
tie, that practically and essentially It is a British 
possession, the Court earnestly trust that, through 
the timely interference of the Board previously to 
the passing of the present Customs Bill, words may 
be introduced declaring that the coflee of Myst re 
shall be treated as coffee the growth of a British 
possession. 

It occurs to the Court that doubts, which they 
have reason to know have lieen entertained of the 
true interpretation of the table of duties in the Bill 
in question, would be removed by a different collo- 
cation of the sentences imposing the duties, which. 

It appears to them, would be more clearly expressed 
if tnus placed 

“ Coffee the produce of and Imported from any 
British possession, 5d. 

“ Coffee not the produce of any British posses- 
sion, but imported from any British port within 
the limits of the East-India Company’s charter, 9d. 

•' All other coffee, lffid.” 

I have, &e. 

J.C. Melvill, Secretary. 

William Clay, Esq. 

(E) 
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Mr. Poynder wished to ask a question, 
before they proceeded to business. 

The Chairman . — This is a special ge- 
neral Court, and we must proceed with 
the business. 

Mr. Poynder hoped the hon. Chairman 
would not prejudge him, but that he 
would hear the question before he re- 
fused to answer it. lie wished to know 
where he should find these documents — 
in the reading-room, or where? 

The Chairman . — Whatever documents 
are laid before Parliament, are also sub- 
mitted to the proprietors, who have a full 
opportunity for their inspection. This 
being a special general Court, it is irre- 
gular to put questions. 

Mr. Poynder said, when the nature of 
the question he asked was considered, he 
thought the hon. Chaiiman would acquit 
him ot having unnecessarily intruded, m 
requiring information on the subject 

LAbTONDIA SUllTING. 

The ('haii man next stated, that he had 
to lay befoie the Court another bill, 
which was now in progress through the 
House of Commons, entitled “ A Pill 
further to regulate the Trade of Ships 
built and trading within the limits of the 
East- India Company’s Charter.” 

Sir C. Forbes wished the bill to be 
read at length. 

The Chairman said the bill was very 
long, and little eould be gathoied Irom 
having it earsonly read. 

Sir ('. Forbes said, as the measure ap- 
peared to be one of great unpoitanee, it 
appeared to him that it ought to be read 
at length. 

The Chairman said, the bill was merely 
intended to rentier that legal as to the 
legality of which doubts were at present 
entertained. It was introduced to lega- 
lize certain proceedings in India, about 
which doubts were now entertained. It 
did not propose to make alterations— 
hut to legalize that which was now con- 
stantly done. Its object was to make 
legal certain points, connected with the 
shipping trade within the East- India 
Company’s territoiies, upon which doubts 
were before entertained, uml especially 
for securing a clear registry ot vessels. 

Sir C. Forbes said he had not heard of 
the bill before that day, and he should 
wish it to be read at length. 

Mr. Hogg expressed a wish to explain 
the nature of the bill, with every provi- 
sion of which he was acquainted. By 
taking that course much time would be 
saved. 

Sir C Forbes said he would rather hear 
the bill read by the clerk. 

Mr Hogg said, lie merely wished to 
afford the Court information on the sub* 
jeet, and he was sorry that his offer had 
been met in so ungracious a manner. 


The bill was then read at length by the 
clerk. The following Is an abstract of it • 

The preample first recites the Act of the with 
Geo. III. “ for the registry of ships built In India 
which exempted from any forfeiture or penalty 
ships not the burthen of 360 tons, built within the 
limits of the Company’s charter, and employed m 
trade within those limits, by reason of suen ship 
not being registered ; it next recites two Acts of the 
4th Geo. IV., for “ registering vessels” and “for 
consolidating and amending the laws with res|>crt 
to trade carried on to or from places within the 
limits of the Company’s charter,” by which the 
55th Geo. III. was repealed; and sets forth that it 
is expedient to restore to the ships or vessels desig- 
nated by the 55th Geo. III. the enjoyment of the 
privileges to which they were entitled under that 
Act, and that it is fit that indemnity should be af- 
forded in respect of the consequences of the repeal 
of such privileges by the said Acts of the 4th Geo. 
IV., or either of them. 

To effect this object. 

Clause 1 en.u ts,— That, until proclamation lie 
made by the Governor-general in Council, ail ves- 
sels shall be entitled to the privileges granted by the 
55th Gto. 111. 

Clause 2 enacts, — That for all purposes of indem- 
nity and discharge from all actions, <fee., and for all 
purposes of confirming and giving validity to alt 
sales, assignments, &c., this Act shall have the 
same force and effect as if the 55th Geo. Ill had 
not been repealed. 

Clause 3 enacts.— That it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-general in Council to declare by proch- 
mation that all vessels built within the limits of 
the Companv’s charter, being owned by British 
subjects, shall be deemed to be British ships for all 
purposes of trade within those limits; provided 
that, upon such declaration being made, the Go- 
vernor-general in Council shall make regulations, 
to be enforced by suitable penalties, i oncoming the 
registiring, licensing, and ascertaining the admea- 
surement of the tonnage, and generally for the trad- 
ing within the said limits, of such ships or ves*ok 

Clause 4 enacts,— That the Governor-general in 
Council may admit ships belonging to native pow- 
cis (ni subordinate alliance with, or having subsi- 
diary treaties with the Company) to the privileges 
of British ships, for the purposes of trade within 
the limits of the Company’s eharter. 

Clause 5 enacts,— That licenses granted bv the 
respective Governments of the several president ics 
of India tovessels exceeding .150 tons, built iu ports 
within the limits of the Company’s charter, since 
the 1st of Jan. lillfi, and owned by British sublet ts, 
or by native princes in subordinate alliance with 
the Company, and which have been or m.iv now 
be engaged in trade within such limits, shall tie 
deemed and construed to have had full legal vali- 
dity and effect from therespectivc times when tin y 
were issued. 

Clause (5 enacts,— That the several provisions 
and remedies in the 3d and 4th Wm IV., for “the 
icgisteiing of British vessels,” touching the wilful 
detention of certificates of registry, or the abscond- 
ing ot persons In possession of the same, shall be 
deemed to extend to the territories under the Go- 
vernment of the E.I.Company. 

( lause 7 enacts,— That wherever, by the 3d and 
4th Wm, IV., it is directed that any matter or thing 
shall be performed by, to, or with, the Governor, 
Lieut.-governor, or Commander-m-chieF of any 
place where any vessel may be registered under the 
authority of that Act, the same snail be performed 
in the territories under the Government of the 
East-lndia Company, by, to, or with, the Gover- 
nor-general of India in Council, or the Governor 
of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, or the 
respective Governors in Council or Governors or 
the presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, or 
the Governor of Pnnce of Wales’ Island, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca, or the respective Resident 
Councillors at Singapore and Malacca, according to 
circumstance^ and as the case may be. 

Clause 0 enacts,— That m all cases In which, un- 
der the 3d and 4th Wm. IV., it was made lawful 
for any Government, tic. of any of her Majesty * 
colonies, &c. to stay proceedings commenced in any 
court touching the force and effect of any register 
granted to any vessel, it shall be lawful, in the ter- 
ritories under the Government of the East-Inuia 
Company, for the Governor-general of India m 
Council, or the Governors of the other presidencies, 
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if any suit, information* or libel* shall hate been 
commenced, touching the force and effect of any 
register granted to any ship or vessel trading within 
the limits of the Company’s charter, to cause ail 
proceedings thereon to be stayed, until her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure shall bo known aud certified thereon. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he was sure that 
this bill must he allowed, by every one, 
to be a most important measure. He 
had listened, anxiously, to discover whe- 
ther, in its provisions, any mention had 
been made of a grievance which had 
recently been noticed in that Court, and 
which formed one of the points promi- 
nently put forward in the petition fiom 
the East- India Company, which had, a 
•diort time since, been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. That grievance 
consisted in the hardship of the law, as it 
applied to vessels, the propeity of British 
subjects coming from India, and manned 
by natives of India. He hoped the 
Court would not separate without i (’com- 
mending the introduction ol a clause into 
this bill, providing that the news of all 
ships coming from the East- Indie-, the 
propeity of British owners, and maimed 
by subjects of the East- India Company, 
should he considered and treated as lhi- 
tisli subjects. This notoriously was not 
the case at present ; tor a slop coming 
fiom India, and manned by natives, was 
compelled, on going hack, to employ a 
certain number of British seamen, and 
the owners were thus compelled to cany 
to India a portion of those who pieviously 
termed part ot the native eiew as passen- 
gers. He was not, lie believed, out of 
order in making these observations, and 
calling the attention ot the propnetois 
particularly to this subject. As this bill 
was of so much importance, he did think 
that a speciul Couit should have been 
summoned for its consideration alone. 
He was not to he told, that this was a 
special Court, merely called as a matter 
of form, for the purpose of having ceitain 
bills laid before it, without observation ; 
and he trusted that wlmt lie now s,ii<l 
would be sufficient to induce other gen- 
tlemen then present to take this oppoitu- 
mty of pressing on the minds of the di- 
rectors, the absolute necessity which ex- 
isted of not suffering this occasion to be 
lost, but of seizing it at once, for the pur- 
pose of introducing such a clause as he 
had alluded to. He could see no reason 
why natives of the East Indies, living 
under the British Government, should be 
debarred from those rights that weie en- 
joyed by other British subjects. Unfor- 
tunately, the interests of India were 
overlooked or were trodden under foot on 
every side. The interests of that great 
counter were borne down by the West- 
Jndia interest l hear , hear ! )—\sy the ship- 
ping interest (hear !) — by the manufac- 
turing interest ( hear !)— in short, by every 
toigrest that could be brought to bear 


against it. ( Hear , hear 1 ) What, then, 
would be the consequence of such con- 
duct? Why, if justice were not done by 
this country to India, India would do jus- 
tice to herself. For his own part, he 
wished to see the day when she would 
compel justice to be done to her. She 
had the power to insist on justice, and 
he trusted in God that she would exer- 
cise that power. Most unquestionably 
the proprietors, and especially the gen- 
tlemen behind tlie bar, who were direc- 
tors of this Company, were hound to 
take up the giievanees of India, and 
to exeit their best power to see that her 
interests were not trilled with. They had 
done so, he knew, in some instances. 
Petitions had been presented to both 
Houses of Failiament, in the present 
session, hut they hud lailed to produce 
the effect which he had wished and 
hoped for. The present oppoitimify, he 
repeated, should not he allowed to escape, 
lor doing that justice to India which she 
hud a right to expect, and which, sooner 
or later, must be granted to her. lie 
had listened w ith greut anxiety in the hope 
of hearing that there was something in 
the bill to meet the gnevance to which he 
had adveited ; hut, as he found that it 
contained nothing of that nature, he had 
come to the conclusion, that they ought 
to petition the House ol Commons to 
make an alteration m the bill lor that 
purpose. 

Mi. WecdttH) said, he was sorry that lie, 
for one, could not agree to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. baronet. The House 
of Lords, in their report on the Compa- 
ny's petition, had already declared that, 
to intci fere with the navigation Jaws, in 
relation to East-Jndia shipping, would he 
contrary to the interest of this country 
and ot India herself. Those law s, they 
stated, were necessary to the naval su- 
premacy of Great Britain— were neccs- 
saiy lor the maintenance of that race of 
British sailors, by whom her fleets were 
manned, arid who carried her flag trium- 
phantly over the whole world f Hear , 
hear ! ) That supremacy they consi- 
dered beneficial to India herself, as well 
as to Great Hiitain, and therefore they 
declared that they could not recommend 
the alteration piayed lor. It would be 
recollected, that, at the general Court, in 
December last, when the petition to Par- 
liament was under discussion, he had 
stated that the only part of the petition 
to which he objected, was that portion 
of it which touched on this point, and lie 
had expressed his wish thut that particular 
paragraph should be omitted. Ilis sug- 
gestion was, however, disregarded. Tho 
House of Lords had given their bestcon- 
sideration to the subject, and they had 
declined to interfere with the navigation 
laws. This being the state of the ease, 
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he did not think it was necessary to call 
the attention of Parliament to the subject 
on this occasion. Now, with regard to 
the advertisement for this special general 
Court, the notice was exceedingly short. 
(Hear, hear I) He did not know any 
thing of this bill until he saw the adver- 
tisement, (Hear, hear!), and the di- 
rectors themselves appeared to have been 
ignorant of it until a day or two ago. 
/Hear, hear !) In his opinion, it would 
be expedient for the Company to have 
some person on the look-out (so to 
speak) for the purpose of informing them 
as to what was proceeding in Parliament. 
They were sailing amongst rocks and 
shoals, and they ought to have some skil- 
ful officer to look out a head, in order to 
give them due notice when any thing ap- 
peared that was connected with the in- 
terest and prosperity of their great In- 
dian empire, so that they might be pre- 
pared to act as the emergency demanded. 
( Hear , hear!) It would be worth 
their while to have such a person in their 
employment, and, amongst the multitude 
of experienced Indians who were con- 
nected with the Company, it would not 
be difficult to make a proper selection. 
He earnestly hoped that the directors 
would instruct some officer of the Court 
to undertake this duty. Let him be 
paid fairly for it, and the Company would 
find it well worth their while to bear the 
expense. (Hear, hear!) If this course 
were adopted, they would have more 
time for the consideration of important 
measures, lie saw that, by the fourth 
clause, power was given to the Governor- 
general in Council to license and ad- 
mit ships belonging to native powers to 
all the privileges of British ships. He 
should like to know the exact meaning 
of that clause, and to what extent it was 
meant to apply. 

Sir C. Forbci wished to ask whether 
the lion, proprietor was in order? 

The Chairman — The lion, proprietor 
is certainly in order • he is adverting to 
one of the clauses of the bill. 

Mr. Weeding would be obliged to the 
hon. baronet not to interrupt him. He 
did not interrupt the lion, baronet, al- 
though a great part of the hon. baronet’s 
speech had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject immediately before the Courts 
He felt that he was quite in order ; be- 
cause he was speaking of a clause in the 
bill, which gave to the Governor-general 
a right to license native vessels, and to 
give them the privileges of British ves- 
sels, within the limits of the Company’s 
charter. By that clause it would appear 
that any native prince within those limits, 
whether the ally of France or of any 
other power, might have this license ex- 
tended to his vessels. Now, he would 
ask, whether there ought not to be in- 


serted in this bill, a clause, providing 
that such license should not be granted 
unless the native state, to which the ves- 
sel belonged, was friendly to the interests 
of this Company. 

The Chairman said, he did not mean to 
enter into the general question with re- 
spect to this bill ; but it was necessary 
to observe, with reference to what had 
fallen from the lion, barr., that the mea- 
sure was intended, as its title declared, 
“ to regulate the trade of ships built and 
trading witlun the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter.” It had nothing what- 
ever to do with ships trading between 
India and England. This bill was un- 
questionably a very inportant one ; and 
he should have been sorry had it been 
embarrassed by such a provision as the 
hon. hart, alluded to. Besides, the point 
upon which the hon. hart, expressed so 
much anxiety was one of those that were 
included m the petitions recently pre- 
sented to both I louses of Parliament ; and 
against conceding which, the House of 
Lords had recorded their opinion. It wan, 
he conceived, a subject that could not, 
with propriety, have been included in this 
bill ; and he hoped that the Court would 
not adopt any such resolution, with re- 
spect to it, as the hon. hart, had sug- 
gested. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he found by the 
clauses of this hill, so far as he could ga- 
ther them, that they gave to the Gover- 
nor general of India a power to license 
native vessels, and to place them on a footing 
with British vessels. The rights, then, of 
those who owned British shipping were 
involved in this bill. This being so, he 
could see no impropriety in introducing a 
clause for the purpose of placing the na- 
tive crews of India-built 6hips coming to 
this country on the same footing with 
other Bi itish subjects. 

The Chairman— This bill has nothing 
to do with the trade out of the limits of 
the Company’s charter. 

Sir C. Forbes could see no reason why, 
if justice were to be rendered to India, a 
clause, such as he had mentioned, might 
not be introduced into this bill. They 
were not to be guided strictly by what 
the bill in its present state contained ; but 
were at liberty to suggest such additions 
to it as they might deem necessary. 

The Chairman. — The bill as it now 
stands was brought in at the special wish 
of the Court of Directors, as a measure 
that would be beneficial to the Company, 
and to India also. Now, 1 am of opin- 
ion, that the introduction of such a clause 
as the hon. bart. desires, would be pro- 
ductive of bad effects ; and I should be 
sorry if his proposition were adopted. 
The point on which the hon. bart is 
anxious involves a question connected 
with the navigation laws of England— 
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and to have introduced it in this bill 
would probably have occasioned the loss 
of the entire measure. (Hear, hear!) I 
think, therefore, that the directors have 
done their duty in endeavouring to have 
the bill carried as it now appears. {Hear, 
hear!) To prove that the directors are 
perfectly alive to their duty— to show that 
they do not, on any occasion, lose sight 
of the interests of the Company— I need 
only refer to the letter, relative to the 
coffee duties, which they had caused to 
be written to Sir John Hobhouse. 

Sir C. Forbes said, nothing which lie 
bad beard had convinced him that such a 
clause as he had suggested might not, or 
ought not to be introduced. This bill ap- 
peared to have been brought, neck and 
heels, into the House of Commons by an 
enemy, not a friend, to India. There was 
nothing in it friendly to India. 

Mr. Hogg said, he could not allow the 
observations of the hon. bart. to pass with- 
out some reply. The hon. bart. saw no- 
thing, it would seem, in this bill, that 
breathed a friendly feeling and spirit to- 
wards India. If the hon. bart. knew any- 
thing about the contents of the bill, ho 
would see that it contained much that 
was friendly to India; but he thought, 
from what the hon. bart. had stated, that, 
in reality, he knew nothing about the 
measure. lie admitted the difficulty of 
any gentleman, on merely hearing a hill 
read (he not having previously turned 
his attention to the existing e\ils to be 
removed, and considered maturely what 
was to be done for their removal), to col- 
lect its import and bearing. But no man, 
not perfectly understanding a measure, 
ought, he conceived, to hazard a decided 
opinion with respect to it ; and surely no 
person could be supposed to compichcnd 
the drift and purport of a bill, which be 
bad merely heard read by the clerk. Out of 
courtesy to the Court of Directors, he had 
paid particular attention to this important 
subject; and, both in the Court ot Di- 
rectors, with his colleagues, and in his 
place in Parliament, he had considered the 
measure. Having done this, lie had risen 
a short time before, to put the Court in 
possession of the enactments of this bill, 
when he was interrupted, not, he must 
say, very courteously, by the hon. bart. 
{Hear, he, ar! from Sir. C. Forbes). lie 
begged leave to thank the hon. bart. for 
the repetition of his courtesy, for that, he 
supposed, waB intended by the hon. bart ’s 
cheers. {Hear, hear!) The hon. hart., 
however, appeared to be solitary in the 
expression of his feeling. To come now 
to the subject before the Court. It was al- 
most impossible to describe the state of 
confusion in which India shipping was in- 
volved, since the year 1823; and lie 
believed that no bill had been intro- 
vert into Parliament, for twenty 


years, that was calculated to operate so 
beneficially for the trade and commerce, 
and consequently, for the prosperity of 
the natives of India, as the bill then under 
consideration. Now, he would say, that 
that man was no friend to India who ex- 
aggerated and magnified her injuries. 
( Hear, hear !) That man was no friend 
to India, who, when a boon was tendered 
to her, turned round on the moment, and 
assailed it with vituperation. {Hear, 
hear!) Such a man, he repeated, was no 
friend to India. {Hear, hear!) But he 
was, on the other hand, a friend to India, 
who received with pleasure and gratitude 
boons held forth to that country, and who 
lahouied, with temperance, and also with 
zeal, for the removal of acknowledged 
evils. {Hear, hear 0 Therefore, when 
the hon. bart. complained that gentlemen 
behind the bar had not responded to his 
peculiar feelings, he, for one, was sorry to 
say that be had not responded, and did 
not respond, to those violent feelings, al- 
though he would not yield to the hon. 
bart. in his anxiety for the prosperity of 
India. lie would now state to the Court 
the difficulties under which India ship- 
ping laboured, and which it was the object 
of this bill to remove. Since 1823, there 
w ere three classes of ships trading within 
the limits of the Company’s charter, which 
were actually existing by sufferance. 
{Hear, hear') In 1815, when the regis- 
teiing system was first applied to India, 
the Act of Parliament, then passed, ex- 
empted three distinct classes of ships, en- 
gaged in tiade within the limits of the 
diai ter, from the operation of the regis- 
try. Unfortunately, however, in 1823, 
another act passed, repealing that of 1815, 
which rendeied it unnecessary for the 
three classes of vessels, to which lie had 
referred, to come under the registry law. 
The directors took the alarm. They ex- 
claimed, “ What lias the legislature done? 
all these vessels, hitherto protected, ar^ 
now liable to confiscation !” The govern- 
ment also took the alarm — and orders 
were sent out that those ships should not 
be seized, though, as the Jaw stood, they 
were liable to seizure and confiscation. 
It was very well to do this. But sup- 
pose some of these vessels bad been seiz- 
ed by king’s ships, and sent before the 
court of admiralty for adjudication. In 
such a case, those vessels must have as- 
suredly been condemned. Now, what 
would be the operation of this bill? it 
would restore the exemption which was 
allowed previously to 1823, and bringback 
the state of the law to what it was in 
1815. {Hear, hear!) The bill farther pro- 
vided, that all sales, transfers, and assign- 
ments of shipping property, made under 
an uncertain state of the law, should be 
considered good and valid, as if the law 
had never been altered, and the Act of 
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1815 had never been repealed. That was 
the retrospective effect of the bill. And 
what did it provide for prospectively? It 
enacted that the Governor-general in 
Council should have the power of declar- 
ing that all ships or vessels built within the 
limits of the charter, and owned by her 
Majesty’s subjects, should be deemed Bri- 
tish ships for all purposes of trade within 
those limits. They had obtained, and ob- 
tained in the most effectual maimer, this 
important benefit, of which the hon. bart. 
did not 6eem to be aware. The legislature 
empowered the local government to de- 
clare what ship should, and what ship 
should not, be registered, and to make the 
necessary regulations, to be enforced by 
suitable penalties, for the guidance of ves- 
sels trading within the limits of the Com- 
pany’s charter. In passing this bill, they 
had cautiously abstained from mooting 
questions which might have excited the 
hostility and opposition of the shipping 
interest in England; and, with that ob- 
ject in view, they Imd kept out of sight all 
mention of ships trading between India 
and England. There was another point 
of the bill to which lie now wished to ca'I 
the attention of the Couit. There were 
some princes in India, irom whom the 
government had taken away all thiir sea- 
ports; and it was naturally asked, W hat 
is to become of them ? how are their sub- 
jects to dispose of their produce?” It 
was deemed right that they should enjoy 
certain privileges -lmt, they had nopmts. 
What, then, was to be done with respect 
to those powers? Some of them kept 
ships for trading pui poses — some for re- 
ligious objects; but, us the law stood, 
they were liable to seizure. By this bill, 
however, which permitted the Governor- 
general to extend to ships belonging to 
native powers the privileges of British 
ships, protection was afforded to them. 
This great benefit was extended to the 
natives of India, and yet the hon. bart. 
expressed no gratitude for it. By the sixth 
clause, provision was made for the prompt 
restoration of registers. Eveiy one knew 
how important it was to get speedy pos- 
session of the registry of any ship or vessel, 
and not to be put to the delay, expense, 
and trouble of proceeding in a court of 
law, if the captain kept it back impro- 
perly. It was doubted whether that part 
of the Act of the 3 and 4 William IV., 
which related to this subject, and which 
was exceedingly stringent, applied to In- 
dia. The law set forth, that any person 
unduly retaining a ship’s register, should 
be compelled, by a summary process, to 
restore it; and it was declared by tins 
bill, that the provisions of that Act should 
have full force and effect in our East-In- 
dian territories. Looking to the whole 
measure, lie did not recollect one single 
thing respecting the interests of India 
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shipping, which had been complained of’ 
that was not redressed by this bill, with 
the solitary exception mentioned by the 
hon. bart. He was sorry that that w, is 
not also provided for; but they could 
not expect to get all they desueil; 
and he would ask any reasonable man, 
whether he would he content to lose a 
great and important boon, merely because 
one minor grievance was left uiiredre^sed 
[Hear, hear') The shipping interest oi 
Bombay would lie, more than any other, 
benefitted by this measure, though it 
would be greatly beneficial to the whole 
shipping interests of India ; [Hear, hear') 
and he hoped that the giievance com- 
plained of by the lion. bart. would 
hereafter be removed. { Hear, hear !) lie 
admitted the great hardship on the own- 
ers of vessels coming fiom Bombay to this 
country, with native crew's, not being al- 
lowed to navigate them back to India 
with the same hands He fully admitted 
the hardship which arose from such a state 
of things, and he certainly never should 
be wanting, as far as was consistent with 
the public weal, in endeavouring to re- 
medy the cause of complaint. [Hear, 
luar!) lie hoped, however, that the 
Court of Dircctois would not be accused 
of not having done their duty, when they 
had laboured to have this bill passed with- 
out opposition, because they had not in- 
troduced a clause into it that would in- 
evitably have excited hostility, and pro- 
bably would have led to the defeat of the 
whole measme. [Hear, hear ') Let any 
proposition ot the nature of that to which 
the hon. bait, referred, be brought for. 
W'.ud alone, and no doubt it would meet 
with considerable suppoit; but let it not 
be introduced in a bill of this kind — which 
contained many cxei llcnt enactments— so 
us to run the lisk of wholly losing the 
measure. lie hoped the Couit would 
excuse him for saying these tew words, 
but he was anxious to show that the 
Court of Directors hud not neglected 
their duty. This bill was submitted to 
the Couit of Directors before it was 
piinted; it had received their anxious 
attention throughout its progress, and it 
now met with their entire approbation. 
[Hear, hear') 

Mr. D. Salomons said, he did not rise 
to prolong this discussion. He thanked 
the hon. director who had just spoken, 
for the light which he had thrown upon 
the subject ; and lie greatly regretted 
when they met there for the discussion 
of public business of importance, that 
personal feelings should be allowed to in- 
terfere with their proceedings. He be- 
lieved that no man felt more interest in 
the affairs of India than the hon. barn* 
net did, but sometimes, in the heat of 
discussion, the hon. baronet went a 
little farther, perhaps, than on reflection 
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he could approve of. ( Hear, hear !) 
They ought not, he conceived, to shew a 
carping disposition, when a measure was 
proposed, having for its object the inte- 
rest of the East- India Company, and the 
interest of the country at largo, because 
they could not immediately obtain all 
they desired. Although he thought that 
the legislature did not pay to the interests 
of India all the attention which those in- 
terests deserved, yet, when he found 
such a measure as this successfully carried 
through Parliament by the directors, he 
thought it was wrong to manifest a hos- 
tile and discontented feeling, rather than 
to evince gratitude for what had been 
obtained. ( Hear, heart) lie trusted, 
therefore, that the feelings of the honour- 
able baronet would be satisfied, and 
that the feeling of eveiy lion, proprietor 
would be sat i -fled by the explanation of 
the measure which had been given by 
the hon, director, who had clearly 
pointed out the necessity that existed for 
it, and the benefits that it was calculated 
to produce. ( Hear, h nr ') 

Sir (', Forbes said, lie thought that the 
Hon. 1’ioprietor and the Court generally 
ought to thank him lor the information 
uliuh lie had been the means of eliciting 
(Hear, hrur'J How stood the case? 
Why, when lie rose to make a lew obser- 
vations on this bill, the lion Chairman 
was about proceeding with the order of 
the day, without saying a word on the 
subject. He thought, tbeiefore, that the 
Court ought to give him credit for having 
occasioned the statement which they had 
heard Irom the hon. dnertor to be 
hi ought forwaid, a statement which he 
k opposed was satisfactory to many pro- 
priotois, although it did not wholly sa- 
tisfy him. 

Mr. Warden said, he dissented entirely 
from the view taken ot tins subject by 
his lion, friend (Mr. Hogg). The bill 
professed simply “ to regulate the trade 
of ships built and trading within the limits 
of the East- India Company’s Charter,” 
but, as it admitted the ships of native 
powers to the privilege of British ships, 
it was calculated to throw much of the 
business of ship building into the bands 
of foreigners, and was thus subversive of 
one of the most important provisions of 
the Navigation Laws, The present sys- 
tem had existed for 16 years without any 
evil effects having been felt from it. It 
'va9 true, indeed, that the Government 
of Bombay had represented that the 
whole state of the shipping interest there 
was in confusion, and that much evil had 
resulted from the state of things that 
prevailed. But he would maintain that 
the evil complained of was altogether 
imaginary, and that the shipping interest 
>n India was sufficiently protected. Now, 
what would be the effect of this measure ? 


To extend to the ships of native powers 
the privileges of British-built ships. 
He saw the great advantage which we 
at present derived by carrying the pro- 
duce of native states in British-built 
ships ; but, by this provision, that produce 
might hereafter be carried by foreigners. 
They ought to encourage ship-builders in 
their dominions, but this measure would 
injure them by encoui aging foreign ship- 
builders. The slnp-builders were now 
complaining of the badness of their trade, 
and this bill would tend to aggravate the 
evil. A petition had been lately sent 
over from the native merchants of Bom- 
bay, the tacts detailed in which were di- 
rectly opposed to the system sought to 
lie established by this measure. The pe- 
titioners set forth the evils under which 
they laboured in consequence of the pri- 
vilege of the British flag being extended 
to ships built in the ports of foreign 
states in India, and they called on Govern- 
ment to remedy the law in that respect. 
With the permission of the Court, he 
wished partot that petition to he read. 

The Chairman .— To he read as part of 
your speech, I suppose? 

Mr. Warden. -Certainly. 

The clerk then read the following ex- 
tiact fiorn the petition : 

First. Thou i'll understood to be prohibited by 
act of Parliament, either owing to some defect Jn 
the act which admits of its evasion, or owing to 
reimssticss on the part of the Government authori- 
ties m this country, ships limit in the ports of fo- 
reign state sin India have been allowed the privilege 
of cirryingthe Mulish flag, with all the attendant 
advantages of this privilege. 

Secondly. Foreign vessels could not formerly 
be employed in carrying trade Iron) port to port In 
India, but in sailing from one port to another in 
India, were restricted to their original cargoes 
shipped from the different countries they belonged 
to; this restriction, however, seems now done 
away, to the great injury and loss, as your peti- 
tioners represent, of the rountrv ships. 

Thirdly. Either owing to there being no prohi- 
bition by law, or to such being easily evaded, 
your petitioncis, as well ns theownersof British 
ships, leel as a set ions hardship and grievance the 
facility with which foreign as well as other ships 
can at present change their (lags whenever it suits 
them. Of this a very glaring instance occurred 
lately, which your petitioners venture to bring es- 
pecially fertile notire of your honourable house, m 
tin* case of the Crucial Wood, a vessel originally 
built at Demaun, a Portuguese port, by a Portu- 
guese merchant. Sir linger do Faria, of Horn bay, 
on account of Portuguese merc hants at Macao, by 
whom the vessel was first owned. 

From the Portuguese flag, under the name of 
Conde dr Rio Pardo, this vessel was allowed to as- 
sume Mmish colours under the name of the Urnr- 
ml Wood, in order that the vessel might be em- 
ployed in the Burmese war. On this profitable 
employment having finished, she then assumed 
Danish colours as the Tt/den, and was engaged in 
the ( Inna trade, and loaded with cotton from 
Bombay to Whampoa. Afterwards this vessel was 
again permitted to change the Danish for the Bri- 
tish flag under the former English name of the 
Crurral Wood, and has again changed from British 
to Danish colours, to enable her to go to Whamt>oa, 
from which place British ships are now excluded. 

A trafficking such as this, in national privileges, 
your petitioners humbly conceive, it must be the 
desire of all Governments to prevent, and your 

E turners trust that the instance adduced will 
your honourable house to put a stop to such 
proceedings, so far as the British flag is concerned. 
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Mr. Warden continued.— Under such 
circumstances, he conceived that this ship 
was seizable. But what would be the 
effect of this bill? Was it not calculated 
to aggravate and extend the evils of which 
the petitioners so justly complained ? 
Under its provisions, he contended, fo- 
reign ships might deprive them of the 
carrying trade, they assuming the flags of 
native states. He was not at all sur- 
prised that the hon. bart. did not under- 
stand the bill ; and, in his opinion, it was 
a measure that should be taken more 
fully into the consideration of the Court 
of Proprietors than had been done. 

The Chairman said, he was no lawyer, 
and would not, therefore, enter into the 
legal part of the question ; but he might 
be permitted to observe, that the law 
advisers of the Company in India, as well 
as here, and the attorney and solicitor- 
general, held rather a different opinion on 
the subject from that which his hon. 
friend entertained. 

Mr. Lewis said, this was admitted, on 
all hands, to be a very important measure 
—and yet it appeared, that, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which it bad 
been brought forward, not a single pro- 
prietor had had an opportunity of reading 
the bill. The present discussion merely 
shewed, that they knew not whether the 
provisions of the bill were good or bad - 
detrimental or beneficial. With respect 
to the observations of the hon. director 
(Mr. Hogg), the whole of his speech was 
an exposition of matters contained in the 
bill, with which the proprietors in gene- 
ral were utterly unacquainted. That hon. 
director had, of course, defended the 
measure, which, he admitted, was his 
own production. 

Mr. Hogg.— I neither directly nor in- 
directly made any such admission. I 
said, that, jointly with my colleagues, 1 
gave my best attention to the measure, 
and that I believed the whole of the di- 
rectors were favourable to it. 

Mr. Lewis said, the Court would judge 
udiether the observations of the hon. di- 
rector did or did not tend to such a con- 
clusion as that which he hud dmwn. But, 
certainly, he was led to believe from what 
the hon. director had stated, that he con- 
sidered himsell as chiefly instrumental in 
framing and producing this measure. The 
hon. director had described this bill as 
containing a boon— and he had said, that 
that man was no friend to India, who did 
not like the measure. He (Mr. Lewis) 
would, however, ask, “Where is the 
boon?” for he protested that he could not 
perceive it. The hon. director suid, that 
every bill which was passed, in anywise 
favourable to India, was a boon, for 
which they ought to be grateful. But, 
he would ask, when the lion, director 
thus talked ot a boon, had India no rights 


to claim ? Had India no wrongs to be re- 
dressed? (Hear, hear!) She had both 
the one and the other; and, therefore, 
they should not be told that they were 
not friendly to India, because on this, or 
on any other occasion, they called on the 
legislature, however importunately, and 
with however little chance of success, to 
pass any measure, which they might con- 
ceive to he useful to that country. The 
hon. director said, they were not friends 
to India, who employed themselves in 
exaggerating the wrongs of India. There 
was no necessity, he conceived, for exas- 
peration ; and, in his opinion, they best 
discharged their duty to India and to 
this country, who boldly proclaimed her 
injuries, and endeavoured to apply a re- 
medy to them. (Hear, hear 1) No doubt, 
the Court of Directors saw the propriety 
and necessity of this hill, and had exerted 
themselves to carry it. To them he was 
thankful. But when lie turned to the 
legislature, he saw no reason to be thank- 
ful to them for their conduct towards 
India. What they had done for India — 
and it was little enough— had not been 
done willingly. It had been extracted, 
it hud been torn from them with the ut- 
most difficulty. lie trusted, therefore, 
that they would hear no more talk of a 
boon to India. With respect to the bill 
itself, the hon. bart. did not find fault 
with it. He did not object to a single 
clause of the measure. The hon. bart. 
bad bad no opportunity to consider the 
bill ; and, therefore, lie could not say 
whether it was good or bad. The hon. hart, 
had merely complained that it contained no 
provision with reference to extending to 
natives of India navigating British-owned 
ships to tins country the rights of Ibitish 
subjects. It appeared, however, from 
what had fallen tiom the hon. director 
(Mr. Warden), that considerable doubt 
was entertained as to the beneficial ten- 
dency ol this measuie. That hon. direc- 
tor differed in opinion, toto ccdo, from Ins 
lion, colleague, who spoke early in the 
discussion, and described the lull as one 
of the best measures ever passed for India. 
This circumstance shewed, that the mat- 
ter ought not to be settled hastily and 
at once, when so great a difference of 
opinion existed between such authorities. 
The lion. bart. did not, as had been in- 
sinuated, carp at the measure. He said, 
that, in his view of the subject, the present 
afforded a fair opportunity for the pro- 
pi ietors to call for the introduction of a 
clause into the bill, for an important pur- 
pose, which lie mentioned —namely, a 
clause, providing that the natives of In- 
dia, coming to this country on board Bri- 
tish ships as seamen, should be entitled 
to all the privileges of British seamen. 
Why, the simple answer to that proposi- 
tion might have been (without accusing the 
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hon.bort.of manifestinga carping disposi- 
tion), “ We do not think it right to intro- 
duce such a provision here.” Now, upon 
that point, he was desirous of saying a few 
words. And, in the first place, he would 
merely ask, whether, in the petitions 
which had been presented to Parliament, 
and which embraced this very subject, 
they really meant what they there set 
forth ? And, if they did, how could they 
now turn round and tell the lion. hart, 
that it was a question that should not 
now be mentioned ? They were warned 
not to act and insist on the principle dis- 
closed in their petition, with respect to 
the placing of natives ot India, navigating 
ships British-built and British-owned, 
on a footing with British seamen. And 
why? Because, forsooth, the House of 
Lords had come to a dctei munition that 
such a piivilege should not be conceded. 
Now, he had lead their loidships’ repoit, 
and he was by no means satisfied with it. 
Now, what had the committee ot the 
House ot Lords said on the subject ) It 
was rather amusing— and lie should take 
the liberty of quoting it. They said “ In 
the piovisions of the navigation laws, le- 
Jating to the natives of India, the commit- 
tee cannot recommend any alteiation 
It appears to them that the law, as it at 
present stands, affords to the incicliant 
exporter trom India cveiy indulgence, 
winch it is consistent with the gennal 
interests of the empne that he should 
possess.” Here, then, was the mistake 
into which his lion. Inend (Mr. Weeding) 
in touching on this point had fallen 11 is 
lion, fiicnd had spoken of “the intcicsts 
of India ,” being benefitted by an udlic- 
lence to these laws ; hut the icpoitsaul 
nothing about India. 

Mr. Weedintj. — The report speaks of the 
general interests of the empire — in winch 
those ol India are of couise included. 

Mr. Lewis . — The report then went on 
to state, — “And they (the committee) 
cannot hut think that the petitmncis 
themselves, will, on consideration, recon- 
cile themselves to restrictions which, 
however occasionally inconvenient to 
individuals, have loi their object and ef- 
fect, the maintenance and extension of 
that hardy race of native British seamen, 
by which alone our colonial dependen- 
cies can he protected, and the indepen- 
dence ot the UnitedKingdom itself can he 
secured.” Now, what, he demanded, 
hail this to do with natives of India, on 
whose behalf they petitioned Parlia- 
ment? He wished to learn from men 
who were practically acquainted with the 
subject, how a relaxation of those laws, 
which now injudiciously affected the na- 
tives of India, could he detrimental to 
this country? For his own part, he 
could not see that this countiy would be 
less able to maintain that naval suprema- 
Aaiat Journ . N. S. Vol.33. No. 129. 


cy which was her pride and boast, if the 
privileges of Biitish seamen were ex- 
tended to native seamen navigating Bri- 
tish vessels. lie trusted, therefore, that 
the Court of Directors would entertain 
the proposition ot the lion. hart. lie 
could not see why they might not 
introduce in this hill a provision to 
remedy a grievance winch loudly called 
lor redress, and which formed one of the 
prominent items of their jM>tition to Par- 
liament. By doing so, they would be 
acting consistently with themselves, and 
manifesting that zeal and attention to an 
impoitants bjeet which it well deserved. 

C.ipt. Shepherd highly approved of this 
bill, winch was calculated to confer gieat 
advantages on India. He thought that 
the e\ils apprehended by Ins linn, fiicnd 
( Mi. Waidcn) weie lull) provided against 
by the 3d clause ol the lull, which enacted, 
“That it shall he lawlul lor the Governor- 
geneialof India inComicilhy proclamation 
to declare that all sfiij), or vessels built 
or to he built within the limits of the 
chatter ol tin* Hast- India Company, being 
owned by her Majesty’s subjects, shall 
he deemed to ho British ships lor all the 
pm poses of tiadc within the said limits; 
piovidcd that, upon such decimation be- 
ing made, the said Governor-general ill 
Council sjinll, and the said Governor- 
gencial in Coum il is lieiehy aecoidingly 
empovveied to in ike i emulations, to he 
enloiced l>y suitable penalties, concern- 
ing the ngisLeimg, licensing, and ascer- 
taining the admeasurement of the ton- 
nage and Inn then, and genoi ally for the 
Lading within the limits aforesaid ol such 
slops or vessels." 'I loin the Governor- 
general in Conned will have the power to 
adopt measures tor preventing such frauds 
as had been alluded to. Indeed, the great 
advantage ot this hill was the power it 
confined on the Govt inment of India. 
Parties on the spot, who weie equally in- 
teiested in the prospenty of India, and 
who had the best means ol judging how it 
could he most clliciently foi waided. With 
respect to the piopositmn of the lion, ba- 
lonetior intioducmg a clause to extend 
to seamen, natives ol India, the same 
privileges that belonged to British seamen, 
it was evident that that dcsii able object 
could not he obtained in this bill. It was 
befoie Pailiameiitmanothei shape. I f they 
attempted to carry the point as now pro- 
posed, they would, most probably, loseone 
great object, while they were fruitlessly 
driving at anotliei . A committee of the 
House of Louis had given an opinion on 
this subject, which, he thought, was most 
unsatisfactory. (Hear, hear!) The House of 
Commons had not made any report what- 
soever with respect to it. To him, how- 
ever, it was clear, that ultimately the point 
must be conceded, it was so monstrous 
an injustice to compel Indian ship-owners 
(V) 
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when they sent their vessels to England, 
to return with an additional crew of Eu- 
ropean seamen, and again, on their reach- 
ing India to send hack these Europeans 
as passengers to England, that it was really 
tantamount to a prohibition upon all In- 
dian shipping from trading to England; 
notwithstanding, therefore, the report of 
the House of Lords, he thought the in- 
justice of the law as it at present stood, 
so evident, that when clearly understood, 
Parliament would ultimately grant the 
prayer of the memorial : it would have 
been unwise, however, to have risked the 
loss of the present bill by pressing the 
subject forward on this occasion. 

Mr. Weeding wished to make a few ob- 
servations on a point to which the hon. 
director (Mr. Hogg) had, in some mea- 
sure, adverted. The Company had, ii .ip- 
peared, taken from certain native print-, - 
their sea-ports, and the hon. director 
Rtated, that it was right, inconsequence, to 
allow vessels, belonging to such powers, 
to trade with all the privileges of Bri- 
tish vessels, within the limits of the 
Company’s charter. This provision 
would, he feared, exclude British owners 
from a trade to which they were entitled. 

Mr. Hogg said, it was one of the ob- 
jects of the bill to grant to the vessels of 
native princes in alliance with the Com- 
pany, the privileges of British ships. Situ- 
ated as those native powers were, he 
thought that they should be allowed an 
opportunity of exporting their produce in 
their own ships. He differed from his 
hon. friend in thinking that they should 
be compelled to send their produce from 
port to port in our ships. He conceived 
that they ought to have the power to 
send away their produce in their own bot- 
toms; and, therefore, that their ships 
should enjoy all the privileges of British 
ships within the limits of the charter. 

Mr. Weeding did not think, because 
they had taken from some native princes 
certain sea-ports, that, therefore, they 
should concede to any vessels which might 
be employed by those princes, the privi- 
leges of British ships. This was a course 
manifestly contrary to the interests of 
their own subjects, from whom they de- 
rived taxes, and whom they were bound 
to protect. On that point he must say 
that he disagreed from the hon. director. 
It was undoubtedly the duty of the Com- 
pany to confer, as far as they possibly 
could, every favour which they could 
command, on their own subjects. He 
could not see the justice or the policy of 
giving to native princes advantages that 
would be put into operation against those 
who paid taxes to the Company, whilst 
they paid nohe. Some of those princes 
possessed sea-ports and sea-coast. The 
fajuh of Travancore, for instance. Now, 
he had not the least objection to bis using 


these advantages, as he best might, for 
the benefit of his subjects. But he would 
say, “ do not let the Governor-general 
give to the ships of the rajah of Travan- 
core those privileges which may enable 
him—the rajah—to set up against our- 
selves as carriers.” He deprecated the 
idea of making princes merchants, which 
this bill had evidently the tendency to do. 
If we authorized the Governor-general 
to grant licences to the ships of native 
princes, we might depend upon it that 
it would not be the subjects of the Guico- 
war or the rajah of Travancore that would 
benefit by it, but those princes themselves. 
This proceeding was not just to the Com- 
pany. They had abandoned commerce— 
they had abandoned trade ; and he recol- 
lected the discussions which had taken 
place in that Court on the subject, when 
it was contended— strongly contended— 
that the character of sovereign was incom- 
patible with that of merchant. Well, 
then, if that were the case, let them not 
encourage the union of those characters 
in India — let not that system, which was 
repudiated here, be carried out there. 
They ought, upon every sound and pru- 
dent principle, to refuse to the princes of 
India the power of becoming merchants. 
Let them not concede to those princes 
the right to trade to Madras and other 
ports, and thus to deteriorate the interests 
of those who paid taxes into the Com- 
pany’s treasury. He was bound to say, 
that he wished every prosperity to our 
native allies ; and he only entreated the 
Court not to countenance a power that 
would enable the Governor-general to 
convert those native princes into mer- 
chants, whose interests must be hostile to 
those of the Company’s subjects. 

Mr. Hogg said, the hon. proprietor 
seemed to labour under a wrong impres- 
sion as to the principal clauses of the bill. 
Hebeggcd leave, therefore, to call the hon. 
proprietor’s attention to the third clause. 

Mr. Weeding . — I know it all by heart. 

Mr. Hogg . — The clause enacted, “That 
it shall be lawful for the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in council by proclamation to 
declare that all ships or vessels built or 
to be built within the limits of the charter 
of the East- India Company, being owned 
by her Majesty's British subjects, shall be 
deemed to be British ships for all the 
purposes of trade within the said limits, 
including the Cape of Good Hope and 
the territories and dependencies thereof; 
provided that upon such declaration being 
made, the said Governor-general in coun- 
cil shall, and the said Governor-general 
in council is hereby accordingly empower- 
ed to make regulations, to be enforced by 
suitable penalties, concerning the regis- 
tering, licensing, and ascertaining the ad- 
measurement of the tonnage ana burden, 
and generally for the trading within the 
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limits aforesaid, of such ships or vessels, 
anything in the act to the contrary not- 
withstanding; which regulations shall be 
of equal force and effect with any laws 
and regulations which the said Governor- 
general in council is authorized to tnake, 
but shall be subject to disallowance 
and repeal, and shall in the same 
manner be transmitted to England and be 
luid before both Houses of Parliament, as 
in the case of any other laws or regula- 
tions which the said Governor-general in 
council is now by law empowered to 
make.’’ Here the words beinq owned by 
her Majesty's British subjects ” shut out 
every person from the benefit of the 
provision for whom the Governor-general 
had no power to legislate. The provision 
applied to British subjects lesidcnt in 
India, for whom the Governor-general had 
power to legislate, and to native subjects, 
who possessed the same right as any 
British subjects. So much for ships built 
in foreign ports. The fourth clause said — 
“ And whereas it may be expedient to ad- 
mit to similar privileges ami advantages 
any ships or vessels belonging to native 
princes or states in subordinate alliance 
with, or having subsidiary treaties with, 
the East- India Company, or owned by 
subjects of any such princes or states ; 
be it therefore enacted, that the Go- 
vernor-general of India in council may, 
by such regulations as aforesaid, such re- 
gulations being subject as aforesaid, admit 
to the privileges and advantages of Bri- 
tish ships for the purposes of trade within 
the limits of the charter of the said Com- 
pany, including the Cape ot Good Hope 
and the territories and dependencies tlieie- 
of, or to any of such privileges and advan- 
tages, any ships or vessels belonging to 
such princes or states, or any ot them, or 
owned by subjects of any such princes or 
states ; but any such regulations shall in 
fit manner provide lor the registering, li- 
censing, and ascertaining the admeasure- 
ment of the tonnage arid bin den, and ge- 
nerally for the trading within the limits 
aforesaid, of such ships or vessels.” 
Thus, full authority was given to the Go- 
vernor-general in council to decide upon 
the mode, manner, and time in which 
such privileges should be granted. 

Sir R. Jenkins concurred in all that fell 
from his hon. friend, Mr. Hogg, and his 
hon. friend in the chair, as to the im- 
propriety of bringing forward a clause 
with respect to native seamen, as the sub- 
ject was one on which the committee had 
not reported, and any proposal of the 
hind at present would be met by the ob- 
jection that we should wait lor the report. 

Mr. Poynder said, that the Company 
derived £12,000,000 annually from their 
subjects in India, and yet it appeared they 
were not to be put on a betterfooting as to 
their commerce ami navigation than the 
subjects of subsidiary powers. 
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Sir R. Jenkins would refer the hon. 
member to the petition on the subject, 
which had been presented to Parliament, 

The Chairman observed, that the sub- 
ject had been most fully discussed, and he 
would therefore suggest that they should 
now proceed to the other subject for 
which the Court hud been specially sum- 
moned, on the requisition of nine propri- 
etors, which requisition would now be read. 

EQUALIZATION OF DUTIFS, &C. 

ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
quisition : — 

To the Hon. the Chairman nnil Deputy Chair- 
man of the Court of Dnectorsof the EiU-lnilin 

Company. 

We, the undersigned proprietors of East-TndLa 
Stoik, duly qualified according to law, request 
you will he pleased to convene a special (ieneral 
< ourt, to take into imiMderution the propriety of 
addicssing her Majesty it) Counoil, piaymg for an 
equitable arrangement of the duties levied oil 
Eant-lndia produce and manufactures, in conse- 
quent e of the petition of the East- India Company 
to both Homes of I’.irhnuitnt on this Important 
question not having been productive of that result 
which our fellow subjects in India have a just and 
undeniable right to expect. 

C. Nonius, Ciiaiu kh Fouiuch, 

F. C. Hiiown, Thomas Wkkoino, 

A. Ilmui, David Salomons, 

Gkoik.k Foiuiks, John Foriikh, 

Cjiaiilkh Cjuant. 

London, July 2d, 1040. 

Mr. M. Martin then rose to bring for- 
ward the motion of which he lmd given 
notice on this subject. He observed, that 
in submitting the resolution with which 
he should conclude, he was aware of the 
difference which subsisted between the 
Company and Government on the subject 
of that resolution, and he should not have 
had the honour to appear before the Court 
that day, had the petition which the 
Company had presented received that 
attention from one branch of the legisla- 
ture which it had from the other. That 
other branch (the Colds) had, by its com- 
mittee, affirmed the justice of the Com- 
pany’s claims, and fully established their 
right to address the legislature and the 
throne on this subject. The language 
used by the committee, and the principles 
it asserted, bore so fully on this case, 
that he could not avoid directing the 
particular attention of the Court to them. 
“ It appears,” (said the committee in its 
report of February last) “ that the gene- 
ral principle upon which commercial regu- 
lations affecting the intercourse between 
the United Kingdom and the colonial 
dependencies, and the mutual intercourse 
of those dependencies with each other, 
should rest, should be that of perfect 
equality, subject to exceptions only where 
the permanent interests of the whole em- 
pire, in the temporary circumstances of 
any part of our foreign possessions, may 
seem to render such exceptions necessary 
or expedient ; that no partial favour 
should grant to one colony any advantage 
over another, either in the colonial ports, 
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or in those of the United Kingdom, still 
less that Parliament should partially se- 
cure for the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, any advantage in 
any colonial port, over the competing pro- 
duce and muni hictuics of its own depen- 
dencies ; tor it is the firm conviction of 
the committee, that colonial possessions 
scattered over the four quarters of the 
globe, and legislatively dependent on the 
acts of u distant government, can only he 
maintained in peacilul and willing obedi- 
ence, by making strict justice and impar- 
tiality the sole guide of every legislative 
proceeding by which they may be affec- 
ted.” After t hose pnnciplu* laid down by 
the committee, it would be haidly neces- 
sary for him to enter into a detail ol those 
grievances which the eommiltee had ad- 
mitted. Hut it was said, the Company 
had greatly exaggerated their ease; this lie 
begged to deny; the case had been rather 
under than over stated. The effects of 
restrictions on East- India produce would 
be greatly mjunous to our commerce; the 
injury would be greatly enhanced m time 
of war. Let him briefly state to tin* Couit 
a few of the articles on which icstiictive 
duties weie placed, coming liom the East- 
Indies, as eompaicd with similar articles 
imported from our colonial possession's. 
Thus, sugar, the piodurc of, and impnited 
from, any Biitish possessions in the Wcst- 
Indics, Ameiica, and the Mainitius in- 
cluding maple from (’imada, paid a duty 
of £1 4s. per cwt„ while sugar coming 
from our Eastern possessions (excepting 
from Bengal, and since the 5th June last 
from Madias) paid £ l 12s. perewt., mak- 
ing an excess of duty ol 55} per cent, 
against India, being of the pi line cost ol 
the article laid down in England. Take 
the next article, rum, the pioduec of, and 
imported from, any British possession in 
the West- Indies, Ameiica, or the Mauri- 
tius, distilled Irom the lets necessarily 
produced in making the sugar; it paid a 
duty of 9s. per gallon, while rum distilled 
in the same way, being the produce of, 
and imported from any British possession 
in the East Indies, paid a duty ot 15s. per 
gallon, or GG§ per cent, against India, be- 
ing four times the prime cost of the ai tide 
laid down in England. In the article 
of rum shrub, the excess of duly against 
India was 233 per cent., being £1 l()s on 
East- India pioduce, ns compared with 
that of British possessions in the West- 
Indies, America, or the Mauritius. Thus, 
also, tobacco, manufactured in the last 
named places, paid a duty of 2s. 9d. the 
pound, while that from India paid 3s., 
being a difference of between 9 and 10 per 
cent., or about twice the prime cost of the 
article in India. He could point out 
other instances of the excess of duty on 
articles of East- India produce, bearing 
from 10 to 100 per cent, beyond those of 
the produce ot our own possessions in 
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the East- Indies, but he was unwilling to 
take up the time of the Court with the 
enumeration. Those instances he liad 
mentioned would sufficiently illustrate 
his statement, that the case of India hail 
not been exaggerated in the Company’s 
petition ; indeed the grievances, of which 
that petition complained, seemed now to 
be admitted on all hands. They were all 
agreed that India was entitled to an 
equality, in her commercial intercourse 
with us, with any other of our foreign 
possessions; but the question was, what 
did the Company mean by calling lor 
a redress ot East- India grievances? 
They had had a tedious and minute in- 
vestigation bcloie a committee ot tin* 
House ol Commons, and it was sought 
by coitain parties to show, by a close exa- 
mination and cross-examination ol the 
witnesses, that India had in fact no griev- 
ance to complain of. In that he would 
only say that he was willing to let the 
ease be decided by the evidence. When 
that evidence should be befoie the public, 
he had little doubt that they would at 
length obtain that justice which they 
claimed lor India. In tins respect (he 
meant as related to the evidence) they 
had to complain ot the couise taken by 
the House ot Commons. The select 
committee of that House had broken up 
without printing the evidence taken before 
it, or even making an analysis ot it, as the 
Louis did ; hut bye and bye, when fui then 
evidence would ho gone into, a whole 
mass of it would he thrown before the 
public, which not one in fen of the mem- 
l>ci s ot that House would read, and which 
would at last find its way into the waste- 
paper cellars. In the mean time, the 
people ot India would be without a re- 
medy tor their grievances, unless the 
couise which he uroposed should ho 
adopted, namely, that of addressing her 
Majesty in Council, praying that she 
might he graciously pleased to place 
East- India produce on the same footing, 
ns to duties, with her other possessions. 
By this course, we should give to her 
Majesty’s ministers an opportunity of 
acting on their own sense of Indian griev- 
ances, and of advising her Majesty to 
exercise that power which, in his opinion, 
she unquestionably possessed ; next they 
should lay befoie her Majesty the hard- 
ships suffered by our East- Indian fellow- 
subjects, in not being recognized as Bri- 
tish-horn subjects, as far us related to the 
navigation of East- India vessels to and 
from this country. One of the complaints 
made in our petition was, that the provi- 
sions of the navigation law, relating to na- 
tives of British territories inlndia.operated 
injuriously to the interests of such natives, 
and therefore we submitted that the policy 
of countenancing the existing regulations 
was a fair subject for consideration. The 
committee did, it appeared, consider the 
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subject, and in the report we find it noti- 
ced thus : “ By the ith Geo. IV., c. 80, 
four British seamen only are required for 
every one hundred tons of the registered 
burden of any ship partly manned with 
lasrars, and it that proportion of British 
seamen should not be procurable, the 
Government of India and the governors 
of any of the possessions u ifcliin the limits 
of the East- India Company’s charter, are 
authorized to permit the ship to sail with 
a less proportion ; and within the limits 
of the charter, no number of British sea- 
men is required as part of the crew. The 
inconvenience is, that a vessel with a las- 
•car crew 1mm India to this coumiy, can- 
not return, but under the piovisions of 
I he law as applicable to all other British 
vessels sailing from a Biitish port. Ne- 
groes, natives of Bntisli possessions, it 
appears, are deemed to be Biitish sea- 
men, although the natives of Biitish pos- 
sessions in India art* not so deemed ; and 
there is a feeling that the natives ol India 
are entitled to he considered in the same 
light.” Here, then, is a lull admission, on 
the part of their loidships, that negioes, 
the crew of a Bntisli ship from a Biitish 
possession, uio to he considered as Biitish 
subjects, for all purposes connected with 
the navigation of that ship Was it not, 
then, let him ask, a great h.udship on the 
tiee-bom natives ot India, subjects he 
might say ot Great Biit.im m that coun- 
try, that they should he denied nny ad- 
vantage which was accorded to a ciew ol 
negroes, who might have been, for any 
difference it made in t he case, slaves all 
their lives, up to the very moment ol en- 
tering a British port? Was that, let him 
ask, doing justice to India? Was it fair 
equitable dealing to deny to a lree-bom 
native, that which he gi anted to an Afri- 
can slave? With respect to what had 
been said by the lion, piopnetor (Mr. 
Weeding), as to the rajah ol Travaneoie, 
be would only ask, was that hon. propiie- 
tor aware that that rajah paid JL90,(KX)a 
year to the Company? That he was not 
allowed to hold any political intercourse 
with any other state? That the hon. pro- 
prietor himself would not lie allowed to 
settleon the rajah’s dominions without the 
permission ot the Company? That the 
whole revenue of that country might he as- 
sumed, and would he so in the time of w ar, 
or other emergency v\ hich might he deem- 
to render it necessary? Was the hon. 
proprietor aware of nil these lacts, and if 
be was not, would he, in the face ol them, 
Persist in saying that that native prince 
ought to be treated as a foreigner, and 
that he should not have extended to him 
end to his subjects, privileges which we 
did not refuse to African negroes ? 

Mr. Weeding had only said that he 
would not give the privilege to the rajah 
b'mself. It might be extended to his 
subjects if they would. 


Mr. M. Martin , in continuation, con- 
tended that as we hml the power of 
assuming the Government of all or most 
ot the states dependent upon us in In- 
dia, and appropriating the revenues to the 
general purposes of the Company’s go- 
vernment, we ought not to consider the 
inhabitants of those* states in any other 
light than as British subjects. There was 
the state of Oude from which at one time 
we drew a subsidy of .£/XXUM)nml after- 
wards .£760,000, from which we took in 
1801 ,to the value in land of nearly one mil- 
lion and half, in lieu ol the subsidy. Then 
there was the nr/.am, who paid an annual 
sum of CoUOjOOO lor keeping up an army 
which might at any time he made appli- 
cable to the geneial pm poses ol the Com- 
pany. W h('n these tact*. were considered, 
and also that we did not allow these 
states to have any intercourse with others, 
lie must again ask, whether in laimess or 
justice we ought to deny them the advan- 
tage of being considered Bntisli subjects? 
Recollecting the advantages which we 
had derived fiotn them lor -*o long a pe- 
riod of their dependence upon us, was it 
not cruel now to turn loimd upon them, 
and to dej rive them ol those benefits 
which they had a light to look for, as the 
natmul result ot om inlei course and our 
pmteclion, ami tell them they must bode* 
piivod of both because they weie foreign- 
er lie would admit that what hml 
been said about Mysore was a weak point, 
hut it was ui god that we welt: about to 
a-siimc that and other huge tmitoiic.s in 
India. It that were the ease, it would 
he much better, mine dignified, that all the 
states which contnhtifcd to the wealth 
and power of British India, should, in 
return, have the advantage of British pio- 
teetion and uniestneted commercial in* 
tercomse. lie did ti list, therefore*, that 
the Company, by pursuing a dignified and 
tompciate com so, would eventually suc- 
ceed in eanyingout their beneficial in-’ 
tentions townidsfho natives of India ; hut 
in hoping for this, lie owned he was some- 
what disheaifined by the apathy with 
which this subject was met, both in and 
out of Pailiament. There were only a 
few, a very few, who took a strong inte- 
rest in the proceeding, present in the 
committee, hut even with these he was 
sui prised that they did not obtain some 
recognition ol their claims. Nothing, 
however, was done by that committee, 
save the accumulation of a mass of evi- 
dence, which they did not print, nor of 
which did they even give an anal) sis, for 
the inhumation of those who were so 
grossly ignorant of Indian affairs as were 
the great majority of the members of the 
House of Commons. lie spoke not here 
with respect to party, hut he candidly 
owned that lie had no confidence in either 
Whig or Tory Government as related to 
India. He relied solely on the joint 
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exertions of the Court of Directors and 
Court of Proprietors. To these he look- 
ed with a hope of success for having jus- 
tice done to India hy a redress of its 
grievances. He would now move— 

That an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty In Council, expressing the regret of this 
Court that the petitions of the Eas'- India Company 
to iHith Houses of Parliament have not been pro- 
ductive of that just result which our fellow-subjects 
In India had a fair and undeniable right to expect, 
praying for an equitable arrangement of the duties 
levied on East- India produce and manufactures 
Imported Into the United Kingdom and lintish 
colonies, and that ships built, owned, and manned 
by herMajesty’s subjec ts in India, be entitled to the 
full rights and privileges of British-built shipping. 

Sir Charles Forbes, in seconding the 
motion, said, if lie had recollected what 
had occurred in the early part of the day, 
he would have suggested to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Martin) to have made lus 
motion more general, in order to obviate 
the objections made by one or two hon. 
proprietors. It was not his (Sir C. 
Forbes') intention to enter into the dis- 
cussion ot the general question at that 
moment, but lie could not avoid advert- 
ing to the question of India shipping, as 
one on which he considered that very 
gross injustice had been done to the na- 
tive owners. That useful and most in- 
dustrious body of men had to compete 
here with, and were opposed by, the great 
body of the shipping interest ol this 
country, who never seemed to take into 
consideration the vast advantage which 
this country derived from India shipping 
interests, but who fell into the very gross 
mistake of thinking that their interests as 
British ship-owners would be compro- 
mised by doing justice to India. Now 
as there was no doubt tlmt the general 
feeling of that Court was to do that jus- 
tice, let them throw from themselves the 
iniquity ot applying such a principle to 
India as that which he hud just noticed. 
He was not then a member of that House 
which had treated the petition of the 
Court with so much neglect, but he was 
not at all surprised at what the com- 
mittee of that House did, for he under- 
stood that they sat with doors closed 
against those who took an active interest 
in favour of India, while the agents of 
West- Indian proprietors were allowed to 
be present. Was it to this influence 
that they were to attribute the refusal ot 
the committee to publish the evidence 
taken before them ? 

Sir R. Jenkins said, tlmt the hon. ba- 
ronet was mistaken in supposing anything 
of the kind. The committee objected to 
the publication of the evidence in parts ; 
but with that the agents of the West-In- 
dian proprietors had nothing to do ; and, 
in fact, they were not present. 

Sir C. Forbes did know of his own 
knowledge that former committees on 
the subject allowed parties to be present 
and to make suggestions as to questions, 
&c. He did not know how this was in 
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the reformed Parliament, but shutting 
the door at all looked bad. He also 
strongly objected to making selections of 
witnesses, who<*e opinions were well 
known before hand to have a particular 
bias. He did not mean that this should 
apply even in the slightest degree to the 
evidence of their excellent secretary, 
which was, no doubt, both able and im! 
portant, but he did regret that the exami- 
nation had not been extended to others— 
to his lion, friend Mr. Brown, for in- 
stance, who took so warm an interest in 
every thing relating to the welfare of In. 
dia. Mr. Brown, lie understood, had ap- 
plied to be examined, but his application 
past unheeded. This, he thought, was 
not treating East-Indian interests well. 
However, as his hon. friend, Mr. 
Brown, was now in the Court, he (Sir C. 
Forbes) should say no more on that mat- 
ter at present. As tc the evidence which 
had been taken by the committee of the 
House of Commons, it was riot printed, 
hut even a few extracts would shew how 
little the interests of India were repre- 
sented in the present House of Com- 
mons. Formerly, there were 15 or 16 
members who took a deep interest in, 
and might be fairly said to represent, In- 
dian interests in that assembly. That, 
however, was before the days of parlia- 
mentary reform. Whether the change 
that had since been made was an im- 
provement or not, he would not then stop 
to inquire; but there was a method then 
hy which the representatives of impor- 
tant interests could find their way into the 
House of Commons, and thntway existed 
at present; aye, and to an extent much 
greater than formerly. The only differ- 
ence was as to the mode of managing the 
matter. The mode of the bribery and 
corruption was indeed changed ; the 
principle remained unaltered. Now, as 
to the right of British seamen, which 
was allowed to the West-Indian or Afri- 
can negro, but denied to the free-born 
native of our Indian possessions, lie 
thought the ease exceedingly hard against 
the latter. As the law and the practice 
now stood, a ship, manned entirely with 
negroes, might sail from a British port to 
any port in India within the territories of 
the Company’s charter, but a ship manned 
with the free natives of India, coming to 
a port in this countiy, would not he re- 
cognised as having a British crew, hut 
must take back, on her return voyage, a 
number of British seamen in the propor- 
tion of 4 to each 100 tons of the ship’s 
burden. Now that, he must say, was a 
gross injustice to the natives of India, 
and it was in this feeling he had suggested 
that, in case of the failureof their petition 
to both Houses of Parliament, they 
should follow them up by a petition to 
her Majesty in Council, who he contend- 
ed had the power to make the necessary 
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alteration in that respect. He earnestly 
hoped that the Court of Directors would 
give their support to this as well as to the 
other part* of his lion, friend’s motion. 

Mr. Fidder did not think it at all good 
policy to introduce the question of Bri- 
tish 6eamen or British shipping into this 
motion. That question, and the equali- 
zation of duties rested on totally different 
grounds. With respect to the latter point, 
he hoped that the members of the House 
of Commons would do their duty to India. 
For, let it be remembered, that when a de- 
ficiency of the supply of colonial sugar 
took place, the country mentioned as 
that from which the supply should he 
procured, was not India, but the Brazils. 
This was certainly not doing justice to 
India, and he joined with the hon. bart. 
(Sir C. Forbes) in hoping that we should 
do justice to our East-Indian possessions 
by an alteration of our commercial policy 
in this respect. He would contend that 
for the Ia9t 150 years we had not acted 
towards our Indian possessions as justice 
and good policy ought to have suggested. 
We took the produce of other countries, 
which could be as well and more cheaply 
supplied by India. Let us look to Ame- 
rica; she was once a colony of this coun- 
try. She was now an independent, a pow- 
erful, and a rival state, and yet we took 
her cotton, to the almost exclusion of that 
of India. If we wished to do justice to 
that country — if we desired to avail our- 
selves of its resources, and at the same 
time to make them available to its own 
prosperity, as well as to ours, we must 
alter our commercial policy, and give to 
its produce at least the same advantages 
which we extended to that of others of 
our foreign possessions. (Hear, henrf) 

Mr. Poynder observed, alter hearing 
what had been said on this subject, he 
must express his regret that the propri- 
etors had not had a better opportunity of 
considering the great object to which the 
motion referred. Had they had the op- 
portunity, he thought they should be ena- 
bled to do much more than being the re- 
gistrars of the edicts of others upon it. 
This, perhaps, might be considered “ odi- 
ous truth,” but be would speak out. He 
had not seen any notice of the bill in 
question until that day, nor any notice of 
this meeting until the day upon which it 
Was to be held. He thought it would 
have been much better to have given the 
proprietors more than twenty-four hours’ 
notice of their meeting, for the ques- 
tion for which they were assembled 
was one of the utmost importance to 
them all. While he was upon his legs, 
he could not avoid referring to an able 
article in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, relating to our Indian af- 
fairs. He earnestly hoped that that ar- 
tfcle would be much read, as it would 


lead to a better sense of what we owed 
to India, arising from a fuller knowledge 
of tbe whole subject. lie did hope that, 
when hon. proprietors came to possess 
that fuller knowledge, it would lead them 
to do a little more than talk (as they often 
did there) de omnibus rebus — and some- 
times de qvibnsdarn nliis. He hoped that 
they would substitute action for conver- 
sation, and that they would practically 
exert themselves in seeing that justice 
was done to India. We had derived many 
most important benefits from our posses- 
sions in that country. Wc ought in com- 
mon fairness to make those advantages 
reciprocal. 

Mr. Weeding said, that he strongly ob- 
jected to the latter pnrt of the motion be- 
fore the Court, and l bought that the hon. 
proprietor, Mr. M. Mai tin, should confine 
himself to the prayer for such an equali- 
zation of the duties on Indian and Co- 
lonial produce as may do justice to India. 
They asked that cotton and silk from 
India might he admitted on the same 
terms as those from our other foreign 
possessions. Why should they not? 
There was no earthly reason for carrying 
on the duties as they now existed. Then 
equalize them. There were the duties 
on tobacco, 2s. 9d. the pound from our 
own possessions and from America, while 
we laid *fs. the pound on that Irom India. 
Let those duties be equalized. We 
were bound to take that step in order 
to do that justice to India which she had 
so well deserved nt our hands. He thought 
they were also bound to take the step 
recommended in the first pnrt of the mo- 
tion, of addressing her Majesty in council, 
ami praying for an equalization of duties, 
in order to shew to the people of India 
that the Court of Proprietors had done 
every thing in their power by appealing 
to all the authorities in the country 
from which a redressof Indian grievances 
might be expected. Upon thut subject, 
lie would read an extract from the report , 
of the committee of the House of Lords : 

“ The committee cannot proceed to re- 
port to the House their opinion with 
respect to the various matters referred to 
in the petition without first directing the 
attention of the House to the very pe- 
culiar position in which India is placed 
amongst all the other dependencies of the 
British Crown, and to the claims arising 
out of thut position which it seems to 
have upon the justice and generosity as 
well as upon the policy of Parliament. 
Possessed of a population four times 
greater than that of the United Kingdom 
of all the rest of the British empire in all 
parts of the world— defraying from its 
own resources the whole charge of its 
civil Government and of its military de- 
fence — subject to the rule of British-born 
subjects, in all the higher and more lu- 
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crative and honourable offices of the 
State, India is further required to trans- 
mit annually to this country, without any 
return except in the small value of mili- 
tary stores, a sum amounting to between 
two or three millions sterling, of which by 
far the largest portion must necessarily be 
transmitted in each and every year with- 
out regard to the cost at which such 
transmission may be made, or to the de- 
rangement of the ordinary calculations of 
merchants which it may occasion. The 
committee cannot doubt that Parliament 
will see in those circumstances imperative 
reasons for giving to the prayers of the 
petitioners who approach it on the pait of 
the people of India, the most favourable 
and indulgent hearing ; and that it will be 
a subject of rcgiet, if circumstances of 
temporary pressure in other dependencies 
of the Crown, or general views of policy 
embracing the whole empire, should ren- 
der it necessaiy to decline complying 
with any part ot the claims which have 
been so strongly urged upon its conside- 
ration.” lie (Mr Weeding) must say 
that this exjnession of the committee did 
it great honour, lor it certainly was a 
shame that after buying up slavery in om 
West- India colonies, and at so large a 
price as we bad paid lor its abolition, the 
duties on rum, the pioducc ot tiee la- 
bour in different parts ot our possessions, 
should be so dispropoi tioned. It was on 
these grounds that he supported the mo- 
tion for an address to the Queen in Coun- 
cil. Let them knock at the Council door, 
and respectfully call upon her Majesty 
and her Council lor that led 1 ess which 
was denied to them elsewhere. In the 
Council they would find many to assist 
them who were borne down by particular 
interests elsewlicie. Let them then send 
their petition to her Majesty in Council, 
tor unquestionably her Majesty had the 
power ot making the alterations which 
they rcipiiied. 

Sir 11. Jenkins said that, having taken 
a part in discussions risen beie on tins 
subject, lie could not now' avoid saying a 
few words on it. In the tiist place, tlun, 
be concurred in the renuuk, that an as- 
sent to tins motion would be by implica- 
tion declining that the Houses of Lords 
and Commons had not done their duty. 
Now lie was by no means prepared to go 
that length. They (the Court ot Pro- 
prietors) had themselu's ealled for a com- 
mittee ot the House of Lords, and also 
one of the House ot Commons, to con- 
aider their petition. Those committees 
had been appointed, and had heard evi- 
dence on the allegations of the petition. 
The committee of the House of Lords 
had made a report, but the Commons had 
not yet agreed to any ieport,nor had they 
even published any analysis of the evi- 
dence. Now what would be the natural 


answer of her Majesty's ministers to this 
new application ? They would 6ay, “ You 
asked for a committee of the House ot 
Commons, as well as of the Lords, and 
now you will not w'ait to know the result 
of their labours, but take altogether a 
new course. Under these circumstances 
we can do nothing, we can advise nothing, 
until the reports of both committees are 
before us.” Should such an answer be 
made to this application, what wouk! he 
gained by it ? In his opinion, nothing. 
It would be only so much time and la- 
bour thrown away. Besides, the appli. 
cation would be nugatory on other 
grounds. The address, or petition, to 
her Majesty in Council asked her to do 
that which she had not the power to do. 
Her Majesty could make no alteration m 
the rate of duties without the consent of 
Parliament. The cause which they had 
all so strong an interest in supporting, 
would do much better without such an 
addiess as that now proposed. Though 
no piacticul results li.ul yet been derived 
fiom the steps the Couit bad taken, yet 
it could not be said that they had been 
without advantage. The recommenda- 
turn of the Lords’ report was, it was 
true, but meagre, yet their ( the Compa- 
ny’s) claims bad derived much benefit 
from the unreserved manner in which the 
right of India to an equalization of du- 
ties, had been recognized and declared. 
The Commons, too, though they had yet 
made no report, nor published the evi 
deuce, had done much by the manner in 
which they had silted the whole question. 
In Ins opinion the able evidence given by 
their seerctniy would have been quite 
sufficient to » ‘-t.iLhsh theii claim, and they 
might bale \eiy safely tested upon that 
testimony alone, without the examination 
ol another witness ; tor whatever might 
have ln'en the allegations and claims ot 
the silk manufacturers, and ot the West- 
India interest, the allegations contained 
in the petition of the Company remained 
untouched. Besides, the course which 
they hitherto adopted had to a certain 
degiee enlisted on their behalf the favour- 
able consideration of the great body ot the 
eonstnneis, and also ot the Government 
itself; lorthe moie fully their ease came 
before the public, the more it would be 
seen that their interests and those of the 
consume! s were identified. Under all 
these ciieumstaiices, he must repeat his 
conviction that the presentation of a pe- 
tition to tier Majesty in Council would 
do no good, but that, on the contrary, it 
would tend to weaken a cause which was 
rapidly gaming ground in the estimation 
of the public. 

Sir It. Campbell concurred w itli his hon. 
friend in the chair in thinking that the 
presentation of the petition or address to 
her Majesty in Council would do no good . 
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.Even supposing it were to be immediately 
laid before the Council, nothing whatever 
could be done in it until the next session 
of Parliament; for supposing that the 
Council were to make a report as favour- 
able to tlieir claims as that which had been 
drawn up by the Lords’ Committee, still 
her Majesty and Council could do nothing 
in the matter without the concurrence of 
both Houses of Parliament. Her Ma- 
jesty, by the advice of her ministers, could 
not consent to place hciself in opposition 
to the other branches of the Legislature, 
and this petition would only have the ef- 
fect of placing her in an awkward situa- 
tion with respect to those branches. 

Mr. Hoqg hoped that, as they all seemed 
to have one common wish and one com- 
mon object, no diversity ot opinion ns to 
the means by which that object might be 
attained should intervene to defeat or re- 
tard it. As they all agreed in mj many 
points, they ought to pioeeed with real, 
tempo cd with discretion, in their efforts 
to serve India. “ Fcstiua lente" might 
not be a favourite motto with some, but it 
was, at all events, a sale one, and they 
would be wise to act upon it. 1 he select 
committee of the House of (’ominous, to 
which their petition had been reteired, 
had been blamed by some lion, proprie- 
tor for not having made a repoit. Hut 
why had they not done so? It was be- 
cause the West- India interest had stated 
that they had more evidence to produce, 
and if the Committee had reported upon 
the East- India evidence which had been 
submitted to them, without waiting for 
the other, they would have exposed them- 
selves to the charge of excluding impor- 
tant testimony, and their report would be 
considered as altogether ex jxute. For 
his own part, his mind was made up on 
the subject ; but neither he nor those 
members of the Committee who concur- 
red with him could consent to come to a 
decision which must be considered prema- 
ture while so many witnesses were still in 
attendance waiting to be examined. Un- 
der these circumstances, they could only 
report the evidence, and they thought it 
would be better to wait until the whole 
had been concluded, than send it be- 
fore the public in parts. IIow could it 
be fairly said that the Houses of Lords 
»nd Commons had not done their duty to 
India, when, except to the members com- 
posing the respective committees, the evi- 
deuce was, as yet, unknown ? It would 
then be premature, nay moie, it would be 
unfounded, to say that the case of the 
Company was weak ; so lar from being 
weak, he had the strongest reliance on 
the effect of that evidence when it came 
mto the hands of members, and was cir- 
culated through the country. He had no 
doubt that it would do its work iu creat- 
ing a favourable feeling towards the claims 
Asiat.Joitrn. N, f$. Voi, 33. No. 1 20. 
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of India, which in (he result would be 
attended with the best effects. Hut let 
him ask, what good could they expert 
from a petition to her Majesty in Coun- 
cil ? Why should that Court ask her Ma- 
jesty to do that which the law did not em- 
power her to do ? She might, perhaps, 
be able to alter the regulation of the Na- 
vigation Laws, which required lour Bri- 
tish seamen for every 100 tons in an East 
Indian vessel, sailing from u British port, 
on her return voyage ; but this bore rela- 
tion to the strength of the crew, and he 
did not at all see why it should be mixed 
up with the question of the equalization of 
duties, and still less, he repeated, did he 
see why the Court should assent to a pe- 
tition, calling on her Majesty to do that 
W'liieh in law she had not the power to 
do, lor she could not icpeal a duty ; for 
that the eoncimcnre of the two other 
branches of the Legislature was necessary. 
In conclusion, Ik* must repeat what he 
had said at the commencement, that the 
motion before the Court would not pro- 
mote theii common object, but, on the 
contrary, would tend to weaken tlieir 
claim*. 

A Proprietor wished to contradict a 
statement that had been circulated, that 
the spirit sought to be imported from In- 
dia was made from rice. That was not 
the fact. 

Mr. Ilotjtj said that that statement hud 
been already eontiadieted. 

Mr. C. F. Frown said that, as he hud 
been rcfcircd to by name, he wished to 
ask the lion, director (Mr. Hogg) a ques- 
tion. That hon. director had said that 
ull the witnesses for the claims of India 
had been examined. Now be (Mr. 
Brown) wished to usk the lion, director 
whether his (Mr. Brown’s) name had not 
been sent up to the Committee with n ten- 
der of his evidence, and whether it hod 
not been refused ? 

- Mr. Iloqtj denied having wild that all 
witnesses had been examined. All >hc 
had said was that all tlmt were considered 
necessary on the pnit ot the Company 
had been examined. Hut let him add, 
that he did not think they we.e hound to 
examine all who tendered themselves as 
witnesse«. lie and Ins hon. colleague 
(Sir It Jenkins) had called all the wit- 
nesses whom they had thought necessary, 
and, indeed, they had limited the evidence 
as much as possible, in the hope of being 
able to get a report from the Committee 
in the present session. 

Mr. C F. Frown feared he had not 
marie himself understood. He wished 
to ask whether his name had not been 
sent up to the committee, and whether 
he had not been personally objected to? 

Sir II Jenhnn said, that not having 
the please jo of knowing the hon. pro- 
prietor, he could not have made a per- 

(«) 
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sonal objection to him. He was not 
even aware that the hon. proprietor had 
sent up his name. 

Mr. Hogg expressed himself to the 
same effect. He was not aware ot the 
lion, proprietor having sent up his name. 

The Chairman said, that no doubt the 
common object of all in that Court was 
to promote the interests of their Indian 
possessions The impro\ement of the 
condition of those possessions was what 
he was sure they lmd all at heart ; but 
after the readiness which the Court ot 
Directors had shewn to attend to the 
wishes of the proprietois m this respect, 
he thought it would be much better that 
the matter should be left in their hands. 
He could see no probability ot any benefi- 
cial result from the proposition Indore the 
Court. With respect to most of the 
points to which the motion iefened, the 
Queen in Council was absolutely power- 
less. They had in the evidence before 
the Lords and in their leport the most 
conclusive proofs of the justice of then 
claims on behalf of India. He did not 
see tile evidence taken befoie the com- 
mittee of the House of (’ominous, mid 
therefore could say not lung on the subject. 
Indeed, his own opinion was, th.it they 
required no evidence before Lords or 
Commons in suppoit of their claims lie 
was sorry, therefore, that the committees 
had been appointed, because he thought 
they could have gone on much better 
without them. Again, he must say, that 
lie saw no practical good which could be 
expected from tins motion. I let Majes- 
ty had not the power to grant what they 
asked, ft was useless, theiefuic, to press 
the motion. 

Mr. Poynder did not say that her 
Majesty should be addressed on this oc- 
casion ns the Sovereign, or that as such 
she possessed the power the exeieise of 
which was now sought -lie had the 
power as one of the tluee estates of the 
realm. 

Mr. Lewis did not think the ques- 
tion was, whether the Queen possessed 
this power or not. The object ot the 
motion was to lay before her Majesty in 
Council their prayer for that rediess, for 
which they had appealed m vain to the 
two Houses of Parliament. That was 
the great object of the motion- and on 
that ground it had Ins suppoit. He sup- 
ported it also because it would tend to 
impress on ministers the earnestness 
with which the Court sought the end 
in which they all joined. They hud strong 
grounds for piessing their claims on the 
part of India for an equalization of du- 
ties. Those grounds weie admitted in a 
very unreserved manner in the report of 
the Lords’ Committee, an extruet from 
which he would read. “ It appears to 
the committee,” said the report, “ that 
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the general principle upon which com. 
merciul regulations affecting the inter- 
course between the United Kingdom and 
the colonial dependencies, and the mu. 
tual intercom se of those dependencies 
with each other, should rest— should be 
that of perfect equality.” In this princi- 
ple lie (Mr. Lewis) fully conemred. it 
was all that India asked. The report 
went on to say, “subject to exception 
only where the permanent interests of 
the whole empire, or the temporary cir- 
cumstances ot any part of our foreign 
possessions, may seem to render such ex- 
ception necessaiy or expedient— -that no 
partial favour should grant to one colony 
any advantage over another, cither in the 
colonial poits or in those of the United 
Kingdom, still less that Parliament should 
partially scenic for the pioduee and 
manutactuics of the United Kingdom 
any advantage in any colonial poitovcr 
the competing produce and maimlactuies 
ot its own dependencies ; for it is the 
film conviction ot theComuuttec that co- 
lonial possessions scattered over the lour 
quarteis of the globe, and legislatively 
dependant on tin* acts ot a distant go- 
vernment, can only be maintained in 
peaceful and willing obedience by making 
stnrt justice and impartiality the sole 
guides of every legislative proceeding by 
which they may he affected.” Now, they 
admitted fully the tiutli ot all those pin- 
positions . but vvliat was the restriction ? 
It was this. “That there should be a 
system of peiiect equality, subject to the 
exception only vvheie the permanent in- 
terests of the whole empire or the tem- 
poiary ciicumstanees of any part of cm 
foreign possessions may seem to render 
such exceptions necessary or expedient.” 
With regai <1 to the first ot those excep- 
tions, it appeared to him to clash with 
the general inteiest.s of the empire. He 
might go so far as to admit it was a pio- 
per exception . hut would they say it 
was to extend to all parts of the empire > 
He would ask, what would be the value 
of the pnncjple? lie would usk, what 
was then contained in their petition to 
the House of Commons that might not 
he defined by that exception ? And w ith 
regard to the exception itself, where was 
the justice or piopriety of it ? The Wost- 
Indian colonies might be labouring under 
great difficulties by the sale of their pio- 
duce at a lower rate than formeily. but 
they had enjoyed that monopoly fur 
many yeais ; they had been the favoured 
objects of the manufacturers here; and 
was it because they had had those advan- 
tages for so long a time, that they were 
to contiune to have them in detriment 
to our East-Indian possessions? He 
should be sorry if any such reason as the 
length of enjoyment by any colony of any 
particular advantage should operate in tin’ 
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minds of the legislature in so important 
}l question. How could they carry any 
pint of the principle which they had ac- 
knowledged into effect if theyallowed such 
things as these to influence them? In 
accordance with that principle, that esta- 
blished principle of equalization of duty, 
the committee first recommended what? 
the immediate removal of all those re- 
strictive duties on any of the British co- 
lonial dependencies. That was what they 
now asked. Then, in accordance with 
the same principle, they further recom- 
mended “ that no partial favour should 
be granted to one colony, nor any advan- 
tage over another, either m the colonial 
ports or in those of the United Kingdom, 
still less that Parliament should p.utially 
secure for the produce and manulaclmes 
of the United Kingdom any advantage in 
any colonial port over the competing pro- 
duce and mamilactuies of its own depen- 
dencies; for it is tin* film conviction of the 
committee that colonial possessions, scat- 
tered over the four quarteis of the globe, 
and legislatively dependant on the acts of 
a distant CJovemineut, can only be main- 
tained m peaceful and willing obedience 
by making strict justice and impaitiality 
the sole guides ot every legislative pro- 
ceeding by which they may he alleetcd.” 
This was all veiyjust ; but it was maircd 
by the exception to winch be had refcned. 
Now he wanted to ask this question 
Might not those pci sons who were now 
finding to Ceylon and Australia come 
forwaid in the same way, if you give them 
notice, and say “ it is extremely utifaii 
why don’t you give us an oppoitumty of 
telling you the difficulties under which 
we labour? We will shew you vvliat the 
West- Indies do.” In the some way 
uho the people ofllie West-Indies might 
complain in respect of the tobacco trade. 
Those pei sons might s ay, “ tins i eduction 
of duty is most unfair to us. We have 
bought our ships at a gieat cost; we 
have laid out large sums of money; we 
have invested our capital in our tiade, 
and if you allow' this, we shall he gieat 
sutfeiers.” And so might goon every 
person more or less niteiested m the 
matters which were embodied in the pe- 
titions which they had presented to the 
House of Commons, until at last the re- 
sult would he no remedy whatever for 
India. But what he said was this; let 
them take the report of the House of 
Cords, and enforce and impress on the 
minds of the people of this count ly that 
part ot it which related to the equaliza- 
tion of the duties. And it they were 
anxious that our possessions in India 
should he kept in a “ state of peaceful and 
willing obedience to British authority,” 
let them follow the course which justice 
•narked out, and not wait, session after 
session, before they addressed her Majesty 


in Council, respectfully asking her Majes- 
ty by an order in council to effect that 
which they desired. Let them immedi- 
ately give to India those advantages and 
remedies which had been so long with- 
held from her, hut which she was so just- 
ly entitled to. (Hear, hear ') 

Mr. ('h nlie said, he much doubted 
whether there was a sufficient ease made 
out to justify their nddiesMiig her Majes- 
ty. If the House ol Lords had not lately 
gone into committee on the subject, or it 
there had been anypnrticulnrcircum.stnnce 
aiising out ot that pioeeedmg, there might 
then have been an especial ease made out 
for an addiess to hci Majesty. But he 
had another reason why in objected to 
the picsmit motion They all admitted 
that India was entitled to this justice at 
their hands. The Com t of I )i lectors and 
the Couit of Proprietor weie not in op- 
position in that point; hut thou difference 
was as to the mode, lie was one who 
would have suppoitcd this motion im- 
mediately, if tlicie had been any reluc- 
tance on the pait ot the directors to 
cany out I he olqccts (lie Court had in 
view'. ( Han, firm <) But he saw no such 
leliietauee, noi did he see any substantial 
neglect on the pm t ol the House of ('om- 
inous, or any gioiiud so special ns to jus- 
tify tin-. motion He should, therefore, 
although lie eoticiuied m much (hat had 
been said by the lion, mover, oppose the 
motion. 

Colonel Sijlcs observed, that an lion, 
pioprictoi had s,ud, the committee of the 
House of (’ominous had been useless and 
that no good whatever had resulted from 
it. It that were so, he should then 
he inclined to vote m favour of this mo- 
tion ; hut as lie was not of that opinion, 
and, on the continiy, thought the evi- 
dence brought fonvard would he very 
useful, Jie should not vote with the hon. 
mover. At the same time he might say, 
that, as far as his own observation wont, 
there was an imiveis.il feeling prevailing 
in this Couit to woik out the objects 
that were now (nought foiwaid. 

Mr Wealing begged to piopose an 
amendment to the motion ot the lion, pro- 
pnetor. It would bring the matter to a 
conclusion at once, and m a way that was 
perfectly legitimate and constitutional. He 
had only a tew words to say in answer to 
an lion, member of Pailiament within the 
bar, whose zeal for the interests of India 
they all knew, and whose attention to the 
affairs of India they must all thank him 
tor. (Hear, heat ') He would remind that 
hon. gentleman, that the Queen sat in 
Council with members of both Houses 
of Parliament. Those members presided 
over our plantations and colonies, and 
could advise her Majesty to send out to 
the governors ol our different colonies a 
command that equal justice should be 
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done to all ; and if they were now to ad- 
dress her Majesty in Council, might the 
members of that council not say, “Wo 
have not time to consider the subject 
during this session of Parliament, but we 
will do so in the next session ?” Did the 
hon. gentleman mean to say they ought to 
remain quiet and suppose the House of 
Commons would do it of themselves? 
The House of Lords had already pro- 
nounced an opinion, and if this Court 
slumbered now, the matter would die 
away. Hut if they went on addressing 
her Majehty, and again brought the sub- 
ject under her consideration, they might 
hope to y fleet their object. He would 
say, urge it upon the attention ot her 
Majesty’s Conned, which he would say, as 
British subjects, they were entitled to do. 
( Hear , hear!) The hon. director called 
upon them not to give too much confi- 
dence to his statement, if he wished 
them to suppose, after the opinion which 
the committee of the House of Lords 
had given, that they would succeed with- 
out doing anything more {Hear hear'). It 
was, as he believed, necessary for them to 
go on actively and perscvcringly, hut pru- 
dently and wisely, towaids the attainment 
of this object; and it they did not do 
so, there would be no chance of effecting 
jt. {Hear, hear') lie should therefore 
propose an amendment to the present 
motion. If it only brought forward a 
matter of tact, at least some good would 
be done by it. They could not fail to 
attend to it. lie therefore proposed to 
Hineml the original motion by omitting the 
words “and that slops built, owned, and 
manned, by her majesty’s subjects in In- 
dia, be entitled to the full rights and pri- 
vileges of British-built shipping.” 

Mr. Lewis seconded the amend- 
ment. 

The Chairman said, the amendment was 
the same, with the exception ot a few words 
at tile end, as the 01 iginal motion, u hich had 
led to so much discussion; and he thought 
the principle of the objection was the 
same to each ; that was, he thought it 
was premature for the Court to bring for- 
ward a motion for an address at this mo- 
ment to the Queen in Council. They 
had not yet had an opportunity ol know- 
ing what the evidence before the commit- 
tee ot the House ot Commons was, and 
it was premature to say the House of 
Commons were not prepared to do any- 
thing for them. They had no right to 
throw out such an aspersion. His own 
impression was, that they would have a 
much lietter chance of success by allow- 
ing the Court of Directors to follow up 
their own course, and avail themselves of 
every oppoitunity of pressing the subject 
on the attention of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters, and those influential peisuiis who 
could assist the Company in their views. 


With that impression, then, he trusted 
the hon. mover would consent to leave 
the subject in the hands of the Court of 
Directors. He was sure there was no 
indisposition on their part to attend to it; 
and he thought it would not only be more 
satisfactory, but that they stood a better 
chance of success if the matter were en- 
tirely left to their arrangement. 

Mr. Twining said, a question so im- 
poitant ns that which they had been dis- 
cussing to day was one which could hardly 
he done justice to in a Com t so thinly 
attended as the present. I Hear, hear 1 ). 
If they were now to press such a subject as 
this, he thought it could not ho attended 
by that degree of weight and importance 
which a petition to the Queen and Coun- 
cil on a question of this nature demanded. 
He thought they ought first to look to 
the good that would be done when the 
subject was further considered by the 
Government, and which hebelieved would 
he really the case. But if they were now 
to go to the Queen and Council, and take 
any part in a measure ot so much ion- 
sequence as this, they would, in his 
opinion, materially stand m the way of 
that investigation which might hereafter 
take place, and which, he trusted, would 
be attended by most beneficial conse- 
quences. He thought, alter what had oc- 
cuired, it was scarcely possible they 
could venture to take on themselves the 
responsibility of urging any step to be 
taken now which might afterwards be 
necessary, and which might weaken their 
chance of success on a more impoitant 
occasion. It would be very much better, 
and particularly when the then state ot 
the Court was regarded, if the question 
were allowed to rest where it was, with- 
out this proposition being carried oat: 
and after being assured, as they were, 
that eveiy opportunity would be watched 
by which the gi eat objects of the petition 
they had piesented to Parliament would 
be advanced, he considered it a veiy ha- 
zardous ami unpromising measure to ap- 
pioach the Queen in Council in the man- 
ner m which it had been proposed by the 
lion, mover (Hear, hear!). 

Mr. Montgomery Martin said, there 
appeared to be a total misapprehension 
on this subject. The Queen anil her 
Privy Council were one of the co-ordinate 
branches ot the legislature, and hon 
proprietors had just as much right to pe- 
tition the Sovereign, as they had to pe- 
tition any other branch of the legislature. 
The course was generally to go to the 
lower House of Parliament first; after- 
wards, to the hereditary brunch of the 
legislature; and, lastly, to her Majesty, oi 
to the Queen in Council. By adopting 
the course which he now proposed, they 
were not stepping out ol the proper line 
(Hear, hear'); they were acting «> l 
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thorough unison with ordinary practice, 
and pursuing a perfectly legitimate mode 
of petitioning. With regard to the state- 
ment. that the House of Commons had 
not done any thing on the subject, he 
begged to ask the lion, director, the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, and the member for 
Beverley, —whose great attention to the 
committee during the time it sat, he 
could never sufficiently thank them for — 
whether the committee of the House of 
Commons had not closed their proceed- 
ings ? 

Sir R. Jenkins said the case stood thus : 
—The committee, seeing there was no 
chance of coming to a conclusion this 
session upon the evidence that was be- 
fore them, passed a resolution that that 
evidence should he reported to the House, 
but that the committee themselves should 
make no report on the subject. 

Mr. M. Martin took it lor granted 
that the committee which had sat duimg 
the present session ot Parliament was 
perlectly at an end ; and that, therefore, 
nothing more was to be expected from 
that committee. That was a rnateii.il 
point: the committee of the Hou.se ot 
Commons was, us he understood, entirely 
closed. 

Sir R . Jenkins said his lion, friend did 
not know what the evidence before the 
committee was. 

Mr. M. Martin said he was not speak- 
ing of the evidence, hut of the fact, that 
the committee had declined reporting, in 
the slightest degree, on that evidence. 
His lion, friend (Sir Charles Forbes), who 
supported him, made the same complaint, 
that not the slightest attention had been 
paid to that evidence. 

Sir R. Jenkins . — The House of Com- 
mons have not yvt got that evidence. It 
is not yet printed : it is not before them. 

Mr. M. Martin resumed. The ob- 
jection which he, in common with others, 
made to that committee was, that no re- 
port, no decision, one way or the other, 
had emanated from it. And now the 
committee was entirely at an end;— they 
complained that one branch of the legis- 
late had refused to give any opinion on 
the petition of the Eust-indiu Company, 
while the higher branch of the legislate 
had paid the greatest attention to it. 
I here was, therefore, only one course for 
them to follow ; and that was to go to the 
other co ordinate branch of the legislature 
( Hear hear!) He thought that was a 
a straightforward and constitutional 
course; and he was addressing men who 
would not go out of that line which the 
Constitution afforded them. He would 
not have urged any objection to the com- 
mittee, had he not known that thut com- 
mittee was entirely at an end. The ques- 
tion of evidence was quite another thing 
but he might be permitted to state that 


he was compelled to go into three tedious 
days’ proceedings on the affairs of the 
West Indies, which had liftle or no rela- 
tion to the subject before the committee. 
And why was it i Because evidence was 
brought forward m the committee to make 
most unjust assertions, and a most unfair 
contrast towards India. 

Mr. Twining said lie must object to 
such strong language being used by the 
hon. gentleman. (Cries of “ Order , 
order." ) 

Mr. M. Martin continued. lie suid 
that from the knowledge he had. He knew 
that some of the members of the com- 
mittee felt gneved that the great question 
which they Imd to consider should be 
made a question of such pultiy matters as 
whether spirit could he distilled horn rice 
a ball-penny a gallon cheaper than spirit 
from the sugar-cane. Tins petty question 
occupied many weeks of the time of the 
committee. It behoved the great manu- 
facturing interests of this country to sup- 
port them ; and he hoped that this Court 
would be determined to obtain what was 
not a boon to India; no! they wanted 
not a boon, but justice. ( Hear, heart ). 
Those who asked a boon for India would 
do better to place it on the broad grounds 
of justice; (JIenr t hear!) and it was 
not justice to India alone, hut to England. 
It was not merely nn Indian question, but 
an English one. If it had been an Eng- 
lish question only, then he would have 
agreed with his lion, friend (Mr. Weed- 
ing), that our own neighbours ought to be 
supported ; but what they now sought for 
their fellow-subjects in India was, a full 
proportion of the advantages which were 
derived from the treasure ami blood they 
had sacrificed for this country. It was 
asserted in evidence before the committee 
that he was seeking to obtain for foreigners 
the advantages ot British subjects. 'That 
assertion, he would say, was an insult, as 
well as an injustice. lie begged pardon 
of the Court for expressing himself strong- 
ly ( Hear , hear '), but he felt strongly 
on this subject, and behoving, as lie (lid, 
that the welfare and honour of British 
interests in India depended on the natives 
of British India being consideicd, not as 
foreigners, hut as fellow-subjects, he 
could not help expressing his strong dis- 
approbation of such assertions being made 
(Hear, hear') He would be the last 
person to throw one atom of discord into 
the consideration of this matter; hut being 
assured there was but one opinion in the 
Court of Proprietors on the subject, he 
trusted the Court of Directors would co- 
incide in that opinion, and would agree to 
address the third co-ordinate branch of 
the legislature. Unless they made strong 
efforts, tliat which they wished to obtain 
would never be conceded. When the 
public saw the evidence, and that it was 
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tbere broadly and distinctly stated that 
British India was not a part of the Bri- 
tish empire ( Hear, hear '), were they 
not bound to go forward, and not wait 
session after session for a contradiction of 
that statement? ( Hear , hear!) He was 
not an advocate for rash and hasty pro- 
ceedings ; and he thought his evidence 
was a proof of that. He had spoken calmly 
and respectfully: and in proposing the 
motion to the House of Commons, he bad 
endeavoured to do it in as few words as 
he possibly could. If he had spoken 
strongly, it was because be hail felt the 
necessity for it; and that it should go 
out to India that they were persevering in 
their endeavours to effect the object they 
had in view. The I louse of Lord* had 
affirmed most fully the piinciple of free 
trade for India; and he declined before 
this Court, as he had previously done 
before the House of Commons, that un- 
less the repot t of their Lotdships was 
acted on, it were better it lmd ne\erbeen 
promulgated. {Hear, heart) n c . whs 
more urgent with tegard to improving 
the commerce of India, because of the 
excessive expenditure this counliy was 
daily throwing on India - first, it tlnew 
upon India the greater pmt of the ex- 
pense of the Petsian mission ; then the 
expense of the Afghanistan expedition, 
which was more a question relating to 
Russia than to India; and now it was 
going to add the expense of the Chinese 
expedition. {Hear, hear!) It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to grant to that great 
and magnificent country, India— not a 
boon — but justice. What did they ask ? 
That she should receive any exclusive 
benefit, or any immunity? No’ but that 
she should be admitted to a full partici- 
pation of the benefits and rights which 
other dependencies of Great Britain were 
allowed to enjoy. They who advocated 
the same opinion as he (Mr. Martin) 
held, wished to perpetuate Biitish power 
in India; and what they now sought for 
was justice to the people of that mighty 
empire. lie stated that sttongly, because 
lie knew that a benefit arose to India 
Irom the discussions in tins Court. Those 
who addressed this Comt spoke not only 
to persons here, but to their fellow-sub- 
jects in India. And the people m India 
looked, as they ought to do, with the 
greatest respect to the proceedings of 
this Court. It was essential to the 
maintenance of British power in India, 
that the greatest respect should be paid 
to the executive authorities ; that there 
should he the gieatest confidence in the 
British civil and military officers in India; 
and that there should be a heartfelt anxi- 
ety in this Court to lose no opportunity 
of advocating the interests of India. If 
this motion were now rejected, what 
would be the consequence ? That they 
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would be thrown over for six months 
longer; they must present another peti- 
tion ; have another committee ; and 
again go through all the tedious para- 
phernalia of admitted facts. There was 
only one point more to which he would 
beg to advert, and it was this; that the 
Queen and Council bad the power, as he 
stated oiiginally, to do all that was neces- 
sary. They complained of the duties 
levied on East- Indian produce and ma- 
nufactures in Australia, Ceylon, and other 
places, varying from ten to thiity, oi forty 
and even tilty per cent, higher than those 
levied on the pioducts of the British co- 
lonies and United Kingdom. The Queen 
had the power to send out instructions 
to the governor of each colony to place 
the produce of Biitish India on the same 
footing as that of any other part ot the 
Biitish cmpiie. There was not the slight- 
est necessity for an Act of Parliament, 
because an order in Council would be 
quite sufficient. There was one im- 
portant point connected with this ques- 
tion, which was fully admitted by the 
House ot Lords, nay more, stiongly 
recommended hy them. They said in 
their report, “ in accordance with this 
principle of equality, the committee fiist 
strongly recommend the immediate remo- 
val of all those distinctive duties in Aus- 
tralia and in Ceylon, hy which advantage 
is given to the industry of the United King- 
doin over that of India and of our other 
colonial dependencies ’* Would that be 
carried out after the committee had made 
so strong a recommendation of it ? Ought 
they then to refuse to persevere in obtain- 
ing what must be such a great good to 
India? It was shown that not less than 
300,000 gallons of mm annually w ere ex- 
ported through this countiy bom the 
West-Indies to Australia as British pio- 
duce- And why should not India have 
the same power of exporting her produce '* 
In the island ot Ceylon, which wus sepa- 
rated fioin India hy only a narrow strait, 
the produce ol British India was received 
as British produce, ami why should it not 
be the same in more distant parts? 

Major Ohphavt rose to order. The 
lion, gentleman was not confining himself 
to a mere reply. 

Mr. Martin resumed. He was only 
showing the great advantage that would 
proceed from this part of the recommen- 
dation of the committee ot the House ol 
Lords, if it w'ere adopted But lie would 
not detain the Couit longer, or refer to 
that portion of the House of Lords’ re- 
port, which stated that the Queen in 
Council could legislate for Mysore coffee. 
He thanked them for the attention with 
which they had listened to him, {Hear, 
hear!) and if he had expressed lnmself 
strongly, it was because lie felt strongly 
on this subject ; but those -who knew lmn 
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were aware that he would be one of the 
last persons in the world to weaken the 
authority of the British in India, and that 
it was only to show the people of India 
that this Court was determined to watch 
over their interests, and carry out towards 
them the great principles of justice, that 
he had undertaken to obtrude his obser- 
vations on the Court. He had done so 
with every desire to cooperate with and 
sustain the Court of Du ec tors, in giving 
to India that which he believed to be as 
much their due as of any other pait of the 
British empire. (Hear, hear!) 

Sir C. jborbes said, the hon. Chairman 
of By-laws had complained of the speech 
of his lion, friend, as being veiy strong. 
( Hear, hear ') 

Mr. 'T/oiniiig. — “Of course, f may be 
allowed to explain what I said.” 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ You don’t know what 
1 am going to say. ” ( (Ji eat laig/htn . ) The 
hon. gentleman had said Ins hon. Inend 
had made list* of strong expulsions. Now 
in his (Sir C. Forbes’) opinion, tiny weie 
not halt so strong as the case teipincd. 
(Hear, hear 1 ) lie would now lcpeut 
them, particularly those with reference to 
the witnesses that were brought foiward 
to give evidence against India before the 
commit tecs of the House of Louis and 
House of Commons. (Hear, heat 1 ) Would 
their able and excellent Secretary, Mi. Mel- 
viil, say that in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Louis too, it lmd not 
been the case? The West-Indian influ- 
ence was strong in both Houses. lie 
had seen the repot t which had been laid 
before the House ol Louis by their com- 
mittee; and although be bad not seen 
that of the committee of the House of 
Commons, he would say nothing more 
than that was required to prove a ease for 
India. (Hear, hear') The West- Indian 
interests were evidently induced to thiow 
the East- India question over-hoard. As 
had been justly said, they admitted the 
piinciple of the Company's claims foi 
India, but it was not expedient they 
should be granted now. (Hem, heat’) 
Expedient 1 Justice should give way to 
expediency, as be bad often urged befoie. 
(Hear, hear') But he should ask, as Ins 
worthy friend had said, what justice 
eould then* be in examining twelve wit- 
nesses on one side of the question, and 
only two on the other? lie believed that 
to he the ease. In the House of Lords, 
with the exception of Mr. Melvill’s evi- 
dence, there was scarcely any worth lis- 
tening to. One gentleman was examined 
there, who was not present m the Court 
to day, and whose name he would not 
mention, but Ins evidence was not woitli 
anything. N r 0 vv in the House of Com- 
mons undoubtedly his lion, friend (Mr. 
Martin) went into a very long and painful 
examination, which was most ably con- 


ducted by the hon. directors, Sir R. Jen- 
kins and Mr. Ilogg, whose anxious atten- 
tion to the subject he thanked them for. 
(Hear, hear >) But how could they resist 
that great party of West-Indian influence 
who were waiting in the lobby of the 
Houses of Parliament, ready, as he had 
been told, to be examined before the 
committee? (Hear, hear 1 ) Those persons 
said, as he was informed, “ Oh, if you 
want any evidence for the East- Indies, 
you must, examine us, and other vv it nesses, 
tor the West- Indies.” But the West- In- 
dies did not rcquiie anything of the sort. 
They had got povvei enough both in the 
House of Loids ami the House of Com- 
mons to defeat (lie interests of the East- 
Indies, (Hear, hear') and fliev had used 
that power most unjustly and unmerci- 
fully. And he did not wonder at it ; lor 
only let them look to the persons who 
weie put mi die committee in the House 
ot Loids, and inoie especially in the 
House ol Commons ( H.ai.hcai ') There 
weie some there (hat ought not to have 
been theie. (Him, hem') Who would 
admit a dt fendant to he a witness in his 
own cause * \o mtcicsfcd poisons should 
have been examined before that commit- 
tee. (Hear, hem ') They were not com- 
petent to toim a judgment on it. (Hmr f ) 
They might tin n their witnesses out of 
the Court, and it might be said theio 
was no cause for their doing so ; but then 
it would pi event their healing what other 
witnesses said, and they might then bo 
told very justly, “if you give a judgment, 
you must give a leason for it ; and per- 
haps your judgment may be right, whilst 
your reason is vviong.” (11 car, hear’) 
He eould only say, lie was soiry to see 
who were memheis of the committee of 
the House of Commons. There were 
right hon. and hon members theie, whose 
names heslioiild not have expected to have 
found on that committee. These things 
would sometimes oo/.e out (Laughter) 
and from vvh.it he could understand, the • 
cour.e of the examination earned on by 
some of the West- India planters, and the 
evidence that was adduced bcloie thccom- 
mittee, weie an) thing hut what they ought 
to have been. ( Hear ') So entiirly was 
it on one side, that it requned the ut- 
most cxeitions ot some hon. members 
who sat on the committee to give anything 
like an appearance of justice to then 
proceedings (Hear, hear!) The com- 
mittee was not a fan one. Theie was no 
la each of pnvilege m saving that; if there 
weie, they could attack him for :t. But 
lie was going on to say this— he found that 
many of the memheis of the committee 
did not attend to the proceedings at all. 
Many of those whom they might expect 
to be less interested, and less open to 
prejudice, did not attend any of the 
meetings of the committee. The com- 
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mittee, in fact, did not appear to be form- 
,ed on an honest principle ; and certainly 
there was at present a very great want of 
persons in the House of Commons to 
stand forward ably and independently, to 
maintain the rights of the people of India 
in opposition to those who might advo- 
cate the interests of the West Indian 
colonies. With respect to the question 
as it now stood, it appeared to he, whe- 
ther the wishes of the lion, gentlemen on 
the other side of the bar should be at- 
tended to in preference to the original 
motion. (Hear!) He hoped, however, 
they would not stultify themselves by 
throwing out the proposal of his hon. 
friend. ( Hear, hear !). They had now 
got through four hours, but unquestion- 
ably they h.id been very well spent (A 
laugh ) ; and notwithstanding what had 
been said by an hon. proprietor, he should 
have hud no objection, if the Court had 
been a little thinner than it was even 
now ( Continued laughter), so that they 
might listen well to what was said, and 
decide wisely and cautiously. Jhit let 
them not make milk-and-water speeches ; 
there was time enough for that bye and 
bye, for befoie long they would get no 
tea. (Hear! and a laugh), But let them 
not, he said, make milk-and-water 
speeches, when they heard able and inde- 
pendent arguments uttered in favour ol a 
cause which might be deferred, but could 
not be put down. He said, justice must 
be done to India sooner or later. They 
might ward it off as long as they could, 
but the day of retlibution would come, 
and that would be forced lioin them winch 
now it was in their power to grant, v\ ith- 
out making any sacrifice whatever. 

Mr, Hogg wished to correct an erroneous 
impression which, from some of the ob- 
servations of the hon. baronet, appeared 
to exist in his mind, with respeet to the 
constitution of the committee of the House 
of Commons. The committee was first 
nominated, as a matter of form, by Sir 
John Hobhouse ; but that right hon. gen- 
tleman, wishing it to be as fairly and im- 
partially constituted as possible, offered 
the nomination of it to his hon. friend, 
the member for Shrewsbury. Nothing 
could be more fair or candid than the con- 
duct of the right hon, gentleman, and that 
was proved by his resigning to his hon. 
friend the nomination of the committee. 
And how ditl his hon. friend perforin thut 
office ? He had no power to appoint an 
ex parte committee (Hear, hear!). If 
he had done so, the report would have been 
valueless. But, on the contrary, he se- 
lected an equal number of those who were 
supposed to be interested in East-Indian 
matters, and of those who were connected 
with West- Indian matters ; and he then 
added a number of names of those who 
might be considered to be impartial. And 


if that committee were renewed in the next 
session, the public would attach weight to 
its proceedings from its having been so fairly 
and impartially nominated. The names 
of those who were supposed to be advocates 
of East-Indian interests were his hon. 
friend, Sir R. Jenkins, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Irvine, and Mr. Ewart. Of tho*' 
who were regarded as representing the 
interests of the West-Indies, the names 
were Mr. Gladstone (Hear, hear !) — Yes ' 
but he believed that that gentleman’s in- 
terest in the East Indies was equal to that 
which he possessed in the West-Indies 
(Hear, hear!) — he had sugar estates in 
India of immense extent, and was the 
only person in India who had introduced 
there the steam-engine m the manuluctuie 
of sugar; and his interest was thcrefoie 
very great in India (Hear, hear !). The 
next was the name of Mr. Goulhum 
(Hear, hear f ), a gentleman who had 
considerable property in the West- Indies 
(Hear, hear !). So also had Mr. J. Elliot, 
whose name was amongst those who foi med 
the committee. Ilis hon. friend then added 
the name of Mr. Brockleburst, because lie 
was the representative of a place where 
the silk interests were cultivated. Then 
came the name of Mr. Clay, the Secretary 
of the Board of Controul, who had no in- 
terest, he believed, one way or the other. 
Afterwards, the name of Sir James Gialuun, 
who, in the early period of the session, at- 
tended the committee most diligently, hut 
who, from various things that had occurred, 
had been prevented from attending so 
regulaily towards the close of their meet- 
ings. Sir George Grey was nlso put on 
the committee, and, he might say, a more 
able and impartial man never sat in the 
House of Commons on either side. Mr. 
M. Philipps was also put on the committee, 
because his name was connected with the 
interests of the cotton.spinners. Lord 
Seymour, who was perfectly disinterested, 
was another member ; and then Lord San- 
don, who represented the great commercial 
and important town of Liverpool. Now, 
he would, after that description of the 
committee, ask every gentleman present, 
and especially the hon. baronet, whether it 
was or was not a fairly constituted com- 
mittee (Hear, hear!). 

Sir C. Forbes would only reply by ask- 
ing this question : Did ail those members 
attend in their places on the committee ? 
Or did they take any part in the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. Twining said, he should be ashamed, 
if he permitted any question, that had re- 
ference to observations of a personal na- 
ture, however deficient he might think 
them in terms of courtesy or respect, to 
obtrude itself on the time of the Court. 
He would apologize to the hon. baronet 
for having interrupted him as he had done 
(Hear, hear !); but his object was to as- 
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«ore the hon. baronet— and it had been 
done more correctly by the hon. gentle- 
tnan who had just sat down, than he could 
bare done it himself— that what he hnd 
noticed was not in reference to any strength 
of opinion which he might himself offer, 
but that there was a doubt in his mind as 
to how far it was right and decorous, in 
discussing any subject in this Court, that 
they should make any reference to the 
constitution of a committee of the House 
of Commons, and to the conduct and prin- 
ciples of those who sat on that committee 
(Hear, hear!). That was the sole object 
lie had in view : and never for one mo- 
ment had he the slightest desire to check 
the discussion of those subjects which hon. 
proprietors might think it their duty to 
bring forward. He was aware that Ins 
observations were of little importance; 
and it had been insinuated in this Couit to- 
day, that he was there on purpose to sup- 
port the Court of Directors in whatever 
course they might adopt. Hut he could 
not conceive that anything which he of- 
fered could be of any consequence or as- 
sistance whatever to the hon. directors, 
unless, indeed, the observations he might 
have the good fortune to make, m this 
Court, were in support of that which 
ought to be supported. He certainly 
thought, in regard to the matters now under 
consideration, that the proposition of carry- 
ing it to the Queen and Council, was not the 
best course for them to puisne, lie could 
not devise any measure that was more 
completely undesirable, or mote likely to 
be without any good end. Jt was true 
they might, in the fust instance, have ail - 
dressed the Queen and Council as they bul 
addressed the House of Lords or House 
ofCommpns: but, as be conceived, they 
would now do it under totally different cir- 
cumstances. It would now be in tin* 
nature of an appeal upon a great and 
highly important question, which had al- 
ready received a decision to a ccitam ex- 
tent, — and, as they should beat m mind, 
to a certain extent only. If that question 
were submitted to the hasty decision of 
the Queen and Council now, they would, 
he believed, often have to regret hcieafter 
that they had taken that course. He 
thought it highly undesirable that mu h a 
course should be taken under exciting cir- 
cumstances, and more especially, when he 
considered the present state of the Court, 
notwithstanding what had been said on 
that point by the hon. baronet (Hear 1 ) 
Mr. Poynder said, that both the argu- 
ments of the hon. Chairman of lly-laws, 
and that of the worthy Chairman himself, 
if they were carried out to their full length, 
would go to this extent, that if it were 
improper to address her Majesty, after 
having addressed the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, as reflecting upon 
those two branches of the legislature for 
AsiatJourn. N. S. Vol. 3J. No. 1*9. 


not having done their duty; then thfy 
should not do that which they had been 
doing day after day, namely, address the 
House of Lords after they had addressed 
the House of Commons. (Hear!) Now, 
with great submission, he did think that 
argument so perfectly feeble and unten- 
able in itself, that it really appeared to 
him the sooner the lion, gentlemen who 
adopted that course of argument aban- 
doned it the better for them all. (A laugh /) 

Sir C. Forbes wished just to observe that 
it was not his intention in the slightest 
degree to have said any thing towards the 
hon. Chairman of By-laws, that wus at 
all offensii e or uncourteous. (Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman.- -\\ but is it then that 
it is proposed we should do ? 

Mr. Martin. — “Address the Queen in 
Council.” 

The Chairman. — But does the hon. gen- 
tleman call the Queen in Council one ol’ 
the branches of the legislature ? 

Mr. Martin. — “ I said that the Queen 
in Council is one of the co-ordinate bran- 
ches of the legislature.” 

The Chairman said, if they addressed 
the Queen individually, they would then 
be addressing one of the branches of the 
legislature. But the Queen and Council 
could do one thing, and one tiling only, 
that was to relieve them with regard to 
the duties in the colonies. He would say, 
however, with regard to the present mo- 
tion, that to address the Queen and Coun- 
cil at tins time was altogether premature. 
(Hear, hear!) And therefore, as to the 
amendment or the original motion, he 
must oppose it as far as be could. He 
should be glad too if his hon. colleagues 
connmed with him, as it would prevent 
a division of the Court, which was not 
desnable in a question like this. He 
understood, however, that the hon. gen- 
tleman would withdraw his original motion 
in favour of the amendment. 

Mr. M. Martin then withdrew his mo- 
tion, and Mr. Weeding* ft amendment was 
put ns a substantive motion. 

An Hon. Proprietor asked whether 
there was not some other way of effecting 
the object m view besides addressing Her 
Majesty 5 

The Chairman said, he thought the 
Court °f Directors bad shewn, by the 
whole course of their proceedings, that 
they were ready lo adopt every measure that 
could advance the objects of the Company. 

On a show of hands, the Chairman de- 
clared that the motion had passed in tlie 
negative. 

Sir C. Forbes demanded a division, when 
there appeared, 

For the motion * 10 

Against it - 20 

Majority against addressing jq 
her Majesty / 

(ID 
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Mr. Poynder said, this was a Special 
Court, and therefore without giving up his 
right to do so, he would not put a question 
which he had intended to have put to the 
hon. Chairman, simply m this ground, 
that the question to which he alluded was 
at this time pending in Parliament, and 
he therefore considered it most prudent 
not to press it now. The lion, gentleman 


then gave notice of the following motion 
for the next General Court : 

That tht-re he laid before this Court a copy of 
the order in council, or other act of the Indian 
Government, awarding (on the abolition of the 
pilgrim-tax) to the Itajah of Khoonl.vh or other 
authority connected with the temple of Jugger- 
naut, the Mim of It*. 50,000, or L £‘5,ooo per annum 
for the future. 

The Court then adjourned. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE EAST. 


Mahaldcshwur, May 20. 

The consecration of the new church, 
which took place on the Htli, by the 
bishop, assisted by two chaplains, proved 
>a very interesting ceremony. 'File church 
is spacious and airy, and quite equal to 
the accommodation ot the number of visi- 
tants at present resident upon the hills, 
but should the buildings inciease with 
the same rapidity in the ensuing yeais as 
they have (lone in the last tluee or four, 
the chinch will speedily require enlarg- 
ing. Tins edifice has been erected eu- 
tuely by piivate subscription, and as the 
community is not a rich one. the expendi- 
ture ot a considerable stun ol money in the 
construction of a place of public worship, 
couti ihuted by pei sons, many of whom 
will probably not be at the bills another 
season, shows a highly commendable 
spirit. 

Another veiy interesting work is being 
carried on by the Rajah ot Natlara-the 
formation of an aitifieial lake, hy means 
of a bund, or embankment, anoss the 
narrowest portion ot a wide and deep val- 
ley. There is nothing but a fine piece of 
water wanting to complete the beauty 
of the home view' from these bills. The 
distant piospect embraces the lfancoote 
river, and the sea; but m the tore-ground 
there aie only small water-corn ses, or the 
infant streams winch have then* somces 
in the neighbourhood. The bund is a 
very solid piece ot workmanship, but ow- 
ing to the cheapness of the labour, and 
the abundance of materials at band, the 
expense of its completion will not exceed 
Rs. lo,0(K), to £1,000. 

Among the natural products of the 
hills, there is enough ot wild at row-root 
to feed a whole nation ; the trouble of 
digging it, and the process of preparing 
it, hitherto not understood by the native 
inhabitants, lrave pieventcd us being em- 
ployed as an article of diet, and it is at 
'present nothing more than a weed The 
tea-trees, winch have been planted here, 
are flourishing; but there is great want of 


a scientific horticulturist, mnny things 
either failing or not being attempted, in 
consequence of the absence of theoretical 
skill and practical experience. Potatoes 
flourish in great peifection, and pease 
may be giowu abundantly. 

The Rajah of Sattara is here, paying 
his respects to the Governor; lie came 
up on horseback, his pilgrimage on foot 
to the holy temples of Mahableshwur 
being, like many other religious inten- 
tions, postponed to a more convenient 
season. 'I lie rajah does not affect much 
state, and certainly those who have only 
visited Mahratta courts can have little or 
no idea ot oriental magnificence. There 
are two or three other natives here, 
jagheerdars of the Deccan, and their en- 
campments add much to the animation of 
the scene ; tor the convenience of water, 
however, ihcy have pitched their tents in 
the vnllies, and in consequence of the low- 
ness ot the ground, and the mists that 
prevail, cholera has broken out in one of 
the camp-*, and it is said that six persons 
have alieady fallen victims to this diead- 
ful scourge. An chi ly monsoon is ex- 
pected, tn consequence of certain atmos- 
pheric tokens, which aie said never to 
tail. The hawkers and pedlers of this 
part of India, who arc like the swallows, 
departing piudently before the bad wea- 
ther sets in, are making preparations for 
flight, and the thrifty are laying in stocks 
of tapes and threads, muslins and calico, 
undei an apprehension that speedily no- 
thing ot the kind will be procurable. 

lfombay, May 23. 

An appointment has taken place in the 
Supreme Court, which is calculated to 
afford great satisfaction to the native com- 
munity. The judges have bestowed the 
interpretership upon Narayan Dadenath, 
senior pupil of the Elphinstone College. 
This young man is not only an excellent 
scholar, but, in addition to his thorough 
acquaintance with the English language, 
is devoted to the pursuit of literature. 
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He had, upon the small means which he 
possessed previous to this appointment* 
contemplated the establishment of a read- 
ing-room and library, to be supported by 
subscriptions from the Elphmsrone scho- 
luis, who feel the want of a collection of 
English books upon subjects connected 
with polite literature. Then* can be 
nothing more likely than studies ot this 
kind to remove the '•upersMtion and pre- 
judice which impose so many fetteis upon 
the native mind. We see considerable 
numbers of Hindus, Payees, and Moha- 
nieduns in Bombay, who have a most 
thorough acquaintance with the English 
language, and who have mastered the 
principles of those sciences neeessaiy tor 
the carrying on of any paitioular pur- 
suit, yet whose minds, not having been 
enlightened by reading, ate still goierned 
by the most absurd notions, and under 
the dominion of the grossest fancies. 
When, on the other hand, we find natives 
who have had the advantage of extensive 
rending, we aie equally surprised and 
pleased with the pel feet fieedom whn-li 
they evince from all that is prejudicial 
and debasing. As far as my experience 
goes, 1 should say that the natives of 
India, when once adopting Euiopcau 
ideas and habits', will surpass their tutors 
in purity ot maimers and m refinement ot 
feeling. 

It lias been said, \ciy eiioneoiisly, that 
the natives have been, and me likely to 
become, comiptcd by then mtei course 


with Europeans in Indin Now, whatever 
English people may be at home, they con 
taiuly shine in this conntiy, since none 
but the respectable classes me settled in 
it, with the tyteeption, perhaps, ol the 
piivates of the Queen’s regiments, who 
are all under excellent discipline, and are, 
generally speaking, anoideily, well-con- 
ducted body, it we do not all ol us 
practise what we pleach, out preaching is 
calculated to have a good elfeet ; we have 
elected a high standard ot moiality, and 
the horror we expiess at deviations hum 
the ti utli is likely to pioduce, and indeed 
has produced, a stioug effect upon icilect- 
ing minds It ii useless to expect that 
a whole community will speedily change 
a code of honour which differs so widely 
horn our ow'ii, but there seems unrea- 
son to doubt that those acute feelings 
which piefer death to disgrace, may ami 
will he turned to the best purpose. 
Many are the mortifications nml priva- 
tions to which natives submit, inther than 
lose then caste. When public opinion 
and a respectable name in society shall 
he substituted tor rules and regulations 
of a selfish clique, the re»ult will he 
the same, and we shall find natives, 
Hindus especially, quite as sensitive (if 
not mure so) on the subject of character 
as Kmopeans. This will piolmbly lie a 
w oi k of time, and can only he effected by 
the comparison of other institutions with 
their own. 
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The St. Petersburg!! correspondent of 
the Journal do Frankjort writes, that the 
preparations for renewing the expedition 
against Khiva ufe ncaily completed ; that 
den. Perowsky has left St. Petersburgh, 
being again invested with the command of 
the invading army, whose former disasters 
are not attributed to want of ability in this 
officer, but to circumstances over which 
human prudence could liuve no control ; 
that measures are now taken to surmount 
the difficulties which forced the troops to 
retreat. The beasts of burden have been 
increased in number, and a different line 
of march has been chosen, which will al- 
low the army, probably much more nume- 
rous than before, to have its magazines 
and stores at all times within its reach. 

Letter? from Constantinople, of 17th 
July, state that advices had been received 
from Circassia of the mountaineers having 
gained another signal victory over a Rus- 


sian division of twelve thousand men, near 
Ghurghara. 

The Russian Invalid has at length bro- 
ken silence respecting the events in the 
Circassian war, which confirm, in great 
p,ut, the accounts which have appeared in 
the German and English papers respecting 
the losses of the Russians, and the despe- 
rate valour of the Circassians, who exhibit 
an “open contempt of death," scaling 
walls, rushing into trenches, and pene- 
trating battei ies. 

Letters from Alexandria bring accounts 
of the pacification of Syria. The Druses 
and other insurgents had sent hostages to 
Damascus, in return to propositions made 
by Mehemct All, granting them important 
concessions. On receipt of this intelli- 
gence, the Pasha immediately addressed 
a circular letter to the Consuls, apprizing 
them of the pacific conclusion of the 
Syrian insurrection. 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e, 

UNIFORM OF MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL 
BOARD. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , May 7, 
1810. — The Commander-in-chief is plea- 
sed, in consequence of appeals made to 
his authority by the members of the Medi- 
cal Board, to direct, that they shall here- 
after, at all public plan's, and on all occa- 
sions of ceremony, wear the uniform pre- 
scribed for them by the Gov. G. O. of the 
22d July 1839, so well suited to their re- 
lative rank, and merited by their long and 
valued services. 

At church, at the levees, or enteitain- 
ments at Government house, or at the resi- 
dence of the Commander-in-chief, and at 
great public entertainments, the full dress 
is to be worn. 

At the meetings of the hoard, or other 
professional duties, and generally, when 
out of their own houses, the blue frock, 
with a forage cap, is the fit costume ; and 
his Excellency has no objection to the 
lightest materials being used. 

The Commander in Chief directs, that 
all other boards connected with the army 
will conform to these rules ; and he takes 
the opportunity of reminding officers, that 
all presidents of military com ts, boards, or 
committees, are responsible to him for then- 
correct assembly, dress, and proceedings. 

THE BRITISH DETACHMENT LATELY SER- 
VING IN PERSIA. 

Political Department, May 1 1 , 1810. — - 
The British detachment, lately serving in 
Persia, having returned to India, Lieut. 
Col. B. Sliee, commanding, and the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
of the detachment who have not been di- 
rected to proceed on other duties, arc re- 
placed at the disposal of the Governments 
of the Presidencies to which they respec- 
tively belong, from the date of the. return 
of the head-quarters of the detachment to 
Bombay. 

MILITARY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 

Fort William , May 20, 1810. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council is pleased to direct, with 
a view to carry into effect a proposition 
made by the general management of the 
Military Orphan Society, and agreed to by 
a majority of the subscribers, both of the 
army at large and of the particular ranks 
to be affected by the change, that the rate 
of subscription of lieutenants, assistant- 
surgeons, and veterinary surgeons, be 
raised from Rupees (3) three, to Rupees 


(3- 12) three and twelve annas, per mensem 
each. 

MOVEMENTS IN THE ARTILLERY. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , May 23, 18 10. 
— With the sanction of the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general, the following move- 
ments of a portion of the artillery regi- 
ment are to be carried into effect, as herein 
detailed : 

The 1st and 2d companies of the 4th 
battalion of artillery at Dum-Dum to em- 
bark hn soon after the 1st of July next as 
boats can he furnished, and proceed by 
water and relieve the 1st and 2d companies 
of the 5th battalion at Cavvnpore. 

The relieved companies of the 5th bat- 
talion to embark on the return boats, ami 
proceed to Benares and Dinaporc, to re- 
lieve the 3d and 1th companies of the 3d 
battalion. 

On the companies of the 3d battalion 
being relieved at Benares and Dmapme 
respectively, they will occupy the bouts va- 
cated by the lclievmg companies, and pro- 
ceed to Dum-Dum. 

ELIfit nil ITY TO BECOME MEMBERS (JF 
GENERAL COURTS M Mil l \L. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta, May 2(1, 
1810. — The Commander in Chief having 
had under consideration the inconvenient e 
occasionally experienced tioni the open- 
tmn of the G. O. of the 2fith June 1832, 
is pleased to reduce the period which i.u 
officer must serve, before he shall he deem- 
ed eligible to be appointed a member of a 
general court martial, to two years; but 
lus Excellency desires, that the alteration 
now authorized in the period of probation 
may not he applied, under any circumstan- 
ces, to members or superintending ofiiccis 
of courts of requests, in regard to whom, 
and to young officers, the regulation of 
1832, above quoted, is to be strictly uctcd 
upon. 

BRIGADE COMMAND AT FERO/.EPORK. 

Fort William, May 27, 1810.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council is pleased to authorize the 
addition of a brigadier of the 2d class to 
the present establishment, for the purpose 
of being attached to the station of Feroze- 
pore, whieh is in future to be considered a 
brigadier's command. 

DRESS OF OFFICERS HOLDING APPOINT- 
MENTS OF AN UNMIXED CIVIL NATURE. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , June 3, 1840. 
— A reference having been made to Go- 
vernment, relative to the proper dress to 
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be worn by officers holding Appointments 
of an unmixed civil nature, the following 
despatch, of the 27th May 1840, received 
from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, military department, in reply, is 
published for general information ; and 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief directs 
that the instructions therein contained may 
he strictly adhered to. 

“ In the opinion of the Right Hon. the 
Governor-general of India in Council, 
military officers, however employed, can- 
not he more respectably or properly dressed 
than in the uniform prescribed for them ; 
it being provided by existing regulations 
that, where no staff uniform is speciticd, 
officers on staff or other detached employ 
shall wear that of their respective legi- 
ments. 

“2. His Lordship in Council accord- 
ingly conceives, th.it the officers employ'd 
in ihe revenue simey, and in the thuggee 
department, &<>., although holding un- 
mixed civil appointments, should he ic- 
quired to wear their military uniforms, 
more especially when in a militai y canton- 
ment." 

The last paragraph of the General 
Orders by his Exc. the ComniniuliT-iii- 
Chief, under date the 7th Dee. 183!), com- 
mencing “ officers holding appointments 
of an urunixed civil natinc, &c. Nc.," is 
hereby cancelled. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

MAJOR C. NKWHKIU . 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, May 23, 
1810. — At a general court maifi.il, as- 
sembled at Cawnporc on the Oth Apnl 
1840, Capt. (now Major) Chaihs New - 
bery, of the Dth regt. L C., was arraigned 
on the following elnuges : — 

Charges. — First. For having, in the 
years 1838 and 1830, when commanding 
the 1st regt. of cavalry, Onde auxiliary 
force, knowingly made false musters of 
men and horses, in the following instances : 

First Instance. In having enrolled, as 
having been entertained on the 1st of 
April, and 1st and 3d of May 1838, four 
sowars, who never served in the regiment, , 
and whose fictitious names were continued 
on the rolls to Nov. 1839. 

Second Instance. In having enrolled, as 
having been entertained as sowars, at va- 
rious dates, between April 1838 and July 
1839, fifteen boys incapable of performing 
the duties of sowars, whose names weic 
continued on the rolls until Capt (now 
Major) Newbery was ordered to discharge 
them on the 1st Oct. 1839. 

Third Instance. In having returned as 
present, on the 1st. Oct. 1839, Jemadar 
Nubce Bux, who was then absent from the 
regiment. 

Fourth Instance. In having returned as 
present,- on the 1st Oct., 1st Nov , and 
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1st Dee. 1839, Sowar Emambux Khan* 
who had died on the 1 3th of Sept, of tlic 
same year. 

Second Charge. — For having appropri- 
ated to his own use a sum, of uncertain 
amount, hut not less than Rs. 1,198, drawn 
on nccount of the four fictitious sowars re- 
ferred to in the first instance of the first 
charge. 

Finding. — The Court, having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, as 
w ell as what 1ms been brought forward on 
the defence, is of opinion, that the pri- 
soner, Capt. (now Major) Charles New - 
bery, of the 9th regt. L (’., is 

Guilty of the fust, second, third, and 
fourth instances of the first charge. 

Not guilty of tlic second charge. 

Sentence. — The Court, basing found 
the prisoner guilty of the whole of the 
lir-»t charge, does sentence him, the said 
Captain (now Major) Charles Newbery, 
to he cashiered. 

The finding upon the first charge, and 
the sentence thereon, approved and con- 
tinued. (Signed) 

J. Nicot i s, General, 
Com. -m-chicf, East- Indies. 

Rccomnwn datum by the Court . — “The 
coiiiL having discharged a p.cnful duty, by 
aw.iidmg the sentence imperatively culled 
for by the articles oi war, unanimously 
begs, by an earnest recommendation in his 
behalf, most respectfully to solicit his Ex- 
cellency’s leniency tow aids the prisoner. 

“ The com t gi omuls tins recommenda- 
tion on the hi in conviction that, greatly as 
the prisoner has sweiml fiom the strict 
path of duty, he has been led astray by an 
en or in judgment, having its basis in an 
anxious desiic lor the good of hiseoips, 
u 1 1 warped by pecuniary considerations or 
feelings of pi iv at.: emolument. 

“The com t begn further to adduce, in 
behalf of the prisoner, the high character 
he has lnlheito sustained as an offieei, 
during a penod of eighteen years’ service,; 
and it therefore ventures to express a fer- 
vent hope that justice may be merged in 
mercy, and its appeal to Ins Excellency's 
pierngative may not lie made in vain.” 

\V hereupon the court was instructed to 
rc-consulcr their finding on the 2d charge, 
and assembled accordingly on the 7lh May 
1810. 

Revised finding on the second charge. — 
“The Court now finds the prisoner, Capt. 
(now The Major) Charles Newbery ,9th regt. 
L.C., guilty of having diawn the sum of Its. 
1,498 on account of the four fictitious so- 
wars, hut acquits him of having appropri- 
ated it to his own use ; it having been 
shown that the greater part has been ex- 
pended for the purposes of the corps, and 
the remainder not being more than was 
likely to be required for the same object. 

Sentence. — Hie court having found the 
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risoner,Captain(now Major ) Charles New « 

ery, guilty of so much of the second 
charge, does sentence him to refund the 
whole of the Rs. 1,498 to the gtute. 
Confirmed. 

(Signed) J. Nicolls, Genenl. 

Com. in Chief, East- Indies. 

Recommendation by the Court . — The 
Court again begs respectfully to impress 
upon his Excellency its conviction, that 
the prisoner was not guided in his conduct 
by considerations of private advantage, 
but by a misguided zeal for the clticiency 
of his regiment, and under this feeling 
begs to solicit his Excellency’s clemency in 
his behalf. 

Remaiksof His E\c. the Commander in 
Chief. 

The Commander in Chief is exceedingly 
soriy that such a trial as tins should have 
been called for ; that a field officer should 
have been arraigned for making false mus- 
ters, a crime which, earned to any extent, 
would sap the foundation of our st length, 
might be followed by similar bauds in all 
the minor ranks, and which compromises 
that which officers cannot but consider as 
most precious, integrity of word and ac- 
tion. 

Whatever provident, advantageous, or 
charitable puqiose these false musters were 
intended to answer, Major Newbery had 
no right so to use them. He must Inn e 
known both the guilt and the penalty ; 
but he risked his profession and character, 
rather than solicit Eiigadicr Anquetil’s 
consent to the adoption of any one of those 
measures, or his advice thereon. 

The Court lias twice endeavoured to turn 
his Excellency from the strict performance 
of his duty regarding this Inal ; to the re- 
commendation of a court, most respect- 
ably composed, he yields, because be be- 
lieves that no other officer of this army 
has ventured, for many ycais, to follow 
such a course, and because he now thinks 
that no other officer will be rash enough 
to do it. 

After such an example and warning, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
law will be rigidly administered in future 
cases. 

Major Newbery is to be released, and 
to return to his regiment, refunding, ac- 
cording to the sentence, the sum of rupees 
1,498 to the pay master of Cawnpore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

ApnlW. Lieut, 0. Campbell, Invalid estab., to 
be post-master at Mynpoorle. 

3(lt Mr. T. Thriepland to be deputy-collector 
under provisions of Reg. IX. of 1833, in zillah 
Jounpoor. 

May 2. Mr. M. F. Muir, officiating joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector, to conduct duties of 
civil and sessions Judge of Saharunpore, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Bacon. 

8. Mr.W. Blunt to continue to officiate as junior 
member of Board of Customs, salt, and opium, ami 
of Marine Board. 


11. Lieut S. R. Ticket), assistant to Governor 
General's Agent S.W. Frontier, appointed assistant 
to resident at Catamandhoo and commandant of 
residency escort, vice Kns. H. Young dec. 

('apt. W. J. H. Knyvott, .Tilth N.I., to be assis- 
tant to political agent in Upper Sinde, v. (’apt, 
Mackintosh returned to his appointment at preM. 
deucy. 

12. Mr. J. I*, (iubbins to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Paneeput ; to take effect trom Kith April, 

The appointment of Mr. J. Powell, senior, cm 
Ifith April, to be sudder ameen at Bijnorc, can* 
celled at his request. 

14. Mr. A. M. Clarke, surgeon 13th N.I., to be 
postmaster at Banda. 

lf». Mr. G. C. Barnes to be settlement officer of 
Paneeput. 

18. Mr. Henry Torrens to officiate for Mr. T. H. 
Maildnt k, as secretary in seciet, political, and con- 
fidential department of Government* of India ami 
Bengal from 3th May, until further orders. 

( apt. tiecirpe Hall Maegregor, regiment ol arid. 
Ic r\ , appointed to officiate <ia political agent at Jel- 
l.ila.c ul. 

Lieut. ('. A. Jacks in, 31st N I., appointed an 
assistant to political agent at Candahar. 

Iff. Mr.W. T. Troth r to lie joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Moughyr, v. Mr, U. \V. 
IJ.ittyc. 

Mr. K. A. Sainuells to be magistrate of Tirluxit. 

Mr.fi. P. Lcyiestei to lv magistrate ot llooghlv. 

Mr. IF C. Halkctt to be a joint magistrate and 
deputy collector, v. Mr. Faye ester, ami tobcsia- 
lioiicd at Jcssore. 

The following appointments took effect on I t 
April llll'i- ('apt. James Mattlue, deputy commiv- 
sioiict of Assam; ('apt. James Wvniyss, senior 
assistant, to commissi >ner of Assam; and Lieut, 
t'. Scott, junior assistant to ditto. 

20. Mr. F. !). Bellew to be postmaster at Elu- 
sion g. 

21. ('apt P (’. Amlir-on, commandant of palace 
guaids at Delhi, who lnd obtained leave ot absein e, 
rt turned ami resumed c barge ot ins duties on Kith 
M iy. 

2.1. Mr. F. Currie to lie a judge of Sadder He- 
winny and Nizanmt Adawlut for North Western 
Provinces. 

Mr. I Thomason appointed to lx; secretary to 
government for North Western Provinces. 

2 . 1 . Mr W. Bracken to officiate as secretary to 
Board of Customs, salt, and opium, during alt- 
seme of Mr. II. I’oircns, and Mr. J. C. Campbell 
to officiate as deputy collector of customs, during 
absence of Mr. Bracken. 

Mr. E. M. Wylly to officiate as snerial deputy 
collector in isilhihs Bareilly, Shahjehanpore, and 
Pillibheet. 

2ti. Mr. O. Gough to be civil and se-sions judge 
of saruu, from fftn May, the date of Mr. II. Nis- 
bet's departure to Europe. 

Mr. II. Stainforth to be civil and sessions judge of 
.Sylbet, v. Mr. Gough. 

27. Mr. G. D. Turnbull, writer (reported quali- 
fied for the public service by profit lency in two of 
the native languages), to be attached to North 
M c stern Provinces. 

June 2. Major L. Bird, principal assistant to 
agent toGovcrnorGeneial on South Western fron- 
tier, permitted to be absent for three months, on 
pnvite atr.ins, from Kith June, making over 
charge of tile division to Lieut. T. Simpson. 

Mr. It. ft. Sturt to be c ollector of Backergungc. 

Mi. If. Atherton to be joint magistrate and de- 
puty collet. or of Furrcedporc. Mr. Atherton to 
continue, until further orders, toofficiaie as collec- 
tor of Mymensmgh. 

Mr. C. B. Trevor to be magistrate of Backer- 
gunge. 

Mr. H. C Halkett to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Baraset. 

Mr. C. T. Scaly to exercise powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector ot Jessore. 

Mr. S. Bowring to lie magistrate of Beerbhoom. 
and to continue to officiate as collector also of that 
district, 

Mr. E. E. II. Repton, magistrate and collector 
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of Balaadre* to be.a}«oMelst»nt superintendent of 
tributary aatatat in s4Unh Koonjur, in addition to 
g|||at» Mohurbhunj and Neelghur, where he U 
alnftdy awistant superintendent, 

Mr, James Alexander to officiate, until further 
orders, as additional collector of Mymensingh. 

X Mr. E. Stirling to officiate in offices of govern- 
ment agent and secretary to Government Savings 
Bank, during Mr. McClintock's absence, or until 
further orders. 

4 . Mr. R. J. Loughnan to officiate as collector 
of Burdwan (East), v. Mr. E. Stirling appointed to 
otfidale *» government agent and secretary to Go- 
vernment Savings Bank. 


Mr. J. H. Aatell embarked, under medical certi- 
ficate, on leave to the eastward, on board the 
steamer ()uetn, which vessel was left by the pilot 
at sea on the 14th May. 

Mr. H. M. Clarke embarked, on leave to the 
Eastwaid, on board the same vessel. 

Obtained leave of Alienee, <$(•. — May 2. Mr. G. 
W. Bacon, absence for one month, on privato 
afT.drs.--Mr. W. E. Money, leave for one month, 
oil ditto.— 5. Mr. D. Money, leave of alwincc for 
one month, on private affairs.— Ill Mr. T. II. 
Maddock, leave for six months, to Straits of Singa- 
pore, and eventually to China scar,, for re< oiery of 
his health.— 15. Mr. E. B. Gubbins, leave for two 
months, from 15th Aug., to Simla.— III. Mr. 1,. 
Wilkinson, an extension of leave from 2.1 1 May to 
end of June.— 22. Mr. T. San. iys, leave for one 
month, on private affairs.— June 3. Mr G. E. Me 
Clmtock, to Cape of Good Hope, lor two years, for 
health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

May 20. Under authority of Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the spiv lies of the Rev. R. }\ Brooke, 
now on Bengal establishment, to be reckoned from 
date of his appointment a* chaplain at St, Helena. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, May 13, 1114(1.— (’.apt. John But- 
ler, .'id N.I., to officiate as agent for family money 
ami paymaster of native pensioners at Barr.uk* 
pore, v. Brev. Major Henry Carter proceeding on 
leave, 

Capt. John Matluas, 33d N.I., to officiate as ad- 
jntanL of native invalids and paymaster of native 
pensioners at Meerut and Hauppcr, during absence 
of Cape. Hugh Boyd, or until further orders. 

Lieut. K, S. Capel, 53d N I., to be adj. of Cal- 
cutta Native Militia, v. Brev. Capt. H. A. Bosca- 
wen, app, assist, secretary to Government of India 
in military department. 

Eng. G. N. Oakes, 4(»th N.I., who is now at pre- 
sidency on leave of absence, to act as adj. to Cal- 
cutta Native Militia, till arrival of office r appoint- 
ed permanently to the situation, or till turtlier 
orders. 

Capt. James Boxburgh, 39tfi N.I., 2d assistant, 
to be 1st assistant Military Auditor General, v. 
C.ipL R. G. M ‘Gregor transf. to mv, establishment. 

Capt. E. T. Milner, 30th N.I., olluiating 1st as- 
sistant, to be 2d assistant Military Auditor General, 
v. Capt. James Roxburgh prom. 

Conductor James J. McCann transferred, as a 
special case, from military to civil brain li of the 
service, with reference to Ins appointment as de- 
puty superintendent of police. 

Lieut. George Gordon, 5bth N.I., commanding 
the residency escort at Nepaul, having resigned Ills 
Appointment on 14th March last, placed at disposal 
of Commander-In-Chief. 

May 20.— Capt. and Brev. Major James Allen, 7th 
L.C., permitted to retire from service of East- India 
Company, from 15th May, on pension of a major, 
m conformity with regulations of 29th Dec. 18.17. 

7*A L.C. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Thomas Eraser 
to be capt. of a troop, and Cornet Richard Boulton 
tobeHeut-, from 15th May J840, in sue to Capt. 
a*** Brev. Major James Allen retired. 


C5fA N.L Lieut, R, L. R. Charter!* to be capt of 
a company, and Ens. Joseph M’L’ance to be lieu u, 
from 17th March 1840, in sue. to Capt Joseutv 
Whiteford dec. 

Eas. W. L. Mackintosh, 43d N.I., to be an aide- 
de-camp on personal staff of Governor-General : 
the same to have effect from date of vacating his 
appointment In political department atShlkarpore. 

That clause of the G.O. of 1839, dated 2tfth Aug. 
last, which permits Assist. Surg. ILdcigh, in charge 
of Native Hospital, and assistant tosupcr'ntendent 
of Eve Infhmary, to draw military allowances, Is 
rescinded from this date. 

The undermentioned officers of Cavalry and In- 
fantry promoted to rank of Captain by brevet, 
from dates expressed Cnvahy. Licuts.G.W. Mas- 
ter, 4th L.C., and II. A. Master, 7th do., 12th May 
1H4<>.— Infiifttiy. Lieuts. • . K. Hopper, 73d N.L ; 
Markham Kittoe, flth ditto; James Marshall, tilst 
do. i J E. Middleton, 32d do. ; James Ramsay, 
atth do. ; W. H. Rickards, 14th do. ; C. J. Richard- 
son, 57 th do. ; J. K. I'hihbs, 41st do. ; E. A. Wil- 
liamson, 03d do. ; David Nishett, fl.'Jd do. 1 and C. 
U. Tripp, ,‘IOlh do, ; from 13th May llWn. 

May 27 . — 34r/i N.I. Lieut.nnd Brev. Capt. Henry 
Moore to be capt. of a company, from ] 4th Aug. 
]lld!>, v.Capt. and Brev. Major G. II. Robinson re- 
tired. 

Ensign lloliort Thompson to be licut., v. Lieut* 
and Brev. Capt. Henry Moore nrom., with rank 
from 8th Oit. 1839, v. Lieut. Wm. Gibb removed 
to 2d Europ. regt. 

441A N.I. Eih. <}. M. Prendcrgast to lie liout., v. 
Lieut. T. W Hill retired, with rank from dill Oct. 
1839, v. Lieut James Wemyss prom. 

Lieut. E. B. Conolly, 0>h L.C., pi mooted to rank 
of 1 apt. by brevet, fiom 25th May 1840. 

Assist. Surg. It. Christie appointed to medical 
charge ot resident y at Catmamlli(K), v. Assist. Surg. 
A. Campbell; date 23d March. 

June 3.— Lieut. Arthur Hall, 5lh L.C., sub-assis- 
tant m ( lutrge ot koorunlah Dhee stud depAt, ba> 
leave of abseme fiom 1st June to 3<»th Nov, 1840, 
for purpose of visiting the nvi r stations In neigh- 
Imurhood of the depAt, on account of urgent pri* 
vale affans, as well as for benefit of Ills health. 

I, lent, the lion. It. R. P. Byng, (J2d N.L, ap- 
pointed to officiate for Lieut. Hall, recently ap- 
pointed to aid Capt. A. C. Spottifcwoodo in dm- 
t barge ot dcpAt duties, during absence of that of- 
ficer, or unlil further orders. 

1st- Lieut. John Trail, corps of engineers, at pre- 
sent doing duty at Midnaporc department of public 
works, to be executive engineer in Burrisaul divi- 
sion. 

1st- Lieut. N. C. Mad, cod, corps of cnglners, to 
bo executive engineer in Ramghur division. 

2d-Lleut. Hilliard Strachcy, corps of engineers, 
to be assistant to 1st- Lieut. W. E. Baker, on Delhi 
canals, v. Lieut. N. C, MacLeod. 

04 th N.I. Ensign George Baillie to be lieut., 
from 24th May 1840, v. Lieut. C. s. Bremner dec. 

Cadet of Infantry J. H. Elrth admitted on cstab.,. 
ami prom, to ensign. 

Messrs. Gurney Turner and K. O. Davidson ad- 
mitted on (n'nh. as assihl. surgeons. 

With reference to orders dated 27 th May, the 
following appointments made*— Col. E. F-Watera, 
<■.», at prt sent temporarily employed as a briga- 
dier, to be a brigadier of 2d class on establishment. 

Knatum —The rank of cant, by brevet assigned 
to Lieu is. J. V. Snook, of 23d, and Tims. Walker, 
of 1st N L, in oidcrs of 5th April lost, directed to 
be dated from 1 1th instead of Ifltli April 1840. 

IIuad-Quu, tf,». May 7, 184(1.— Surg. J. McGavca- 
ton, of artillery, to proe ed on •pecial duty to Ko- 
tah, and Suig. J. Griffiths, of 74th N.L, to aflbrd 
medical aid to artillery, during abaence of Surg. 
McGavcston ; date N ussoerabad 2d April. 

The Haingurgh light infantry list, order of Rth 
April, directing Lieut. E. Garrett, doing duly with 
it, to take cli irge of (let u bmentof 5th local none, 
attached to the battalion, confirmed. 

May 9. - Comet M. J. Turnbull to act MftdJ. to 
7th L.C., on departure ot Lieut. Eklnsj date SUt 
April. 

M . 1 ior Gen. K. II, Simpson permitted to rcttdc 
aud draw his pay witlmi Meerut circle of payment. 
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Assist. Surg. tf.W.Kirk, M.D., now serving with 
fflth N.I. at Benares, directed to proceed to Juan- 
pore, and relieve Assist. Surg. W. Gordon, m.d., 
from medical duties at that station. 

Assist. Surg A. Donaldson, m.d., at present 
doing duty with H.M. 16th Foot at Dinapore, 
posted tot>7th N.I., and directed to join. 

May 12.— Assist. Surg. T. A.Wethered, attached 
to 3d dcpOt bat., to afford medical aid to company 
of 34th N.I., and to details on duty in fort of Ally- 
gurh ; date 27th April. 

May 15.— The order issued by Col. E. F. Waters, 
c.n., dated 4th May, directing all reports of the 
garrison and cantonment of Allahabad to be made 
to Lieut. Col. W. D. Salmon, of 72d N.I., con* 
firmed. 

The following postings made in Regt. of Artil- 
lery : — Capt. J. Fordyce, new prom, (on staff em- 
ploy), to 1st comp. 5th bat.— lst-Lieut.E.K. Money, 
new prom., to 3(1 troop 1st brigade horse artillery. 

Mn// 16.— The following orders issued by Major 
Gen. Sir W. Cotton, o r it. and k < .»., eommand- 
ing the troops in A tfghanistan, confirmed.— 1. dated 
14th April, appointing Assist. Surg. J. H. Seri ell to 
medical charge of 42d N.I.— 2. ilaled ]9lh \pril, 
appointing Assist. Surg, W. J. Loch to 43d N.I , m 
room of Assist. Surg. Colquhoun employed in ser- 
vice ofll.M. Shah Shooj.1 ool-Moolk. 

Mm/ id — Lieut. J. Bunco, acting interp.andqu. 
master to 31st N.I., to be station staff at Mynpon- 
rle ; date 2!)th April. 

Lieut. J. Fly ter to art as adj.to Gth N.I., on de- 
nture, on leive, of Lieut. Biemnur; date 1st 
ay. 

Assist. Surg.W. Pitt appointed to medical charge 
of 2d depiit battalion at Cawnpore; date 4th May. 

May 1!).— Lieut. W. O. Harris to oflleiate as 2d 
in command to Assam light infantry bat , until ar- 
rival of obiter specially nominated ; date 3d April. 

Assist. Surg. K. Iulliri, m u„ to Teens o mednal 
charge of 1st bat. artillery, as a temp, ariange- 
ment; date Dum-Dum 11th May. 

Assist. Surg. A. Bryce, m d., appointed to medi- 
cal charge of head-quartns and 1st tioon 1st b i- 
gule hoi seat llllery.aml head-quarters and 1st com- 
pany 3d bat. foot artillery, during absent e, oil loa\ e, 
of Swig. W. S. Charters, m d„ making over medi- 
cal duties of the Panceput jail to Surg. W.B. Mac- 
cleotl, m.d., ol 3d L.C. ; date birhnul 1st !\jay. 

Assist. Surg. T. Thompson, m i» , now at general 
hospital, appo lited to medical thaigeof depots of 
H.M. 2litb and 49th icgts. of Foot at berhampore, 
and directed to join. 

May 20.— The order issued by Map Gen J. W. 
Fast, dated 2d May, dim ting all reports tit the 
garrison and station of Delhi to be made to Lieut. 
Col. Thomas Mnddock, 10th N.I., confirmed. 

2d-Licut. G. Pcnrtce, 1st comp. 6th bat. artillery, 
who was directed, in orders of 13th April, to pro- 
ceed to Bareilly and assume command of artillery 
detail there, to continue attached to artillery at 
Lohooghaul until 1st Dec. next. 

Lieut. 1). Reid, regt. of artillery, appointed to 
command of a local company of artillery now form- 
ing in Upper Assam. Lieut. Reid to proceed and 
join he rd quarters of the company at Debrooguih, 
without delay. 

Capt. E. A. Munro, inv. estab,, permitted to re- 
side in north-western lulls, and draw Ins pay and 
allowances from Meerut pay-olllie. 

Ens. C. E. Phillpotts. at his own request, re- 
moved from <)th to 31st N.I., at Benares, as junior 
of his rank, and dire< ted to join. 

Ens. J. B. Eaton, at his own request, removed 
from «HHth to 9th N.I., at Benares, as junior of his 
rank, and directed to join. 

May 22.— The Cawnpore division order of 12th 
May, appointing Assist. Surgs. H. R. Bond andU. 
Harper, former to medical charge of 6th bat. of 
artillery, and latter to that of a detachment of H.M. 
troops, under command of Capt. M. Barr, con- 
firmed. 

The Nusseerabad station order of 9th May, ap- 
pointing Assist. Surg, N. Coilyer to medical charge 
of 22d N.I., confirmed. 

21a< N.L Ens. J. Chambers to be interp. and qu. 
master, v. Bcsunt app. to commissariat department. 
MayO*- The Benares division order ol 5th May, 


appointing Lieut. A. W. Balllfe, 70th N.I., doing 
duty with 1st dep6t battalion, to command of a 
detachment of recruitB for 18th and 47th regi- 
ments, under orders to march from depflt to Bar- 
rackpore, confirmed. 

Assist. Surg. E. R. Cardew, m d., now at gene- 
ral hospital, appointed to medical charge of depots 
of H.M.’s 26th and 49tli regts. of Foot at Berham- 
pore: and Assist. Surg. T. Thomson, m.d., who 
was nominated to that duty, in orders of 19th May, 
to’ continue attached to general hospital for the 
present. 

May 27.— 1 The Benares station order of 17th May 
appointing Surg. E.T. Harpur, of 12th, and V 
sist. Surg. J. Monce, m.d., of 9th N.I., the former 
to medical charge of G7th regt., and latter to that 
of artillery detachment at Benares, confirmed. 

Ens. R, W. Bird, 4th, appointed to act as interp. 
and qu.-master to 13th regt., and directed to join. 

Cornet C. W. lladcl life, at his own request, 10- 
tnoved from 4th to 7th L.C., at Meerut, as junior 
of Ins rank, and directed to join. 

Unposted Cornet W. M. G. Maconochie, posted 
to 2d L.C., with Army ot the Indus. 

Unposted Comet A. P. C. Elliot, ported to 4th 
L.C. at Ncemuch, and directed to join. 

May 29. — The Kunuul station order of ]2th 
May, by Brigadier C. W. Hamilton, dim ting all 
reports of the troops at that station to be made to 
Col. J. Shelton, ol H.M. 44th regt. of Foot, con- 
firmed. 

Mai) 30.— The tour of Major Gen. J. Tombs as 
a brigadier on establishment having terminated, 
all reports of the troops m Ruhilrund and Ke- 
in.ioou to he made to Lieut. Col. It. B. Jenkins, 
List N.L, the next senior ofheer, wlio will ixeius, 
command, holding his head-quarters at Almor.ili, 
until further orders. 

JuneS.— Mh L.C. Ens. J. J. Mackay, 32d N I., 
to act as interp. and qu -master, during absenie, 
on leave, ol thcregnncnt.il interpreter anil quarter • 
master, or until further orders, 

June 5.— Ens. J. II. Firth, recently admitted 
into servue, appointed to do duty with (?Jth N.L, 
at Berhampore, and directed to join. 

June it — The order by Major (Jen. Sir W. Cot- 
ton, commanding the trixips 111 Afghanistan, dated 
2ht April last, appointing Lieut, interp. and yn • 
master H. T. Combe, of 1st Kurop. Regt , to act 
as detachment stall’ to 1st Kurop. regt. and 18th 
N I., confirmed as a temporary arrangement. 

Lieut. Col G. J. Miadv.ell, of inv. estab., per- 
mitted to reside m hills north of Deyrali, and 
diaw his pay and allowances from Meerut pu>- 
olllce. 


Kiamlnatwn.— Ens. J. J. Mackay, 32d N.I, 
having been pronounced by 1 he examiners of the 
College of Fort William, qualified to discharge the 
duties of interpreter to a native corps, is exempted 
from furt tier examination. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe .— May 20. Capt. Philip Harris, 7 ,)( h 
N I., on private affairs.— 27, Lieut. Win. Hakci, 
9th L.C., on ditto.— burg. Charles Mackinnon, 
for health. 

To Si n papa’ r . — Mly 20. Maj. Gen. W. C. Bad. 
dcley, C. B„ for six months. 

To Bombay .— June 3. Lieut. Robert Grange, 
41lh N.L, for six months (vi A Simla and Fetoxe- 
pore), preparatory to applymg for furlough to Eu- 
rope 011 private affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — ■ May 20, Capt. F. 
Gredey, 14th N.L, an extension for a further pe- 
riod of ten months, from 1st April last, on med. 
cert. 

To vltnt Presidency.— May 12. Capt. J. Crou- 
dace, 11th N.I., (A.D.C. to Maj. Gen. Penny), 
from 13th Maj* to 15th July, on private affairs.— 
15. Capt. R. F. Macvitie, 49th N.I., from 10th 
May, to loth Nov., on med. eert.— 19. Cornet R. 
Christie, 5th L.C., from 10th May to 10th Nov., 
on med, eert. — Lieut. B. Cary, 6th N.I., from 1st 
June to 1st Dec., on private affairs, (former leave 
cancelled).— 26. Lieut, and Adj. W. W. Davidson, 
32d N.I., from 1st April to 3d May, on private 
affairs.— Ens. J.J. Mackay, 32d N.I., from 10th 
May to 10th July, on ditto.— 27. Incut. Robert 
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Napier, ntttdatiBt executive engineer at Darjee- 
ling, to r one month, preparatory to applying for 
leave to proceed to Madras on private affairs.— 
June 2. Major J. A. Thomson, 1st Europ. Regt., 
to remain in extension, from 5th June to 1st Aug., 
tor purpose of procuring a passage to Van Die- 
men’s Land.— Ens. C. E. Phillpots, 41st N.I., from 
24th May to 24th Aug., on med. cert., preparatory 
to applytog for furlough to Europe,— 5. Lieut.- 
Col. C. P. King, inv. esiab., from 15th Oct. to 15th 
Feb. 1840, on med. cert., preparatory to ditto ditto, 
—lit Lieut. A. M. Seppings, artillery, from 15th 
Sept, to 15th Jan 1841, on private affairs, prepara- 
tory to ditto ditto.— Capt. H. Lloyd, 3oth N.I., 
from 4th June to 4th Oct., on private affairs.— 
Capt. F. C. Milner, 30th N.I., ditto ditto. 

To Visit Cherra Poonjee and Presidency.— Juno 
5. Lieut. E. C. F. Beaumont, 32d N.I., trom 10th 
Oct. to 10th Jan. 1841, preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe. 

To Visit Hilts north ofDcyrah.— May f). Lieut. 
C. S. Bremner, 64th N.I., from 3d May to .'Ll Jan. 
1841, on med. cert — 12. Capt. It. Campbell, llur- 
nanah, L. Inf., from 1st June to .’10th Sept , on 
private affairs. — 22. Capt. D. Thompson, Assist. 
Adj. gen. Dtnapore, from 10th June to loth Oit., 
on ditto.— 28. Maj. Gen. J. VV. Fast, from 2d 
May to 15th Nov., on med. cert., and to enable 
him to join his command of Saugor division. 

To Visit Muzapoie. — May 12. Lieut. It. A. 
Smith, 19th N.I., from 2Uth June to Jlst Oct., on 
private affairs. 

To Visit Futtehgurh. — May 26. Ens. It. It. 
Mainwarring, 7th N.I., from 10th June to 10th 
Sept., on private affairs. 

To Visit Simla — May 22. 2d Lieut, A. G. Good- 
wyn, engineers, from 1st July to 1st Sept., on pri- 
vate affairs.— 29. Capt. E. Marshall, mv cstab. 
(instead of Mussoonc). — June 2. Em. II. J. W. 
Carter, 66th N. L, instead of Meerut ami Mussoo- 
rie, for period granted in order of 20th April last. 

To Mymensing.— May 12. Ens. J. L. Llewellyn, 
71st N.I., from 22 d March to 4th July, to remain, 
on private affairs. 

To Visit Dinapore.— May 22. Lieut. G. Parker, 
74th N.l , from 20th June to 20th Oct., on private 
afthirs, 

To Pata/7.— May 15. Ens. J. S. Davies, llth N.L, 
from 15th May to 15th Aug., to remain, on private 
affairs. 

To Visit Lower Piovmces. — May 12. Capt. It. 
W. Beatson, inv. estab. from 15th May to 15th 
July, on private affairs. 

To AUahabad.— May 19. Lieut. N.C. MacLeod, 
engineers, from 15th June to 15th Aug., in exten- 
sion, on private affairs. 

To Cawnpore.— May 19. Comet It, T. Snow, 
0th L.C., from llth April to llth July, to remain, 
on med. cert.— June 3. Assist. Surg. It. Marshall, 
*f.D., from 1st May to 10th June, on private af- 
fairs. 

To Benares.— June 2. Lieut. Interp. and Qu. 
Mast. C. C. J. Scott, 32d N.I., from 24th May to 
1st July, to remain, on private ailairs. 

To visit Cherra Poonjee.— May 15. Brev. Capt. L. 
Home, 57th N.I., from 0th May toOth Nov., on 
med. cert. 


HER MAJESTY'S FORCES IN 
INDIA. 

Map 14, 1840.— The Commander- In-Ohlef in 
India has been pleased to make the following pro- 
motions and appointments until her Majesty’s plea- 
sure shall be known : 

6t/i Foot. Lieut. J. F. Jones, from 17th Foot, to 
belicut.. v. Messiter who exchanges, 4th May 1840 

17 th Foot. Lieut G. II. Messiter, from 6th Foot, 
to be heut., v. Jones, who exchanges, 4th May UI4U. 

21*< Foot. 2d- Lieut. F. Holland to bclieut. with- 
out purch., v. Macknight dec., Hlh May 1840. 

May 18 -The Commnnder-m-Chief In India has 
been pleased to make the following promotions 
and appointments until her Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be known : 

I'M Foot. Lieut. H. C. Wade to be capt. without 
|>un.li M v. Sutherland dec. ; Ens. J. W. Cox to be 
heut.. v. Wood appointed adjutant ; Lieut. J. S. 
Wood to be adj., v. Wade prom. 5 all 22d April 
1840. 1 

r>7th Foot. Ens. F. C. W. Fitzpatrick to be lietit. 
without punh., v. Goodrich dec , 27th April 1840. 

Mai/ 23.— In compliance with instructions re- 
cened trom the General commanding in chief, 
Capt. W. F. Kerr, 9th Foot, uimnintcd brigade- 
major to her Majesty’s troops at Madras, v. Kltson 
prom. 

May lift — The Commander.in-Clnef in India has 
been pleased to make the following promotions and 
appointments until her Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known: 

17th Foot. Capt. W. Barnes, from 41st Foot, to 
be tape, v. Him k bur no who exchanges, 2d June 
1840. — Ens. W. Gordon to lie lieilt. without purch., 
v. Kyllindec., 21st May 1840. 

2h* Foot. 2d- Lieut. John Watson to be lieut. 
without purch,, v. Crawfurd dec., 31st May 1840. 

4W Foot. Capt. J. Black burne, from 17th Foot, 
to be tapt., v. Barnes who exchanges, 2d June 1040. 

Lieut. J. Diddep, 41st Foot, to lie rapt, by brevet 
m East Indies only, lrom 27th July 184a 


FURLOUGHS, Sic. 

To Europe.— May 14. Lieut. H. W. Davenport, 
39th Foot, for two years, for health — Capt. J. Ers- 

kine, 17th Foot, ditto, on private affairs En*. J. 

Y. Vance, 40th Foot, ditto ditto Ens. J. Hardle, 

for two years, for health.— 18. Lieut.C. M.Creagh, 
9th toot, for two years, for health.— 22. Capt. and 
Brev. Maj. J. Crawford, 6th Foot, for two years, 
for health.— Lieut. 1\ Crauford, 21st Foot, for two 
years, on private affairs.— 30. Capt. J.G.Rawstoue, 
for two years, on private affairs. 

To Landour. — May 20. Lieut. R. A. Yule, 16th 
Lancers, from 20th May to 15th Nov. 1040, on 
med. cert. 

To remain at Cawnpore.— May 30. Ens. W. S. 
Carter, Kith F. (instead of proceeding to Landour. j 

To Bombay . — May 14. Lieut, and Adj. G.D’Arcy, 
94th F., from 15th April to 15th July 1040, on pri- 
vate affairs. 


To visit Landour .— June 2. Lieut. C. Corsar, 64th 
N.L, from 1st May to 30th June, on private affairs. 

To Almorah . — May 15. Lieut. C. Ralfe, 3d N.l., 
from 1st May to 1st May 1841, to remain, on med. 
cert. 

Obtained J^eave of Absence. — May 25. Mr. J. F. 
B*con, civil assistant surgeon of Moradahad, on 
private affairs, till end of August 1840.— 29. 

B. M. Loveday, 15th N.L, from 9lh June to 
“y* Aug., in extension, to appear before Examiners 
« College of Fort Wlllum.-June 5 Ens. T. M. 
V«neron. 55th N.I., from 15th June to 15th Sept., 
m extension, to enable him to join his regt. 

Cancelled. — May la The leave granted on 22d 
April to Major R. Gardner, 13th N.L, to visit 
Simla.— 27. The leave granted on 30th Dec. 1839 to 
C*Pt.R. Woodward, 2d N.L, to visit Simla.— June 
Z Jm granted on 28th April last to Capt. R. 

Thorpe, lStON.L — 4. The unexpired portion of 
W? grantfl on 9th March to Lieut. C. Scott, offl- 
junffrr assistant in Assam. 

AmtJtmrn,}*. S. VoL.3a No. 129. 


SHIPPING. 

An wale at Kedgeree. 

Mav 12. Berov try, from Bombay and Cnnns- 
nore.— 13. Elizabeth, from Greenock and Cape; 
Panurge, from Bourbon.— 15. Senator, from Mau- 
ritius and Point de Gallc.— 16. Tigris, from Li- 
verpool; Sultana, from Bomtiay and Allepee.— 17. 
H.M. brig Cfuldns, from Trincomallie,— 22. Coun- 
tess of Mtnto, from Table Bay; North Briton , 
from Sydney.— 23. H.C. ship Amherst, from Kyouk 
Phyoo, Akyab, and Chittagong; Victor, from 
Madras and Moonsoorcottah,— 2t). Jane, from Su- 
matra.— 27- Magnet, from Aniir.— 29. Alexander 
Johnston, from London ; Merlin, from Greenock t 
Artel, from China and Singapore.— 30. Resolution , 
from Bombav ; Adam Lodge, from Sydney j Strut- 
ford, from Mauritius. — 31. Cacique, from Pe nan g; 
Bengal, from Svdney.— Junk 2. Golconda, from 
Juddah and Aden; Water Lily, from Singapore 
and Penang ; Mediae, from Bourbon and Pondi- 
cherry.— 3. Blake, from Hobart Town and Ma- 

(i) 
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dras. — 7- Colonist, from Colombo and Madras.— 9. 
Mary Mallaby, from Mauritius; Justina, from 
Singapore; Gloucester, from Mauritius. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

May 11. William, for Singapore. — 12. William 
Gales, for London; Elizabeth Ainshe, for Singa- 
pore.— 13. Hamilton Ross, for Cape of Good Hope; 
Clown, for Singapore; Governor Doherty, for Sin- 
gapore.— 14 Caroline Augusta, for Boston; H.C. 
steamer Queen, for the Eastward.— lft. Mary Jmrio, 
for Mauritius; William Dumpier, Nicholls, for 
Moulmem; Louisa Munio, for London; Dalma- 
tia.— 17. HaoffAhf, for Singapore.— 19. Swallow, 
for Mauritius.— 20. Margin et, for Rangoon.— 21. 
Aiethusa, for Madras. — 23. H (.’. steamer Enter- 
prize, for Singapore —25. Jumna, for Liverpool. 
— 2<i. So tide, Tourmlle, and Gironde, all for lloiir- 
Ixm ; Anundehunder, for Madras.— 211. Hope, for 
Isle of France.— 29. llvrnuaa, for Batavia.— Jl. 
Felicity, for Liverpool; Abbots fed, for Mauri- 
tius; lMdy Chffonl, for Liverpool ; Jessy, for Pe- 
nang. —J unk 1. Amiable Cieole, lor llourbon; 
Louisa Munro, for London. — 3, Persian , for Li- 
verpool. — 4. Nassai nth Shaw, for Singapore and 
China; Harlequin, for Singapore; Elizabeth, for 
Moulmcin and Rangoon; Anna Robeitson, for 
London ; L mtrfong, for Cochin and China. — 5. 
Dido, for Singapore. — fi. Amelia, for Singapore.— 
9. Lawionce, for tierbice. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

May 19. Lord Amherst, for China.— J unk 5. 
Tory, for London.— 6. Mary and Jane, for Cape. 


Arrivals of Passengers. 

Per Recovery, from Bomba) : Major Jervis, cn- 

6 Incurs j Capt. W. P Milner, 31st regt.; Messrs, 
iowhill, Johnson, and Rulgway. 

Per Elizabeth, from Greenock: Rev. W. Glen, 
l.m.8. . A. Robertson, Esq., chemist; W. llobert- 
son, Esq., menhant; Hugh Haegh, jun., Esq.; 
Mr. A. W. Graham. 

Per Victor , from Madras; Capt. and Mrs. Do 
Verne and child; Messrs. Dunned, Locke, and 
Ramsay, merchants. 

Per Resolution, from Rombay: Lieut. W. E. 
MacLeod, 20th Bomliay N.I ; Mons. Kemssal. 

Per Stiatford, from Mauritus; Capt J.V. Forbes, 
15th N.I. 

Per Cacique, from Penang: Mrs. Marshall; Mrs. 
Bowen ; Mrs. Rawley ; Capt. Florence. 

Per Bengal, from Sydney : Mr. C. R.Gall; Mr. 
Michael Hickey; Mr. Daniel Macmahon. 

Per Water Lily, from Singapore ; Cant. Bird, 
late commander of the bng Alice .— From Penang : 
Mrs. Linton; Capt. James Wood; Mr. C. Neil. 

Per Blake, from Hobart Town : Mrs. McKay ; 
Mrs. PHkington; Mrs. Wrixon and 2 sons; Miss 
Eagle; Capts. McKay and Pilklngton, and Lieut. 
Doomville, ll.M. 21st regt. ; 4 serjeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 115 rank and file, 27 women, and 58 children 
of ll.M. 21st Foot. 


Freights to London (June 0).— There is a slight 
Improvement In the rates of tonnage for sugar ami 
rum, parties showing great anxiety to ship, and 
readily acceding to the rates demanded. The quo- 
tations of the day are:— Saltpetre, £6 to .£(1. 6s. 
per ton ; Sugar, £6. 10s. to £(i. 12s. ; Rice, £6. 15s. 
to £7.! OilSeeds, £0. 10s. to £(i. 15s.; Hides, 
£5. to £5. 10s. ; Shell Lac and Lac Dye, £5. Ills. ; 
Rum, £6. 10s. to £(]. 12s. (jd.; Indigo and Silk 
Piece Goods, £6. to £«. U)s. ; Raw Silk, £7. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April 24. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. J. C. 
Rouse, H.M. Buffs, of a daughter. 

28. At Neemueh, the lady of Capt. Wintle, offi- 
ciating major of brigade, Mey war field force, of a 
daughter. 

30. At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of Lieut. 
R. T. Knox, 6th L.C., of a daughter. 

May 6. At Delhi, the wife of Mr. John Phillips, 
magazine establishment, of son. 


7. At Calcutta, the lady of A. A. Anthony, Esq. 

of a daughter. ' 

8 . At Kumaul, the lady of John P. Gubbins 

Esq., civil service, of a son. * 

11. At Benares, the lady of George Lindsay, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

12. At Cuttack, the lady of D. Cunliffe, Esq., of 
a son. 

14. At Patna, the lady of James Corbet, Esq., 
principal assistant opium agent, of a son. 

15. At Kurnoul Factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
John Howell, Esq., of a son. 

18. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. Stuart 
Menteith, volunteer battalion, of a daughter. 

20. At Kidderpore, Mrs. Herbert Marshall, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Thomas Wil- 
son, junior, of the steamer Lord William Bentinck, 
of a son. 

23. At Hazareebaugh, the lady of (’apt. Revell, 
2d European Regt., of a son and heir. 

— At Coinillah, the lady of C. Cardcw, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

24. Mrs. C. T. Stapleton, of a daughter. 

25. At Sealdah, Mrs. J. Augicr, of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. Albert D’Rozano, of a son. 

28. At Howrah, the wife of W A. Green, Esq., 
Bengal medical establishment, of a daughter. 

— At Klshnaghur, the lady of C. VV. Fuller, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Entally, Mrs. P. Moscly, of a daughter 
(since dead). 

— At J uanpore, the lady of Capt. E. A. Cumber- 
lege, 73d N I., of a daughter. 

29. At Chittagong, the lady of A. Sconce, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

31. At Allipore, Mrs. Win. Greenaway, of a son. 

— At Cahutta, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Young, 
of the Indian Navy, of a son. 

— At Cossipore, Mrs, J. Prussia, of a son. 

June I. At Calcutta, the lady of Manatkjee 

Rustomjee, Esq., ot a daughter. 

J. Mis. William Rice, ot a daughter. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of Hubert George, Esq., 
Of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. R. C. Powell, of 
a son. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. George C Ini kc, of a son. 

7. At Chowringhce, the lady ot Lieut. J. P. 
Meik, II M.49th Foot, of a daughter. 

— Mis. S. G. W yatt, of a son. 

(I. The lady of C. F. Dumame, Esq , of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. A. Mmuss, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 29. At Meerut, Major Weston, of the 31st 
N.I., to Jessie Macdonald, second daughter ol John 
Playfair, Esq 

May 4. At Almorah, Lieut. H Le Mesurier, ad- 
jutant tilst N.I., to Joanna, fourth daughter of the 
late Robert Menzies, Esq., of Dalreoch, Perth- 
shire. 

7. At Kumaul, A. W. C. Plowden, Esq., 3d 
L.C., and third son of the late R. C. Plowden, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service, to Caroline Char- 
lotte, fifth daughter of Charles Mackenzie, Esq, 
of the same service. 

— At Berhamnore, Andrew Wilson, Esq., Ben- 
gal medical service, to Charlotte, second daughter 
of the late Hon. Edward Grey, Bishop of Here- 
ford. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Lcggatt, of the har- 
bour-master’s department, to Miss AnneThcreza 
Jones. 

s 11. At Dum-Dum, Lieut. E. W. S. Scott, of the 
artillery, son of the late John and lady Arabella 
Scott, of Ballygannon, county Wicklow, Ire- 
land, to Eliza, daughter of Brigadier W. b. 
Whish, c.B-, commandant of artillery. 

12. At Dadoopoor, Mr. Charles Durant, head 
assistant superintendent’s office, Bhuttce States, to 
Miss Maria Lassetter. 

13. At Cawnpore, R. Marshall, Esq., m.d, 5f>th 
N.I., Dmapore, to Harriet, second daughter of 
Major S. Swayne, commanding 5th N.I., Feroze- 
pore. 

1C. At Calcutta, Mr. Manuel Mendies, of the 
General Post Office, to Miss Elenora Smith, sister 
of John Smith, Esq., merchant of Canton. 

18. At Delhi, Edward T. Colvin# Esq., civil ser- 
vice, to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
John Browne, Esq., Bengal medical board. 

19. At Calcutta, Jamas P. Malloy, Esq., to Mar- 
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garet, daughter of the late Capt Ellin Hudson, of 
the Queen's Own, 

30 , At Calcutta, T. Catania, Esq , junior, to 
Cornelia Rosalinda, second daughter of C. A. Fen- 

*^/jUjlu»oarce, Lieut. C. Harris, 27th N.I., to 
Anna Aubet, only daughter of Major J.,Barday, 
late of the 4th Bengal Cavalry. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Augustin to Miss S. 
G. Robinson. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Michael Potter to 
Miss Indiana Harvey D’Mello. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Falklner, third son of 
the late J. Falklner, Esq., of Prospect Hall, county 
Tipperary, Ireland, and brother of the Rev. It. 
FalKincr, to Miss Mary Angore, only daughter of 
the late Col. VVm. Passmore, Bengal army. 

June 1, At Chupra, Edward A. Samuells, F.sq., 
of the civil service, to Anna Charlotte, second 
daughter of W . A. Pringle, Esq., of the same ser- 
tice. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. N. Itees, assistant to Messrs. 
Carr, Tagore, and Co., to M. A J. Outage, el- 
dest daughter of Mr. B. Ducasse, of Calcutta, 
assistant harbour-master. 

Lately. At Delhi, Win. Ramsay White, Esq., 
II.M. Kith Lancers, to Maria Ferreira, daughter of 
the late John Campbell, Esq., ol' Kmloth, county 
of Perth, North Britain. 
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7* At Calcutta, of consumption, in his 25th 
year, Mr. D. R. Hamilton, late an Assistant in the 
Hurkaru press. 

~ At Calcutta, Madaline, daughter of Thomas 
Catania, Esq,, junior, aged 0 years. 

R. At Hum Hum, Major John Cartwuglu, ns. 
sistant adjutant-general of the artillery, lie died 
after an attack of cholera. 


Aprtl9. At Bareilly, from jungle fever, contract- 
ed on Ins return from his annual visit to Almorah, 
the Rev. George Ward, chaplain, aged 45. 

26. At Jellalahad, Comet John James Galloway, 
2d L.C., second son of Colonel Galloway, c.n.. 
aged 21. 

MayX At Bogwangolah, of fever, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Rose. 

!). At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Duncan, chief 
officer of the ship Jumna. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Hughes, assistant in 
the judicial and revenue department, .igcd 30. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. Deputy Com- 
missary S. Chill, aged 52. 

— At Burdwiui, Catherine Emily Cheek, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev W Greenwood, aged 3 years. 

14. At Furreednore, Mr. J. G. Kramer. 

17 ; At Parraul, near Dinagepore, suddenly, 
Maria Elliott Kipling, second (laughter of the late 
Robert Howard, Esq., solicitor, aged 24. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. Maria Blackburn, relict of 
the late Samuel Blackburn, E»q., aged 61. 

18. At Chlnsurah, Master Samuel Vant Hart, 
one of the brothers of J. N. Vant Hart, Esq., who 
recently met with an untimely end. N 

— At Calcutta, Nicholas i'aliologus, Eso., at-' 

’ tomey-at-law, aged 42. < -- - { 

18. Mr. Jeremiah Darnell, aged 2G. * , 

20. At Landour, Lieut. C. S. Brnmicr, G4tli N.I. 

21. Juswunt Singh, rajah of Nabah, one of the 
protected Sikh chiefs. He is succeeded by bis 
youngest and only soil Guj Inder Singh, about 
seventeen vears old. 

22. At Calcutta, Charles Horatio, son of Mr. 
John Kerr, aged 15. 

At Calcutta, Catherine, wife of Mr. Martin 
Reborn, aged 50. 

23. At ( alcutta, Thomas Boulton, Esq , sur- 
vevor, aged 55. 

“5. At Meerut, Manual Athanass, Esq., mer- 
chant, aged 62. 

— At Calcutta, William Edwards, Esq., late of 
Hu xar, aired 52. 

tZ At Calcutta, Mr. Peter Hember, of the ship 

1 aged 28. 

Calcutta, the Right Rev. Fre Antonio de 
^*“ l ™P Ca A»„ D -D , ( provisor of the Portuguese 
of ® en 8 al » and vicar of the Boitaconnah 

EM,gn E ' M - W y n y* 40th regt 

piK^. J” William, after a short Illness, Lieut. 
*-ecer Lraufurd, Royal Scots Fusiliers, aged 32. 

0 /w At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Jones, of the firm 
1 w **f r ** Jones, Allen, and Co., aged 3a 

°* ed *’• ,ui,ei “ r « o of 
ui th* u S® 1 ** 11 ®* John Morse, Esq., an assistant 

JiSii C, l* M n V ? lSt0re 7 ard ’ “T 1 ™’ 

roeiSJift, Jarac *“ cn,ler80U ^ E * ( h> 

«. At MJdnapore, W, Beale Cooper, Esq. 


iHaDmss. 

G ()' V E 11 N M K NT OKI) E U S, 

MOV KM l N r OF rout’s. 

Fort St. ( ieorqe , May 9, I H 10. — The 
follow in" inurement is oideied — 

The ,‘171 h regt. N. I., horn I’nluveram 
to .Singapore, to he there stationed. 

INTKUPRFTFIl TO TUF AKIILLHIY. 

1 lead- Q it alios, Jtangaloie, May 21 , 
J H 10. — The Officer Commanding the 
A tiny in Chief directs it to he notified, 
that the adjutant and quarter-master of a 
Emopean battalion of Aitillory is not lia- 
ble tube called upon to peifoim the duty 
of interpreter. Should it be necessary to 
examine evidence in the native language 
before an artillery European regimental 
com t-martial, application must he made 
to the proper authoiities for the services 
of an appointed intei prefer from another 
corps. 

INSPECTION rOMMITTl'K — PROVISIONS, ME- 
DICAL COMFORTS, AND STORKS FOR 

TROOPS ON HOARD SHIPS. 

Fort St. George, June 9, 18 10.— With 
the sanction of the Government of India, 
the Right lion, the Governor in Council 
is pleased to direct, that the provisions 
ami water provided by the commanders 
ol vessels, and the stores, &c. supplied by 
i the commissariat depaitment, lor the use 
of troops, including invalids and time-ex- 
■ pin il men, of her Majesty’s and the Com- 
pany’s sei vices, proceeding to England, 
shall be hereafter subjected to the inspec- 
tion of one committee only, which w ill he 
constituted as here described, viz . — 

If Qufvu’s troops, to lie , 
detailed under orders from | 

His Hx«. the Commander 
in Chief. 

If Company’s troops, to 
lie detailed by the Ollieer 
Commanding ibeGarrison 
of Fort Nt.George, through 
the Town Major. 

To be detailed by the\l Officer of the Master 
Marine Board. / Attendant’s Departmt. 

It will be the duty of the Marine Hoard, 
on each occasion, when they have ascer- 
tained that the whole of the provisions, 
medical comforts, and stores of every de- 
scription have been shipped, und are con- 
veniently laid out for inspection, to apply, 
in the case of Queen’s troops or invalids, 
to the Commander in Chief, through the 
Deputy Adjutant Gerferul of her Majesty’s 
Forces, and in the case of Company’s in- 
valids, to the Officer Commanding the 
Garrison of Fort St. George, through the 


1 Field OfFUcr, or Cap- 
lain, — President. 

1 Subaltern. 

1 Medical Officer. 
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Town Major, fbr a committee to be «s* 
tembled for the purpose of surveying the 
stores. 

The committee will proceed on board, 
and will notcontentthem8elve8 with mere- 
ly looking at musters, but will invariably 
examine the whole of the stores provided 
for the troops, and will forward two sepa- 
rate reports in triplicate, one on the pro- 
visions supplied by the Commander to the 
Marine Hoard, and the other on the me- 
dical comforts, &c. furnished by the Com- 
missariat to the Commissary General. 

Printed forms of reports, with the 
quantities duly entered, will be furnished 
for the use of the Committee by the Ma- 
rine Hoard and Commissary General res- 
pectively. 

The commander of the vessel will be 
required to attach his signature to the re- 
port on the provisions and water. 

Jn the event of any deficiency or ob- 
jectionable articles being discovered on 
the first survey, the Committee will re- 
quire the commander to make good the 
same ; and in the event of his raising any 
difficulty, they will forward a special re- 
port to the Marine Hoard for the infor- 
mation of Government. 

The Master Attendant, if not a mem- 
ber of the Committee, may be refeired to 
by the Committee for his opinion on any 
question that may arise in the comse ot 
the examination, and his opinion, on occa- 
sions when such a reference is made, will 
be entered in the proceedings ot the Com- 
mittee. 

The troops will not be embarked until 
official intimation lias been received fiom 
the Marine Hoard by the proper depart- 
ment that the stores have been examined 
and approved of by a Committee. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May2fi. T. I. P. Harris, Esq., to act asnssmtant 
judge of Adawlut of ziliiih of Oanara, under Reg. 
VII. of 1809, during absence of Mr. Dumcrgue on 
sick cert, or until further orders. 


A. Freese, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Chingleput, delivered over charge of that district, 
on the 15th May, to C. H. Hallett, Esq., acting 
collector and magistrate. 

E. Newbery, Esq., acting judge and criminal 
judge at Cuddapah, received thargeof the Zillah 
Court at that station, on the2Htli May, from J. 
Walker, Esq., judge and criminal judge. 

H Frere, Esq., assistant judge and joint criminal 
judge of Salem, received charge of the Auxiliary 
Court at Coimbatore, from T. I. P, Harris, Esq., 
on the 4th June. 


The undermentioned civil servants have attained 
rank, viz.— Messrs. W. D. Hawkins and C. H. 
Woodgate, a* junior merchants, from Oth May 
1114a 


Obtained leave of Absence .— June 2. W. R. Tay- 
lor, Esq., for one month, to proceed to Courtal- 
lum.— 5. H. D. K. Dalrymple, Esq., assistant 
master-attendant, in extension, until 20th June. 


'Madras. [Sept. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Junes. The Rev. Joseph Knox, a.*., to be 
chaplain at Cuddalore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ik c. 

Fort St. Georg*, May 15, 1040.— .The services of 
Lieut. W. C. Onslow, 44th N.I., placed at disposal 
of Supreme Government, with a view to his being 
employed m Mysore commission. 

. Mat/ 19,— Major Gen. John Woulfc, of infan- 
try, appointed to general staff of army, from 22<l 
May, and to command of Ceded Districts, insui. 
to Mai. Gen. F. W. \V ilson, o.n , whose tour on 
general staff expires on 21st May. 

Lieut. F. W. Baynes, 22d N.I., to be qu. mast, 
and mterp of that corps. 

Capt. F. G. Taynton, flth N.I., to officiate as 
secretary to General Prize Committee, during ab- 
sence of Major Butterworth, r.B., or till further 
orders. 

The services of Lieut. (Rrev. Capt.) W. T. Bod- 
dam, 2d L replaced at disposal of the Major 
General Commanding the Forces. 

2d- Lieut. C. C. Johnston, corps of engineers, to 
be lst-assistant to civil engineer in 2 division. 

Mat/ 22.— in fantt y. Col. J. T. Trcwman to take 
rank from 2lHn Dec. 1039, v. Limond dec — Lieut. 
Col. H. Mitchell to take rank from 20th Dec. 1839, 
in sue. to Trewman promoted. 

OtA N I. Major John Howison (invalided), Capt. 
T. McGoun, and Lieut. A. de Noe Walker, to 
take rank from 20th Dec. 1839, in sue. to Mitchell 
prom. 

Col. (Maj. Gen.) John Briggs declared entitled to 
a half 8 hare from Off- Reckoning Fund from 21st 
Dee. 1839. 

Capt. S. A. Grant, Kith N.I., to be assist, adj. 
eneral to Hyderabad subsidiary force, v. Maclean 
ec. 

Lieut. W. G. Woods, (ith L C., to be deputy 
assist, adj. general of army, v. Grant. 

Jst-Licut. R. Morgell, of artillery, transferred 
to invalid establishment. 

1st- Lieut. T. ^myth, corps of engineers, per- 
mitted to resign his appointment of lst-assistant to 
civil engineer in 1st division, from date of his 
quitting limits of Madras presidency for embarka- 
tion to Europe. 

May 2»J.— Maior W. Shaw, of invalid estab., 
permitted to retire from the service. 

I st L.C. Lieut. J. F. Porter to be capt,, and Cor- 
net M. II. (). Smith to be lieut., v. Walker dec. ; 
date of corns. 23d May 1040. 

At tiller y. 2d- Lieut. W. B. Stevens to be 1st- 
lieut., v. Morgell invalided; date of com. 22d 
May 1840. 

Jane 2.— 2d N.I. Ens. D. W. McKinnon to be 
lieut., v. Junor dec. ; date of com. 26tb May 1840. 

Capt. M. Carthrw, 21st N.I., to be aide-de-camp 
to Maj. Gen. John Woulfe, commanding Ceded 
Districts. 

MU L.C. Lieut. F. G. J. Lascelles to be qu. mas- 
ttr and interpreter. 

Lieut. R. Henderson, corpof engineers, to act 
as civil engineer of 6th division, from expiration of 
Capt. Faber’s temporary employment there, and 
during employment of Major Cotton on other 
duty, or until further orders. 

June 5.—l2th N.I. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) J. B. Not- 
tidge to be major, Lieut. D. H. Stevenson to be 
capt., and Ens, G. II. Eckford to be lieut., v. Cor- 
bet dec.; date of corns. 3d June 1840. 

Mr. Charles Timms admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under sur- 
geon of 2« bat. artillery at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

June 9.— The services of Lieut, Colin Mackenzie, 
48th N.I., placed at disposal of Government of 
India, from 13th April 1840. 

2d- Lieut. R. F. G. Fast, corps of engineers, to 
be 1st assistant todvil engineer of 1st division, but 
to continue in 7th division until work on which he 
is now engaged shall be completed. 

Ktratum.— In orders dated 11th Feb.last, noli- 
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fviog the appointment of Assist. Surg. J. Adam*, 
mo., fvr> to be *Hlah surgeon atGanjam, read, 
to medical charge of establishment of collector and 
agent to Governor of Fort St, George in Ganjam, 


Head-Quartern, Sfc., May 23, 1840.— Capt. G. 
Hamond, 51st N.I., to act as doputy assist, adj. 
general Centre division of army, during absence of 
t’apt. Deas, or until further orders. 

Ist-Lieut. Robert Morgell, recently transf. to 
inv.estab., posted to Camatie Europ. Vet. Hat. 

Assist Surg. A. Cheyne, m.d., removed from 1st 
Madras Europ. Uegt to do duty with H.M. 39 th 
regt 

Assist. Surg. H. Smith removed from H.M. 39th 
to do duty with 1st Madras Europ. Regt. 

May 28. — Assist. Surg. J. Middlemans recently 
appointed to medical charge of detachment of 24th 
regt. and details at Malacca, directed to do duty 
with 12th N.I. until further orders. (This order 
since cancelled). 

May 27.— Lieut. E. Gaitskell, 2d N. V. Rat., di- 
rected to join the detachment at Guntoor, nnd 
Lieut. J. F. Elliott, of same bat., the detachment 
at Nellore. 

May 30.— Sure. G. W. Schcniman, 37th N.I., to 
be a member of committee ordered to assemble at 
Palaveram for purpose of mspcc ling and reporting 
upon recruits of 12th N.I., v. Muldlemas relieved 
from that duty. 

June 1.— Lieut. Col. G. Sandy's removed from 
7th to Hth L C„ and Lieut. Col. A. Kerr from lat- 
ter to former regt. 

Lieut. Col. C. Herbert, c.n., removal from 2d 
to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Hat. 

The period of suspension awarded by sentence of 
a general court-martial to Lieut. II. U. II. Steer, 
1st M.E.R* regt., expiring on Hth June, that oth- 
cer to return to his duly from the following day. 

Iaeut. G. B. Stevens, 21st. N.L, permitted to re- 
side and draw his pay and allowances at Ahmed- 
nuggur until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. E. S. Tribe removed from doing 
duty at general hospital, to do duty with H.M. 
55th regt. 

June 4.— Surg. C. Desormeiiux removed from 
12th to 48th N.L, and Surg. Q. Jamieson, m.d, 
from 48th to 12th do. 

June 5.— Maj. Gen. F. W. Wilson, r.n., per- 
mitted to proceed to Ossoor and the Neilgherries, 
and afterwards to Secunderabad, with leave to re- 
main at latter station until 25th Aug. 184(1. 


Examination*.— I.ieuts. A. J. Greenlaw and T. 
Greenaway, 48th regt., having been examined in 
the llindooetance language by a committee at Can- 
nanorc, and it appearing from the report that they 
have made creditable progress, the OIHrer Com- 
manding the Armv in Chief authorizes their re- 
ceiving the usual moonshce allowance. 

Ens. R. Balfour, 28th regt., examined by the 
same committee, has passed as qualified for the 
duties of interpreter. 

The following oifirers, examined in the Hin- 
doostanee language, have been reported upon as 
follows:— By aCommittce at Bangalore: Lieut. F. 
G. J. Lareelles, 4th L.C., qualified as interpreter; 
Lieut, 1L Gordon, 38th regt., qualified as interpre- 
ter; Ens. W. Crewe, 32d regt., very creditable 
progress. — By a Committee at Set underabad : 
Lieut. S. G. C. Renaud, 1st M.E. Regt., very cre- 
ditable progress.— By a Committee at Belgauin ; 
Ens. T. G. Oakes, 7th regt , very creditable pro- 
wess.— The usual moonahee allowance to be dis- 
bursed to the above officers. 

Lieut. R. P. K. Watt, 43d regt., having been 
examined in the Hindoostanee language by a Com- 
mittee at Berhampore, and it appearing from the 
report that he has made very creditable progress, 
u»e Officer Commanding the Army In Chief autho- 
n»tt his receiving the usual moonshee allowance. 


Returned to duty, from Europe .— May 28. Cant. 
Fred. Hughes, 7th L.C.— June 5. Lieut. Col. John 
Morgan, c.b.. 12th N.I.-9. Lieut. Colin Macken- 
«th N.L, and re-admitted on estab. from 
13th April 1840. 
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FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Europe.— May 20. Capt. Thomas M'Clelbn, 
33d N.L, from Cape of Good Hope, on sick cert. 
— June 2. Capt. F. A. Clarke, A2et N.I. (to embark 
from Bombay) — Lieut. H. V. Taylor, 2d Europ. 
Regt., for health.— Lieut. W. 11. Welch. 20th N.L, 
for health (permitted by Government of Bombay). 
—a. Lieut. M. S. Ottlev, 0th L.C., lor health (to 
embark from Western Coast). 

To Sea . — May 22. Assist. Surg. W. C. Davidson, 
for six months, for health.— June 2. Ens. F. 

Tower, 45th regt., for ditto ditto 9. Lieut, F. G. 

Loughiian, 5()tn N.I., until 31st Dec. 1840. 

To Western Coast and Nrilyherry Hills.— June 2. 
Capt. T. I). Itippon, 8th N.L, from 2d April 
184o to ,40th Sept. 1841, on sick cert, (permitted by 
Governor of Penang, »Ve.) 

To Simla . — June 9. 2d- Lieut. J. W. Tombs, of 
engineers, fortune months, from 1st April 1840. 

To Cammnore,— June 2. Assist. Surg, O. Palmer, 
from 1st May to 31st July, on sick cert. 

To Western Coast . — May 25. Lieut, R. Woolley, 
28th N I., Irom 15th May to 15th Aug., on sick 
cert.— June 2. Lieut. J. C. McCaskill, 51st N.L, 
from 16th May to 30th Sept. 1840, on sick cert. 

To Xeil^hen tes — May 27. Lieut. R. Taylor, 2d 
L.C , until 30th June 1841, oil suk cert, (his leave 
granted on 15th Feb. la^t camelled). — June 0. 
Lieut. Col. A. Smith, 15th N.L, In continuation 
till 30th Nov. into, on sick cert. 

To lluugalot r. - Juno. 1 *. Surg. (j. Jamieson, m.d., 

1 2th N.I , 111 continuation till 3oth June 1840. 

To Nclloie —June 9. Lieut. G. J. Purvis, 39th 
N.L, from 20th May to 31st Aug. 1840. 

To Pi rsidenry. — May 18. Capt. T. W. Steele, 2d 
N.V.B., 111 continuation till 30th June 1840.— 20. 
Capt. P. A Walker, 1st L.C., in continuation, 
from 1st May to.’Wth June, on siikeert.— 29. Capt. 
W. IV M. L\s, 22d N.L, m continuation, till 
15th M’pt. 1810.— Veterinary Surg. T Hugger, 1st 
L (’., prep.uatory to applying for leave to Cape on 
M( k tert — June 2. Capt. J. M. Macdonald, 1st 
L (’., from 1st July to .With Sept., preparatory to 
applying for leave to proceed to Europe on ftir- 
lougli.— Lieut. W. B. Muddy, 15th N.L, from 12th 
May 1840, preparatory to ditto ditto, oti sick eert. 

— Lieut. T. Thompson, 34th L.Inf., from 2tlth 
May to 28th Nov. 1840, on sick cert — A. Assist. 
Surg. J. Gill, zillah of Tinnevclly, from 1st July 
to 1st Oct. 1840, on private affairs.— Maj. J. Dre- 
ver, !9th N I,, from 1 2th June to 12th Sept. 1840. 

— Maj J. Malton, 44th N.L, from 18th June to 
31st Aug. 11140.— Capt. J Uyng, 8th L.C., in con- 
tinuation, till 15th Sept. 1840.— Assist, Surg. W. G. 
Prichard, from 21st May to 23d June 1840, on sick 
cert.— 9. Lieut. W. G. Robertson, 22d N.I., in 
continuation till 15th July 1840 (also to Arrot). — 
Lieut. T. P. Moore, 22d N.L, from 2(ith May 
1840, preparatory to implying for leave to sea, on 
sick cert.— Ens. I). Tulloch, 2d M.E.ltcgt, in con- 
tinuation till .'10th June 1840. 

To Knrnptee. — May 29, Ena. R. E. Comyn, 42d 
N.L, on route, till 30th June, on sick cert. , 

To llellmy and Presidency . — June 9. Capt. F. 
Fades, 39th N.L, from 20th May to 31st Aug. 
1840. 

To Poorer — June 2. Lieut. S. Gompertz, 8th 
N.L, from 8th May to loth June 1840, on sick cert. 

To Sen Coast — May 29. Veterinary S’urg. M. W. 
Lloyd, in continuation, till 31st July 1840. 

To Vizaf'ajHitam.— June 2. Ens. J. Hay, 3d 
I, Inf., from 10th June to 10th Oct. 1840.— Lieut. 

K. W'. Metcalfe, 43d N.L, during leave granted him 
on 25th April last. 

To Samaldavy.— June 5. Lieut. Col. H. Rom, 
22d N.L, from 1st to 30th June 1840. 

To Tutacorin. — June 5. Capt. T. W. Steele, 2d 
N.V.B., in continuation till 30th Sept. 1840. 

To Cuddalore.— June 5. Cornet T. Allan, 4th 

L. C., from 3d June to 31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert. 
iAiave in Estension. — May 19. Capt. Jan. Briggs, 

13th N.L, for six months, for health.— 26. Surg, J. 
Dalmahoy, attached to Travancore Residency, 
till 31st Oct. 1840.— June 9. Assist. Surg. J. Supple, 
3d L.Inf„ till 15th July 1840, toenablenira to join. 

Cancelled. — May 19. The furlough to Europe 
granted on ht May to Capt. A. Adam, 44th N.L 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

May 13. Union, from Coringa and Pondicherry. 
—14. Laurel Amelia, from Point de Gallo —in. 
Jeune Hortense, from Pondicherry.— 20. Colonist, 
from Liverpool and Colombo.— 24. Sophia, from 
Penang, Ac.; Cove, from London, Marseilles, Ac. 
—20, Direalutchmy, from Cuddalore.— 27* Robert 
Le Diable, from China, Singapore, and Penang; 
Blake, from Hobart Town.— 30. Ayrshire, from 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang.— J onh 4. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, from Mauritius.— 5. Pyeen 
Boun, from Moulmein.— 6. Isadora, from Masuli- 
patam ; Jeune Hortense, from Pondicherry. — 10. 
Sophia, McNair, from London.— 11. ChmlesDu- 
morgue, from Vizagapatam ; Indian Queen, from 
Calcutta.— 12. City of Derty, from Liverpool. 

Departures. 

May 15. Laurel Amelia, for Arracan.— 16. Ed- 
ward Robinson, for Mauritius; Vvtor, for Clan- 
jam and Calcutta.— 20. Cecelia, for Moulmein.— 23, 
Clarissa, for Penang and Singapore.— 24 Union, 
for Masullpatam and Coringa.— 28. Sarah, lor 
Mafullpatam, Ac. ; Blake, for Calcutta.— 20 Jeune 
Hortense, for Karrical. — .'to. G 'urges, for Mauri- 
tius.— 31. Colonist, for Calcutta.— J unk 4, Cove, 
for Mauritius.— 6. Bohn t Le lhah/e, for Karric.il 
and Tanqucbar.— 9. Jeune Hortense, for Coringa. 

Arrivals of Passengers. 

Per Colonist, from Liverpool: W. Frith, Esq., 
and servant. 

Per Ayrshire, from Singapore, Malacca, Ac. : 
Capt.and Mrs. Begbic; Lieut. Cooke, nth M.N.I.; 
Capt. Larkins; 1 assistant apothecary ; 1 European 
gunner; 1 European female servant; 173 native 
troops and followers. 

Departures of Passengers. 

Per Cecelia, for Moulmein: Assist. Surg. Prim- 
rose, and four natives. 

Per Gongs*, for Mauritius ; Capt. and Mrs. Bur- 
gess ; Dr. Davidson ; 4 servants. 

Par Colonist, for Calcutta : Messrs. Gillanders 
and Riddell; Mrs. Newton; 7 natives. 

Per Kdtoari Robinson, for Mauritius: (’apt. and 
Mrs. Harding; Mrs. Parsons; two servants 

Per Victor, for Ganjam : Capts Bablngton, Du 
Pasquicr, and Du Vernet. — For Calcutta: J, 
Locke, Esq.; Messrs. M. Dunhill and W, Ram- 
say. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


April 19. At Bolarum, the wife of Sub-Assist. 

a Peacock, N uam’s service, of a daughter (since 

. 

30. At Trevandrum, the wife of the Rev. John 
Cox, missionary, of a daughter. 

May 7. At Waltair, the lady of Hugh Cheapc, 
Esq., m.d., srillnh surgeon, of a child, still-born, 

10. At Trtchinopoly, the lady of Major Charles 
Snell, 30th regt., of a daughter. 

12. At Kumool, the lady of Assist. Surg. E. W. 
Eyre, 16th N.I., of a daughter. 

— In Parcherry, Mrs. Thomas Brinson, of a 
daughter. 

13. At Salem, the lady of Capt. Atkinson, 19th 
regt., of a daughter. 

— At Calicut, Mrs. J. Desmier, of a son. 

14. At Royapooram, the lady of Capt. Locke, 
1st Nat Vet Bat, of a daughter. 

15. At PaUveram, the Udy of Capt. Oswald 
Bell, 12th N.L. of a daughter. 

— At Bangalore, the wife of Mr. Chiu. Dinger, 
of a daughter. 

18. At the Adyar, the lady of Major J. J. Under- 
wood, superintending engineer, Presidency, of a 
daughter. 

86. At Cuddalore, Mrs. Mary Ann Thompson, 
of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. C. J. Hoffman, of a daughter. 

26. At Kamptee, the lady of Brev. Capt G. 
Briggs, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

527. At Madras, the lady of Lieut Col. W. Stra- 
han, quartgj-aaaatqr-gflueral of the army, of a 
daughter. 
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29. At Bellary, the Udy of Capt. G. B. Arbuth. 
not, 3d L.C., and D.A.A. General Ceded Districts 
of a daughter. ' 

— At Madras, the lady of Dr. Murray, deputy 
inspector general H.M. hospitals, of a son. 

June 2. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Chalon 
officiating judge advocate-general of the army, of 
a son. 

3. In Fort St. George, the lady of Major Lvnar 
Fawcett, H.M. 55th regt, of a son. 

5. At St. Thomd, the lady of Lieut, W. R. 
Studdy, 15th N.L, of a daughter. 


marriages. 

May ft At Cochin, Lieut. Richard Coojier, 45th 
N.I., to Louisa May Lowe, youngest daughter of 
the late Joseph Lowe, Esq., of Forfarshire. 

14. At Cuddalore, Major Ross, 15th N.I., to 
Lucy Caroline, second daughter of Lieut. W. 
Leggatt. 

19. At Madras, Lieut. Col. S. W. Steel, c n., se- 
cretary to government, military department, to 
Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. William Read, of H.M. service. 

20. At Madras, Mr. James Coul to Miss Anne Da- 
vidson. 

27. At Vepery, Mr. J. H. Kenrlck to Miss Geor- 
giana Louisa Berlie. 

28. At Secunderabad, Lieut. C. J. Ailardycc, 
1st M.E.Regt., to EmellaRulh, widow of the late 
Capt. Macleod, 34th L.I. 


DEATHS. 

May 5. At Bolaram, Rachel, wife of Sub-Assist. 
Surgeon Peacock. 

12. At Vizagapatam, Lieut. C. J. Torriano, of 
the C.E.V. Battalion. 

13. At Madras, John Canning, Esq., chief officer 
of the barque Clarissa , 

16. At Ootacamund, Rowland F. Tyler, gonof 
R. W. Chatflcld, Esq., C. S., aged 3 years. 

17. At Kamptee, or fever, Lieut. Col, Wakefield, 
of H.M. 39th regt. 

23. At Madras, Capt. P. A. Walker, of the 1st 
regt. Light Cavalry. 

23. At Vepery, Mons. J. H. Longevllie, teacher 
of languages. 

26. At Ootacamund, Lieut. Wm. Junor, of the 
2d regt. N.L 

27. At Royapooram, Mrs. Paulina Temasfleld, 
relict of the late Dr. David Temasfleld ; and on 
the 3d June, their third daughter. Miss Eleanor 
Temasfleld. 

30, At Bangalore, Mr. T. N. Stubbs, of the adju- 
tant general’s office, Madras, 

June 3. At Madras, Major Patrick Corbet, of 
the 12th regt N.I. 


LomOaji. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 
subordinate: branch of tiie depart- 
ment OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Bombay Castle, May 2Gth, 1810 The 

Hon. the Governor in Council, with the 
sanction of the Government of India, is 
pleased to notify that the subordinate 
branch of the department of public works 
is henceforward to be open to the admis- 
sion of such Europeans, East-Indians, 
Hindoos, and Mahoraedans,' 5 as may be 
found qualified to perform the duties of 
the department with efficiency. 

2d. The department will consist of four 
classes, to be designated supervisors, as- 
sistant-supervisors, overseers, and assist- 
ant-overseers, on the rates of pay stated 
as follows, viz. 

Supervisors as Conductors. Pay Ac. ..145 0 0 
Assist, do. as sub-Conductors. Pay Ac. 105 0 0 
Overseers, as SerJ. Overseers. Pay Ac. 84 * $ 
Assist, do. u Barrack Serjeants. Pay Ac. 69 4 6 
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3d. No individual wiQ be admitted to 
this branch of the service who shall not be 
found to posses* a sufficient knowledge of 
English, writing and accounts, to enable 
him to keep and prepare the various books 
and returns required by the existing regu- 
lations, and such a knowledge of plan- 
drawing as shall enable him to frame an 
estimate, and lay down a building from a 
plan. The Europeans will also be re- 
quired to possess such a knowledge of the 
native language as to qualify them to con- 
verse in it with fluency. 

4th. The above qualifications are to be 
ascertained by personal examination, by a 
superintending engineer of public works, 
or by two executive engineers, who shall 
forward a report onthequalifications of each 
applicant for admission to the department, 
to the secretary to the military board. 

5th. Appointments to the department 
will be made by the military board, under 
the sanction of the Governor in Council in 
each instance, to the extent of establish- 
ment that may be authorized by Govern- 
ment from time to time, with reference to 
the wants of the service. Promotion from 
the lower to the upper grades, when vacan- 
cies occur, will also be made by the mili- 
tary board, on the recommendation of 
superintending engineers, and with refer- 
ence to comparative length of service and 
merits, such promotions having previously 
received the sanction of Government. 

6th. It is to be considered the special 
duty of the district executive engineers to 
afford every instruction in their power to 
subordinate officers of the department of 
public works, and to encouruge them to a 
prosecution of all studies connected with 
that branch of the service. Superintend- 
ing engineers, in their annual tours of in- 
spection, will see that this important duty 
is duly fulfilled. 

7th. Executive engineers arc authorized 
to admit apprentices into their offices with- 
out pay, for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the duties of the depart- 
ment. These apprentices, when reported 
duly qualified, will be considered eligible 
to admission into the department. — It is 
expected, that by a judicious adoption of 
this system, the office of each executive 
engineer will become a lynd of school for 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge, 
connected with] the department of public 
works, and bis Honour in Council relies 
with confidence on the zeal and liberal spi- 
rit of the officers of the corps of engi- 
neers, to give the fullest effect to an ar- 
rangement which will afford them the 
means of disseminating through the coun- 
try the benefits of that scientific education 
whidh they have acquired in Europe. 

8th. The conductors, sub-conductors, 
wijeants, and corporals, overseers, and as- 
sistant-overseers, and barrack seijeants, 
now -in the subordinate branch of the de- 
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partment of public works, will remain sub- 
ject to existing regulations and be promo- 
ted, if duly qualified, as vacancies occur! 
as heretofore. 

HKAD UUARTKR8 OF THE COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF. — POONAH. 

Head Quartei's, Mahabteshirar , May 
28, 1810. — The Head Quarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will be established in the 
Deccan on Monday the 8th of June, and 
there remain until further notice. 

All correspondence from Bombay and 
Poonah will be despatched from those 
stations to Mahableshwar until the 4th of 
June inclusive; after which date, the ud- 
dre.s.s will be Head Quarters, Poonah. 

The troops at the more distant places 
will regulate the despatch of their official 
papers, so that they shall reach Poonah on 
or after the 8th proximo. 

ANSWERS TO OFFICIAL PAPERS. — EX- 
TENSION OF LEAVE OK AHSlCNCE. 

Head Quartern , Mahableshwar, May 
30, 1840. — The delay being found produc- 
tive of inconvenience to the public service, 
the Comrnander-in-Chief requests the at- 
tention of officers commanding divisions, 
stations, und corps, to the necessity of 
greater promptitude in answering official 
papers, which should he replied to, in all 
practicable eases, by return of post. 

The incessant applications which arc 
preferred by officers for an extension of 
leave of absence on private affairs, lias 
also attracted his Excellency's attention, 
preferred, as swell frequently are, at a 
period when it is impossible to rejoin at 
the expiration for which leave is solicited, 
owing to the seuson of the year, and the 
approach of the monsoon ; his Excellency, 
therefore, considers it expedient to state 
to the officers of this army, that he cannot 
permit the continuance of so irregular a 
practice, it being expected that all appli- 
cations for leave of absence on private af- 
fairs will include the period required to 
enable the party to re-join at the expi- 
ration for which leave is in the first in- 
stance authorized, nor will any subsequent 
applications for an extension be attended 
to, unless previously approved of by the 
officer commanding the regiment, station, 
and division to which the officers belong, 
and that it is most clearly and satisfactorily 
established that circumstances beyond the 
control of the individual have occasioned 
a departure from this order unavoidable. 

RATE OF HATTA PAYABLE TO THE OFFI- 
CERS AND SOLDIERS ENGAGED IN THE 

LATE CAMPAIGN IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

Bombay Castle, June 1, 1840.— With 
reference to the G. O. dated 20th of Feb. 
last, the Hon. the Governor in Council to 
pleased, under instructions from the Go- 
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vernment df India, to publish the follow- 
ing statement, shewing the rate, of batta 
payable to the different officers and classes 
of persons thereirf ^specified, as fixed by 
the Government of India : — 

Major General Commanding Bombay di- 
vision. — This officer will be allowed six 
months staff allowance, deducting the 
amount of batta already issued on his ac- 
count. 

Brigadiers. — The donation to these of- 
ficers will be the batta of their regimental 
rank respectively. 

Officers Jiaving Brevet rank; Officers 
having Official rank.— The rule laid down 
in the case of brigadiers is applicable to 
these officers also. 

Superintending Surgeon. — This officer 
will be allowed the batta of captain. 

Major of Brigade, Aid-de-Camp to Ge- 
neral Officers, and Brigadiers. — These of- 
ficers will be. allowed the batta of their re- 
spective regimental rank. 

Chaplain to the Force.— Will be allowed 
the batta donation of the rank of major. 

Officers promoted whilst m Afghanis- 
tan ; Officers promoted after leturn from 
Afghanistan, but obtaining back rank, 
dating from a period when they were in 
Afghanistan. — Under the G. O. by the 
Government of India, dated 25th of March 
1840, the batta donation to officers will be 
adjusted according to their respective rank 
at the date of the order authorizing the do- 
nation, viz. the 18th Dec. 1839. 

Heirs of deceased Officers and Men, in- 
cluding those killed, &c. in Afghanistan. — 
Under the same G. O. the donation will he 
extended to the heirs or assigns of Euro- 
pean officers and men, but not to those 
of the native troops whose heirs are already 
provided for by existing regulations. 

Heirs of Soldiers killed within, or be- 
fore proceeding beyond, the Bolan Pass ; 
heirs of men returned wounded or sick 
&c., from the Bolan Pass, without going 
beyond it. — The G. 0. of the 18th Nov. 
1839, by the Government of India, having 
restricted the batta donation to troops who 
had proceeded beyond the Bolan Pass, 
soldiers who did not so proceed, will not 
be entitled, nor the heirs of such soldiers 
as are mentioned above. 

Native Hospital Assistants, &c.; Enlisted 
Regimental men of all descriptions ; Re- 
gimental Followers of European and Na- 
tive Corps ; Artificers of the Ordnance 
Department, Commissariat Native esta- 
blishments ; Clerks in public offices, Eu- 
ropean and Native. — The batta donation 
being, by the G.O. of the 18th Nov. 1839, 
limited to “ fighting men," none of the 
classes of persons mentioned above will be 
entitled to it. 

Amount for Sepoys and other native 
ranks. — The rate at which the donation will 
be paid to the Bombay sepoy, and other 
native ranks, is that of the batta usually 
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paid to such individuals on occasions of 
marching within their presidency. 

Amount to be allowed to the old Bom- 
bay sepoys whose batta is Rupees (2, 8.) 
two and eight annas. — The batta to these 
individuals will be adjusted at the rate they 
would receive, if moving within the presi- 
dency. 

European Soldiers. — The rate of batta 
drawn ior European soldiers at this presi- 
dency, is the rate at which their batta do- 
nation will be adjusted. 

June 6, 1840. — With reference to the 
G.O. of the 1st instant, the Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following subsidiary orders, as to the 
mode m which the donation batta is to he 
drawn. 

1st. The claims of all deceased Euio- 
peau officers and men are to be included m 
the abstracts of companies, detachments, m 
departments, and it will be particularly 
specified in the column of remaiks, m 
the nominal roll accompanying each lull, 
whether the heirs or assigns of the deceased 
are present, as only in the case of then 
presence, will the amount be issued by pay- 
masters, for the purpose of being paid ovei 
under the order and responsibility of com- 
manding officers. In cases where the hens 
or assigns are not present, the amount 
drawn will be deducted from the bills and 
transferred to the general treasury by pay- 
masters, for deposit, until legally claimed. 
European soldiers and native officers, and 
men absent from their corps, will be drawn 
for on rejoining. 

2d. The batta bills for the donation will 
be referred for audit and adjustment to 
the public departments of the presidencies 
to which corps, departments, or individuals 
respectively belong. 

3d. Each hill will be accompanied by a 
nominal roll of the ranks drawn for in it ; 
and European officers who may have been 
employed on the staff, or who may have 
been intermediately transferred to regi- 
ments not serving with the army, or who 
may be absent on leave, will prepare and 
submit separate bills, supported by certifi- 
cates of service beyond the Bolan Pass. 

MEDICAL WARRANT OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, June 13, 1840. — Tin* 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to extend to medical warrant officers, situ- 
ated beyond two hundred miles from the 
presidency, the benefit of full batta, as en- 
joyed by the officers of the commissioned 
ranks. 

CONSUL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Notification . — In pursuance of instruc- 
tions from the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, to the Government of India, dated 
8th Jan. 1840, the authorities under this 
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presidency, are required to recognize Mr. 
Philemon S. Parker, as consul of the 
United States at Bombay. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. Ac. 

Mnuih Mr. C. E. Stewart to be assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Poona. 

Capt. A. R. Wilson, 14th N.I., received charge 
of post office at Malligaum, on 13th Jan. last, from 
Capt. Macan. 

22. Mr. George lnverarity, of civil service, to be 
attached to collectorate or Ahmednuggur, until 
next examination of junior civil servants takes 
place. 

25. Mr. W. W. Bell, first assistant to collector of 
Ahmednuggur, permitted to resume his duties 
from this date; and the unexpired portion of leave 
of absence granted to him on l«th Sept. UM!) can- 
celled. 

26. Mr. C. Price to be first assistant to collector 
of Ilutnagherry. 

Mr. William Courtney to be political superintend 
dent of Sawunt Warrce. 

C. Sims, Esq., joint judge anil session judge of 
Poona, resumed charge of his office on 15th May, 
under leave of absence granted to him on 8th 
April. 

27 . Mr. G. J. Blane to act as collector of Shola- 
poor from 9th April. 

30. Mr. J. D. lnverarity to act as second assistant 
to collector of Ahmednuggur, from 25th May. 

Mr. E. C. Jones to act as third assistant to collec- 
tor of Ahmednuggur, from same date. 

June 3. Mr. J. R. Morgan to act as second assis- 
tant to collector of Kalra, from 0th Eeb. last. 

J. G. Lumsden, Esq., assistant judge and session 
judge of Surat, resumed charge of lus ofhee on 
28th May. 

H. Brown, Esu., senior assistant judge and session 
juilgeof theConkan, for detached .station of Hut- 
nagherry, assumed charge ot his office on 19th 
May. 

5. Lieut. J. Jacob, of artillery, resumed charge 
on 13th May, of his duties as superintendent of 
experiments in boung for water m Guzerat. 

0. Mr. J. D. lnverarity to be second assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of burat, and to 
act as first assistant at same station. 

Mr. W. Simson to act as principal collector and 
magistrate of Surat. 

K. F. Danvers, Esq., to act as senior, and R. F. 
Barra, Esq., as junior magistrate of police, during 
absence of Mr. Le Geyt. 

9. Lieut, and Qu. Mast. Hall, 3d Madras L.C’„ to 
be postmaster at Sholupore. 

It). Mr. C. Price, acting first assistant collector, 
received charge of principal collectorate of Surat 
from Mr. Forbes on 1st June. 

R. Mills, Esq., acting judge and sessions judge 
of Poona, and agent for Sirdar, in the Deitan, re- 
sumed charge of those offices on 30th May, under 
leave of absence granted him on fitli April last. 

lfi. Mr. D. Davidson to act as second assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Belgauin. 

17. Mr. E. C. Jones to be third assistant, and to 
act as second assistant to collector of Ahmcd- 
■uiggur. 

Mr. A. A. ('. Forbes to act as third assistant to 
collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Erratum. — Examinations. — In order* of 2ist 
May,—- /or Messrs. W. II. Payne and W. A. Pelly, 
m Mahratta, and in colloquial branch of Ilindoos- 
“uee, trad Messrs. W. H. Payne in Mahratta, ar«d 
W. A. Pelly in colloquial branch of Hindoostanec. 

Obtained leave n/Abnence.— May21. Mr.C.Forbes, 
p v»? Ce * or one inont h, on private affairs.— June (». 

Le Ge y l * E^q.* for one month, to proceed to 
the Deccan, on private affairs.— 8. Mr. A. Bettiog- 
™ n * for twelve months, to proceed to Neilgherry 
f*ols, for health.— Mr. J. A. Forbes, from 1st to 
in » une { proceed to presidency, for health.— 
* 0 . A. Bell, Esq., for one month, to the Deccan, 

Private affairs, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

June 3. The Rev. E. P. William* to perform 
duty of chaplain at Malligaum, from lit June to 
30th Sept, next, and to vlsitOhoolla twice during 
that time. The chaplain at Ahmednuggur to dis- 
continue his visits at Malligaum during period 
above specified. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &t\ 

Bombay Castle, Mai/ 21, 1840.-1** nr Or. AM., 
Cant. T. Chbhom to be major, Lieut. (Brev, Capt.) 
C. 13. Haiti to be captain, and Ens. E. T. Peacocks 
to lie lieut. in sue. to Billamore dec. ; date of rank 
2/th April 1840. 

4th N.I Ens. J. s. Aked to be lieut., v. Wheat- 
ley dec.; ditto 2d May 1840 

16th N.I. Ens. C. M. Barrow to be lieut., v. 
Jeffery retired from service ; ditto ditto. 

The undermentioned officers posted to regi- 
ments as follows ; —Elis. A. R. Munson to 4th 
N I.; Ens. George Scriven to 19th do. ; Ens. G. 
U. Price to 1st Gr, N.I. 

Mou 22 —Capt. J S. Down, 1st Gr. N.I., to be 
brigade major at Sukkur, v. Chbbom prom. 

Cadets of Infantry George Scriven and Walter 
Montnon admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Mot/ 25.— The undermentioned Cadets for Artil- 
leiy and Cavalry permanently (Misted to Regf- 
ments to fill existing vacancies 2d Lieuts. R. B. 
Brett, Robert (Jordon, and J. H. Hawkins, to 
Regiment ot Artillery ;— Cornets H. R. Parker, 
to 1st L. ; and Frauds Whitmore, to 3d do. 

Cadets of Infantry W. S. HorwotKl, Frank Burr, 
R. M Johnstone, H. E. Revelcy, nnd J. P. Sand- 
with, adnuttctl on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut. Gibcinc, l(»th N.I., appointed to charge 
of police anil ba/ar derailments of detachment in 
Persian Gulf. 

Capt. N. Strong, 1st Bombay Europ. rogt., to 
take charge of police and btzar departments of 
detachment in Persian Gulf, on departure of Lieut. 

K. Creed to presidency, until relieved by Lieut. 
Giberne; date 10th April. 

The sen ices of Asnist. Surg. Sullivan placed at 
disposal ot Commander lti-chlef. 

May 2(5. — Surg. Doig to ad ns civil surgeon at 
Ahmed.ib.ul from 1st May, during abseme of Surg. 
Johnston allowed an extension of leave. 

May 27.— The following re-postings made:— En- 
sign H. B. Hodgson from 2tith to l/th N.I,— Ens. 
G. B. Scott from JJtli to 2bth do. 

May 29.—' The following orders are confirmed 
An order by the Com. in Chief of Army of the 
Indus, dated Larkhanah Kith March 1839, appoint- 
ing Lieut, hemball, 1st L.C., to act as sub-assist, 
com. gen , fiom 8lh March till tith May 18,19.— An 
onler by the Com. in Chief, dated Candahar Jfilh 
June 1839, ap|Kimtmg Cornet Todd, H.M. 4th. 

L. Drags, to be aid-de-camp to Brigadier Scott 

from 4th March 1839.— An order by the Corn, in 
Chief, dated Candahar (Jtli May lit)!), directing 
Assist. Surg. Hooke to receive medical charge of 
iiead-quaiter-st iff and details from Surg. Pinhey 
from 4th May.— An order by Maj. (Jen. Willshire, 
C.B. dated Candahar 2?lh June llW, directing 
Surg. Pinhey to afford medical aid to staff ana 
details during absence of Assist. Sore. Ruokc. — 
An order by the same officer, dated Gnuznee 30th 
July 1839, appointing Assist. Surg. thatterton to 
receive medical charge of staff and left wing 19th 
N.I An order dated Cabool 9th Aug. J839, direct- 

ing Assist. Surg. Itooke to resume charge of me- 
dical duties of SUli', Art from 5th Aug. 

May 30. — Lieut, and Acting Adj. W. F. Mar- 
riott, of engineer corps, to ac t as interpreter to 
that corps. 

June. t. — Ensign Shuhrick, 25th N.L, to acta* 
aide-de-camp to Hon. the Governor, from 1st 
June 1840. 

Capt. McIntyre, 1st Kurop. Kegt., to be com- 
missariat officer at Aden, v. Hogg proceeded to 
England. 

June 4 .— Mr. Apothecary Wright appointed to 
medical charged Poona Auxiliary Horse at Se- 
roor. 

(K) 
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[Sept. 


Slug. James Humes, m,d„ K.H. to be garrison 
surgem at presidency, in sue. to C. Downey pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

June 8.— Lieut. W. S. Jacob, 1st assistant Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey, received charge of his 
office from Capt Shortrede on 22d May. 

June 9.-1 4th N. I. Lieut. R. D. Stuart to be 
adjutant, to fill a vacancy ; date 22d May 1840. 

June 10. — Lieut. Black, 14th N.L, to act as 
intern, to 3d L.C., until further orders ; date Haj- 
cole9th May. 

Lieut. Meade to act as adj. to detachment of 
12th N.L, consisting of upwards of 800 rank and 
file, proceeding to Northern Coiican; date 27th 

May. 

June 11. — Lieut. C. Threshie, acting deputy 
assist, com. general, received charge of commissa- 
riat and bazar department at Rajcote, from Lieut. 
Black, on 23d May. 

Capt. E. Whichello, assist, com. general, re- 
ceiver charge of commissariat department at 
Poona, from Capt. H. C. Tcasdale, on 2d June. 

June 1C.— Surg II. Gibb to act as garrison sur- 
geon, without nrejudico to his regimental (barge, 
on departure of Surg. J. Burnes, K.H., on leave. 

Assist. Surg. Ryan to act as police surgeon, as 
a temporary measure. 

June 18.— Lieut. C. Hervy, 2d Europ. Regt., to 
be second in command of beinde Irregular llorse, 
v. Clarke killed m action. 


^Head-Quarters and Adj. Gennuls ’ (iffhe, May 
21, 11)40. —Assist. Surg. Nicholson directed to pro- 
ceed to Broach and alfonl medical aid to left w mg 
of 13th N.L, in consequence of serious illue-s ot 
Assist. Surg Pitcairn, and Surg. Tawse to reune 
medical charge of right wing and head quarters of 
that regt., on departure ot Assist. Suig. Nicholson ; 
date Surat, 6th May, 

May 22.— Ens. E. MeCulloik, of 6th, to con- 
tinue attached to 21st N.L, until he can join regt. 
to which he stands posted. 

May 26. —The undermentioned officers (lately 
admitted to service), to do duty wnh regiments 
specified, and directed to join Ensigns W. S. 
Horwood, 28th N.L; F. Burr, 28th do.; It. M. 
Johnstone, 8th do. ; 11. E. ltcveley, 28th do.; J. P. 
Sandwith, 8th do. 

Ens. W. C. Anderson, 1st Bombay Europ. Regt., 
permitted to remain and do duty with 21st N.L, 
at Poona, until 1st Nov. next. 

2d Lieut. J. ('. Bruce, 2d bat. aitillery, directed 
to proceed to Malligaum, and assume command 
of detachment of artillery at that station. 

Assist. Surg. W. Sullivan posted to 9th N.L, 
and to proceed to join as soon os he is relieved 
from civil employment. 

May 30.— Assist. Surg. II. P. Hathorn, 24th N.I., 
to receive medical charge of 8th company Golun- 
dauze Bat. and gun hist ars attached, proceeding to 
Poona on route to Ahmednuggur. 

Ens. E. Thompson, at present doing duty with 
26th N.I., transferred to do duty with 28th do., 
and to join immediately. 

June 1,— The order dated 15th May, directing 
Assist. Surg. F. Harrison to proceed to Asserghur, 
and afford medical aid to staff aud troops at that 
station, cancelled. 

June 8.— Capt. G. More, 24th N.L, being re- 
ported fit for duty, directed to join his station. 

Ens. W. Montrion (lately admitted to service) 
attached to do duty with 19-h N.L, until further 
orders, and directed to join. 

June 9.— Assist. Surg. Carnegie directed to pro- 
ceed to Bhooj, and place himself under orders of 
officer commanding at that station; date 27th May. 

Assist. Surg. Ferrar directed to assume medical 
charge of 9th N.L, from Assist. Surg. Chatterton; 
date 28th May. 

June 12.— Surgeon Montgomery to assume medi- 
cal charge of whole of artillery at Ahmednuggur ; 
date I3tn May. 

Awist. Surg. Peart to receive medical charge of 
left wing 13th N.I., from Assist. Surg. Nicholson; 
date Broaqh, 18th May. 

Surg. J. Boyd, 12th N.I., posted to marine bat., 
v. Burnes appointed gamson surgeon. 


June 15.— The order dated 30th May. appointing 
Ens. E. Thompson to do duty with 26th N.L can- 
celled, and that officer Is to continue attached to 
25th do. 


Returned to duty, from Europe ,— May 22. Capt 
C. W. Grant, engineers; Assist. Surg. H. p. ij a | 
thorn ; Deputy Assist. Commissary J. Bellow 
ordn. dept. 


FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Europe.— June 16. Conductors J. Beard and 
W. Willis, of ordnance department, for three years, 
for health. 

To Bengal .— June 11. Surg. J. Burnes, K.IL,fot 
six months, on private affairs. 

To Pooua/i .— June 12. Lieut D. O. T. Compton, 
18th N.I., from 11th June to 11th July, to remain, 
to settle accounts of the late recruit depfit— 13. 
Ens. I,. L. Evans, 18th N.L, from 12th June to 
12th July, in extension, on med. cert,— 18. Hrev. 
Capt. b. Parr, sub-assist, com. gen., until 31st July, 
for health. 

To Muhableshtcur Hills . — May 27- Ens. ('. Com- 
mclmc, infantry, from 23d May to loth June, on 
ornate affairs —Lieut. H. Fenning. assist, to super- 
intendent of levcnue survey in Dekhun.from luih 
April to loth June, for health. 

To Pjwirfenrv.-May 22. Lieut. W. F. Cormack, 
15th N 1, from 1st June to 15th July, on private 
affairs.— 29. Ens. H. I). Hodgaon, 17 tn N.L, from 
25th May to 30th June, to remain, upon suhpemi 
by Supreme Court — Junel. Maj. C J. Conyng- 
hatn and Lieut. Tweedale, 1st L.C., Lieut, J. ^ 
Unwin, artillery, and Ens. J, M. Wiseman, 2d 
Europ. Itegt., nil m extension, to 30th June, for 
health.— Capt. G. More, 24th N.T., from 1st to 
30lh June, to remain, on med. ccrt.— Lieut. C. F. 
Sorell, 1/th N.L, from 20th May to 31st July, on 
med. cert.— 2. Brev. Capt F. N. B. 'fucker, 2d 
Euiop. regt., from 29th May to 15th June, to re- 
main, on pro ate affurs.— 9. Lieut. B. H. Crockett, 
N.V.B., from 2nth May to 5th June, in extension, 
on private aftaus. — 11. Brev.Capt. F.N.B. Tucker, 
2d Europ regt., from lllh to 30th June, in exten- 
sion, on med. cert.— 13. Assist, burg. C. Black, 
from 13th to 30th June, to remain, on med cert.— 
Lieut. J. Mct.rigor, Guz. Ir. Horse, from 31st May 
to 15th June, in extension, on med. cert 

To Ben an .— May 27. Lieut C. Mellersh, 5th 
N.L, from 1st to 30th June, in extension, on med 
cert — to. Licut.Col. T. Leighton, 18th N.L, from 
1st to .'loth June, m extension, on med. cert— June 
1. Capt J. E. Parsons, llth L.I., from 1st to .kith 
June, in extension, on mod. cert.— 9. Capt..). K. 
Lang, N.V.B., from 1st to doth June, in extension, 
on med. cert. 

Obtained leave of Absence . — Mav 30. Ens. M. M. 
Macdonald, 22d N.L, from 30th May to 30th June, 
in extension, to enable him to re-join his regt. at 
Malligaum. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

May 21, ll$40.— The undermentioned volunteers 
for Indian Navy armed in H.C. steamer Cbop.it > a 
on 29th May, and arc admitted to service m com- 
formity witn their appointment by the Hon. Court 
ot Directors:— Messrs. A. W.Chitty, Edward Giles, 
C. A. Landeman, and Edward F. T. Ferguson. 

June 5 —Consequent on retirement of Lieut. 
Winn, Mr. Midshipman A. Ford promoted to 
lieut., leaving date of his com. to be settled here- 
after. 

JuneG.— Mr. Midshipman Tltnbrell suspended 
the service for habitual drunkenness, disobedience 
of orders, and contempt of authority, until plea- 
sure of the Hon. Court of Directors is known. 

13,— Assist. Surg. Cannan having been reported 
unfit for any independent charge at present, re- 
lieved from duty in Indian Navy, and placed under 
orders of Commander-In-Chief. 

Assist. Surg. Black placed at disposal of Superin- 
tendent of Indian Navy, for duty in that branch 
of service, v. Cannan relieved. 

Returned to duty, fi om Eui opo —May 21. P ur ‘ 
set William Turner. 
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FURLOUGH. 

TV> Europe.— M*y 21. Lieut. A. H. Gardner, for 
three years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Art ivals. 

May 22. H. C. schooner Constance, from Kurra- 
chee; H. H. the Imaumof Muscat's ship Caroline, 
from Muscat; H. C. cutter Nerbuddah, from Tan- 
kena.— 27. H.C. schooner Mahi , from Aden.— J unk 
ft Higginson, from Liverpool; Linton, from Liver- 
pool— 9. Ciown, from Liverpool; Queen Victoria , 
from London.— 10. Abel Gower, from London; 
Thetis, from London ; Hindostan, from Greenock ; 
Wihon, from Liverpool— 11. Caledonia, from Li- 
verpool; Ann, from London-, British King, (tom 
Clyde; Earl Durham, from London and Cape.— 
J2. Mary Mitcheson, from Aden ; Wdlium Turner, 
from Liverpood.— 13. Bencoolen, from Port Jack- 
son, &c. ; West Indian, from Suez, Aden, &c. — 

14. Justina, from London ; Charles Forbes, from 
China, Singapore, <fec. ; Monarch, from Clyde. — 

15. Oiiental, from New Zealand and Batavia; 
Elizabeth Walker, from Llanelly.— 1C. Sir William 
Wallace, from Mocha; II. C. steamer Sesostns, 
from Falmouth, Cape and Colombo ; Shaw Allan, 
returned from Sea. — 17* Circassian, from Aden, 
(with overland mail of 4th May!.— 18. $alaaa, 
from Llanelly ; Colechcster, from Liverpool and 
Llanelly; Majestic, from Liverpool.— 20. Castle 
Huntley, from China, Manilla, &e. ; Lord Am k- 
land from London.— 21. Navatino, from Muscat. 
—22. Mor, from Gogo. 

Departures . 

May 22. Abbotsfoul, for Liverpool— 23. Son- 
brow, for Aden ; Adelaide, for Singapore and Siam 
—24. Vatze Alluni, for Calcutta.— 2.1 Auguste, 
for Bourbon.— 29. Cut ohm, for S toe I- holm ; Bn- 
fossa, for Singapore and China — 31. Otestvs, for 
Liverpool,— Junk 1. H. C schooner Constance, 
for Aden ; Mot , for the coast ; Mqffiit, for London. 
—3. Barbara, for Liverpool— 4. John Bull, for 
Liverpool ; May a tarn Dayaram, for Slam and 
Singapore.— 6. Borneo, for Falmouth.— 7. l/idy 
Fevetsham, for London. — Id Regular, for Liver- 
pool; Singapore, for Singapore II. Bienda, for 

Aden, Mocha, and Salem ; John Knox, for Liver- 
pool — 12. Eleanor Jjancaster, for Caliutta — 14. 
Asia Felix, for Singapore; Bucephalus, for Green- 
ock ; Tinamara, for Calcutta.— 15 Shaw Allan, 
for Calcutta (since put back); Marta, for London. 
—22. H.C. steamer Victoria, for Persian Gulf (with 
overland mail.) 


Arrivals of Passengers. 

Per H C. schooner Constance, from Kurrachee ; 
Lieut. Felamotte, 1st Gr N.I. ; 2 privates of 
2d yueen's Regt. 

Per Imaum of Muscat’s ship Caroline, from 
Muscat: Mr. J. S. Boulton, master manner; 21 
Arabs. 

Per Mary Mitcheson, from Aden: H. Waller, 
1 European solJicr; 3 natives. 

Per Bencoolen, from Port Jackson and Booby 
island, Torres Straits : Mr. Gilbert Smith, a voy- 
age on pleasure. 

Per Chatles Forbes, from China, Singapore and 
Anjir : Capt. and Mrs. Rippon, 8th M.N I. ; Mr. 
*t. H. Hunter ; Mr. T. F. Gray ; four Parsecs. 
P J er f* r William Wallace, from Mocha: Mrs. 
Caj-jp, 8 an( * fami, y • Mr. J. R. Dunstan, super- 
ior C„<.y W « aM , from Aden : Mr. Bowman ; Mr. 
Malco mson ; Mr. Barron ; Mr. Cole ; Mr. Cohen ; 

u ‘ umtr ; 5 European troops, 2 women, and 
chHdren 5 61 natl ' e troops ' 7 women, and 7 
Departures of Passengers. 

. ? ar Poize Allum, for Calcutta : Capt. Mackin- 
Mr^Buckla^d 61 * 00 ’ ^ r ‘ ' k ' /atAon > Mr< Mackey; 

n for Bourbon: Lieut E. Ashbur- 
w » 8th N.I. ; Rev, Mr. Stackhouse ; one servant. 

Flint Sloanor Lancast « r > for Calcutta: Mr. J. 

Pe> SinMponr, for Singapore: E. Joddrell, Esq. 
JJ J * w. Graves, Esq., officers of H.M. 18th 


Pei ShawAUum, for Calcutta: Capt. Wildridge 1 
Lieut. Crawley; R. Walkinshaw, Esq.; C.M. 
Stuart, Esq.; 25 natives. 


Freights (Juue 22.)— As might have been ex- 
pected from the great Increase of tonnage that has 
taken place withm the last fortnight it nas fallen, 
and 31. 5s. to 31. Ids. has been accepted to Liver- 
pool. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

J1IKTHS. 

May 16. At Aden, the lady of Capt. J. G. Hume, 
Idth N.I,, of a daughter. 

19. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Henry Allan 
Harrison, Esq., of a son. 

24. At the Breach, Bombay, the lady of Lieut. 
Cruickshank, engineers corps, of a son. 

25. A t Belgaum, the lady of Edward Gordon 
Fawcett, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

29. On Colobah, Mrs. John Lawless, of a son. 

June 8 . At Aurungabad, the lady of Capt. Com- 
mandant II. htoddart, 11.11. the Nizam s service, 
of a daughter. 

— U Byculla, the lady of W. A. Montriou.Esq., 
of a daughter. 

13. At Byculla, the lady of J. Vaupell, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Kalbadavee, Mrs. John Fido, of a son. 

15. In the Fort, Mrs.Thomas Gardiner, of a son. 


marriages. 

June Id. At Bombay, Mr. Joseph Wilson, to 
Miss Harriet Brown. 

Id. At Byculla, Fred. G. Bone, Esq., of the In- 
dian navy, to Sophia Sarah, third surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Morgan, Indian navy, master 
attendant at this port. 


DEATHS. 

May 22. Near Suez, Mr. John Bonny, on route 
to Europe. The deceased lei) dead from his camel, 
about two hours after his departure fiom Suez, to 
which place his remains were brought back and in- 
teried on the afternoon of the day following. 

June 4. At Aden, Lieut. W. J. Western, of the 
Bombay engineers, aged 20. 

5. At Bombay, of consumption, Mr. Richard 
Thompson, medical establishment, aged 2d. 

Id. At Haroda, m the 5lstyear of his age, the 
lion. J. Sutherland, political commissioner for 
Guzerat and resident at Baroda. 

— At Surat, after a few days’ lllne&s, of a bilious 
fever, the Rev. Alexander Fy vie, of the London 
Missionary Society, aged 4tJ. 

12. At Ahmcdabad, William Inglls Ferrar, Esq., 
assistant surgeon on this establishment. 

15. At Bombay, Mr. William Marshall. 

18. Drowned, off the harbour of Bombay, by 
the shipwreck of the Laid William Bentinck, from 
London, the following individuals:— Mrs. Eck-> 
ford; Mis. Frazer; Miss Robertson; M. Jones, 
servant; Messrs. Whitmore, Day, and McPherson, 
cadets; (.’apt. Ord, commander of the vessel; Mr. 
Ord, his soil , Mr. Kemptborne, first officer ; Mr. 
Villieis, midshipman ; Dr. stockley, surgeon ; 58 
recruits, besides women and children ; and 16 of 
the ship’s new. 

— Drowned, by the shipwreck of the Lord Cos- 
tleieueh, from Ivbarroek, off Bombay, the follow- 
ing officers :— Capt. K. M. Earle, 24th N L; Lieut, 
diaries Walker, Engineers, and Dr. Davis. 

19. The Rev. Louis Pereira, vicar of the Church 
of N. S. do Rozair of Mazagon, aged 35 

Lately. John Fell, Esq., senior member of the 
Bombay civil servne. 

— Killed in action with the Belooehees, in the 
hill country of North Cutchee, Lieut. Clarke, of 
the bemde Irregular Horse. 


gTCfilon. 

GENERAL ORDERS— THE 18TH ROYAL 
IRISH REGIMENT- 

The Major General, Sir Robert Arbuth- 
not, in taking leave of Col. Burrell, the 
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officers and soldiers of the 18th Royal Irish 
Reg„ with much pleasure performs the 
pleasing task of recording the entire satis- 
faction the regiment has given him from 
the period of his assuming the command in 
this island. 

" The Major General warmly congratu- 
lates Col. Burrell on the high state of ef- 
ficiency and discipline attained by the regi- 
ment whilst under his command, in which 
Major Adams and the rest of the officers 
must have their due share of praise for 
their zealous co-operation and assistance, 
without which, however excellent a com- 
manding officer’s system might be, it could 
scarcely have arrived at such perfection. 
The effective state of the regiment for ac- 
tive service cannot be surpassed by any of 
her Majesty’s regiments, and the Major 
General does not doubt, should the oppor- 
tunity offer, this corps will be as distin- 
guished for its bravery and valour in the 
field as it has been in more peaceful times 
for good order and superior discipline. 

The Major General regrets that a regi- 
ment, so conspicuous as the 18th has been 
for its general good conduct, should be on 
the eve of embarkation from this island for 
another destination, and must express how 
gratifying it would have been to him could 
he have retained them in this command ; 
but as their duty calls them elsewhere, the 
Major General sincerely wishes Col. Bur- 
rell, the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers, health and happiness, and re- 
peats his firm conviction, should the 18th 
Royal Irish ever be tried before an enemy, 
they will realise the high notion he enter- 
tains of them, as a most gallant, effective, 
and distinguished corps. 

APPOINTM ENTS. 

April 14. Lieut. Col. Macphorson, Ceylon Ri- 
fle Regt., to be commandant of Trincomalee. 

Major Walter, H.M. 95th llegt., to be comman- 
dant of Galle. 

Lieut Heyland, H.M. 93th Kcgt., to lie staff 
officer of Trincomalee. 


SHIP PI NO. 

Arrival at Trincomallee.— May 7- Clifton , from 
Bombay. 

Depaituret from ditto — May .1. H.M S. Rattle- 
make, for Singapore (with troops).— 9. H.M. Brig 
Childers, for Calcutta.— 12. Clifton, for Singapore 
(with troops).— 14. Braemer, for Singapore (ditto). 
—17. Allalevie, for Singapore (with troops and 
stores.)— 18. Kite, for Singapore (ditto ditto). 


Per Braemar, for Singapore? Capt. Serjeant. 
Lieut. Swinburne, Ens, Edwards, 40 women 
H.M.’s 18th R. I., and 02 camp followers. ’ 


April 17. At Colombo, the lady of C. A. Van 
derstraaten, Esq., district judge, and assistant 
agent of the Wanny, of a daughter. 

29. At Calpentyn, the lady of Simon Casie 
Chitty, Esq., of a daughter, still-bom. 

Map 13. Mrs. G. F. Ohlmus, of a son. 

14. At St. Sebastian, the lady of F. de Livora 
Esq., of a daughter. ' 

2«. At Kandy, the lady of E. Rawijon Power 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

28. At Colombo, the lady of F. Fenerau, Esq 
paymaster 95th regt., of a daughter. 


MAR RIAGE. 

Map Cu At Colombo, B. Dodsworth, Egq„ sur- 
geon, to Jane Eliza, eldest daughter of the late 
John VVallbcoff, Esq., of the Ceylon civil service. 


DEATHS. 

Map 3. At Colombo, C. F. Van Meybrink, Esq., 
late sitting magistrate of Cluvagasherry, In the 
Northern Province. 

13. At Point de Galle, of dysentery, Mr. John 
Wallace, formerly of Forfarshire, N.B. 

14. At Colombo, Mr. John Morris, aged 28. 

18 Mr. Jacobus Lodcwyk, aged 80. 

23. At Nuwera Elba, Lieut. Col. Pcddie, of 
H.M. 90th regt. of Foot. 


©ritattg, Singapore, &c. 

SHIPPING. 

Anivals at Penang.— Previous to April 20.— 
H.M.S. Larne, with the transports Ernaad, De- 
flator, FArnuustone, Indian Oak, R uhomanp, and 
Patriot, all from Calcutta, bound to Singapore. 


An trait at Singapore. — Previous to April 30. 
Snipe, Ijtuisa, and Fit/, all from Penang ; Antmes, 
from Calcutta ; Corniha, Pei u, and Mari/, all from 
Batavia; H.M.s. Cruizrr, from a cruize; Aitif, 
from Rio dc Janeiro; H.C. st. Diana, and Inez, 
both from Malaria; Gtpsey, from Sumatra; H.C.S. 
Alligator, from Port Eshington ; Virginia, from 
Bombay ; Cuioline, from Port Phillip. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to April 30. 
Fortitude, and Christina, both for London , Snipe, 
Antaies, Ann McKim, and Actif, all for China; 
Refoi m, for Manilla, Vidoip, for Siam ; Uipsey, 
for Sumatra. 

Freights at ditto to London and Liverpool (April 
30).— Antimony Ore, and Tin, £l ; Sugar in bags, 
.£4. 4h. to £4. Ids. ; Gam bier in baskets or in bulk, 
£.». to £5. 5s. ; Coffee, £3 5s. to £5. 10s.; Pep- 
per, £5. l(»s. to £6; Hides, £5 to £8; Measure- 
ment Goods, £8. 


BIRTH. 

Map 23. At Singapore, the lady of E. J. Gilman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


Departures from Colombo.— May 2. Espoir, for 
Seychelles: Charles Heurtlep, for London. — 9. 
Paragon, for London.— 13. Colonist, for Madras ; 
Regia, for Mauritius.— 19 Faup Queen, for Lon- 
don.— June 3. Duchess of Northumbeiland, for 
London. 


Departure of Passengers. 

Per H.M.S. Rattlesnake, for Singapore : CoL 
Burrell, Major Adams, Brev. Major Dillon, Capt. 
Colli mon, Lieuts, Wilson, lion. C. H. Stratford, 
and Sir W McGregor. Bart., Paymaster Call, Dr. 
McKInlay, and 230 men of H.M. 18th Regt. 

Per Clifton, for Singapore : Capts. Grattan and 
Wigston, Ensigns Vavaaeur, Cochrane, Armstrong 
H*rltt, Cockburn, Assist. Sung. Baker, and a de- 
tachment of the 18 th Royal Irish, with 91 camp 
followers. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Macao.— Previous to April 4. Mary 
Gordon, from Bombay and Singapore; Good Suc- 
cess, from Bombay ; Moulmein, from Bombay ana 
Manilla ; Robert Browne, and Roscius, both from 
Manilla; Ariel, from Trincomallee and Singapore. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to April 4. 
Eliza Stewart, Susan, and Royal Sason, all tor 
London; Spden, Manilla, and Thomas Perkins 
for Manilla; Margaretha, for Tongkoo and Ma- 
nilla. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— Pre\ lows to May 19. India, Iris, and 
Ariel, all from London ; Charlotte, from Liver- 
pool 5 Agra, Gloucester, and Coromandel, all from 
Marseilles; Parrock Hall, from Dublin; Mart/, 
from Simon’s Bay; Senator, from Tabic Bay; 
Rockchjf, from Bordeaux and Cape; George Me- 
Cleod, from Halifax; Constant, from Nantes. 

Departures .— Previous to May 8. Senator, and 
Indian, both for Calcutta; Apollon, for Pondi- 
cherry and Madras ; Constant, and Sans Pared, 
both for Bourbon; Geotge McLeod, for Singapore. 

Freight to London (April 28).— £4 per ton. 


MRTH. 

March 23. At Port Louis, the lady of Samuel 
Hose, Esq., of a daughter. 


J1F ATH. 

Map 4. Of dysentery, Capt. James Talbcit, of 
the ship Hat ns on. 


©ape of <RooO ?l?opc. 

SHIPPING. 

Atrivals in Table Bay. — Previous to June 2. 


David Scott, Larkins, Alexander Robert ton, tUld 
Packet, all from Loudon ; Harmony, from Liver* 
pool; York Field, from Whitehaven; Dream, 
from Rio de Janeiro; Pasha, and Francis, both 
from Amsterdam; Trekbocr, from Algoa Bay; 
Ide, and Noormuhal, both fiom Rotterdam ; Gra- 
titude, from Ilayti. — 13. Thomas Metcalje, from 
Plymouth. 

Departures from ditto. — Previous to June 2. 
Olivia, for Cali ulta ; lilai k Swan, and dtp of Edtn- 
butgh, both N.S. Wales: Transit, for Mauritius ; 
Afucainc, for Mossel Bay; Burnham, for Port 
IV Urban ; Queen l ictona, for Algoa Bay; H.M.S. 
Fat i tom, for West Coast. 


Attwnl In Algoa Bay. — Previous to May 12. 
Dash, from Cowes; Ttckboer, from London; 
Man/, from Table Bay. 

Dt pm turn from ditto. — Previous to May 15. 
Ihlen, foi Calcutta; Fame, for Mauritius. — Trek - 
hot i , for Tabic Bay. 


An wols in Simon’s Bay —May 25. Lloyds, from 
Table Bay.— 31 11 M.s. Andtomache (Cant. R. C. 
Baynes, r.n., to ai t as senior oHlcer until an Ad- 
miral arrives from England), from Portsmouth.— 
June 1. Isabella, from Dublin. 

Departure from ditto.— May 14. H.M.S. Colum • 
bine (with Admiral Elliot), for China. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE OK LORDS. 

Idolatry hi India. — On the 10th 
August, the Bin hop of London called 
their lordships’ attention to the connexion 
of the Government of India with idolatrous 
processions and practices m that country. 
He learned, with great satisfaction, that 
the pilgrim-tax had been abolished at 
Gyah, Allahabad, and Juggernaut. It ap- 
peared, however, that with respect to the 
last-named temple, the sum of i.5,000 
sterling, had been awarded to the rajah of 
Khoordah, who was connected with the 
temple — a transaction with respect to 
which he conceived some explanation was 
required. With respect to the attendance 
of European troops at idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, the despatch of 1833 directed that 
that custom should be wholly abolished ; 
and all that was required was, that the in- 
structions contained in that despatch 
should be fully and fairly carried out. Till 
a very late period, however, nothing had 
been done in accordance with those in- 
structions. In Bengal the system had now 
been put an end to, but in the presidency 
of Madras nothing had yet been done. 
Christian troops were not only obliged to 
attend the idolatrous ceremonies of the 
Hindoos, but to appear also at Mahome- 
tan festivals. He had in his possession 
a letter from an officer in the Company’s 
service, complaining that on a recent oc- 
eajiion he had been obliged, on the requi- 
sition of the collector of the district, to at- 
tend at one of those idolatrous exhibitions. 


Many Mahomcdan soldiers had refused, he 
understood, to attend at these Hindoo 
idolatrous cci enemies, as being contrary to 
their religious feelings. Why should not 
the same fiecdom of refusal be allowed to 
Christians ? 

Viscount Melbourne said, Government 
were most anxious to put an end to the 
customs complained of : and so fur as re- 
lated to the pilgrim-tax, that object had 
been effected. As to the attendance of the 
Company’s troops at these ceremonies, it 
was not meant to do honour to the idol, 
hut to the individual prince who proceeded 
to the worship. The troops paid no at- 
tention to the ceremony ; they bore no 
share whatsoever m it, and could not 
therefore be considered as in any degree* 
paying respect to the idol. And it was 
evident, having a due regard to the situ- 
ation of those individuals, that whenever 
they appeared in public, a certain degree of 
respect and attention should be paid to 
them. With respect to the care of the 
pagodas, they were in many instances con- 
nected with large and extensive property ; 
they were in fact charitable endowments, 
granted for religious purposes, and, had 
those trusts been handed over to the na- 
tives, there was great danger that they 
would have been dilapidated, and perverted 
from their original purposes. Therefore 
it was that the Indian Government had 
taken charge of the funds, without the 
smallest idea that they were thereby en- 
couraging idolatry. As to the delay which 
had taken place at Madras in carrying 
those reforms into effect, it was impossible, 
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in consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances of that presidency, that they could 
be so immediately and so speedily in- 
troduced there as in Bengal. He under- 
stood that letters had lately been received 
from the Governor of Madras, stating that 
he was about to proceed to carry the in- 
structions of 1833 into effect. 

Ou the 11th her Majesty prorogued the 
Parliament. In the speech delivered on 
this occasion, the following paragraphs 
refer to Eastern matters : — 

“lam engaged in concert with the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Sultan, in 
measures intended to effect the permanent 
pacification of the Levant, to maintain 
the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman empire, and thereby to afford ad- 
ditional security for the peace of Europe. 

“The violent injuries inflicted upon 
some of my subjects by the officers of the 
Emperor of China, and the indignities 
offered to an agent of my Crown, have 
compelled me to send to the coast of China 
a naval and military force, for the purpose 
of demanding reparation and redress/’ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

China . — On the 27th July, in a Com- 
mittee of Supply, on a vote of .£"'173,412 
for the expenses of the expedition to China, 
Mr. Gladstone called the attention of the 
house to the objeets of the armament 
against China, particularly to the question 
of the compensation intended to be de- 
manded from China for the opium taken 
from British subjects. England was about 
to call for two millions of money. It was 
highly probable that the projected hostili- 
ties would more than exhaust that entire 
sum. Suppose that China should at once 
grant the whole amount, would she not 
compensate herself by a tax on her exports 
of tea and silk, which tax must be even- 
tually paid by the British consumer ? But, 
independently of pecuniary considerations, 
was there in this case a ground of justice 
sufficient to warrant ministers in risking 
the evils of war ? The British merchants 
contended that they were entitled to the 
value of the opium surrendered by them 
to Capt. Elliot ; and that it was difficult 
for the British Government to deny that 
claim, after resolving to continue Capt. 
Elliot in office. Nay, indeed, the real 
principal in the opium trade was the In- 
dian Government, sanctioned to a certain 
degree by the Government at home. These, 
however, w T ere not reasons why the Go- 
vernment at home should seek to recover 
this value forcibly against China. It was 
said that Chinese officers had connived at 
the corrupt practices of the inferior agents ; 
still it had been but a limited connivance, 
practised only by the lower officers. At 
all events, it had ceased before the recent 


events, and the law of confiscation had 
been announced and enforced. Again, it 
was argued, that the proper remedy would 
have been, not a seizure of opium, but a 
stoppage of the general trade; but that 
would have been only to punish the inno- 
cent for the guilty. It was urged, also, 
that the steps taken by China were sudden 
and without notice. This could hardly be 
maintained in the face of the positive edicts 
previously issued by the Chinese authori- 
ties, and of the distinct, and, with refer- 
ence to its peculiar habits, unusual remon- 
strances of the Chinese Government. 
Another argument was, that the Chinese, 
in contravention of the law of nations, had 
placed a body of strangers in durance, to 
enforce the delivery of property, in which 
the majority of them had no interest. 
This principle of mutual responsibility was 
excluded, indeed, from the conventional 
law of nations, to which China was no 
party ; but it was in no wise repugnant to 
the law of nature, by which alone she could 
fairly be held to be bound. It was a prin- 
ciple recognised by our own law, which 
makes the hundred liable in certain cases 
to compensate the destruction of an indi- 
vidual inhabitant’s property. And it now 
appeared in evidence, that with very few 
exceptions, the whole resident community 
were engaged in the smuggling of opium. 
Surely it was our duty to have known very 
accurately who were the persons arrested, 
before their arrest was made a cause of 
war. Next came the plea, that the free- 
dom of her Majesty’s representative had 
been violated. That, if true, might be a 
reason for demanding reparation in point 
of honour ; but surely not for demanding 
a sum of money. In fact, however, tlieic 
had been nothing to accredit Capt. Elliot 
to the Chinese as the representative of her 
Majesty, and if there had been, he, at all 
events, by his refusal to deliver up Mr. 
Dent, or the ships, had identified himself 
with the opium trade. In short, the whole 
proposition of the advocates for war re- 
solved itself into this — that the British had 
a right to smuggle opium, and that the 
Chinese had no business to prevent them. 
He was convinced it would not be long 
before the indignation of the British peo- 
ple would be kindled on this subject against 
the Government, unless they should re- 
trace their steps while yet it was practi- 
cable. 

Sir J. Hobhonse said that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was a mere rechauffee of 
the old and long debate on China. The 
honourable gentleman had treated far 
too lightly the outrages committed by 
the Chinese. They had been such as to 
make every Englishman’s blood boil. Mr. 
Gladstone had denied the connivance of 
the Chinese authorities ; and yet the Vice- 
roy of Canton himself had been a party to 
it. There was no objection, undoubtedly , 
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ta the confiscation of contraband articles, 
but it must not be effected by seizure of 
persons. The residents were not only ar- 
rested, but menaced with starvation, which 
had been averted only by the surrender of 
the property. An appeal has been made 
to the law of nature. It was a strange 
law, if it allowed the seizure of one man 
for the purpose of getting at the goods of 
another. This country was indebted for 
the preservation of her people to the cou- 
rage of Capt. Elliot, and ministers had no 
reason to fear the public displeasure at the 
course which they had thought it right to 
pursue. 

Lord Palmerston declared his inability 
to perceive the general drift of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, or to ascertain his opinion 
on the eluim of compensation. Mr. Glad- 
stone had said that Capt. Elliot was not 
a representative in a diplomatic sense, but 
a mere consular agent. Hut a consul w<w 
fully entitled to the respect of the state m 
which he might he placed. 

Sir R. Peel said he feared, that what- 
ever the result of the expedition might be, 
the compensation, if levied at all, would 
fall chiefly upon British subjects, lie con- 
demned the conduct of the Chinese, but he 
believed that the evil had been mainly pro- 
duccd by tbc want of fit instructions fi om 
the British Government to Capt. Klimt. 
Lord Palmerston had denounced the prin- 
ciple of seizure made on one party to force 
some concession from another. Vet that 
was the very principle which this adminis- 
tration had lately adopted upon the sul- 
phur question, and which other govern- 
ments, on many occasions, might fitly 
pursue. 

Mr, J. A. Smith was of opinion, that 
after the guarantee which had been given 
by Capt. Elliot, the Gov eminent could not 
fairly refuse to compensate the merchants 
for the losses which they had sustained. The 
line of conduct which had been pursued 
by the noble lord, he conceived, involved a 
confusion of all ideas of right and wrong, 
and he could not account for it upon any 
principle which he could imagine to be de- 
fensible. It appeared to lmn that the 
course which had been taken involved the 
loss of character of the British agent, for 
•t led to no other result than this, that the 
Government, disregarding the feelings of 
their own representative, sought ouly to 
promote their own advantage. 

Khiva.— On the 6th August, Mr .Ilume 
put a question to the President of the 
Board of Control. It had been reported 
that the Russians had arrived at Khiva in 
great force, and it was added, that they 
a< | extended their movements towards 
Bokhara. What he wished to know was, 
whether her Majesty’s government had any 
fitter information than these reports as to 
le ^tual state of affairs at Khiva and the 

neighbourhood. 


Sir J. C. Hobhouse did not believe one 
single syllable of those reports ; he had the 
best means of knowing that it was impos- 
sible they could be true ; for Captain Abbott 
had left Khiva subsequently to the date 
of the reports, and had gone to St. Peters- 
burgh, m company with an important per- 
sonage, the Russian general, who was 
said to have reached Khiva, but did not. 
In short, Gen. Perowski, on being obliged 
to fall back from the Emba, had retired to 
Oremburg, and was now, he believed, at St. 
Petersburg}!. He might add, that lie had 
received a letter from 1 lerat, dated since 
the reports alluded to purported to be 
dated, and that letter had not one word 
about the affair; so that, on the whole, 
he was satisfied the story was untrue. 

Lord Palmerston could assure his hon. 
friend, that he might be as certain as that 
he was at present in that house, that the 
Russian expedition did not reach Khiva; 
that it found great difficulties from the 
snow on the gi mind, and, after advancing 
some marches beyond flic Russian fron- 
tiers, it gave up the attempt and returned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the 26th August, a public meeting 
was held in the Corn Exchange, Manches- 
ter, for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion, to he called “The Northern Central 
British India Society.” The chair was 
taken by Mr. John Ihooks, the borough- 
reeve, who, as well as Mr. Thompson, the 
lecturer, complained of the mis-govei nment 
of Bnlish India, and of the oppression of 
the natives. They were followed by Mr. 
O’Connell, who declared there never was 
a country so mis-governed as India ; he 
defied either ancient or modern history to 
produce such a system of grinding misery 
and oppression. The govei nment had not 
even left the poor salt to their porridge ; 
the natives lived on vegetables and rice, 
which required salt to make them whole-' 
some, and the government had taken all 
the salt to itself, and no person was allow- 
ed to make salt on pain of death. India 
could produce cotton, rice, indigo in abun- 
dance, but the government interfered and 
would not allow their cultivation, but com- 
pelled the people to produce that poison- 
ous drug opium, and to support this horri- 
ble traffic we were to incur the expense of 
a war with China. The ancient chiefs of 
India took as land-tax one-sixth of the pro- 
duce, the Mohumedan princes took one- 
fourth, but the English government took the 
biggest half. A young man, whose friends 
had patronage, was sent out to India, and 
he had the power to fix what should be the 
proportion paid by the natives, and the 
more he made, the more likely he was to 
be noticed by the government. India was 
the most productive country on earth,* 
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it would bring forth three crops a year ; 
yet the ruthless government had interposed 
and turned that heaven into a chaos of 
wretchedness, misery, and starvation. One 
famine had succeeded another, from 1762 
to 1837 (the latter was still raging), one of 
which swept off three millions of human 
beings. (Here arose a cry of “ Shame.") 
Mr. O' Connell continued: “Murder, I say; 
for it is to be attributed to British mis- 
rule ; their warehouses were full of food, 
and yet the people were left to starve. 
And during these famines it was not an 
uncommon thing for women to offer their 
children for sale into perpetual shivery in 
order to Bave their lives, and soldiers were 
obliged to be stationed on the coast in 
order to prevent mothers from drowning 
their infants rather than the morning’s sun 
should dawn on their famished existence. 
This was the result of British misgovern - 
ment." 

And this was said in the hearing of 2,500 
persons, — in England, — in Manchester ! 


IION. COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

The Reverends H. A. Loveday, n.A. ; P. B Back- 
house, m.a.; T. K. Dunkin, b a.; J. V. Bet her, 
b.a. i John Scott, h.a. ; and J. J. Carshore,— to be 
assistant chaplains on the Bengal establishment. 

The Rev. John Rowlandson, m a , to be <m as- 
sistant ditto on Madras establishment. 

The Rev, George M orison, n a , to be an assis- 
tant ditto on Bombay establishment. 

RETIREMENTS, &C. IN ENGLAND. 
Bengal Establishment. 

He tired . — The Rev, Thomas Robertson, m.a , 
chaplain, from 27th Match 1840.— Lieut. Col John 
Taylor, infantry, from 20th Match 1840.— Hrev. 
Mai. G. H. Robinson, 84th N.I., from 14th Aug. 

1838. — Lieut. T. W. Hill, 44th N I., from 1st Aug. 

1839. -Capt. E. M, Orr, 38th N.I , from l. r »tli April 

1840. — Capt. H. C. Wilson, of Invalids, trom 2td 
Dec, 1839. — Master James Reid, pilot establish- 
ment, from 3d March 1839. 

Absent from India Five Ytan . — Viscount Fx- 
mouth, iunior merchant, civil sciviee, trom 1st 
Oct. 1&39.— Lieut. A. R Nesbitt, invalids, trom 
28th May 18.37.— Assist. Surg. K. H. Alhngham, 
from 1st Feb. 1836. 

Resigned — The Rev. Josiah Bateman, m a., 
from 13th May 1840, 

Madras Establishment. 

Retired,— Lieut. Col. Thomas Cox, infantry, 
from 9th April 1839.— Major Fianels Hunter, 1st 
L.C., from 29th April 1840— Capt. Sir 1. N. It. 
Campbell, k.c.h., k i,.s., 2d L C., from . r >th May 
1839.— lst-Lieot. A. B. Could, artillery, from tith 
March 1840, — Major Wm. Shaw, invalids, from 
15th July 1839. 

Resigned .— George Sparkes, senior merchant, 
civil service, from 29th Jan. 1840.— ( apt. E. T. 
Clarke, 37th N.I., from 23d April 1 40. 

Bombay Establishment. 

Retired.— Capt. C. H. Johnson, 12th N.I , from 
fithJuly, 1839 — Lieut. James Vincent, engineers, 
from 23d Oct. 1839. 

HEIt MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAVf. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

1 btU,L. Drags (d t Madras). Lieut. Henry Kcown, 
from 1st Dr. Gu., to be lleut, v. Gray who exth. 


(26 June 40).— Capt. B. O’N. Viscount Amiens, 
from 1st Dr. Gu., to be capt., v. Haramersley who 
exch. (4 Aug. 40). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Robert Stephenson to 
be lleut. by purch., v. Stock who retires ; and John 
King to be ens. by purch., v. Stephenson (both lo 
July 40). 

4 th Foot (at Madras). E. J. Gibson to be ens. by 
pur eh., v. Rice app. to 72d F. (M July 40).— Lieut. 
W. C. Sheppard to be adj., v. Potter who resigns 
adjutartcy only (1 May). 

Gth Foot (at Bombay). Reginald Peel to be ens. 
by purch., v. Johnson prom. (5 June 40).— Lieut. 
.1 F. Jones, from 17th F., to be lleut., v. Messiter 
who cxch. (4 May 40). 

Wh Foot (in Bengal). Ens. A. Bluntish to be 
heut. by purch., v. Hoskcn who retires; Robert 
Daunt to be ens. by purch., v. Bluntish (both 28 
July 40). 

17 th Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. Col. James Pay- 
ler, from h.p. unattached, to be lleut. col., v. Thos. 
Hall who exch., rec. dif.; Brev. Lieut. Col. John 
Pennyculck to be lieut. col. by purch., v. Payler 
who retires ; Capt. George Decdes to be major bv 
purch., v. Pcnnycuirk ; Lieut. A. H. Lucas to be 
< apt. by pur< h., v. Deciles ; Ens. E. C. Moore to be 
bout. by purch., v. Lucas; and N. M. Hunter to 
lie ens. by purch., v. Moore (all 12 June40).— Lieut. 
W. S. Hall, from h p. 18th F„ to be paymaster, v, 
Moore dee. (10 July 40).— Lieut. G H. Messiter, 
from (ith F., to be’ lieut., v. Jones who exch. (4 
May 40). 

2 Ut Foot (in Bengal). Staff Assist. Surg. John 
Summers, si d., to he assist, surgeon, v. Davidson 
prom, in fillth F. (28 July 4(1).— Lleut. C. A. it. 
Itumbold, from 51st F„ to be 1st lieut., v. Ciook- 
shank who cxch. (4 Ang. 40) — 2d-Lieut. H. VV. 
Marlin to be 1st lieut,, v. Macknight dec. (8 May 
4(M; 2d-Lieut. F Holland to be 1st lieut., v. Mar- 
tin whose prom, on 15th May has been cancelled 
(15 do); Cadet Wm. Savage to be2d lieut., v, Hol- 
land (7 Aug ). 

2 (Wj Foot (in Bengal). C. H. Rhys to be ens. by 
puith., v. Anderson whose app. has been cancelled 
(2fi June 40). 

2Hth Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. Thomas Bun- 
bury, from doth F., to be lieut., v. Love who exch. 
(20 June 40. 

31 »r Foot (in Bengal). Lleut. Thomas Bulkeley 
to be capt , v. Ogilby dec. {22 March 40).— Ens. E. 
C. Mullen, trom 1st F., to be lieut., v. Bulkeley 
prom (17th July).— Assist. Surg. G. W. Macready, 
from 52 d F„ to be assist, surg., v. Ayre dee. (7 
Aug.) 

3‘NA Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Gen. Sir F. P. 
Holmison, o,<.n, from 50th F., to be colonel, v. 
Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir R. W. O’Calloghan dec. 
(15 June 4u) 

40f/i Foot (at Bombay). Capt. II. D. Cowper, 
fiom 98th F , to be capt., v. Curtin who exih., 
Lieut. P. O’Connor, from n p 11th F., to bclieui., 
repaying ditt , v. Stanford prom. ; Ens. J. Y. Vance 
to he lieut by purch, v. O'Connor who retires; 
Fied. Huey to be ens. by purch., v. Vance (all 5 
June 49).— Capt. E. S. Boseawcn to be major bv 
puich., v. Jcbb who letires; Lieut F. White to be 
lapt. by purch., v Boscawen; Ens. Jas. Johnston 
to he lieut. by purch , v. White; Lockhart Little 
to be ens. by nun h , v. Johnston ; Lieut. J. M. B. 
Neill to be auj , v. White proin. (all ^ Aug). 

44M Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. John Richardson' 
from h.p. 92d F., to be lieut., v. Gray prom. : Ens* 
S. .Swmtonto be lieut by pureh., v. Richardson 
who retires; and R. R. Fulton to be ens, by purch., 
v. Swinton (all 12 June 40). 

OOlh Foot (in N.S. Wales). Assist. Surg. James 
Davidson, from 21st regt., to be surgeon, v. Rem 
dec. ( 8) July 40).— Lieut Wm. Sheaffe to be capt., 
v. Best dec. (18 Feb. 40) ; Ens. J G. bmyth to be 
lieut., v. Sheaffe (16 do.): Cadet H. J. Frampton 
to be ens., v. Smyth (4 Aug.) 

51 st Foot lin V.D. Land). Ens, A. J. W. Northey. 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Gates who retires; and 
R. A. Ffanngton to lie ens. by purch., v. Northey 
(both 3 July 4o) — Lieut. B. C. G. Crookshank, 
from 21st F., to lie lieut., v. Rumbold who exch. 
(4 Aug 40). 

5 Hth Foot (at Madras), (.'apt H. Grimes, from 
h.p. unattached, to be capt, v. A. Sharpin who 
exth., rec. dif. (14 Aug.) 
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52rf Foot (at Madras), Capr. James Sweeney, from 
h.p. unattached, to be capt., v. Bower dec. (17 
July 40 ). 

90th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. Robert Owen to be 
UeuU v. Doxat dec. (5 June 40); Cadet W. V. 
Johnson to be ens., v. Owen (12 do.)— Maj. John 
Singleton to belieut. col. bypurch., v. Peddiewho 
retires; Capt. (J. L). Grilhth to lie major by purch., 
v. Smgieton; Lieut. P. P. Galwey to be capt. by 
nurch., v. Griffith ; Ens. K. W.S. Mackenzie to tie 
lieut by purch., v. Gallwey ; and the Hon. John 
Tucket to be ens. by purch., v. Mackenzie (all 17 
July 40). 

95 th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. Fred. Smythe to be 
Unit, by nurch., v. Wood who retires; and I. H. 
Carew to be ens. by purch., v. Smythe (both 10 
July 40). 

lirevet. Lieut. Col. James Paylcr, of 17th F., to 
b-> col. in army (28 June 38). 

litevet . — The undermentioned Cadets, of Hon. 
E.l. Company's service, to have temporary rank of 
Ensign, aunng periiMi of their being placed under 
command of Colonel Pasley, of Royal Engineers, 
at l liatham. for field instructions in art of Sapping 
and Mining:— Francis Whiting, J. II. Maxwell, J. 
1) Campbell, E. J. Lake, and Peter Garforth (all 
14 Aug. 40). 


HONORARY DISTINCTIONS TO CORPS. 

War-Qffice, July 27. 1)140. -Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to approve of the following regi- 
ments, tu3.— 4th (or Qucen'sOwu) Light Dragoons, 
Kith (or Queen’s) Light Dragoons, 2d (or Queen’s 
Royal) Regt. of Foot, 13th (the 1st Somersetshire) 
Regt. of Foot, and 17th Regt. or Foot, being per- 
muted to bear on their second or regimental co- 
lour*. and also on their appointments, the words 
“ Afghanistan," and “ Ghuznee," in consideration 
of the good conduct of tho^e corps during the cam- 
paign ui Afghanistan in 1839, and ot the gallantry 
displayed by them at the storm and capture of 
Ghuznee, on the 23d of July in that year. 

Her Majesty has been further pleased to approve 
of the 2d and 17th Regiments of Foot being like- 
wise permitted to bear the word “ Khelat," in com- 
memoration of their gallant conduct at the assault 
and capture of that fort, ou the Kith of November 
ira. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Ai / tea la. 

r July 30. Peru me', Cumnnng, from China 24th 
Much; otf Liverpool. — 31. Lady N intent, llolton, 
from Manilla lftili Feb., Singapore 4th M..rch, 
ami Anjir; at Deal .— Jan net, Chalmers, from Mau- 
ritius 24th A pril ; off Plymouth -- Ai u 1. Ihh- 
anve, Hall, from Bombay loth Manh; ott Liver- 
pool. — 3, l.oid Gleuetg, Smith, from V D. Land 
tilth March ; at Deal.— Olympe, Dupeyr.it, tmni 
Mauritius 19th April; in ihe River — Helena 
Cl.ndina, Martens, fiom Batavia: in the Texcl— 
Princess Sophia, Nmit, tiom B.t avia; at Helvoet.— 
(, ongc, Amiel, from Bengal 15th March; at Bor- 
deaux. — Atlas, Lc Sauvage, fiom Batavia and 
Mauritius; at ditto. — 7. Kninme, Strickland, trom 
('ey Ion 23d Feb ; oft Dartmouth.— in. Zenobut, 
Dwen, from Bengal loth M..r<Ii, and Cape 24th 
May , off Falmouth.— 12. G mh, Bowman, lioin 
Batavia 3d Xjvril ; at Cowes (lor stou holm).— 
14. Haim, Bannatyne, fiom N s. Walts 20th 

* arth, and Pernanibuuo; at Liverpool. - 15. 
lo'tiuxill, Cow, trom Bombay 29th Martli, and 
Mauritius «th May; offthe W ight.-17. Hatton, 
i nomas, from Madras 2bth March, and Mauri- 
tius 7th May; In ihe River.— Walnter indie, 
(lose, trom Bengal 23d March, and Simon’s Bay 
4th June; at Deal. _ Kmneai , M illard, fiom N.s. 
Wales Oth April; oft’ Dover . — May-finwei .Headley, 

• rom V D. Land 4th April; off Dartmouth. — 
JMuia, Day, from Singapore 10th April ; at Cowe>. 

Lorty Rnfiies, Highat, from Bengal 2<>th Feb., 
Simon’s Bay 24lh May; at Deal — G, in, Robb, 
il? n Ca r e 20th May i at Deal. — Id. W,. at nwr eland, 
Brtgstock, from Batavia 7th March: at C-wes.— 
^ nn > Hillman, from Valpaiaiso; oft rhe 
wight — 19. Caroline, Anderson, trom Hatavia 22d 
larch; oft the Wight (for Rotlerdami.— Decima, 
"Oblys, from Batavia; off Dover (for Amsterdam). 
*- Lucelle , Clark, from Cape -28th May; at Fal- 
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mouth.— 2U. Thomas G >envUle, Thornhill, (tom 
Bengal goth March, and Madras 12th April ; off 
Portsmouth.— 21. Kent, Miller, from South Seas } 
at Deal .— Marco Bozarrii, from Batavia; at Deal. 
—22. Sumatra, Douct, from Bengal 11th March 1 
at Havre— 24. Matilda, Rowe, from Bengal 18th 
March; off Liverpool.— Viscount Melbourne, Me 
Kcrlie, from Bengal 22d March, and Mauritius 
l.tth May; off Portsmouth.— Portland, Conbro’, 
from N.s, Wales 2Hth April; off Dartmouth.— 2A. 
Hindoitnn, Redman, from Madras 29th March, 
and Mauritius 19th May; off Portland.— Lmicas. 
te ‘ , Jefferson, from Bombay 12th April ; off Liver- 
pool — Hot hack >ld, Luckett, from Bombay 9th 
April; at Liverpool.— Aigylc, Cowan, from Ben- 
gal 8th March; at Bristol.— t(J. Jame t Ewing, 
Hamilton, from Smgapoic 26th March; at Deal. 
—27. The Packet, Shirlmg, from Cape 2llth June ; 
oft’ Falmouth .— Alue Hooka, Scott, from Port 
Philip :6th March; off’ Dover.— Enfield, Shaddlek, 
from Cape 11th Jan. ; in St. Katherine's Docks.— 


28. Ilnlivnr, Hrown, fiom lane 13th June; at 
Deal -f hi tat nia, liirkitt, fmm Batavia 24th Feb., 
and Cape21st May ; off Cork. 


Depai tures. 

July 16. Royal Consoit, Western, for N.S. 
'Vales; from Plymouth. — 21. Straham, Bowen, 
for Bombay ; from Clyde.— He\pnia, Morgan, for 
Maiuinu-i ; from Marseilles. — 24. Thomas Hell, 
Hobson, for Rengal ; from Plymouth.— 27. $mr- 
tan, Talbeit, for Batavia ami Singapore; from 
Clyde.— 28. Fianeis Spaight, Winn, for Bombay; 
from Deal— 29. Imaum of Muscat, Thltkbroom, 
for Bengal , from Portsmouth.— Hopkinsun, Ste- 
phens, for Bombay; from Liverpool. — Caroline, 
Ch ister, for Bengal; trom Bordeaux. — 30. E/tsci- 
beth, Jansen, for Batavia; from Deal.— Ripley, 
Steward, for Bengal; from Hamburgh,— 31. Shep- 
herd, Jardme, for Swan Rivpr; Fall field, Lee, for 
South \ustralta; and Hoyal Sovereign, Heppen- 
stall, for N.s. Wales , all from Plymouth.— Anna 
Maria, Fenwick, for Bengal (with troops), from 
Falmouth.— Auiega, Ross, for Mauritius; from 
Deal. — Romo an , Staple, for Gibraltar and Cape ; 
from Gravesend.— Auo. I. his, Graham, for Ben- 
gal; from Liverpool.— 2. Malabar, Pollock, for 
Bombay 5 from Portsmouth.- Fortitude, Payne, 
for Hobart Town; from Deal.— Neivu, McKellar, 
for Batavia and Singapore; from Liverpool— 3. 
Rtuhtl, Scott, for Bengal; from Douglas Bay.— 
4. Atlas, sexton, for Madras ; Ceylon, Peacock, 
for Cape; and Sultan, Montgomery, for N.S. 
Wales; all from Deal. — Caster, Gall. irds, for Ba- 
tavia; from Plymouth.— Hebe, Todd, for Capo; 
fiom Cuxluven.— 5, Muni done. Wimble, for Ben- 
gal; from Portsmouth. — Java na, Grundy, for 
Mauritius; from Deal— Ddny Castle, Turnbull, 
for Cape and Mauntius; and Vixen, Tinley, for 
Cape; both fiom Liverpool — Lascar, Mackie, 
for Batavia; from Greenock.— 6. Adelaide, Adam- 
son, tor (Jape; from Plymouth.— Robert Small, 
Scott for Bengal (with troops); from Ports- 
mouth. — Duke of Norfolk, Goes, for Bordeaux 
and Mauritius; trom Deal. — John King, Bris- 
towe, for Mauritius; from Southampton. — 7* 
Di mister, Scott, for Cape and Mauritius; from, 
Liverpool.— 8 Muigaret, Bergh, for Launceston 
and Port Phillip, trom Deal — Ramsay, Ham- 
lin, for Bombay; and Helen Thompson, Wilson, 
tor South Australia, and Port Phillip; both from 
Greenock.— 9. Houghton LeSkeine, Proud, for 
Singapore; and Hoi ul Admit al, (Jr 1 eves, for South 
Australia; both from Deal — 11. Demtimra Packet, 

B ulge’s, for Launceston; and Calcutta, Chalmcr*, 
fe»r Hobart Town; both from Deal— (htrnt, Wales, 
for l*o. t Phillip and N S. Wales; from Plymouth. 
— Sulsittc, Purse, lor Port Phillip; from Liver- 
pool— Collingwaod, Guthrie, for Australia ; from 
Hamburgh.— 13. Imuisihs, Kitton, for Mauritius 
rut Marseilles; from Deal— Gazelle, Robertson, 
lor Mauritius ; from I iverpool— 14. Saladin, Mac- 
kenzie. for Launceston; anil .S’c otia, Campbell, for 
Bengal (with troops) ; both from Torbay.— Mary 
Ann, Tarbntt, for Cape and Madras; from Ports- 
mouth —S'lbdlu, Knowles, for Mauritius; from 
Bristol. — 15. Malabar, Dunlop, for Mauritius; from 
Civile — 10 Pcstoojee llomanjee transport, Stead, 
for Singapore (with government stores); from 
Portsmouth --William Ludnngton, Atkins, for 
N.S Wales; from Deal . — Queen Mnb, Ainley, 
for Bengal; from Liverpool.— 17. Rirmuv, Cle- 
land, for south Ausinha, fmm Cork.— 19. Charles 
Grant, Pitcairn, tor Bombay; Seven, Prance, for 
Mauritius; London , Tail, for Cape; London , 

w 
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Shutthjworlh, for Wellington, New Zealand ; 
Brlghtman, Nockells, for .South Australia; Rom- 
Itni, Fenrose, for Ceylon; and Ewell G> ore, Bar- 
rett, for Mauritius; all from Deal. — Planet, 
Thompson, for Marseilles and Mauritius; from 
Giavesend.— Sycre, Jolly, for B, mb.iv ; from Liver- 
pool — St. Grmge, Williams, for Bengal; fri m 
Bristol.— 20. Wellington, Kenriek, for Cape fnd 
Madras ; from Portsmouth. — Tweed, Lawson, 
for Bombay; from Liverpool.— 21. Palmyra, 
Daniel, for New South Wales (wrh troops ; 
Herald, Watt, for ( hina; and 'Norfolk, MeGil- 
downy, for Mauritius; all from Deal.— 22. Hugh 
Walker , Boag, for Bombay, from Clyde. —2d. 
Washington, Thuiber, for Bengal; Fulton, Mails, 
for Mauritius ; hu< i / Stormont, Griffiths, for Ben- 

f al ; and Earl Giry, Bell, lor Bengal; all from 
dvcrpool.— Dwm.Gairick, for "south ^eas; from 
Deal.— 24. Roheit Nation, Mosey, for N.s.Wales; 
and Raymond, Mackay, tor llohart Town ; both 
from Deal.— 25. Punir (uoige, Young, for N.s. 
Wales (with troops); and Wunhw, Nisbct, lor 
Bengal; both from Poitsmouth — L unna, Salter, 
for Hobart Town , and shul, • .syem , Hemleison, 
for Bombay ; both fiom Liveipool.-- Tt nr Hi 'ton. 
Consdt, for Mad as, from Poi tsnunith.— 2b. Em l 
of Huidwnkc, Ilunnng, torBengil (with tioop-i; 
and hotd l.ynedoeh, Humble, loi V 1). [.anil , 
both from Portsmouth — Turn G'Shuntc , Kills, 
for Launceston and N.S Wales; from Liveipool, 


I’ASSV Nt^K'IS V'il'MI INDI A. 

Per Donna Pa vim, fnnn Bengal’ (See fs Joinn 
for May last, p. '// ). — B Je»m the lane: Mi. bai- 
iner. 


Per Regular, from Bombay: Mr. T. Henry; n 
boiler makers ; one invalid seaman. 

Per O r e<tt“a, from Bombay : Mr. W. H. Welch ; 
Lieut. Ganliner. 

Per Miiffiitt, from Bombiy : Master James Scott. 

Per John Bull, from Bombay : Capt. Robinson ■ 
Mr. Jelfiey. ’ 

Per Ltt'it/ Fever ihitm, from Bombay: Capt. 
Hogg; Mrs, Hogg, and 3 children; Mrs. Cot - 
grave; 1 native servant. 

Per Persia, from Ceylon: The Hon. Mrs. Stew, 
art Mackenzie; Miss Ma< ken sue: W. Moir, Kq, ; 
Mrs. Moir and family ; Bov. T. Kiliierand family’ 
Rev. 10. Toyne and family ; Hr J. Kirims; Lien is*. 
Nolan and Beide, loth llus.ars; Mr. North, ;iut!i 
N. 1. ; Captains J. It. Hoinsby and Sir 11. Cham- 
ber! tin; Lieut. G. Times, Assist. Surg. J. w. 
Daivis ; . r > sergeants 4 drummers, HI) rank and tile, 
la women, and 41) iluldren, Itoyal Aitillery , 5 
rank and file, l!tth regt. ; 4 sergeants, 3 lank and 
file, one women anif 2 children, ‘Kith iegt,; one 
boy ot the Doth regt., and servants. 

Ptr Faun tjnrm, tiom Ceylon: Mrs. Onion and 
4 (hilrhen ; Mr, and Mrs. Kemp. 

Per l ilnhu, fiom Ljuiiceston; Mrs. Terry, Mr. 
Janus \lhson; Mr. John Caldwell. 

Pu Adelaide, fiom Launreston : Henry Clayton, 
Fsq . Mis Clayton, 3 Misscsand 2 Mas ers Cla\- 
lon. Bit h ud While, Esq ; Mrs. White; 2 Misms 
W hite. J 1\ laako. Esq.; Mrs. Ann While, 
J lines Ihmeet, serv.m . 

Pei Pi/iiinni a, from Launceston : Capt. B. Wight ; 
Mr Ransom. 


Per Reliance, from Bombay: (Sre At Jomn 
for June last, p. 1JJD. — II. F. Runurguo, Esq ,, 
died at sea Hi h April. 

Per Vium/nt Melbourne, from B'ng.il; (^eo As 
Jnnrti. for June last, p. Ida).— Additional: Miss 
Hams. 

P r IV aimer Castle, hum Bengal : (Sec As Jtrtrn. 
for June last, p IH5i. 

Per Zenohia, from Bcngil . U Seott, Esq , C S , 
Capt, Cook, B.N 1. , Cipt.Galc; l)i Comic, Madias 
Estab ; L)r. Tiduiaijli, 1 ite ol llie l(u hiiiomt • 
Mr. Fleming; Mr. Bawlmgs; M.s. and M.tslir 
Oldfield; Mastei s.nrt —from the Cqie; Henry 
Reed, Esq., Mrs. lie d .rid mt.mt. Mi Blown; 
George Home, INq. Miss and M isti r Bee I — 
( The following \vi ie I mded at the C q>e: Colonel 
Stubbs, Ens. Miei will.) 

Per Gauge, from Bengal (at Boi.liaux): Mi. 
R. II. Trehernc; M.stus Dum.imoaiid Walker, 
Per Hindustan, fiom Madias. (See As Join 11 . 
for July last, p. 2‘K>.) 

P-r Thomas G Seiimlle, fiom Boned («oo As. 
Journ. tor July last, p. 2!K< ) — Coins. 11011s ; /„> 
Mrs. I uard, Capt. Hanot, and Dr. McDonald, 
read Mis, Lund, Capt. Heriott, and Dr. Mae 
Dowell. 

Per The Pwhet, fiom Cape; J. B Venning, 
Esq.; Thomas Tennant, Esq. 

Per Kail of 11 than as, fiom China: C.ipl. F. 
Macqueen; Mrs. Maequeen and family. 

Per Lady Nugent, , from Manilla : Don J. M 
Eguia; Dr. Kierulf. 

Per Jannet, from Mauritius : Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilinot anil iluld. 

Per Van Galen, from Batavia: Mr Goldammer. 
Per At gyle, from N.S. Wales: Mr. and Mrs. 
Archib lit! Litlle; Mr. Francis Little ; Masters 
Wm.andA. Litlle; MissS. Little; Mis.es F. and 
C.Bell; Miss M. Fennell; Capt. and Mrs Ken- 
nedy; Master Kennedy ; Di. Hampden ; Messis. 
Butterworth, VVcbbtr, Siott, and Appleton; Mas- 
ter and Miss Gordon; tour ste. 1 age passengers. 

Per Mann from N.S.Wales; Dr. T< ogood ; 
Dr. Mi Howell; Messrs. Hill, Bell, and Williams; 
15 steei age passengers. 

Per Kmnear, from N.S. Wales: J. McIntyre, 
Esq.; Mrs. Melntvre; Mr. and Mrs. Gould and 2 
children; H. M. ftagstcr. Esq.; Major Fair wea- 
ther, late 21st Regt.; P. Macgovem, Esq., R.N. ; 
Mr. R. A. Brine. 

Per Indian, from Launceston: Capt. and Mrs. 
Douglas and child. 

Expected. 

Per Anna Robertson, from Bengal : Dr. New- 
march. 


P ’ V.*NCI‘KSTO INDIA. 

Per hmil Hwigerfoul, for Cape and Bengal; 
Capt. and Mis Saunders; Mis. Do Buile, Mrs 
Hughes. Mr and Mis. Bailey; 2 Misses Elliott, 2 
M.sms Noltan; 2 Misses Vihart; Mr. Liwreiue 
Peil, new .uhoi ate general, Cah utta; Mr Hamil- 
ton; Mr Itussill, < apt Tiemeuliere; Capt John 
Faiqelnrson, Capt. Geoipe Farquharson ; Mr. 
Ham y , Mi H million. Mr. Grmdall 

Pu Chmles Grunt, lor Bombay; Messrs. A. J. 
Thompson and Campbell, ladets; thiee name 
sen. m is. 

1’u Rnln it Small, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs 
Full her: Mr. and Mr-.. Bird; Mrs. Foquet ami 
< hild , Mis Mi lt.ie; Mis. Bussell; Misses Clnt- 
tirbuikand Duksoii. Messis, Foisvth, (Jarsim, 
Greville, Hariourt. Hunt, Lillie, Mundav, Ho- 
heitson, Nutlierla.nl, and Hon. S. M. .St. John. 

Pei Rohm ts, from the Cape for Bengal (sailed n 
May); M ijoraml Mis. Fostei ; Mr and Mis. Wald, 
Hr Mmiro; Mr. (bo, icr. 


Pu s, ot m, fin Bengal : Mrs. Cowell and family , 
Mi-.. Spot 11. •Mimic; Mrs Campbell; Mis, Bol- 
lock, Mis. Watt; Mis Wilson; Capt. and Mrs. 
Grume; M nor F. S Sutheby ; Hr. E. T. Downes, 
Wc-sis Cassidy, Fagan, Hcagir, luglis, Lundy, 
Metialle, and Tandy. 


Pu IVi tlingfaii, for M.idr-s ; Mis. Woods; Mrs. 
Bretts; Mr. and Mrs Phillips; Misses Mortimer 
and Stewart; Messrs. Knox, Rushy, stokes, and 
Wi llan —For the Cape; Mr and Mrs Kemp- 
f borne; Mr. and Mis. Blink: Mr. Smyth anl 
party; Colonel Macpherson; Messrs. Clark, Dean, 
Hammond, Johns, and Stevens. 


Pei Em l of Hmdiviihe, for Bengal: Capt. and 
Mis. Boswell ; Mrs. Garden ; Mrs. Sherer ; Misses 
Bud, (,r..nt, Gnthth, Maikinnmi, May, Smith, 
and Worsl-v, Major Hamilton, m charge of 
troops; Lieut. Clark , Messrs. Lee, Martin, Mayne, 
SeoLt, Vincent, Wale, and Wheelwright ; 33 H. 
C. artillery men. 


Per Winds to>, for Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. Duncan: 
Mr. and Mrs, Shaw and daughter ; Capt. and Mrs. 
Symons; Major and Mrs, Roberts; Mr. and Mis. 
Savi; Mrs. Tennant: Mr. and Mrs. Stafford ; 
Mr. and Mrs Carr others ; the Misses Bulge, 
Misses Jenkins and Ilbery; Messrs. Siddons, VV. 
Haig, Neinbhard, Norton, Parrott, Finih, Ste- 
wart, Eatwell, and Playfair. 

Per Ti ue Briton, for Madras : Capt. and Mrs. 
Smith, 15th Hussars; Mrs. Morris and family : 
Mrs. and Miss Tomkyns; Mrs. Young; Mrs. 
Fletcher; Misses Ratlin, McDonald, and 2 Misses 
Taylor; Rev. Mr. Morris; Comet Reid, 15th 
Hussars; Lieut. Phrllott; Lieut. Butler; Ens. 
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Flemings Measrs, Wright, Taylor, Stevens, B. W. 
Griffiths, Candy, Ardell, Brooking, Haultaln, iDn- 
elefieM, Clogstone, Waller, Duval, Kerr, and 
Scott. 

Per Duke of Argali, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Anstruther and party ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallaces Dr. and Mrs Burrell; Mr. and Muss 
Lushington ; Lieut. Mockler, in < h irge of troops; 
Messrs. Gowan, Nelson, Owen, Cloke, Bristow, 
Kuieaud, Lowther, Rees, Young, Conte. Rawlins, 
Ki Kites, Darrell, Loudon, Arkcutal, Speede, Watts, 
and Young. 

Per Vernon, for Bengal : (’apt. and Mrs. Har- 
ringtons Capt. and Mis. Bind; ('apt. and Mrs. 
Evans; Lieut and Mrs. Mayow; Mr. and Mrs. 
Mien; Dr. Tritton and party; Mrs Ilirdi; Mis. 
Maiiiaghttn ; Misses Mayow and Swinhoe ; Col. 
Walker; Mr. Hu kelts; Lieuts. Budd and Cor- 
don ; Messrs. Woodiock, («rey, Pen son, Gardner, 
.swinhoe, Tickdl, Hatch, isluw, L'nwin, Mallord, 
a d Twysden. 

Per London, for Wellington, New Zealand : Mr 
and Mis Nixon, from \oik-hne; Mr. King, of 
Cork, and laimly ; Messrs. Burleigh, ot Bristol; 
Mr. De Bathe Brandon, and family ; Mr. Wick- 
sieed, and family; Mr. Liidlnn, <ke , Mi. Cal- 
ling! on, surveyor-gem ral to the Plymouth Com- 
pany, with assistant surveyors, lor the purpose of 
forming a secondary township, to be e tlhd New 
Plymouth; 150 laboui mg emigrants, &e L Ve. 


Lady of David Prluglc, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
of a daughter. 

— At Upton, the lady of Incut. F. Whitelock, 

I.N., of a daughter. 

Aug. 4. The lady of IT. It. Bagshawe, Esq., of 
a son. 

5, At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. II. V. Glegg, 
Hon. K.I. Co’s sen uo, of a son. 

11. At Balham, the lady of the Rev. F. Borra- 
daile, of a daughter, still born. 

1(>. At Clifton, the lady of J lines Tobin Bush, 
Esq., Bengal at my, of a daughter. 

, 17 U the Limes, Carshalton, the lady of Capt. 
E. M. Danieil, Hon. Company’s service, ot a sol). 


MAK IlIAUKS. 

Muy 5. At the Island ot st. Helena, J. W.Bovell, 
Fsi| , acting commissary gi neral, to Julia Helena, 
second daughter ot Lewis (.idcon, Emu, ot that 
island. 

,/ iila 21. At Pans, Mr. Fdgson, to Mary, on'y 
daughUr of the late II. Biooke, of the lion. K I. 
Company’s service. 

% 2.t. At Loiidoiideir", J. R. s'in, Esq., of Kish- 
nagliur, Ihngal. lo Jane Douglas, eldest ilaugh- 
ttr of P. (iilmorc, Fsq. 

2 r i. At Pans, (Imilius T.ural, Ksi| , m.i>., to 
Vimitua, widow ot the late Mag (,cii. Il.uriott. 


M1SCFI.I ANEOIJS NOTK'FS. 

The l july Nugent, Holton, from Manilla and 
Singapore to London, struck on a sand h mk, J4lh 
March, in lat. 4. g>4. S , Icing. Rij. r >4. E , hut got oil 
ultei throwing ,'100 bags ot cotlee overboard, she 
had also been struck by lightning. 

The Lo (l William lientunl,, Orel, from London, 
and the Lord Castle, eugli, J’onks, limn Kaiink, 
both with troops, we re wrecked oil' the hat hour of 
Bombay 17th June; many lives lost.— See HomUtvj 
Intelligence, page JO. 

The Vi (to/ tit, and Nnemmo, h ive been wrecked 
at New Zealand, during a humcane. 

The following accounts have been received at 
Sydney, from New Zealand. l'h e Fall on schoo- 

ner was lost in the Bay ot Plenty 2‘>lli Fell.; crew 
saved. The Fair Urn limit, m was ,ilso lepoitcd to 
be lost The Duma had been diivc ii on slime, 
but was expected to be got nil wubout much 
damage. The Uliteu schooner is totally lost with 
all hands. The T/ent schooner is reported lobe 
wrecked at Tegador. TlieP/m/ui sclmonm, Ik.oi 
C oromandel Harboui to the Bay of Islands, is ic- 
|*<»i toil to have foundered ai s.a, and all htmls 
drowned. The 'Vut><un,oi London, which aimed 
at the Bay of Islands Bib Maith, with much 
damage, having experienced heavy gales, lias beta 
condemned.” 

The Clio, Pecker, of Nantes, struck on the 
Malos Madou Reels, oil' the Maldives Islands, Jd 
May, and sunk : crew saved. 

The 1 lat i Ida, from Ca'entt i.amved at laveipnol, 
experienced a hurricane in May, in long 7 J t E > 
and was H hours on hci beam end’s The Ki mouth, 
was m company with her at the time. 

The Cluii tine, (Jaspard, fium H.ivannah, the 
An iche, from Rio <le Janeiro, and the A ft nun, 
Barkey, weie cliiven on shore at Mozambique du- 
jmg a hurricane on the g.'Jd and jolli Jan. ; the two 
) k Went to i ,ie(:CS » but the lattei tame otl with 
^h-du damage, and would proceed on her voyage 
(he commencement ot March. 

The Shaw Allum, Evans, which sailed from 
Bombay 15th June for Calcutta, put back the 
allowing day, with loss ot all her sails, bulwarks, 
fcc., and decks swept, having euumuteied tre- 
mendous weather. 

The Undid, Jscott, from Liverpool to Calcutta, 
Put into Douglas Bay, Isle ot Man, Is! Aug. 
eaxy, but proceeded on the del, after repauing. 

The Charles Grunt, Pitcairn, from L melon to 
went on shore near the Gull Light ; but 
Sot ofl on the flood without damage. 

births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BIKTI1S. 

July 25. At Friar’s II High, Roxburghshire, the 


-'ll. U M udhtune, F. W. Walden, Esq., Mach i s 
atmy, to M.uy Ann, eldest daughter ot the Rev. 
R. Pope, ot (licit Rim kl Hid. Maidstone, Kent. 

— At ( lullenliam, Aichduld Arnolt, l«> q ,.m.i)., 
of the lion. F I. ( cun | any s service, to Mary Ann, 
only dungliii i of (lie late John Lowden, Esc]., 
Clinic sum, *<oulh Ca olma. 

J'l At All Soul's, I angh.un place, Frederick 
Fulclie i, Em| , (»7 ill Reiig.d N J , to Gemgmna, 
youngest cl ui/di[( r ot the hte II Moor, Esq., of 
Kuby II. ill, Kent, and l he- .unit, Hens. 

— \t ( 111 tun, die Rc*v I leoige Moil soil, A.M., 
Lite ot 'Fob, go, mid now chaplain oil the Bombay 
Establishment, to Emily, youngest daughter of 
the late Rohe rt Adams n, I<Nq. 

'to. At sr (.'oiige’s Clinic Ii, Hanover Square, 
Rohett \\ all ,cc', fsc], lie ut :24th Madras L. Inf., 
second soiiot Incut. Col Wallace, K.H., late of 
the King’s Diagoon (.curds, to Coibclla Lord, 
liiec-L c,t Su Junes Owen, Bart., M.P. 

— At Myloi, Cornwall, Capt. Y\ m. II. M ac au- 
la v, - J )st Regt. M uli.is N.I., to Emma, daughter 
ui R s. Sutton, Fsq , of j. hiilimg, Mylur. 

.lug d At Tetlmiy, (.luucistc l dure , Capt. Alcx- 
andci Augustus Yomige, of the F. I. Cumpaiiy’s 
latest In lc in Mibl ny Establishment, sun of the 
late Ccdimc' \V 1 1 1 1 . li 1 1 Augusta, A ounge, ot the 4th 
M i iras C i\ dry , and gi.u.dsoii ot Alexander David- 
son, Esc]., ti>rmcily (lovdiioiof Madras, to Sophia 
Eli/abdli Olive, youngest daughter of the late 
John oiliu, F sc] , mi), ot si, ones, Middlesex, 
and step daugdiiec ot J, II. Fleer, L.st]., lor- 

tneriy of ( alculta. 

The Rev II. \ J.ovedav, chaplain on the 
Betigd c slablishiiu nt, second son ot (ten. Love- 
day, ot the Hon El Company’s service, to Eliza 
I oiiisa, daiightci of YYm. Mules, Esq., and Lady 
Pilkmgton, ot the Giovc, Dedham. 

(,. At All '■mil’s, Maiylclmnc, James Evans, Fsq., 
late of the Bengal medical service, to Lydia stiat- 
loii Helena, daughter of Capt. Richard Langs- 
low, ot Hatton, Middlesex. 

7. At Leamington Priors, the Rev, Richard 
Kcmptborne, the colonial chaplain of Si. Helena, 
to Sophia Mary, eldest daughter of 1 he late Leu. 
Anislie, loimcrly (icivernor of Douunud. 

— At Edinlnui'h, Henry Charles Lawlor, to 
Anne Caroline, eldest daiightei ot the late Capt. 
Thomas, Bengal Native lnlaiilry 
H At Bathwuk ( hurch, Capt. W. F. Rind, of 
the7Jsi icgt. Bengil N.I., lo Ann, eldest daughter 
of Jonathan Johnson, Esc]., of Bathwick, Bath. 

111 . At Gatehouse, Olofl l'ehrs/en, Esq., m.d., 
sin g'eoii, ot Cape Town, C:*p»i of Good Hope, to 
Margaict, only surviving child of the late Nelson 
Rae, E-,q., m.d , of Latehuuse, Kircudbright- 
slure. 

H. At Carcw Church, Pembrokeshire, Charles 
Aden, Etq., of the Bengal ( ivil ben lie, to Mdry, 
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youngest daughter of James Alien, Esq., of Fre£ 
none Hall, in the same couuty. 

13. At Marylebone Church, Lieut. Col. Leo- 
nard Cooper, of the Hon. E I. Company’s service, 
to Elizabeth Sarah Mures, ot 21, Lower Belgrave* 
aueet, Belgrave Square. 

14. At St. Glles-m-the Fields, Wm. A. Fallon, 
eldest sou of (he late Lieut. Col. D. s. Fallon, of 
the Bombay army, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of Daniel Hubert, Esq. 

20. At St. Pancras Church, Charles, only son of 
Charles Cordon, Esq , ol Go'Well-street, m Anne 
Cather.ne, eldest surviving daughter of Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Newton, of the lion. K.l. Company’s 
aervice. 

— At Cheltenham, II. Harwood Fenny, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary 
Elizabeth, only child of the late John Forsyth, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil s rviee. 

— At Southampton, the High t Hon. Incut. Gen. 
Lord Keane, G. C. B., G. C. II., to Charlotte 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 
Boland. 

— At Moreham Mams, North Brita'n, Capt. 
W. Furies, Bombay Aimy, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Peter lionaldson. Esq., Moieham 
Mains, 

21. At St. Marlm’9, Salop, HobertWintle Horne, 
Esq., of the Indian army, to Maria, second daugh- 
ter the Rev. R. Bitkerslair, vicar of St. Mai tin’s, 
In the county of Salop. 


DEATHS 

April H. On board the Reliance, from Bombay, 
in his 35th year, 11. F. Dumeigue, l'sq„ ol the 
Madras Civil service, eldest son of Chas. Dumeigue, 
Esq., of Albcmarle-street. 


Mcy 28. On board the Christina, on the voyage 
from Java to England, Alexander Morgan, Esq 
of Batavia. 

July 20. At sea, ftg d .19, Charlotte, wife of A. 
Nwbet, Esq., commissary, East- India Company's 
service, Bombay presidency, 

'26. Emma, only diughtcr of P H. Strombom, 
Esq., third citeuit Judge in the northern division 
of the presidency ot Madras, in the 2(>lh year uf 
her age. 

29. At 49, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave-squate, 
John Haslie, Esq., late ot Calcutta. 

.10. AtDawlish, Isabella, repet of the late Major 
James Lighton, lion. E. 1. Company’s Bonib.y 
horse artillery. 

Ann;. 7 At Carlton Terrace, North Dm ton, 
William Turner, Esq., rcently aruvcd by the 
Donna Pasuia, troin Calcutta, aged 37, 

tt. At Bromley, in Kent, George W. Vcitih, 
Esq., third son of Henry Veitch, Esq , of Madena, 
aged 21. 

I!. At Boulogne-stir-Mer, after a short illness, 
Maj Gen Sir James Liinond, C.B., of the Madias 
Artillery 

17. At the Bell and Anchor Tavern, near the 
gate, Hammersmith, aLer ten days’ suttcring, 
Capt John Edward Johnson, late a Commander in 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s Maritime service. 

20 111 Wey mouth-street, aged ‘j',), Jane, widow 
of the late Colonel Douglas, of the lion. E.I 
Company’s seivicc. 

Lately. Oil' tin* Cape, on tlu* passage from Bom- 
bay, Capt. Grundy, of the Ship lino oj Mulown. 

— \t Bughton, Mrs Bradford, aged 94, mother 
of Lieut. Gen Sir Thomas Bradford. 

— In Baker Street, D. Campbell, Esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 


DA1L\ PRICES OF SIOCKS, from, Inly 25 to August 25, mclustve. 


July 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Aug. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Bank 3 Fr. Ct. 3 Fr. Ct. IjPr.Ct, 
Stock. | Red. Consols., Red. 


— ( 9 l $92 91^91 $ 99 J 100 

91 $92 9 l $91 $, 99$100 


174 174$91$91$ 90-91 
174 |9l±9lj90j91 

173}l74$'91|9l$ 90j91 
- tol 90jJ90| 


99§99}] 
99 j 
99 1 
99{99f| 


98$98j 

98$99j 


New 34 
Pr.Cent. 

99 $ 99 j}l 
99pU® 
98 } 99 
98 $99 
| 98|99 
98 $ 98 $ 


Long 

Annuities. 


97}984 
98 98} 


99 994 97$98$ 
99|99l!98i987;i3 T 2 13$ 


India Consols. 
Sunk, foracct. 


173 174 '90$90$89$90 
173 173} 90*90$ 89}90$ 

173 173$90$90$89$904 
1734173}90§90$ 90$ 90} 1 
173 |90§90j 89|9oS|99|99||98|98!j| 

173$ 90$9l4 90f90}99§ 0*99 99^1 

— 9149l| 90f 91 Il00|0$|99f99i 

173 91$914 91 $9 1 4 l(X)|o$ 99$99$ 

— 91 191 j 91 91 } lOofo$i 99 $ 994 | 

— 91§92 9U9U|l0040C99i99$ 

172 173 91491$ 90}9U 99$ 0$|99$99$: 

— 90$ 91 90$90}|99499|98}99 I 

168$ 90} 90$ 90$ 99499$ 98498$ 

167$ 168$ 90490$ 89$90 98| ( )9i 98 $98$ 
|167$168$ 90$90| 90 90$ 99 99$ 98498$ 
168$ |90$9 o| 90$904 99$99| 98$98$ 

168$ 190490$ 90 90 | 99|99$ 98$')8$i 

|167* 1 tiS 1 £k>'9 99 09 oa«>sJ 

< J us l08$’9O •;!>’ .sq^’sf’l <»q <.s it,-,; 

I 168$ .90$'X).' SOc-iO* 99 109' p.'D.js} 

'ICS lCf>I'f’G-'»i 1 <)Oiqn» 9S e 


13$ 

13} I3|i 
13$ 13$$ 

13j$ 13} 
13{$ I 


13$ 13 t ^ 
13$ 13$ 
13$ 13 t 1 


254$ 


91 $93] 
91491}! 
91 914 


255 $ 191 914 
1 90 * 91 $ 
90 $ 90 $ 


India Exrh. 
Bonds. Bills. 


2p 

2p 


*P , 

Id 2p 2.3 
Id Ip 23 


252 j89$90$ — j 23 

252$3$ 89|90+j2d par 22 
252$ 89*904 4 Id 20 


13$ I3 t | 

13$ : 

13^ 13$ 

is* m 

i3,; 134$ 

13| 13}$ 
13$ 13}$ 
13,^134$ 

13 li 

13$ 18,$ 
i3 T $ m 
13$ ‘1 


13* 1 

i 


252 $ 90 * 90 * 

— j 8 9 * 90 $ 
253 $ 90 $ 90 £ 

— i90 j'9l 

— \9ipU 

91491$ 
S9049I4 

, 90 $ 90 } j 
89 $ 90 $ 
'89|90$ 
, 90 $ 90 | 
90 j 
;9o$9o 2 
89 $ 90 $ 


254 


248 


3 id 21 
Id 22 
par 22 
— 22 

— 23 
Id Ip 24 

— '24 
Id Ip 23 

1 ,23 
|2d par 22 

— 21 
2d 1 22 
par 22 

- I 23 

— '23 
2d par 00 

■M 2-. 


Fr, ED Lit ICK liAltllY, Slot k Chid Share Broker, 

7 , Bn chin Lane, Coiuhdl* 
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(J.B. TheMteri P.C. denote print cost, or manit/h^iren' pncet i A. odvimn (rur eml.) on « ln , 
to, discount (per cent.) on the name; N. D. «r> demand.— The bazar mound Is equal to 82 lb. jtoz.J 
drt., anti lOOfenanr maunds equal to Ull factory mounds. Goods sold bv So. Rupees B. md*. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. unit.— The Madras Candy tv equal to 5(H)lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746* tb. The Pecul is equal to 1.33J Jb. The Corge « # 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, June 4, 1S40. 


Rs.A Rs. A. 

Anchors Co.’sRs. cwt. 15 0(a) 20 o 

Bottles 1 1 hi 11 8 — 12 4 

Coals B. md. n 8 — till 

Copper Sheathing, 18-32 . .F.md. 35 12 — 38 o 

Blasters’, do. 38 8 — 37 8 

Ingot ...do. 35 0 .’15 4 

Old Gross do. 38 4 — 38 8 

Bolt do. 35 0 — 85 8 

• Tile do. 34 12 — 35 8 

Nails, assort do. 4o o — 48 n 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 35 0 —.18 8 

. Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do. 2 13 — 3 0 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 8 — 78 

. Muslins do. 1 1 — 5 4 

Yarn 20 to 170 1110s. 0 31 — 0 7} 

Cutlery, fine 5\. — 15 A 

Glass Ware 15to25D. to P.C. 

Ironmongery 351). — 451). 

llosipiy, cotton 5 to 28 \. to P.C. 

Ditto, silk 5to2(tA. to P.C. 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish,sq.. Co.’sRs. F.md. 5 5 (a) 5 8 

dal do. 5 14 — 8 l 

English, sq do. 3 14 — 4 l 

flat do. 4 1 — 43 

Bolt do. 3 12 — 3 14 

Sheet do. 5 4 — 8 U 

Nails cwt. 15 0 — 19 8 

Hoops F.md. 8 0 — 8 4 

Kentledge cwt. 13 — 16 

Lead, Pig F.md. j 4 — 7 8 

unstamped ....do. 8 14 — 7 8 

Millinery 15 1). — 38 D. 

Shot, patent bag 4 2 — 48 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md 11 5 —11 8 

stationery 18to35 A, to P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 14 — 8 2 

Swedish do. 8 1 — 8 4 

Tm Plates Sa.Ils. Iioxs 18 8 — 28 8 

Woollens, Rroad cloth, line ..yd. 5 8 — 88 

coai se and middling. .. . 10 — 48 

Flannel, line 1 u — 1 8 


BOMBAY, June ‘JO, 1810 . 



Rs. 

Rs I 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bottles, quart 

.doz. 1.10 

English 

do. 39 

— 

Copper, Sheathing, 18-32.. 

.cwt. 58 

Nails 

do. 13 



Thick sheets or Brasicrs’. alo. 58 

.^heet 

do. 7-8 

- 

Plate bottoms 

.do. OH 

— — 1 Rod fm bolts.... 

..St. candy 33 



Tile 

..do. 52.8 

' do. for nails ... 

38 

— 

I ongcloths, .’Ul to 40 yds 

Muslins 




do. 11 




; Millinery 


- 

Yarn, Nos. 28 to 88 .. 

. lb. 0 0\ — 

8.11 , Shot, patent 


___ 

• ditto. Nos. 7o to 100 . .. 

8.15 

p.C. 

1 Spelter 

■ ■ St.Ui<»m»ry tt 

T mn. 

— 

~ 

Earthenware 

88 A. 

| Steel, Swedish 





— , Tin TTrTTttTTTT 

Ici* 111 


Hardware 

PC. 

Woollens, Rroad doth, 

, fine ..yd. 8.10 



Hosiery, half hose 

P.C. 

, Long Ells 

Flannel, fine 




MACAO, July 23, 1839. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. 

— Longcloths 

« — Muslins, 28 yds.. . . 

Cambrics, 48 yds . 

— — Handkerchiefs ... 

Yarn, Nos. 18 to 48 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead, Pig 


Drg. Drs. 
.piece 3 (<ti, 5 
..do. 3.88— 8 

. .do. 

..do. 5—8 

. do. 1.10—2.18 
.pecul 22 — 32 
..do. 3.50 — 3.75 

, .do. 5 

, .do. 81 — 7 


Smalts 

Steel, Swedish 

I Woollens, Broad cloth .... 

! do. ex super 

, Camlets, at Whampoa. 

Do. outside 

l|Tin, Straits 

I I Tin Plates 


Drs. Drs. 
pecnl 45 @ 55 

..tub 31 

..yd. 1.30— L40 
..yd. 2.5 -r— 

.pee. 20 — 22 
. do. 28 - 27 
.do. 8 — 10.40 
pccul 22 — 221 
. . box !)i— 10 


SINGAPORE, April 30, 1840. 


Anchors 

Bottles 

Copper Nails and Sheathing 
Cottons, Madapnllams, 24yd. • 

* Ditto ■ • -24 

*" — Longcloths 38 to 40 ■ • • 

do. do.--- 

do. do. . . . 

■ — Grey Shirting do. do. • 

■ — Prints, 7-8. & 0-8. 


fancies 

■ Cambric, 12vds. by 42t.i 

Jacu let, 28 12 

Lappet,, 10 • -- 4f> 


Drs. Drs. 
— pecul 8J @ 7 

180 4 — 41 

pecul 35 — 38 
33 38 pcs. 1* — 2 
48-44 do. 2 — 21 
35-38 do. 31 — 5 
•48-43 do. 4J-5 
.45-80 do. 5 — 8 
•35-38 do. 21 — 3J 
single colours do. 1.88 — 21 

two colours do. 11 — 3 

Turkey ltd. t’o 8 — 8‘ 


Drs. Dr. 

Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Battick, dlilc.- -corge 4 (a) 5 

do. do Pullicat ■ • doz. 11 — 2 

Twist, Grey mule, 38 to 50 • pecul32 — 40 

1 Ditto, ditto, higher nuni bets.. do. 


Ditto, Tut key red 

No 30 to 50 -do. 

85 — 115 

Cutlery • • • 


saleable. 

Iron, Swedish 

• •■pecul 

5 — 5J 

English 

• • • do. 

31 - 31 

Nail, rod ■ • 


3} - 3.80 

Lead, Pig 

do. 

7 - 71 

Sheet . 


7-71 

Spelter 


7 - 71 

, 1 

tub 

5 ~ «1 

W . ,). „ , 1 \ Eli, 

K •>• 

V - P 

77 . ■! 7 Vi . . 

Jo. 

‘4. 7 V* 
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MARKETS IN INDIA, &c. 


Calcutta, June A, 1840.— Our market for nearly 
all kinds of White Cotton Piece Goods has been 
exceedingly dull during the week. Cow Jaconets 
and Mulls nave been selling, but not in any great 

a uantity. Cambrics, Lappets, and Long-c'oths are 
oil of sale, as also are Book Muslins — In Coloured 
and Printed Goods there has not been much doing; 
a few sales of different qualities of Chintzes have 
been made. Ginghams are almost unsaleable, and 
Ked Cloth very dull and hardly paying.— About 
175 bales of White Mule Twist have changed hands 
at about previous prices ; the demand however is 
not very good just now.— A sale of Imperial lied 
Yarn has just taken place, Nos. 40 to CO, at 12 annas 
6 pies per lb.— Woollens; at present there is not 
much demand for these; it is expected howeier 
that the demand will improve as soon as the rivers 
are well opened.— Cooper is m good demand, and 
several sales have taken place. — In Iron, the de- 
mand is steady. Spelter: a sale of this metal h.is 
been effected during the week at Co.'s Its. 11-5 per 
fy. md. 

Bombay, June 20, 1040.— As is usual at this sea- 
son of the year, scarcely any business in Piece Goods 
has been done The only sales reported during the 
week aie, Lappets 3000 pieces, at Us. 2-5 to 2-10 
per piece; Long-cloth, 050 pieces, at Rs. 0-7 to 7 8 
per ditto; Madapollaim, 41 0 pieces, at Us. 3-3 per 
ditto; Handkerchiefs, Turkey Ked Check, 1000 
doz., at Rs. 2-2 to 2-10 per Uoz.— A sale of 20,000 
lbs. of Mule Twist has been made during the week, 
at til to 12 annas per lb., according to numbers.— 
Metals are inclined to fall. 

Singapore, April 30, 1840. — Cotton Goods (Plain, 
Printed, and Coloured); there have been no im- 
portations during the week, but stocks continue 
laige. Theie has been a fair demand since our 
last, for Common Grev Shillings, middling Long- 
cloths, and Common M iddapollams and ('ambries, 
of which rather laige sales ha\e been made at low 
prices. We hive he.ud of no Gansu 11011 s in Punts 
and Handkerchiefs, which are dull —Sales of Grey 
Mule Twist, No. 20, have been made at dols. 33, 
and of Water, Nos, 1/1 to 24, at about the same 
price, for the junks; highei numbers are at pi esent 


in little request.— Woollens : no transaction in any 
description reported since our lost. — Metals; En- 
glish flat Bar Iron saleable at dols. 3J to 3', .md 
Nail Rod at dols. 3^ to 4 per pi. Swedish Iron is 
dull at 5 dols. per pi. Lead and Spelter are saleable 
at quotations, but the market is pretty well sup. 
plus!, steel m tubs is dull at 5 dols. per tub,— 
Marine and Oilman’s stores: Anchors and Chain 
Cables of small and middling sizes are m fait de- 
mand at dols. tij to 7 per ewt. Canvas, the marke t 
is modeiately supplied. Copper Nails and Sheath- 
ing, last sale 35$ dols. per pi , and stock small — . 
Paints, Oil, and Turpentine, the market supplied. 
— Ouleryand Hardware are dull and only saleable 
at auction at low prices.— Earthenware and Glass- 
ware, market overstocked. — Long Guns, 4 to <). 
pounders are saleable, and none In the market.— 
Muskets, large stock, and in little demand. 

Manilla, A pi il 4, 1840.— sales of Cotton Goods 
dui mg the week have been considerable, but m 
low prices, except for some of superior pattern ami 
Cloth of Colon led Goods. Ordinary and old styles 
are very low in price, and diflieultot sale, although 
stocks are getting reduced. Prices continue to 
give way in consequence of the anxiety of some 
holders to realize.— WoollcnR, no transactions.-- 
Metals: stocks of Iron are getting lower.— Copper 
Sheathing and Nails are wanted, and aKo sheet 
and Hoop Iron.— Exchange on England 4s. 7d. 

Hataeia, ApulA, 11140.— The market for Europe 
Piece Goods continues very dull. Stinks in the 
hands of the retail dealers are large, and demand 
exceedingly limned. 

Penang, Apnl 25.— The arrival of the Cneique 
adds nothing to our stoc k of Cotton manufactures. 
Long-clollis, a sale reported , market si cady. M.ul- 
dapollams. m rather model ate request Cambria, 
the inquiries at picsent hunted. Turkey Bed 
Cloth, stout qualities of good colours, inquired 
after, but no (ran .actions reported; noncat market. 
Handkerchiefs, considerable stocks still in the 
market.— Woollens; middling line qualities ot 
Spanish Stripes in demand, — Metals; no tninsic- 
tions. Pig Lead, limited unpiuv ; Sheet ditto, in 
01 casional demand. Authors and Cables, supplied. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, June ls40 


Stock 

Paper 


{ Transfer Loan of! 
lK35-3timterest nay- j-prem. 
able in England • • J 


Government Sec unties. 

Sell. Buy. 

Sa. Rs. 

10 H 11 8 
per emt. 

From Nos l,l r >|V Co.’sRs. 

Second 1 « 15,2<Nl accord- y prem. 3 8 5 8 

1’ ct - ( mg to Number ) 

Third or Bombay, 5 per cent.- prom. 5 4 5 8 

4 per cent disc. 3 8 4 0 

Bank Shares. 


Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4, IHHl) Prem 2,350 a 2,400 

Union Bank, Pm (Co Rs.l,()00; too a 315 

Agra Bank, Pm. (Co.’bRs.5iiO) 12(i a J25 

Bank of Bengal Kates. 

Discount on private bills, 3 months G per cent. 
Ditto on government and salary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

O 11 London, at fi months’ sight and 12 months' date 
—to buy, 1«. lljd. to 2s. ; to sell, 2*. to 2s. Id. 
per Co. ’8 Rupee. 


Madras , May 6, 1840. 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 1 to 4$ nrem. 

Ditto ditto last nve per cent —4$ prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent. — 4$ to 5 disc. 

Ditto New four percent,— 4$ to 5 disc. 

Tanjore Bonds— 10 disc 

Exchange. 

On London, at (j months sight— Is. Hid. per 

Madras Rupee 


Honibay, Jane - 0 , 1840 . 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, atti ino. sight, 2s, (Rd. to 2s. Id. 
per Rupee 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom- 
bay Its pc‘i loo Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom- 
bay lit. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Sec urlties. 

5 percent. Loan of 1825-2(1, 108 to 111.12 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Ditto of 1820 30, 111.12 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan ot 1832-33, 103-8 to 103.12 perch). 

Ditto oi 1835 30, (Co.’s Its.) 08 to 08.4 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 114 to 114.3 
Bom. Its. 


Singapore, April 80, 1 840. 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. 8d. per Sp. Dol. ; Private 
Bills, with shipping documents, ti mo. sight, 
4s. yd. per do.; Ditto, with ditto, 3 mo. sight, 
4s. 8d. to 4s. Od. per do. 

Macao , March 27, 1840, 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, 4s. 10$d.to5s. per 
Spanish Dollar. 

On Bengal, at 30 days, 222 Co.’s Rs., per 100 
Spanish Dols. 

On Bombay, Pm ate Bills, 30 days, — C’o.’aRs* 
per ditto. 

bycee Silver of Lintin, — per cent, prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 35, 1840. 


east-inuia and china produce. 

£. s. d. £. *. d • 

Coffee, Batavia cwt. 3 2 0 ® .114 0 

Samarang 2 3 0 — 2 H) 0 

Mysore 2 14 0 — 3 0 (> 

Sumatra 1 17 0 - 2 0 0 

Ceylon 3 0 0 - 3 fi « 

Mocha 5 10 0 - 7 10 0 

Cotton, Surat lh () o 3} — o o 51; 

Madras 0 o 31 - 0 O 5 

. Bengal 0 0 31 — 0 0 5 

. — Bouibon 

Drugs <St for Dying. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 3 0 0 — 11 0 « 

Amusecds, star 5 10 0 — 5 15 O 

Borax, Uefined 2 14 O — 2 10 O 

Unrefined 2 ^ O — ‘M0 O | 

Camphire, in tubs 10 10 O — 10 15 O J! 

Cardamoms, Malabar lb 0 2 1 — 0 2 0'; 

— Ceylon o oil — 0 1 3 1 

Cassia buds cwt. 4 15 0 — 5 5 0. 

Lignea 3 17 0 — 4 0 0 

Castor Oil ft) 0 0 21 — 0 0 (»J 

China Root cwt. 2 9 0 — 2 10 0 

Cubcbs 2 0 0 — 2 17 0 

Dragon’s Bloixl 2 10 0 — 21 0 0 

Hum Ammoniac, drop . . 0 10 o —12 o 0 
Arabic 1 5 0 — 3 10 0 


A6.safoptlda 


1 12 0 — 5 10 


Benjamin 3 10 0 

. Animi 3 10 0 

Oambogium 7 10 0 — 10 10 o 

. Myrrh 4 0 o — 14 0 0 , 

— Onbanum 1 2 0 — 2 111 0 , 

Kino 6 10 0 

Lac Lake tb 0 0 I — 

Dye 0 2 3 — 

. — Shell cwt. 2 0 0 — 

Stick I II 0 — 

Musk, China oz. 0 13 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt 0 H 0 — 

Oil, Cassia lb. 0 0 fi — 

. — Cinnamon oz. 0 2 fi — 

Cocoa-nut. cwt. 2 1 0 — 

Cajaputa .oz. o o .3} — 

■ Mate 0 0 2 


- 40 
II 10 


- 10 0 0 
0 0 7 
0 2 11 
4 0 0 
3 1.1 (I 
3 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 JO 0 
0 fi fi 


Mother-o'-Pearl > 

Shells, China / cwt< 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans .loo 

Rice, Bengal White... cwt. 

Patna 

Java 

! Safflower 

Sago lb. 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

'Silk, Bengal Novi lb 

| • 'hma Tsatlce 

I Canton 

Spites, Cinnamon 

' Cloves 

Mare 

Nutmegs 

Ginger ......cwt. 

Pepper, Illatk lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal ........ rwt. 

Siam and China 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java .... 

I Tea, IJohea lb 

, Congou 

, Sum hong 

, Caper • 

| Campoi 

, Twankay 

l'ekoe 

1 Hyson Skin 

1 1) son 

\ oung Hyson 

Imperial • • • 

(i unpowder 

Tin, Rama iwf. 

Toitoiseshcll .....lb 

Veiinilum tb 

W ax t wt. 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 


£. s. d. 


0 2 I 
0 3 I 

0 13 I 
0 18 

0 8 

1 15 

0 14 
0 18 

1 fi 

0 13 

1 2 
0 15 
(I 3 

0 0 1 
0 2 
0 3 

0 13 
0 0 
0 0 
4 2 

1 3 
3 11 
1 2 

0 2 * 
0 2 ; 
0 2 
0 2 

0 2 
0 2 


£. *. d, 

3 15 0 
0 4 10 
0 5 8 

0 15 0 

1 0 6 
0 13 0 
9 0 0 

0 lfi 0 

1 fi 0 
1 9 0 
1 0 0 
l 7 0 
0 18 0 
0 7 » 
0 2 11 
0 « 0 

0 fi 0 

1 4 0 
0 0 41 
0 1 « 

4 7 0 
- 1 8 fi 


1 9 0 
0 2 2 
0 2 10 | 


0 2 
o 7 


o 7 
fi 0 
II 5 
II 0 


3 14 
1 7 
o 7 
7 lo 
9 111 
14 0 


0 0 3 

Nutmegs 0 0 Hi — o I 0 

Rhubarb o 3 0 — «» 8 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt 2 10 0 — 2 12 o 

Senna lb o o .3} — o 2 3 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. o 15 o — I 10 0 

Bengal I 2 0 — 1 lo o 

Halls, in Sorts 

illder, Buffalo fb 0 0 31 

■ Ox and Cow 0 <i 5 

Indigo, Bengal, Flue Blue. . o 8 3 

Fine Purple 0 8 0 

■ — Fine Red Violet. ..... 0 7 fi 

- — Fine Violet ... 0 7 0 

■ — Mid. to good Violet • 0 5 9 m* o 

Hood Red Violet ... 0 7 3 0 

• Hood ViolctamICopper 0 5 3 -5 0 

■ — Mid. and ord. do 0 3 9 w 0 5 3 

Low consuming do. .. 0 3 0 X* 0 .3 9 

■ — Trash and low dust. . 0 0 fi ^ 0 2 0 

Madras 

- — Oude 0 1 5 0 4 11 


0 0 Id 
0 011 
0 9 0 1 
0 8 3 

0 7 9 

0 7 fi 

0 7 0 

0 7 fi 


AUSTRALASIA V PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 0 4\ — 

Oil, Fish tun 2fi 0 0 - 

Whalebone ton 115 0 0 - 

Wool, N. s. Wales, viz. 

' Combing tb 0 1 0 — 

Clothing 0 1 1 — 

V. 1). Land, viz 

Combing 0 1 0 — 

, Clothing 0 1 1 — 

SOI' I’ll AKHJCAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes.. cwt. 4 0 0 — 

Ostruh Feathcis, und . . lb 

Hum Arabic twt. 18 0 — 

Hides. Dry ft) 0 <1 .3} — 

Salted fi fi 4 — 

Oil, Palm twt. 1 lfi 0 — 

Ra.sins 

Wax 7 I'* 9 — 

Wine, Cape, Mad. ,1 m st pipe 15 II fi — 

Do. 2d Ar 3d quality . . 12 0 0 — 

Wood, Teak load 9 5 11 - 

Wool lb. 0 (I (I - 


- 0 II 53 

- 29 lfi fi 

- 120 0 0 

- 0 2 .3 
-022 

- 0 2 3 

- II 2 2 


2 10 0 
0 11 7 

0 0 fit 

1 17 if 

9 (I 0 
17 0 0 
14 II 0 
111 10 0 
I) 1 10 


PRICES OF SHARES, August ‘2<>, 1810. 


DOCKS. 

Kast and West-India . .. .(Stock). . . . 

(Stock).... 

J't.hatherine’s 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 
of. , 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 

l(Hl 

fill 

99} 

£. 

5 p. cent. 

3 p. cent. 
5 p. cent. 
41 p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 

£. 

2,012) 6fi7 

.3,2.38,011(1 

1,352,752 

& 1 
loo I 

£■ | 

— 1 June. Dec. 

— | June. Dec. 

— Jan. July 

— 1 5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 







5 April. 5 Oct. 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian) Agricultural) 

41 

1 10 0 

! 10,0(10 

100 

27} | 

Nov. 

South Australian 

I 3 pm. 

7i pm. 
s 

fi p. cent. 

14, (NX) 

20 

| 174 

1 Jan. July. 

Bank (Australasian) 

Bank (Union, of Australia) 

an Diemen’s Land Company 

8 p.eent. 
1 16 0 

5,(100 

1 20,090 

10,000 

40 

25 

100 

20 

17* 

1 Jan. July. 

| March. 


Wolff, Brothers, 23, Change Alley. 



( S8 .) *' 

SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 


Vernon (steams) 

1000 tons. Denny 

Sept. 0. 

Gravesend. 

Henry Tanner 

400 


Sept. 10. 

Gra\ esend. 

Henry Davidson 

600 


... Sept. 10. 


Zenobia , 

600 


.... Sept. 10. 


Monntstuart Elplunstone ... 

800 

Biddle 

.... Sept. 15. 


Edinburgh 

ni4 


... Sept. 15. 

Gravesend. 

Walmer Castle 

650 


Sept. 20. 


Thomas Grenville 

1000 

Thornhill 



FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 


Lord Lowther 

1400 


.... Sept. 25. 


FOR CAFE, ('EY LON, MADRAS, 

AND BENGAL. 


India (steamer) 

1200 


.... Sept. 15. 

Plymouth. 



FOR MADRAS. 



John Line* 

700 


... Sept. 8. 

Portsmouth. 

Lady Flora (troops) 

800 


.... Sept. 15. 


George Armstrong (troops) 

490 


.... Sept. 26. 




FOR BOMBAY. 



Earl of Balcarrus 

1500 


.... Sept. 5. 


Simon Taylor 

450 


.... Sept. 12. 


Berkshire 

600 


.... Sept. 30. 



FOR 

INDIA AND CHINA. 


George (he Fourth 

I4s38 

Ward 

.... Dec. 15. 




FOR CEYLON. 



Iris 

300 


.... Sept. 4. 


Morning Star 

245 


.... Sept. 15. 


Woolsington 

300 


.... Sept. 15. 




FOR BATAVIA. 



Erasmus 

250 


.... Sept. 2. 



FOR SINGAPORE. 



Vanguard 

237 


.... Sept. 3. 


Laidmans 

290 


.... Sept. 15. 




FOR CHINA. 



Folkstone 

410 


.... Sept. 20. 



FOR ST. HELENA. 



New Thomas 

150 


.... Sept. 3. 


FOR WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


Slains Castle 

504 


.... Sept. 10. 


Lady Nugent 

600 

— 

Oct. 10. 



• Touching at the Cape. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDR, 1840. 


Date of leaving 
London. 


Arrived at Bombay, 
(uid Suez, Aden, Ac.) 


rJ 


Arrived at 
Madras. 


CM 


Arrived at Calcutta. 
(In divisions). 


I 


, {vid Marseilles). , j 

Jan. 4, 1840 •••• Feb. 14 (per Senobia) 41 pr. Feb. 20 Feb. 24, March 1, Ac. 

! Fel). 4 March 13 (per HeteniceV 38 March 22 March 20, Ac. 

March 4 April 9 (per /itulanta)\ 36 April 17- ■ April 10, Ac. 

April 4 May 6 (per Vict<» ia)| 32 May 16 •• May 17» &c. 

May 4 Junel7 (per Ctreassian )| 44 | J 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid ManeiUcty on the 4th of September, and Wi 
Fafmouth on the 30th ditto. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, June 22. 

Ramsabuck Mullick v. De Souza and 
others,— This was “the opium case,’’ tried 
last sittings, in which a verdict was found 
with damages Co.’s Rs. 52,975. A rule 
nid, in the alternative, either for a new 
trial, or to reduce the damages, was now 
moved for by 

Mr. Leith, who contended, first, that 
the verdict at the trial ought to have been 
for the defendant. No sufficient consi- 
deration, moving to the defendant him- 
self, appeared upon the face of the 
guarantee, within the Statute of Frauds. 
Besides, all that the defendant undertook 
to do, was to guarantee the safe return 
of the proceeds of the consignment ; the 
only “ returns ” were the scrip or certifi- 
cate, and the guarantee, therefore, ap- 
peared to have been satisfied. 

The Court said, they had entertained 
no doubt at the trial upon the question 
that the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover some damages. The only difficulty 
was as to the amount. They should not, 
therefore, grant any rule upon this point. 

Mr. Leith . — Then as to the amount of 
damages, I submit that we are entitled to 
have the verdict reduced, if not to a no- 
minal sum, to an amount much less than 
the verdict as it now stands. The mea- 
sure of damages at the trial was calcu- 
lated according to the price paid for the 
opium in Calcutta. This estimate is ob- 
viously inapplicable. The question is, 
what sum would have been received by 
the plaintiff had the contract been duly 
performed. The cases of Startup v. 
Cortazzi, 2 Cromp. and ltoscoe’s Re- 
ports ; Brandt v. Boivlby, 2 Barn, and 
Adol. ; Boorman v. Nash, 9 Barn, and 
Cres., and other authorities, shew that 
the measure of damages must be regulated 
by the price obtainable for the goods at 
the place and time where and when the 
contract was to have been performed. The 
sum paid for the opium by the plaintiffs 
m Calcutta has nothing whatever to do 
with the question. 

The Court granted a rule to reduce the 
damages. 

July 2. 

I* the matter of Colonel Harvey. — This 
was a petition of appeal to the Supreme 
Court from an order of the Insolvent 
Court. 

In November 1838, an order was made 
by the Insolvent Court, that the peti- 
tioner, Col. Harvey, who had been ad- 
dnaiJowrn. N.S. Vol.33.No.130. 


judged entitled to the benefit of the Act 
should pay to Mr. J. W. Alexander, his 
assignee for the benefit of his creditors, 
one moiety of his accruing pay and al- 
lowances. Col. H. having since become 
entitled to receive “ command allow- 
ances,” a further order was made by the 
Insolvent Court, that one-half of the 
“ command allowances ” also should be 
paid over to the assignee. Against this 
second order Col. H. appealed. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Leith, for the ap- 
pellant. In the first place, the question 
arises whether the Court had any power or 
authority to make an order respecting an 
appointment not held by the insolvent at 
the time of the assignment. The words 
of the 27th section of the Insolvent Act 
are, “ If any insolvent, at the time of 
making the assignment, shall hold any 
public office, appointment, or benefice, 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical, &c., it 
shall be lawful for the Court to order the 
said insolvent to pay such proportion of 
his receipts therefrom to his assignee, as 
the Court shall think fit.” Now, in the 
present case, the appellant was not in the 
receipt of these allowances at the time of 
the assignment In the second place, the 
duty of a commandant of a regiment does 
not come within the terms “ public office, 
appointment, or benefice”’ And, lastly, 
it appears (and this is a question of 
fact not of law) that the “ com- 
mand allowances ” are given for a 
specific purpose, and are absolutely re- 
quired for the due and efficient discharge 
of the duties devolving upon an officer in 
command of a regiment. If the officer is 
deprived of half of these allowances, he 
must resign the command, because the 
remaining receipts would not suffice to 
meet the unavoidable expences attendant 
upon the office. 

The Advocate-general , in support of the 
order.— The question of law does not 
arise at all ; for it appears that the peti- 
tioner was the commandant of his regi- 
ment up to the time of the adjudication, 
although he then ceased to draw the al- 
lowances. It is no new appointment, 
therefore, but the same appointment with 
increased allowances. 

Sir E. Ryan said, that the only ques- 
tion about which the Court had any doubt 
was, as to the nature of these “ command 
allowances.” 

The Advocate-general, said, it did not at 
all appear that the allowances were in- 
tended for, or necessarily applied to, a 
specific purpose. No doubt, if a parti- 
cular sum was drawn by an officer for a 
particular purpose, and could not be ap« 
(M) 
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plied in any other way (as in the case of 
“ band allowances "), the Court would 
not deduct any portion of it ? but if it 
was merely the established custom that 
the officer in command of a regiment 
should expend certain sums in giving- en- 
tertainments, this was certainly not such 
a necessary specific application of the 
allowances as to exempt them from the 
usual deductions for the benefit of cre- 
ditors. 

Sir E. Ryan.— We think that nothing 
appears before us to exempt these allow- 
ances from the deduction of one moiety. 
Even under the first order, we consider 
that a moiety of the allowances would 
have sufficiently passed to the as-ignee ; 
but it is right and proper that a Iresh 
order should be made with respect to any 
increase of pay or receipts, in order that 
the party muy have an opportunity of 
showing, if he is able, that the additional 
receipts are of such a nature that they 
ought not to lie subjected to the deduc- 
tion. The petitioner may yet come in 
and shew this, if he can, in the Court 
below. I may mention, that the rule 
upon which the Insolvent Court has 
latterly acted, in regulating deductions 
from military pay and allowances, was 
furnished by the highest authorities upon 
the question. A letter on the subject 
was addressed by the clerk ot the Insol- 
vent Court, by the direction of the judges, 
to the military secretary of Government ; 
and in reply, the rates of deduction sug- 
gested were, in the case ot subalterns, 
one-third of the pay and allowances, and 
in the case of captains and field-officers, 
one-half. The order of the Insolvent 
Court will stand confirmed, but without 
costs. 

July 6. 

Ramsabuck Midlick v. De Souza and 
others. 

The Advocate- General and Mr. Clarke 
showed cause against a rule nisi, ob- 
tained by Mr, Leith, for the reduction of 
damages. The criterion taken at the 
trial was the original cost of the opium in 
Calcutta. This was the proper criterion ; 
— nay, the Court might reasonably have 
given higher damages, by adding ihe in- 
terest of the money and the shipping 
charges. It was contended on the other 
side that the verdict ought to be reduced 
to nominal damages, because no distinct 
evidence had been given of the price of 
opium obtainable in China at the time 
when the contract ought to have been 
performed. The consequence of this 
would be, that the party guilty of a breach 
of contract would be a gainer by his 
wrongful act. He still had the “scrip” 
in his possession ; and he might sell this 
for some price at all events, nay, even 
ultimately obtain the whole prime cost 
of the opium. No fixed rule for measuring 


damages for breach of contract could be 
laid down. Each case must be ruled by 
its own peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. Leith (with whom was Mr. Mor - 
ton ) in support of the rule. The contract 
in this case was this : “ we hereby gua- 
rantee safe returns of consignment,” and 
that the opium -should be sold imme- 
diately on arrival at Lintin. The breach 
of ihe contract, for which the action was 
brought, was for not selling immediately 
on arrival and remitting proceeds of such 
sale, whatever might be the amount, in 
specie or Government hills. Then the 
question was, supposing that the contract 
had been strictly performed, and the agent 
at Lintin had sold immediately on arrival, 
what price could have been then obtained 
tor the opium, for it is the safe return of 
this only that is guaranteed, and not what 
the opium when sold would realize, at the 
cost price. 

The learned counsel then recited the 
before-mentioned cases, to shew that the 
rule in assessing damages, in analogous 
cases, was— that the criterion for mea- 
suring the damages for breach of contract 
is the price which the goods would have 
fetched at the time when the contract wag 
broken. By reference to the evidence of 
Dwarkauauth Tagore, it would be found 
that prices were merely nominal when 
this opium arrived at Lintin. Therefore, 
the verdict ought to he for nominal 
damages only. But ll the Court thought 
that there was sufficient evidence to show 
that some sales were effected at Lintin, 
which he, the learned counsel, was wil- 
ling to admit, but at a considerable loss 
to the shipper, as sworn to by Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore, then it is quite clear, by 
giving plaintiff the amount originally paid 
for the opium in Calcutta, the Court 
would be making the guarantee a con- 
tract of insurance against lo&s in the specu- 
lation, instead ol a guarantee that the 
proceeds of sale, whatever that might 
be, should be remitted, which it only 
amounted to, and giving the amount of 
purchase money to the plaintiff would be 
putting him in a better position than if 
the contract had been performed, and in 
a better position than the other shippers 
of opium purchased at the January sale, 
who, according to the evidence on the 
trial, had not been able to realize the 
invoice prices. The only evidence 
which the plaintiff had given of the price 
— and it was on him to prove distinctly 
the value at the time of the breach— was 
that when the bad news came from Chinai 
about June, opium fell here to about 
Rs. 200 — shewing the fall in China to be 
great— and that the opium scrip had been 
then sold in China for from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 400 per chest. This was the whole 
of the evidence of the market-price of the 
drug which the plaintiff had produced. He, 
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therefore, submitted that the verdict ought 
to be reduced either to nominal damages 
or to Rs. 200 per chest, the price in June, 
hem which the price at Lintin might be 
presumed, or from Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 per 
chest, which was the market value of the 
scrip, which was received by the agent 
in China from Capt. Elliot, and which 
defendant had offered to give to plaintiff 
on account of the proceeds of the consign- 
ment. 

(The Court deliberated a long time, 
and were apparently somewhat puzzled ) 

Ryan, C. J. — At the time of the trial, 
we said we thought the question of 
damages one of difficulty. The rule is 
correctly stated by defendants’ counsel 
on the cases cited. It is of course on 
the plaintiff to prove his case and the 
damages. The contract was not fulfilled, 
the opium having been given up to Capt. 
Elliot, who gave the scrip. The ques- 
tion is, what would the plaintiff have 
obtained if the contract had been per- 
formed ? This was lor him to have proved, 
and the evidence was not at ull satisfac- 
tory. A witness stated that 300 chests 
had been sold to make up the deficiency 
in the quantity required ; this was no 
criterion of the market price, having been 
purchased for a particular reason. Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore proves that some sales 
took place at Lintin, and therefore nomi- 
nal damages cannot he given, hut evidence 
is given by him that, on news arriving 
from China, opium went down here to Rs. 
200, and that the scrip sold from Rs 300 
to Rs 400. This is the evidence afforded 
us, We have given the original price ot 
the opium before guarantee entered into. 
Certainly, this was not correct, as the 
defendants were not insurers of the opium 
but the proceeds. We cannot give no- 
minal damages, and we think the fairest 
way is to take the highest rate given tor 
8crip, Rs. 400. Then there is the ques- 
tion whether we ought to allow a set-off 
of freight and commission, As interest 
would be chargeable on the Rs. 400 from 
the time when it ought to lmve arrived 
here in due course, and, as we do not give 
the interest, we shall not give the defen- 
dants freight and commission, but set off 
the one against the other. 

Damages reduced from Rs. 805 to 
Rs. 400 per chest. Each party to pay 
his own costs. 

This will reduce the whole damages to 
about Rs. 27,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CANALS FOR IRRIGATION. 

So far back as 1836, Capt. Cautley exa- 
mined the west bank of the Ganges, and 
finding a branch itream, called the liood- 
nee- Gung, ran parallel with the main 
rite#, -he followed its course, in hopes of 
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making it available as the bead of a canal. 
On reaching a place called Badshapoor ’ 
some miles from Hurdwar, he ran a line 
of levels westward, and found his expec- 
tations frustrated by a sudden rise of 
about eighty feet to the summit of the 
high bank, which here hounded the Kadir 
to the west He was unable at the time 
further to prosecute the plan, but he stiU 
cherished the idea that, by keeping higher 
up, and, as it were, hugging the skirts of 
the lulls, he might discover a line suffi- 
ciently elevated to enable him to reach 
the high land of the Dooab at a point 
considerably further north. These views 
met with warm encouragement from Lord 
Auckland, during the seasons of 1838 
and 1839, when his lordship was in these 
provinces. Capt. Cautley has now been 
able to prosecute and complete his in- 
quiries, and is gratified with the prospect 
ot most complete success. He proposes 
to lead off his canal from a spot between 
Hurdwar and Kunkhtil, about half a mile 
distant from the former ; it will thence 
follow a somewhat tortuous couise till it 
reaches the high land of the Dooab near 
the village of Roorkce, about nineteen 
miles distant from the canal head, in a 
direction about south and by west, very 
little below the parallel of Saharunpore. 
This is the only difficult part of the under- 
taking ; but hei c the obstacles are of no 
small magnitude. Three lines of drainage 
have to he crossed, where the Puthri, 
Iiutmoo, and Solum nullahs carry off the 
waters of the tract to the northward Irom 
the crest of the Sevvaith lunge. The first, 
the Puthri river, is inconsiderable, and is 
crossed without any works of magnitude. 
The Rutmoo and its tributary, the Blm- 
gulcea, arc travel sed by a large dam, of 
puckuh masonry, similar to those eon- 
stmeted on the Dooab canal. The Solani 
is crossed by a fine aqueduct of nine arches, 
each fifty-six feet span, thus leaving a 
clear water way below ol 504 feet. These 
woiks are estimated to cost ten lakhs of 
rupees, and tor this sum a discharge will 
be obtained of 1,000 cubic feet in a second. 
The discharge on the Dooab canal oppo- 
site Saharunpore, where the irrigation 
commences, is 400 cubic feet in a second, 
but this is found sufficient to iirigate a 
hundred miles length of country; hence 
it is reasonably conjectured, that the 
stream at Rooikee is more than sufficient 
to water the country as far as Mynpooree, 
which is about 230 miles distant. From 
Rooikee the line already surveyed runs 
some miles to the eastward of Rajpoor, 
and to the west of Sirdhanah, some miles 
to the west of Meerut, underand to the 
east of Moradnagur, a little to the east of 
Secundra and Bolundshahur, close under 
and to the east of Kooijah (here almost 
touching the east Calee Nuddee), thence 
near AUygurh and Coel on their west, a 
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little below wbicb latter town it divides 
into two branches on either side of the 
river Kinde. The eastern branch runs 
“between Akberabad and Bijeygurh, close 
to Secundra, and on its west a little to the 
west of Nundoulee, some miles to the 
west of Suckeet, till it terminates a few 
miles to the west of Mynpooree. The 
western branch again comes a little to the 
east of Assain close under Awa, and on 
the west, down to the termination just 
on the west of Giroul. The works below 
Roorkee are easy and simple, and are es- 
timated to cost about five or six lakhs. 

This, however, is only a specimen of 
what may be effected. If a sufficiency of 
water be brought to Roorkee, the Ganges 
on one side and the Hindun and Jumna 
on the other, are the only limits to irriga- 
tion . — Agra Uhhbar, June 13. 

A writer in a Calcutta paper endea- 
vours to shew that the benefits expected 
to flow from this grand project are illu- 
sory. He sets forward a fearful array of 
difficulties to be overcome : vast ravines 
running from fifty to sixty miles in ex- 
tent, and during the rains hecoming the 
channels of furious torrents ; the fluc- 
tuating face of the country, evidenced by 
the ruins of bridges of solid masonry, 
from beneath which the rivers they were 
built over have passed away and disap- 
peared. 


abkaree, although it is levied specially 
“ for the good order and civil govern, 
ment of Calcutta,” unless the town is 
also charged with the magistrates’ salaries 
and contingent expenses, amounting to 
about the same sum. The population of 
the town, according to Capt. Birch’s cen- 
sus, is, males, 144893; females, 84,812 ; 
total, 229,705. ’nie proportion of deaths 
3*13 per cent. The number of people 
who enter and leave the town daily, be- 
tween 4 a.m. and 1 1 p m. is 177,000, ac- 
cording to the same authority, 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


The following are the numbers of 
deaths amongst the native community of 
the city : 


Hindoos 8,290 

Mussulmans ■ 1,009 

Hindoos 15,138 

Mussulmans • 2,385 

Hindoos 11,107 

Mussulmans •• 1,900 
Hindoos •<••6,873 
Mussulmans 1,229 

Hindoos 0,366 

Mussulmans 1,515 

Hindoos 7,197 

Mussulmans .• 1,307 

Hindoos 9,802 

Mussulmans .. 1,514 

Hindoos 6,570 

Mussulmans •• 1,405 


| 9,308 In 1832. 
} 17,523 in 1833. 
} 13,007 in 1834. 
} 8,102 in 1835, 
} 7,881 in 1830. 
} 8,474 in 1837- 
} 11,316 in 1838. 
} 7.075 in 1839. 


capt. l’EMBFRTON. 


CALCUTTA POLICE. 

Mr. Macfarlan, the chief magistrate, 
has published a pamphlet on the past and 
present state of the Calcutta police. After 
giving a brief survey of the history of the 
institution of the Calcutta police, from 
the days of Mr. Holvvell, he proceeds to 
a specification of ‘‘ the funds for the 
maintenance of the police in all its 
branches, and the means of collection.” 
These funds were raised by assessment, 
which was levied, according to Act of 
Parliament, by justices in session, until 
1830, when the system was greatly alter- 
ed. " The Government then appointed a 
collector, and directed that the chief 
magistrate should specially see to the tax 
being duly realized such is the system 
to the present date. The assessment and 
Other local funds, as enumerated below, 
have yielded, on an average of eight years 
(1830 to 1838 inclusive) the annual sum 
(jet) of Co. Rs. 4,25,515, viz. 

Awewment (net) 2,30,380 

Abkaree 1,70,425 

Fees 70.214 

Fines 6,694 

Escheats 2,082 

Chowringhee Plain .... 4,800 

Gran of public tanks • • 200 

Hide* 720 

Total .... Ra. 4,25,515 

Of these funds, the chief magistrate 
thinks that the town has no claim to the 


We regret much to announce the death 
of Capt. R. B. Pemberton, of the 44th 
N 1., officiating agent to the Governor- 
general at Moorshedabad. This melan. 
choly occurrence took place ut his resi- 
dence in Berhampore, on the night of the 
2Gth inst. Capt. Pemberton had been ill 
for many months, but rallied; and his de- 
votion to his duties ha 1 *, we fear, hurried 
him to a premuture grave. Few men in 
this country ever earned for themselves 
more of the esteem of all classes of the 
community where tlmy were stationed 
than our late lamented agent. As a man 
of talent, sound judgment, most laborious 
habits (too laborious alas ! ), and sincere 
integrity, his decease must be felt by the 
Government. Ot a most pleasing address, 
Rffable, hospitable, and foremost in the 
promotion of whatever could, among a 
limited society, promote sociality, his de- 
parture has made a gap not easily sup- 
plied. But it is amongst those over whom 
lie had any power that his loss will be 
more severely felt. Justice, rigid justice, 
was the predominapt feature of his cha- 
racter. lie judged and acted for himself. 
Not the most virulent malice, determined 
on effecting its purposes, concealed albeit 
under the veil of practised hypocrisy and 
acknowledged ingenuity, could bias him 
against any individual, let his station be 
ever so humble, and let him have never so 
many enemies of his (Capt. P.’s) onjer* 
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Before condemning he would investigate; 
and more than one individual, within our 
own knowledge, has had reason to rejoice 
at the day that he was kept under Capt. 
Pemberton’s control. To the extent of 
his means his charities were magnificent: 
neither his purse nor his influence was 
0«r wanting whemjtbey could serve an 
object worthy of his sympathy. Of his 
public services on the eastern frontier it 
would be presumption in us to speak. 
Capt. Pemberton has left behind him a 
widow and five young children to mourn 
their irreparable loss. His age was forty- 
two years . — Moorshedabad iSangbud Pat- 
tree, June 27. 

It is with great concern we record the 
death of this very estimable officer. His 
truly Christian character gave lustre to 
his natural endowments and public ser- 
vices, and of itself rendered him a most 
valuable member of society. lie has be- 
nefited the state chiefly by geographical 
and statistical researches on the new 
frontier that was given to our territories 
by the Burmese war. Five or six years 
he held an important post in Munipore ; 
and he was afterwards associated withCapt. 
Jenkins (for some time past the Gover- 
nor-general’s agent in Assam) in an ex- 
tensive tour of observation through Assam, 
Sylhet, Cacliar, and Munipore, together 
with the mountains which separate the 
parallel valleys of the Brumhapootra and 
the Sooma, and also through Arraean 
and the Tenasserim provinces. The re- 
sults of this tour and of Major Pember- 
ton’s inquiries, when a icsident on the 
frontier, were embodied in his Report to 
Government on the North-east Frontier, 
which was printed, but not published, 
four years ago. We fear the Report is 
now lost to the world ; and deeply is it 
to be regretted it should be so. More 
recently, Major Pemberton was sent on 
a mission to Bootan, and was thereby 
enabled to continue his survey of the 
frontier. Happily the report of this mis- 
sion has been given to the world without 
reserve. He was a genuine philanthro- 
pist, who looked on the moral and phy- 
sical evils which afflict his species with 
enlightened compassion, and who ex- 
posed them only that they might be re- 
lieved. It is for this reason we lament so 
deeply that his researches in a field so 
new and interesting arc allowed to lie 
concealed in some office shelves, where 
their very existence is likely to be for- 
gotten.— Friend of India, July 2. 

indigo raosrECTS. 

In our June report we mentioned that 
appearances indicated aruinymontb ; this 
has proved correct, for from that period 
to the 5J5th ult. we had a succession of 
with incessant heavy rain. Hopes 


were entertained that this weather had 
not extended far into the country; but 
We regret to say, that accounts have been 
received from nearly all the districts in 
Bengal of considerable damage done, and 
we anticipate still more gloomy accounts 
from the rising of the rivers, which, until 
lately, had been very low ; they are now 
rising with rapidity, and many planters 
are obliged to commence cutting to pre- 
vent loss : the plant has been so washed, 
that the produce is reported to be very 
deficient. Tirhoot has hitherto had ex- 
ceedingly fine prospects, but our last ad- 
vices inform us of a change for the worse, 
and it is very doubtful if that district will 
turn out any thing equal to the quantity 
which the planters had previously ex- 
pected. 

The accounts from lower Bengal are 
particularly unfavourable: Jessore, Fur- 
reedpore, Patna, and Bhauglepore have 
suffered greatly ; even with a favourable 
change of weather, those districts cannot 
calculate on more than two-thirds of last 
year’s production. The prospects in the 
Benares provinces are fur from good, 
Koontee having been seriously injured by 
long drought, and the rains having set in 
heavily will interfere with this year’s sow- 
ings. It can hardly be expected, there- 
fore, that the districts can yield any thing 
near last year’s quantity. The weather, 
during the last week in June and the few 
first days in this month, has been fine ; 
since then it has ngain become unsettled. 

If we might venture on any prediction at 
this date, we should say it is extremely 
doubtful whether this season can reach an 
average crop: if the rivers do not keep 
back there is no chance of it, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that it can- 
not under any circumstances reach last 
year’s. The total exports up to this date 
are 1,16,400. and the stock remaining in 
Calcutta about 5,400, consisting of Oudes, 
mostly of the lowest description; thus 
showing last crop to be 1,21,800 maunds. ' 
We mention the amount of last year’s crop 
at this late period, as false statements are 
put forth that it was 1,27,000, and which, 
if believed, might affect injuriously those 
interested in the article. — Englishman , 
July 6. 

EDUCATED NATIVE YOUTHS. 

The number of well-educated and 
wealthy Hindu youths in and about Cal- 
cutta is now very considerable, and the 
question which seriously suggests itself 
to a reflecting mind is, what part will 
they enact in the promotion of their 
country’s welfare when they attain to the 
right of manhood and heirship. This is a 
far more serious matter than it may appear 
to a superficial observer. These young 
men will, in a few years, be the leading 
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members of society : how will they lead 
it? They will not, cannot follow in the 
footsteps of their less educated and more 
idolatrous fathers. They will doubtless 
aspire after the character of liberals ; they 
will seek to imitate the habits of the 
western aristocracy— we would fain hope 
their virtues. The circles into which 
they have been thrown, however, almost 
destroys that hope. Gambling, horse- 
racing, dinners, inebriation, and the like, 
are, we fear, too intimately bound up with 
their western associations to leave much 
room for the hope that they will be found 
taking the lead, or even aiding others, in 
effecting practical reform in Hindu so- 
ciety.— Cal Christ. Obs. 


THE COOLY REPORT. 

The Cooly Report is at length before 
the public. It contains little that was 
not known before. We gather from it, 
that the traffic in mankind was carried 
on long previously to its being under the 
regulation of the police ; and that since 
that period, notwithstanding the strictest 
surveillance, the poor victims to slave- 
dealing interests have been the subjects of 
all kinds of trickery and oppression, com- 
mencing with their decoyment by wily 
duffudars from their native hills, carried 
on under different forms, until they are 
landed at Mauritius, where they airive 
penniless and strangers in a strange land, 
without a knowledge of the language and 
laws of the country to which they have 
been exported, and thus placed perfectly 
at the disposal of the humane sugar- 
planters of Mauritius. 1 1 were impossible 
for us to go through the mass of evidence 
contained in the Report, or to trace the 
tortuous iniquity of the whole system in 
our narrow limits ; suffice it to say, that 
pn the testimony of this Report alone, 
which we think does not contain a tithe 
of the evils which might have been ad- 
duced, while it details all the good— on 
the testimony of this Report alone— the 
Cooly trade can never be sanctioned by 
the British Parliament without indicting 
irreparable injury on the natives of this 
country.— Christ. Advocate, 


INUNDATIONS. 

The lands to the southward of Calcut- 
ta, we are informed by an eye-witness, 
«re, with few exceptions, entirely flooded, 
and the crops irremediably destroyed. 
Many of the inhabitants are already re- 
duced to a state of extreme indigence, 
and have no resources upon which to de- 
pend during the forthcoming season. 
That an appeal will shortly be made in 
their favour, to those beneficiently dis- 
posed, vve doubt not. Neither do we 


entertain the slightest' fears in regard to 
that appeal not meeting-with a ready and 
liberal reply. 

In the lands to the westward of Dia- 
mond Harbour, the same scene of dis- 
tress and suffering is every where visible. 
Whole tractB are lying under water, and 
the crops are literally rotting in the 
ground. We are much pained to hear, 
from an authority on which we may con- 
fidently rely, that seven villages have 
been swept away by the floods, and the 
miserable inhabitants constrained to fly 
for refuge to towns more favoured on ac- 
count of their higher locality. 

The road from Diamond Harbour to 
Calcutta is, wc are sorry to understand, 
nearly impassable. Mr. Davenport has 
officially brought the circumstances to 
the notice of the proper authorities, who 
will, we trust, remedy the evil now ex- 
perienced, consequent on the tardiness in 
conveying the dawk.— Comm. Adv.,June 
29. 

Extract from a letter from Benares : 
“ We have hud a flood here, unprecedent- 
ed, I believe, in the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant . the Buma overflowed its 
banks, and inundated a part of canton- 
ments. Many stables and other out-of- 
fices have been washed down. On the 
25th, the water rose to witliin a veiy few 
feet ot the centre arch of the bridge, lead- 
ing fioin the cantonments to the civil 
lines. The bridge has stood the pres- 
sure, which must have been tremendous, 
most gallantly.” — Englishman , Jvhj .3. 

From the immense quantities of rain 
that have fallen in Calcutta and the Up- 
per Provinces, during the past month, 
very disastrous consequences, we fear, 
may be anticipated. Accounts of the 
liver rising in various quarters have 
reached us. During the past and present 
days, a great rise has taken place here 
also, in the waters of the river, and we 
greatly fear, it we have much more of 
such heavy rain as has lately fallen, that 
many of the stations in the Upper Pro- 
vinces will he inundated, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta too will hardly escape 
the sume misfortune. — Cour., July 4. 

The inundation occasioned by the fail- 
ure of those apologies for bunds along the 
Darnoodah, has laid waste a lurge tract of 
country, and driven the natives from their 
homes. From Amptah, northward for 
twenty-five miles, a width of from two to 
five miles, nothing is to be seen hut trees 
and tops of houses. The crops are entire- 
ly destroyed— a large portion of indigo. 
In some of the villages, the inhabitants 
had hung their children in baskets to the 
branches of the trees, on which some of 
the adults too had taken roost. The dis- 
tress the poor people are suffering is 
great ; they are complaining bitterly, but 
they are themselves, in gome measure* to 
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14ame< The breaches occurred on the 
94th. On the 26th the river rose again, 
and did considerable damage to the bunds 
on the Damoodah, which put the resi- 
dents of Burdwan in a terrible fright : in 
the middle of the night of the 24th, they 
heard the rushing of the water as it came 
down the banks, and expected a repetition 
of the disasters of 1834, when the bunds 
gave way immediately west of the station, 
and laid the whole country under water. — 
Englishman , July 9. 

The couptry about Culmeejole is com- 
pletely under water; all communication 
between the station and the out divisions 
is stopped. The country has not been 
in such a state since 1823. It is entirely 
laid waste, with marks of violence, from 
Midnapore to Turn look. 

NATIVK STATES. 

Afghanistan . — The following details of 
the expedition against the Ghilzies, under 
Capt. Anderson, of the Artillery (the 
troops being the Shah’s), are given in the 
Deud Gazette, from the pen of an officer 
engaged in the affair: — 

“ The whole Ghilzie country has been 
for some time in a state of insurrection, the 
rebels cutting off our dawks, and robbing 
every kafila which passes between Cati- 
daliar and t’abul. In consequence of 
this, a small party of cavalry, under Cap- 
tains Tayler, ot the Kuropean Regiment, 
and Walker, of the 4th Local Jlorse, 
made a bold push into the centre of the 
country, and endeavoured to seize Sultan 
Muhomed and the Gooroo, who are the 
the ex-chiefs of the country, and leaders of 
the rebels. They, however, received no- 
tice of their approach, and fled into the 
Hazaree mountains, but soon returned 
with a large number of followers, causing 
the cavalry party to fall back on Killat-e- 
Ghilzie, where they were joined by a de- 
tachment of 200 foot and 150 cavalry 
proceeding to Cabul, under Capt. Cod- 
rington. Gen. Nott, having received in- 
telligence that a large force of Ghilzies 
had assembled to attack them, despatched 
to their succour the 5th Regiment of 
the Shah’s Infantry, and four guns of the 
Horse Artillery, the whole under the 
command of Capt. W. Anderson of the 
Bengal Artillery. We marched from 
Candahar on the 7th May, and after se- 
veral forced marches, came up to, and 
formed a junction with, the united par- 
ties of Tayler and Codrington, on the 
14th, near Narrak, where we halted on 
the following day. At 4 a.m. of the 16th, 
we proceeded on towards Tazee, where 
the enemy were reported to be collected 
in great force. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent a sudden surprise. The 
artillery, preceded by an advance guard of 
9»yalry, went in front, covered on each 


flank by the grenadier and light companies 
of the 5th Regiment, under Lieut. Spence; 
next followed the 5th Regiment, com* 
manded by Capt. Woodbum, behind them 
the baggage, and lastly Codrington’s par- 
ty, forming the rear-guard. The cavalry 
were detached in two parties to a consi- 
derable distance on either flank, the one 
on the right under Walker, wa9 directed, 
to push on towards the fort of Goomdee, 
to cut off the enemy, should they retreat, 
as was expected, in that direction. 

“We had not proceeded more than five 
miles, our roads winding along the foot of 
some sand hills, with a deep ravine on its 
right, when we came suddenly upon the 
enemy, at least from 2,500 to 3,000 in 
number, in a very strong position, their 
cavalry on thecrest of a hillabout500 yards 
distant, arid their infantry concealed behind 
the shoulder of the hill, and in the ravine, 
which also ran along its base. Capt. An- 
derson immediately formed his battery in 
echellon, on the crest cf the hill on our 
side of the ravine, despatching the right 
flanking company to clear the ravine of 
the enemy’s skirmishers, who had com- 
menced a galling fire on our party. The 
5th regiment formed on the right of the 
aitillery, and the grenadier company, with 
a few cavalry, under Lieut. Spence, on 
the extreme left. The moment the guns 
were in position, a well directed and de- 
structive fire was opened upon them, and 
the action became general. After this 
bad continued for about half an hour, the 
enemy deployed to the right and left, and 
made attacks on Capt. Woodburn’s and 
Lieut. Spence’s positions; but in crossing 
the plain to get to them, they were ex- 
posed to a heavy fire of shrapnel and 
grape, which killed great numbers. In 
the charge on Spence’s position, the Gil- 
zie cavalry showed the greatest courage; 
they came down twice in a body of at least 
200, many of them riding up into the 
centre of his company, and dying on the , 
men’s bayonets. At this crisis, affairs 
were in a very perilous state, for had they 
succeeded in turning the company, they 
would have got in rear of the guns, ana 
captured the whole baggage, and had it 
not been for the steady gallantry of Lieut 
Spence and his subadar, Soorrat, also of 
the 20th N. I., the position must have 
been turned. The subadar killed one of 
the leaders with his own sword, and set 
a distinguished example to the men. 

“ In the mean time, Capt. Codrington 
and Lieut. Haughton pushed on their 
two companies down to the river, on the 
extreme right clearing the ravine. The 
5th infantry advanced at the same time, and 
the rout of the enemy soon became gene- 
ral ; during their retreat and while they 
were crossing the river Tumuk, Turner 
kept up an incessant fire upon them, and 
killed many. At the same time, Capt. 
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Tayler’s party fell upon them, and cut up, 
at least, forty or fifty, he killing two or 
three with his own hands, and making a 
great many prisoners. Walker was un- 
fortunately too far a-head, and did not 
hear the firing, nor knew we were en- 
gaged, till late in the morning, but on his 
way back he scoured the country, and 
^killed many of the fugitives. 

M Our loss has been rather severe— a 
jemadar and eight men were killed, and 
upwards of fifty wounded, some mortally 
and many severely. On the whole, con- 
sidering that our force was not more than 
1,200 and the enemy at least double 
our number, and that not a man of ours 
(entirely composed of the shah's contin- 
gent, with the exception of forty of the 
4th Local Horse) had ever seen a shot 
fired before, the result may be considered 
very satisfactory. We have killed, at least, 
two hundred of the enemy (the country 
for miles is covered with dead men and 
horses), and we must have wounded, at 
least, double that number, besides taking 
many prisoners. The men behaved un- 
commonly well for ruw levies, and I was 
particularly struck with the spirit of the 
artillery, who are mere boys; they seemed 
delighted with the business and fought 
quite core amore. 

“The fight continued about an hour, 
ufter which we continued our march to 
Tazee, where we have been obliged to 
halt in consequence of want of carriage 
for the wounded. The enemy are reported 
to be again collecting in great force at 
some distance a-head of us.” 

The other expedition met with equal 
success. A force, consisting of the 2d 
N. I. , two troops 2d light cavalry, three 
9-pounders, and two mortars, marched 
from Cabul on the 22d May, under Col. 
Wallace, towards Ghuznee, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the force as- 
sembling under Major- Gen. Nott, to 
rout out the rebels. The force arrived 
safely at Ghuznee, and left it on the 31st, 
re-inforced by two companies from the 
recruit depbt attached to the force in the 
service of Shah Shooja, the l9t regiment 
of cavalry, two 6-pounders horse artillery, 
and Lieut. Pigou, commanding the de- 
tachment of sappers. The route was di- 
rect to Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and the force 
was directed, as it proceeded, to blow up 
and destroy all fortified places supposed 
capable of defence. The route was t rid 
Musliahie, Khunabagh, Oba Kharez, and 
Mhookah, From the latter, a detach- 
ment, composed of cavalry, artillery, 
sappers, and infantry, made a night march 
to surprise Marroo’s fort. The followers 
only of this chief were in the action at 
Itaee, while Wballoo was there in person, 
and made himself most active and conspi- 
cuous. Fearing the detachment might 
not reach Its destination early enough, 


Col. Wallace pushed on with the cavalry 
only, accompanied by Lieut. Nicolson, 
who is in political charge of the Ghrlzie 
country. The fort was invested at Dtu 
core, and the main body of the cavalry 
moving towards the gate, Nicolson (to 
whose exertions the success of the enter- 
prise is mainly to be attributed) preceded 
the column with his guides, and, strange 
to say, saw the gate opened by the nephew 
of Marroo, who was not aware that any 
force was at hand, and was immediately 
taken prisoner by Nicolson, while a party 
of dismounted cavalry took possession of 
the killah. No resistance was attempted, 
and on entering the fort it was found oc- 
cupied chiefly by the female portion of the 
family of the rebel chief, who were treated 
kindly and their property secured to 
them. The fort was then dismantled, 
and the bastions blown up ; after which, 
the detachment returned to camp, which 
was found pitched at Jugharra, having 
completed a march of upwards of thirty 
miles. Col. Wallace has directed Capt. 
Anderson's detachment to join him, when 
the force will amount to 2,500 men, after 
the departure of the Shah’s 2d cavalry 
and 300 men of Capt. Craigie’s corps 
towards Cabul, their original destination. 

Mhookah is upwards of 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; Jugharra a 
little less. The fact that blankets and 
quilts cannot be dispensed with here, 
even in June, will enable our readers to 
draw a tolerably accurate contrast be- 
tween Hindoostan and Ghilzie land. 
The valley, in which the detachment is 
earrying on operations, is covered with 
snow for at least five months in the year, 
while such things as punkahs, tatties, 
and musquitoes are scarcely within the 
recollection of the very troops that were 
on the banks of the Sutlege only a few 
months ago, and now actively employed 
after a long and arduous march through 
the Sikh territories, in a country were 
they may see the grains, the flowers, the 
wood, and especially the fruits, of Old 
England in abundance. 

This success, added to the defeat and 
dispersion of a large body of the Gbil- 
zies, by Capt. Anderson, on the 16th 
May, has produced a temporary calm in 
this quarter. 

The Delhi Gazette says: — “The force 
under Col. Wallace is, we hear from 
Cabul, likely to break up shortly, and re- 
turn to cantonment. It has been much 
augmented since Capt. Anderson’s de- 
tachment joined, and now is said to ex- 
ceed 3,000 fighting men. Several forts, 
the strong holds of rebel chiefs, have 
been demolished, without resistance on 
the part of the enemy, who, indeed, is 
not to be found, and Sultan Mahormned 
Khan, the principal rebel chief) has fled 
with only a few followers, Wballoo 
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Khan and Marroo Khan, as well as a 
nephew of the latter, all rebel chiefs, are 
captives. We are sorry to hear, that it 
was found necessary to behead some of 
the rebels in camp ; the consequence, it 
is said, of unconditional surrender.” 

Letters from Cabul, to the 14th June, 
mention that Capt. Burt, of the Engi- 
neers, was to start on that morning for 
Balkh, in order to make an accurate 
survey of the Bameean and other passes 
in the route to that place. Lieut Burslem, 
of H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry, accom- 
panies Capt. Burt, on leave. These offi- 
cers take a lac of rupees with them, and 
are escorted by a party of the Shah’s 
troops. 

In Scindc, matters are said to wear a 
disturbed aspect ; since the affair of Lieut 
Clarke, the Belooehees have been very 
troublesome: a force was to take the 
field against the Murree tribe in August. 

A want of troops, and particularly of 
officers, in this quarter, is complained of; 
the regiments of the Sukkur brigade are 
said to have scarcely any officers, and the 
troops to be cut up into inefficient detach- 
ments. 

The heat at Sukkur in June was fear- 
ful ; J 00° in a house ; 105° in the hospi- 
tal ; in the sepoys’ tents, 123°, and 140* 
in the sun. 

Lieut. Clarke, it appears, was not killed 
on the spot, but was taken, and either 
put to death or died of his wounds. The 
belooehees buried him about two coss 
from the scene of action. The other 
party of the 5th, who were returning to 
Kahun, were cut off to a man, one 
dooley-wallah only escaping; they were 
seventy-six strong; so, with the destiuc- 
tion of Clarke’s party, the 5th regiment 
has lost 144 men in the two affair s, and 
the Belooehees got 700 camels. Great 
anxiety is felt about Brown of the 5th, 
who, with Erskine of the artillery, and 
Hr. Glasse, are shut up in Kahun; they 
have hut 170 fighting men, and the Be- 
loochees are said to muster 3,000. Let- 
ters had been received from the party up 
to the 17th June, all well, hut expecting 
to be attacked; provisioned, however, 
tdl the end of August. The foicc from 
Sukkur is to consist of the 1st and 2d 
grenadiers, a battery of six guns, ami a 
company of golundauzc, under Brigadier 
Stevenson. 

Letters from Bameean state that in 
April the mission moved to Siri Sing, at 
Syghan; that the mother, two sisters, 

^•d three nephews of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, had claimed protection, and were 
forwarded to Cabul. Several other mem. 
hers of the Dast’s family have been iu- 
uced by Abdool Rusheed Khan (who 
( to us at Ghiznj) to come in, and 
*hake- submission to Shah Shooja. The 
country about Sygban is quiet ; the Ajer. 
AsiatJoum. N. S. Vol.33. No. 130. 


tribe have been plundering towards Kan- 
murd, but it lias been put a stop to, since 
Meer Walee is made responsible for his* 
tributaries’ behaviour to the Shah’s sub- 
jects. At Bameean the spring had just 
commenced ; at Syghan the summer is 
somewhat advanced ; while at Kholoom, 
so great is the diversity of the climate, 
the crops are beginning to be gathered in. 
The climate at Bameean is pleasant; 
thermometer 49° at sunrise, and 69° at 
noon, with cool air and an occasional 
shower. 

Later letters from Bameean, of the 20th 
of May, mention that a portion of Dost 
Mahomed’s family had reached that place. 
The Dost’s son is spoken of as a very fine 
young man, about twenty- three years of 
age, of a commanding person and athletic 
form, with a handsome and intelligent 
face, and much refinement of manners— 
the finest specimen ot an Affghan gentle- 
man that had yet been seen during the 
whole eampaign. Gholaum Beg, the 
Tartar chief, on the other hand, is said 
to lie fat and foolish. The horse artillery 
officers entertained these gentlemen at 
breakfast, oil the day of their arrival, and 
the infantry followed the example and 
feasted their captive guests on the 19th. 
The Newaub J libber Khan had not 
reached Syghan, being not at all inclined 
to hurry himself. The weather at Ba- 
meean was cool— much cooler than at 
Cabul ; the thermometer, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of May, having stood at 
30° in a tent. 

T/icPunjaub . — A letter from Loodianah 
says . — “Angry discussions have been go- 
ing on, for some time buck, between the 
Sikh authorities and our diplomatists, re- 
garding the interpretation of a certain 
clause in the late treaty : the lormer main- 
taining, and with apparent reason, that it 
entitles them to claim a huge cantle ot land 
in A Afghanistan, which the latter indig- 
nantly deny was ever intended, hythespi- , 
rit of the treaty, to be conceded. Whether 
it be the Sikh or Russian aspect of reports, 
or both, that have caused the instant re- 
moval of Nil hind Head Quarters from 
Kiirmiul to Ferozepore, we cannot say: 
hut such is the fact .” — Delhi Gaz., June 
10 . 

Our Sikh allies lie under the imputa- 
tion, and \\e fear very justly, of being th© 
prime movers of the sundry little emeutes 
which have lately arisen among the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and it has been discovered 
that their agents are busily employed in 
A Afghanistan, fanning into Aame the small- . 
est spark of discontent wherever it glim- 
mers. The abilities of Mr. Clerk have 
been called into actual service m demand- 
ing some explanation from the Court of 
Lahore, regarding certain intrigues which 
have been too thinly veiled to avoid de- 
tection, and it is mugh suspected that tb? 
(N) 
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friendship shewn to Col. Wallace and his 
party only cloaked their operations to be 
carried on elsewhere. An intercourse 
has, it is said, been carried on with certain 
noted rebel chiefs, and one especially, 
upon whose head a price is set, has had 
money advanced him and protection af- 
forded him in his place of reluge, the 
Khybttr Pass. An emissary of Now 
Nehal Sing’s, sent beyond the Hindoo 
Khosh, it is supposed, with intention of 
intrigue, perhaps with the Russians, has 
been detected m Cabul on his return to 
his country ; and we believe our Govern- 
ment have been long aware of the tam- 
pering which has been, and is continually, 
going on with the hill tribes, who, though 
not very favourably inclined to the Pun- 
jaubees, are but too anxious to engage in 
any warfare which promises a reasonable 
prospect of plunder. Now Nehal Sing’s 
refusal to allow our troops to pass through 
his territories will, however, bring matters 
to a crisis, and with the warnings the 
government have had, and are continually 
witnessing, of the inefficacy of half mea- 
sures, we hope the free transit of troops 
and stores will be insisted upon. The 
demand for territory beyond the natural 
boundary of the Punjaub will not, of 
course, be listened to, and as Now Nehal 
is represented to be obstinate in his de- 
mands, and to place great reliance on his 
army, a passage at arms may not be far 
distant. The obstinacy of Now Nehal 
Sing will, however, have to bend to a 
course our policy imperatively demands 
us to pursue, and his country, we suspect, 
will ere long be controlled by other power 
beside his own. With an army deprived 
of its European officers, which in all 
probability it would be in case of colli e ion 
with our Government, its numbers would 
be useless against our discipline ; with a 
large portion of Mussulman population, 
who though they bear their yoke, do so im- 
patiently and with a desire of throwing it 
off on the first opportunity afforded them 
to indulge in the cherished forms of their 
religion, and with hill tribes who would 
seize the first appearance of an English 
invading army to gloat themselves in 
plunder and rapine, it were well if the 
present ruler of the Punjaub consent to 
such terms as are proposed to him. — Ibid., 
June 29. 

Jeypore.— From Jeypore we learn that 
the killadar of the fort of Khuluckjob- 
here has recently revolted, and by gain- 
ing over a portion of the garrison, has 
turned out the whole of the followers of 
Rawul Shiijee Singh and Luchmun Singh, 
the two worthies who are at the head of 
the Jeypore Panch. It is much suspect- 
ed that the latter gentleman had some 
hand in the late bullying attempt at Ilin- 
down, and he is trying every means in his 
power to annoy Major Thoresby, whose 


judicious and vigorous measures have, at 
any rate, clipped his power of openly rob. 
bing the State; while the consequent in. 
crease of revenue gives every prospect of 
arrears being paid up. There will, we 
fear, be always constant turmoils in both 
Joudpore and Jeypore, until some effi- 
cient means be taken to organize a force, 
and disband the present mutinous merce- 
naries, who sell their services to him who, 
for the day, is uppermost— Gaz., June 
17. 

Nejmul—The late outrage of the Ne- 
paulese at Champarun has been disavow- 
ed by the Katmandoo Durbar, who have 
made compensation for it. They, by the 
way, declare their deep concern for our 
conduct towards China.— Agra Ukltbar, 
June 20. 

Letters from Tirhoot, of the 5th July, 
mention a serious insurrection of the Ne- 
paulese against their Government and an 
apprehended incursion into our territo- 
ries, to meet which troops had been ap- 
plied for, from Diuapore. The ninety 
villages taken by the Nepaulese, a few 
weeks ago, had not been given up. — Ilur - 
karu. 

Khiva .— Letters from Cabul, of the 15th 
June, menfon that the report prevalent 
there, and generally believed at that date, 
was, “ that the Russian expedition upon 
Khiva had been totally deleated by the 
physical difficulties of the climate and the 
deseit, and had retreated.” No official 
intelligence to that effect had transpired, 
but private reports and bazaar rumours 
spoke confidently of this, and very little 
doubt was entertained on the subject. 
A correspondent from Cabul, writing on 
the 12th June, states that an obstinate 
action had taken place between the Khi- 
vans and the Russians (the report having 
come from Bokhara) ; that the latter had 
been defeated with a loss of 1,500 men 
and three guns. The Khivans had 1,200 
left on the field. 

Letters received at Kudjab confirm the 
reports of the position of the Russians, 
who are said to have suffered dreadfully 
from famine. 

The Delhi Gazette . , July 8, gives a po- 
sitive contradiction to the reports of the 
ill-treatment of Lieut. Abbott by the 
Khan of Khiva. They seem to have 
had their origin in his movements being 
closely watched ; but, at the same time, 
lie was treated with the greatest conside- 
ration. Lieut. Abbott candidly told the 
khan, that the British Government could 
do nothing for him unless the Russian 
captives were given up. Lieut. Abbott 
had returned to Khiva; his mission has 
established for us a friendly footing at 
Khiva, a place now become of very con- 
siderable importance. Lieut. Abbott's 
mission to St Petersburg!! had merely 
for its object the communication to the 
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British ambassador there of certain par- 
ticulars it was highly desirable his lord* 
ship should be acquainted with at the 
present crisis, when the question of peace 
or war between England and Russia 
seems, to a very great extent, to depend 
upon the result of the quarrel between 
the latter nation and the Khan of Khiva ; 
the basis of our interference has been 
made the deliverance of the captives to 
their countrymen, thus taking away the 
pretext for any further operations on the 
part of Russia. 

It is reported, in a letter from A Afghan- 
istan, that Lieut. Wyhurd, N. I., was 
lately murdered at Khiva. He has been 
absent in those parts many years, and is 
or was a person of the greatest enterprise; 
talked and looked like an Asiatic, and 
had possession of a most singular charac- 
ter. 

Herat . — Intelligence from Herat has 
been received extending to the lltli of 
May. Every thing was quiet in those 
parts. Of our diplomatists, Abbott had 
gone to St. Petersburg]!, Shakspeare was 
on the start to Khiva and the Russian 
camp, and Couolly was expected to pro- 
ceed to Kokan. Mention is made of 
Col. Stoddart ; but no report had reached 
Herat of his death. lie has, however, 
been grossly insulted and maltreated by 
the Bokhara monarch ; and has been for 
some months a prisoner. Every kind of 
indignity has been heaped upon him— 
the Ameer forcing him, when his mind 
and body were weakened by long suffer- 
ing, to repeat the Mussulman creed. In 
spite of solicitations from Shah Karn- 
ran and the Khan of Khiva, he is still 
detained in durance at Bokhara, and 
not allowed to hold communication with 
any one. 

Extract of a letter from Candahar da- 
ted 29th May: " A dak ha3 arrived from 
Herat, in the incredibly short space of 
three days. Kohun Dil Khan died at 
Tehran of 6pleen and chagrin. Do*t Ma- 
homed is in high favour with the King of 
Bokhara, and is said to have the province 
of Balkh. Abbott had returned to Khiva 
from 8t. Petersburg!! ; and the Russians 
were retiring to Orenberg. Mr. Conran, 
Todd’s head writer, a most intelligent 
man, was always endeavouring to impress 
on Todd the fact of Yur Mahomed carry- 
ing on a secret correspondence with Per- 
sia, which Todd would not credit. Mr. 
C. affirmed he could pioduce positive 
proof, if allowed the command of a few 
hundred rupees ; he bribed a cossid with 
300 for the use of a letter lie was taking 
to the Shah of Persia, for half an hour ; 
Todd read and copied the letter, which 
was in the wuzeei’s own writing, and 
contained a proposal to deliver up Herat 
if tlie king would send half a dozen regi- 
ments. This was known to the politicals 


two months ago, and Lord A. has a copy 
of the letter. The king's answer lias 
been received at Herat; he rejects the 
proposal, and will have nothing to do 
with Herat, and is even about to with- 
draw the few soldiers he has from the fort 
of Ghorian.” 


KXCERFTA. 

A Roman Catholic clergyman, Mr. 
O’Sullivan, having proceeded to Chan- 
dernngore, under authority of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal, as trustee for the dis- 
tribution among the poor at Chandema- 
gorc, of the charitable bequest of the late 
General Martine to those legatees, when 
about to execute his mission, received 
a notice from the French Governor, re- 
quiring him to make over the charitable 
funds to an agent of the governor. This 
Mr. O’Sulhvun refused to do; upon which 
he was seized, and carried off to the gaol 
of Chandernagore. A great clamour was 
raised at Calcutta at this “ arbitrary act," 
and his liberation was effected in three 
days (on the iOlh June), on the repre- 
sentation of Earl Auckland, who, besides 
sending an official letter to the French 
authorities, directed Mr. BarJow, the 
Judge of Ilooghly, to demand his release. 
Mr. Bourgoin, the French chief officer, 
ordered him to be liberated, but at the 
same time declined to state publicly his 
reasons for the arrest; those reasons had 
been transmitted to the Governor- Gene- 
ral. The conduct of the French autho- 
rities is justified in some of the journals 
on the ground that he did not ask per- 
mission to distribute the money. “ In 
order to place this matter in a fair point 
of view,” says one writer, "let us uJter 
the case, and suppose that a French 
priest came to distribute a large sum of 
money in one of our smallest settlements; 
our governors would assuiedly act as the 
French authorities at Chandernagore , 
have done — or else all would pronounce 
them guilty of a breach of their duty.” 
The French Officier de Service has pub- 
lished the following justification : “ The 
Curate of Chandernagore is requested by 
one of the clauses in the will of General 
Martine to distribute every month a cer- 
tain sum to the poor of the place. This 
distribution is to be mude by the curate, 
under the inspection of the local autho- 
rities. A list of the poor people has been 
kept for a long time, and the curates 
who have preceded each other have 
always distributed the charity according 
to that list and in the presence of the 
authorities. The Padre O'Sullivan re- 
fused paying the indigent according to 
the list, and wished to distribute the 
funds according to his caprice. The ad- 
ministration opposed it, and, as he per- 
sisted in his pretensions, be was dismissed 
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from the office of Curate of Chanderna- 
gore. What has led to the arrest of the 
padre is, that he had kept in his posses- 
sion funds belonging to the poor, which 
he did not pay for more than three 
months, and besides, he had been receiving 
money from the Calcutta Court as if he 
were still Curate of Chandernagore, not- 
withstanding he had been dismissed.” 
Mr. O’Sullivan has published a reply, 
denying some of these statements, and a 
writer at Chandernagore has defended 
them. 

The Committee of the “ Metcalfe 
Hall” have announced that the Governor 
of Bengal has granted, for the erection ot 
the intended edifice, the site on the banks 
of the river, which has been temporal ily 
appropriated to the Sailors’ Home. The 
lower apartments will be devoted to the 
use of the Agricultural and Hoiticultuial 
Society ot India, and rendered capable of 
containing an extensive museum, the 
upper story will be given to the Calcutta 
Public Library, and in a conspicuous pint 
will be placed the bust of .sir Chailes 
Theophilus Metcalfe. Mr. Robison is 
to be the architect, giatmtously. It will 
be one of the handsomest edifices in Cal- 
cutta. 

The Delhi Gazette, June 29, says 
“ Wolves have come into the canton- 
ments, and many are the wondeiful tales 
told of their prowess : some tin ee children 
have, however, been carried away from the 
lines, and the Commissioner has ofteicd 
a reward of five rupees lor every wolf 
brought in to him; Kunjurs are all on the 
qui rive , but none us yet have been cap- 
tured.” 

The friends of the late Mr. James 
Prinsep (Sir E. Ityan at their bead) have 
invited the attendance at the Town Hull, 
on the 30th July, of his friends generally, 
and of the many who admired and loved 
him, both in his character of a valuable 
member of society, and as a man eminent 
lor scientific and literary attainments — 
with a view to a geneial expression ot the 
deep regret excited by his death, and to 
the adoption ot measures towards such a 
tribute to his memory as shall best mark 
the sense entertained of his merits, and 
the loss sustained by themselves and the 
community^ 

A letter from Rajpootana mentions the 
melancholy death, at Nusseerabad, of 
Lieut Charles Atkinson, of the 10th re- 
giment ot light cavalry, on the 16th June, 
from the bite of a snake. It would ap- 
pear that this officer was bitten, whilst 
returning home from the mess-house, 
several evenings prior to his death, by a 
poisonous snake, supposed to be of the 
khyraite caste, and although the bitten 
part was cut out, the cautery applied, and 
the best medical aid called in, yet he gra- 


dually sank under the influence of the 

poison. 

At a meeting of subscribers to the 
projected Floating Bridge Company, held 
at the Town Hall, on the 7th July, it was 
unanimously resolved That a com- 
pany be formed, called the Steam Ferry 
Bridge Company, to consist of two thou- 
sand shareholders, each shaie amounting 
to Rs. 100, with the option of inci easing 
the capital as required ; that an applica- 
tion be made to Government tor a local 
act ot incorporation, similar to that 
granted to the Bonded Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, and that a deed ot co-partnership 
be prepared forthwith, for submission 
with our petition ; that the affairs be 
conducted by a committee of sewn 
directors, three of whom shall form a 
quotum; the directors to choose their 
own chairman and secretary ; that 
half-yearly meetings be held tor pre- 
senting repoits, and statements of ex- 
pendituio and receipts, and that the ac- 
counts be closed oil each 30th Juno, 
when, at the annual meeting immediately 
subsequent to this date, the directors lor 
the following year shall be chosen by the 
subscribers.” The plan is lor a steam 
teiry-boat, with chains, across the 
Hooghly, upon the principle ot Mr. 
Rundd’s bridge across the Tamar, at 
Tor Point. 

A letter from Dinaporesays:— "A most 
hornble occurrence lias just taken place 
here in the lumily of Mrs. J. B, Garland. 
One of the servants, who had been 
treated with confidence by Ins mistress, 
for some cause at present unknown, 
attacked and wounded with a sword all 
the members ot the family, excepting the 
youngest child, who was asleep. Mrs. 
Garland has died ol lock-jaw, occasioned 
by the wounds she received. One of the 
sons received a cut in the left arm, while 
another had his left hand entirely seve- 
red at the wrist, and has received dread- 
ful cuts about the head. A young lady 
was also dangerously wounded about the 
neck, arms, and back, the little finger of 
the right hand being cut clean off. The 
scoundrel who committed this deed has 
been captured, and is now in confinement 
at Patna. He appears to have gi'.en 
himself up to despair. Had not precau- 
tionary measures been adopted by the po- 
lice authoiities, he would certainly have 
been torn to pieces by the European sol- 
diery, who are highly exasperated.” 

A communication, by Mr. Healy, of 
the subordinate medical department, in 
Candahar, laid before the Medical and 
Physical Society, July 4, gives an ab- 
stract of the diseases treated in the hos- 
pital of the Cabul Horse Artillery, from 
the 1st of November 1838 to 31st Octo- 
ber 1839, shewing 735 admissions. The 
most remarkable cases are four of hemor- 
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rhage from the mouth, which had been 
caused by leeches found in the palate, and 
where they appear to have attached 
themselves after the persons had drank 
some muddy water. Three of the leeches 
were readily discovered on examining the 
mouth, where they were found adhering 
to the palate and the phurynges. Hut the 
presence of the fourth was suspected 
from a slight oozing of blood down the 
throat. It being impossible to discover 
it, after a careful examination, an injec- 
tion of salt and water was passed through 
the nose, and the leech was ejected from 
the mouth some hours afierwaids. The 
leeches were of moderate size, and resem- 
bled the medicinal leech. 

The following landed property, belong- 
ing to the estate of the late Right Ilon- 
It. C. Fergusson, was sold by Tulloh and 
Co., on the 9th July : 

Upset Price. Sold. 

No. 4, Theatre St. a lower roomed IN. IN. 

house, ( J,()00 J (>,(H>0 

2, Harrington St. a two stoned 

house, 20.0O0 2‘MKK) 

9, Elysium Row, ditto, lo.ooo 1 1.100 

JO, ditto, ditto, lo.ooo J.'l.ooo 

0, Jaun Dazar, Hughes Stables, 0,000 9,000 

The Englishman, July 7, says : “ The 
Infantry Rctinng Fund appears now to 
have obtained a sufficiency of pioinised 
support to make it necessary, we think, 
that the committee proposed by the pio- 
jector should be formed, in order that as 
little time as possible may he lost in 
making the necessary arrangements for 
the commencement ot the business.” 

Active operations uie going on at the 
coal-mine at Mcrgui; the quantity as yet 
obtained, however, is not so great as was 
expected, on account of disappointments 
in some of the shafts winch had been 
sunk. Another coal-mine has been dis- 
covered on the lam-ya river, below Mcr- 
gui ; hut, it is feared, too distant to be 
profitably worked. Coal, too, has been 
found on the Tenessarim river, east of 
Tavoy ; too little, however, is known of 
it, to pronounce an opinion as to the 
value of the discovery. Besides, it is 
supposed there would be difficulties in 
the way of transporting the coal, which 
would preclude the possibility of its 
competing with that at Mergui. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
June 10, some communications relative 
to the articles exhibited were read. The 
principal was a curious astrolabe, obtained 
at Herat by Major Pottinger, as also from 
the same place one of the small perforated 
cylinders which have been found in the 
ruins of Babylon. The one exhibited was 
“spick and span new,” though the in- 
scription, like those from Babylon, is in 
the arrow-headed character, but as fresh 
as if they had been engraved a week ago. 
Some seal gems, of great beauty, were 
also exhibited, as also samples of the 
beautiful cloth manufactured by the Lep- 


chas ; wool and hair of the Bactrian 
camel, sheep, and goats ; and a collection 
of very fine hill birds remarkably well 
preserved. 

A remarkable instance of the power 
and weakness of conscience is given in 
the papers. A Mahomedan was taken to 
the police office, having been attueked 
with cholera; finding hi* last hour ap- 
proaching, he took a silver watch and 
chain, with lls. GUO in notes, and by a 
hind of will, bequeathed them to the 
apprentices of the hospital ; confessing, 
at the time, that they were not his own, 
hut had been stolen Irom the chief officer 
ot the ship in which he came from Ma- 
lacca. ltsmce transpired, that they were 
stolen from Mr. Kelly, ot the Howrah 
hospital, the night of the fireworks. Even 
at the moment of easing his conscience in 
the \iew of death, the man could not re- 
frain Irom a l.iKchood ! 

The Mnulmain Chronicle discusses a 
project of a canal across the Peninsula, 
near Tennssemn, which, by uniting the 
Bay ol Bengal with the Gulf ot Siam, 
would cut off’ the tedious navigation 
to Singapore, and shorten the road to 
China. 

The Rajah of the Bankee fortress, in 
Klioid, in the holy land ot Orissa, and 
one ot the hereditary patentees ol Juggur- 
nath, lias recently committed a rape on 
the wile of his Gooroo, or spiritual guide. 
As the man was about to escape, the Ra- 
jah caused him to be seized, and so se- 
veiely chastised, that he died under the 
blows. The Rajah has been tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for life in the gaol ot Cuttack. 

A dividend is declined, by the Bank of 
Bengal, of eight rupees in the hundred, 
or 1 GO rupees per sluue. 

Messis. McFarlan, Charles, and McDo- 
nald, have offered a prize of Its 200 
to any person that will write an Eng- 
lish essay on the education of native 
females. 

The half-yearly meeting of the propri- 
etors of the Union hank, of the 18th July, 
was made special, for receiving the 
printed minutes of the directors on the 
question of buying and selling English 
bills of exchange, and for considering and 
determining upon the expediency oi un- 
dertaking the business proposed. 

On June 15th, judgment was given in 
the long- pending case of Gopeemohun 
Deb against the East India Company 
and the lottery committee. The suit was 
instituted to recover compensation for 
the land upon which a great part of the 
Strand- road has been constructed; and 
seveial important questions relative to 
the rights of talookdars and pottahdars 
were raised upon the pleadings and by 
the evidence. The court dismissed the 
bill, without costs, upon the ground that 
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the complainant’* remedy was at law and 
not in equity ; and therefore none of the 
important questions raised have been de* 
termined. It was clearly of opinion, 
that the complainant was entitled to 
some amount of compensation, but that 
lie ought to have sought relief in another 
form ; and it lamented the necessity of 
dismissing the claim upon the ground of 
mistaken remedy, after so much expense 
and delay had been incurred. 

The house of Nederam Mookopadhiah, 
a resident of Bcrhampore in the zillah of 
Burdwan, within the thannah of Dliuri- 
niahkhullee, was at midnight stormed by 
a gang of dacoits ; the noise awoke Nede- 
ram, who, upon seeing the ruffians, and 
knoviing their rapacity and cruelty, medi- 
tated his escape, but was dissuaded from 
effecting his purpose by his wife, who, 
tightening her waist and taking a sword 
in hand, opened the door and stood at 
the threshold, telling the dacoits who ap- 
proached her, “ I put my faith in Kallee 
(dacoits are worshippers of Kallee), and 
stand here ; if you wish to enter the 
room, you must do so by stepping over 
my body.” The dacoits, seeing her in that 
attitude, and quite determined, left her, 
and proceeded to another part of the 
house, from whence they took away pro- 
perty and ready money to the amount of 
3,000 rupees, and retreated.— Poornochon- 
drodotj. 

Rajah Rajnarain Roy has been ex- 
cluded from the list of the visitors at the 
Government-house, in consequence of his 
conduct in the case of Sreenauth Roy, 
the editor of the Bhaskur . 

On June 18th the annual fair of Chan- 
juttra was held at Mahesh, near Seram- 
pore. The number of people present, 
when the ceremony of Chan, or bathing, 
took place, was between .'10,000 and 
40,000 , and the greater portion of them 
were women , all Hindoos. Numerous 
budgerows, pinnaces, bauleas, and country 
boats had gone up from Calcutta, carrying 
young Baboos and others in them. The 
people, especially the women, suffered 
very much, in consequence of the weather, 
which was rainy, and from want of space 
to accommodate so vast a multitude. 

A notice, dated June 27th, announces 
that the vote of the subscribers to the 
Bengal Military Orphan fund is in favour 
of abolishing the boys’ school at Kidder- 
pore, and that in future the male wards 
shall be educated in Europe. 

The Movrshedabad Puttree mentions 
that the young Raja Kissen Nauth Roy 
has in contemplation the establishment of 
a Sanscrit college, embodying all the 
branches of study in that most ancient 
language. The operations are to com- 
mence as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are made. The situation of the 
institution is to be between Sydabad and 


Berhampore. The Rajah has had the 
benefit of an English education from 
childhood. 


iWattran. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE PAUMBAN CHANNEL. 

Col. Monteith, who has been engaged 
for some years in directing the operations 
at the Paumban Channel, has addressed 
a letter to the Spectator , describing 
the progress and present state of these 
highly important works. 

“ The improvement, or opening to the 
larger class of coasting traders, of the 
passage between the Island of Ramisse- 
ram and Point Tonnitory,” he observes, 
“had long been a subject of consideration 
with the Government of India, and nu- 
merous plans had been laid before the 
authorities, both heie and in England, 
for accomplishing this object. The hon. 
Stephen Lushington was, however, the 
first who made any serious attempt to 
accomplish the object, but the great 
doubts entertained of success, as well as 
the general sickness of the party employ, 
ed, fixed so unfavourable an opinion of 
the works at home, that all further opera- 
tions were expressly prohibited, without 
reference to the Court of Directors. In 
1834*, I was directed by Sir F. Adam, 
our late governor, again to inspect the 
channel. My opinion then was, ami has 
always continued the same, that a very 
great improvement was not only practi- 
cable but certain, for a moderate sum of 
money, no part of which could possibly 
be thrown away, as the removal of any 
one of the existing impediments gave 
greater facility to the passage. In 1837 
the works were commenced under my 
superintendence, a party of Sappers, fifty 
convicts, and the necessary stores being 
liberally furnished. The success of the 
first few weeks was most decided : though 
the general depth might not have been 
much increased, all the detached rocks, 
which formerly obstructed the passage, 
were cleared away, and any vessel capa- 
ble of passing before with difficulty and 
danger, could do so with ease and safety. 
In proof of winch, the trade of 1838 shew- 
ed an increase of 26,000 tons, then 
amounting to 51,000. Further supplies 
having been granted in 1838 and 1839, 
the works have steadily continued. Any 
vessel drawing eight feet can, at high 
water, go through in safety, and some 
have done so at high spring tide with 
nine. It is, however, a dangerous expe- 
riment. 

“ The progress of a work, both depend- 
ing on the elements and ever changing 
Soil below, must at best be doubtful* but 
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I ftilly anticipate gaining eight feet by the 
close of the 'year. We have hitherto 
been retarded for want of a powerful 
dredge. If a steam one had been avail- 
able, its services would have greatly 
accelerated the progress of the work. 
One great cause of delay has been the 
soft nature of the sandstone and coral 
reefs, which proved, after the upper coat 
was removed, to be of a much looser na- 
ture than the surface, and in many places 
to be a bed of shingle, which cannot be 
acted on by the miners. Hut for this un- 
expected obstacle, the depth in the chan, 
nel would now have been 10 feet at low 
water, or 11 and 12 at high, which is all 
now proposed, and of which I entertain 
no doubts, even with the means we have, 
will probably be accomplished in the 
year 1842. Whether the works will after 
that be continued, must depend on cir- 
cumstances. It may be possible to in- 
crease to 12 or 14 feet at low water, giv- 
ing 13$ and 15 at high ordinary tides ; but 
that forms no part of the present project, 
and remains to be proved if it will or will 
not repay tbe expense. The full extent of 
what is now under execution, I consider 
certain, and the gain decided. Already tbe 
trade has increased from 22,000 tons 
(which it averaged previous to 1826) to 
65,000 at the close of the last year, and 
1840 progresses nt an equal rate. He- 
yond 14 feet at low water, I consider im- 
possible, as for a considerable distance on 
the south side, there is not more than 
that depth.” 

The depth of water in the pass is about 
7£ feet generally, we are assured by par- 
ties well acquainted with the locality; 
and beyond 8 teet it will be of no use to 
carry the improvements, because, for a 
considerable distance at both sides, the 
pass cannot be approached by deeper wa- 
ter than about 8 feet. The Welling- 
ton, which is only 80 tons, in passing 
through lately, though quite light, had to 
be partly lifted out of the water by a large 
boat lashed at either side of her. The 
improvements will therefore consist of 
clearing this 8 feet channel for the benefit, 
certainly very great, of the small coasting 
craft; but as to “ships of 1,000 and up- 
wards,” they will never be able even to 
•iglit from their mast-heads the Paum- 
ban Pass. — Colombo Obs ., June 4, 

TANJORE. 

Our Tanjore native correspondent 
Writes as follows “ The rajah is again 
at his foolish pranks, and in the country 
•till under his rule has stopped all traffic 
on the old established roads and laid 
down new ones, without the slightest 
regard to the convenience of the ryots 
passengers, who have in many in- 
atances to go over four times the distance 


that there is any necessity for j complaints 
have in consequence been made to his 
highness, who has quieted the complaints 
by promising that lie would cause the old 
roads to be again opened, according to 
their desire; this, however, was but 
mere pretence, for the roads still remain- 
ed shut up. A large assemblage of ryots 
accordingly proceeded, for the Becond 
time, to appeal to the rajah in person, 
and when at a short distance from the 
fort, these fell in with Uao Sahib Ghatkee, 
the rajah’s dewan, who was returning 
there. On peiceiving him, they at once 
barred his passage, and refused to let 
him proceed. One of his attendants, 
however, made his escape to the fort, 
whence a party of sebundies wbb des- 
patched to the assistance of the dewan ; 
and 1 regret to say, that a conflict took 
place, in which two of the villagers were 
slain, twenty men or less wounded, and 
twelve taken prisoners. The collector 
has arrived to inquire into this business.” 
— U.S.Gaz ., July 10. 

• EXCERPTA. 

We have received a Maliratta letter 
from a native friend to the southward, 
mentioning that some stone having been 
lately quarried on a hill side, wherewith 
to build a choky, on the road to Dindigul, 
for the protection of travellers who have 
been thereabouts frequently robbed, a 
fine spring burst forth the other day from 
amongst the interstices of the rocks, and 
with the water issued large quantities of 
sand, mixed with considerable portions 
of gold dust. — (J.S.Gaz., June 9. 

A private letter gives the particulars of 
a murder, at Chittoor, of a boy by his 
mother. It appears that her husband 
and herself are Brahmans, and during the 
absence of the former at his cultivation, 
the latter used to associate with a Pariah, 
whom she permitted to eat with her; and 
her son, seeing this and other still more’ 
objectionable proceedings, threatened to 
tell his father; in consequence of which, 
his mother appears to have come to the 
determination of murdering him, and for 
which purpose, she induced him to sit 
down with his back to her, on the plea of 
wishing to clean his head, when she com* 
mitted the deed with a bill-hook, and then 
cut up the body, which she placed in a 
basket on the false roof of the dwelling. 
When her husband returned home, he 
remarked some blood on the floor, and 
asked the cause of it ; she replied that 
she had been striking a cat, which 
accounted for the blood On the hus* 
band further remarking the disturbed 
state of the roof, she said that the cat 
had run up there, and she had been try- 
ing to make it come down by thrusting a 
stick through tbe bamboos. The hus* 
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band believed all this till he heard blood 
trickling from the roof, and imagining 
that the supposed cat had died there, 
mounted up to ascertain the fact, when he 
found the mangled corpse of his own hoy. 

The following is the “leading article” 
of the Madras Herald of June 24: — 
“ Within the last few days the weather at 
the presidency has undergone a most par- 
ticularly disagreeable change. The land- 
winds, which for some time previously 
were very tolerable (their heat being 
greatly moderated by refreshing breezes 
from the sea), have sinee Friday raged 
most furiously, and the clouds of dust 
which they have raised have well nigh 
both blinded and suffocated us. This is 
now the fourth day since the doctor has 
paid us a visit, and we are all but dead 
for want of his reviving influences. Our 
readers, therefore, must not be surprised 
if they find our lucubrations tame, and 
badly put together. We can scarcely hold 
our pen, much less think or write to any 
purpose, with a thermometer at 98° in 
the shade.” 

A writer in one of the papers states^ 
that there has been something like mutiny 
in the 2d regt. Nizam’s infantry. 

Government had (ound some difficulty 
in obtaining tonnage for the conveyance 
of the 37th regiment to the eastward. 
Sir Hugh Gough had recoin mernled that 
all officers belonging to that corps, em- 
ployed on the staff, should be ordered to 
join and accompany it. 

The Governor and secretariat were to 
return to the presidency fiom the lulls, 
in August, to meet the new commander- 
in-chief. 


13omtuj». 

LAW r . 

Supreme Court, July 6. 

The criminal sessions opened this day 
before the Chief Justice (Sir J. W. Aw- 
dry) and Sir H. ltoper. Whilst the 
grand jury were being sworn, the Chief 
Justice was obliged to retire, through in- 
disposition. 

Sir H. Roper , in his charge to the 
grand jury, commented upon the case of 
Mr. William Gibbard in the following 
terms : — 

“ I come now to the charges for mur- 
der against William Gibbard, which have 
given rise to much discussion and excite- 
ment. You will, of course, divest your 
minds of preconceived opinions as to the 
conduct of the accused party, or the mea- 
sures which have been adopted towards 
him. Whether he has or has not been 
already tried by a court-martial for con- 
duct connected with the offence now im- 
puted to him, or even for those very 


offences, it is unnecessary that you should 
inquire. If put upon his trial for the 
alleged murders belore this Court, he can, 
if previously acquitted or convicted of 
the same offences, protect himself by plea 
to that effect; and although beyond a 
certain distance from this presidency, it 
would have been competent to a court- 
martial to have tried him for the supposed 
civil crimes of murder, yet such court- 
martial might only have taken cognizance 
of the alleged military offence. 

“ The depositions in this case are very 
scanty— only two witnesses were exa- 
mined before the magistrate who com- 
mitted the prisoner. It the prosecutor 
then intended to call more than those 
two witnesses at the trial, such addi- 
tional witnesses should have been exa- 
mined, if it was practicable, before the 
committing justice ; the omission to do 
so seems at variance with the spirit of 
those enactments which have lor an ob- 
ject to enable the Court to Ree whether 
the witnesses at the trial are consistent 
with the account given hy them before 
the magistrate. The depositions are, 
however, sufficient in some degree to 
guide me in giving directions about the 
case. 

“ Mr. Gibbard is charged with having 
murdeied four persons in the territory of 
Sawunt Warree, an independant state, 
adjoining to the territory of Goa. Doubts 
have been thrown out whether this 
Court can take cognizance of a charge 
against a British subject for the murder 
of an alien committed within the domi- 
nions of a native power in alliance with 
the Government of Bombay. The 21 
Geo. 3, e. 25, see. +4; the 26 Geo. 3, e. 
57, sei'. 29 ; the 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, sec. 67, 
and the Charter of this Court, leave no 
doubt on my mind, that il the party 
accused be a British subject, and Sa- 
wunt Warree be m alliance with the 
Government of this presidency, this 
Court has jurisdiction of the crimes im- 
puted to Mr. Gibbard. But you should 
not embarrass yourselves with questions 
about the jurisdiction, regarding which, 
inquiries on your part as to the Sawunt 
Warree state are unnecessary, although 
for other purposes you may deem it right 
to examine what was the peculiar situa- 
tion of Sawunt Warree, and what were its 
relations with regard to this Government 
at the time the supposed offences are al- 
leged to have occurred. You may thus 
ascertain whether there be satisfactory 
ground for believing that the crime of 
murder has actually been committed. 

“ Murder is where a person, of sound 
memory and discretion, with malice afore- 
thought, unlawfully killeth any reasonable 
creature in being, that is born into the 
world and under the Queen’s peace, or 
rather, who was not an alien enemy slain 
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in the heat or exercise of war. Should it 
appear that Gibbard was actually present, 
looking on, or, though out of sight, was 
yet at hand and co-operating, whilst pur- 
suant to his orders or requests the per- 
sons slain were put to death, he should 
be charged as a principal. If, however, 
you find he was at a distance, and not co- 
operating in the transaction, whilst the 
execution was taking place by his orders, 
he should then be churged as accessary 
before the fact. Whether it shall appear 
that soldiers of the East- India Company, 
by the orders of Mr. Gibbard, as their 
commanding officer, committed the al- 
leged slaughter, or that, upon a refusal by 
such soldiers to execute an inhuman order, 
the deceased persons were shot to death 
at Mr. Gibbard’s request by soldiers of 
the Sawunt Warree state, the form of the 
charge against Mr. Gibbard will be the 
same. 

“ The law infers malice from the mere 
fact of killing, and in this instance the 
alleged circumstances, if proved, would 
leave no room for doubt upon the sub- 
ject. It is not murder if the person put 
to death was an alien enemy, killed in 
the actual heat and exercise of war ; but 
the party slain is presumed to have been 
within the Queen's peace and under her 
protection till the contrary shall appear. 
Perhaps, in this instance, the contiary 
may appear when the evidence, m sup- 
port of the bills against Gibbard, shall 
come before you. A grand jury may, if 
they please, require the same evidence in 
support of the bill as may be necessary to 
maintain the indictment at the trial. The 
grand juror, by his oath, is to present all 
tilings truly, as they come to his know- 
ledge. If upon the evidence adduced 
by a prosecutor, in support of the bill, the 
matter does not come to the knowledge 
of the grand jury, the grand jury may cither 
ignore the bill, or require fuither proof, 
though such ample evidence as might be 
given at the trial might not be considered 
necessary. Now although, in this in- 
stance, the parties slain will be presumed 
not to have been alien enemies, slain in 
war, till the contrary appear, yet if the 
witnesses called before you in support of 
these bills should give probable cause for 
supposing that the persons put to death 
bad been alien enemies slain in the heat 
and exercise of war, you might then call 
for further evidence, or in default of fur- 
ther evidence, you might ignore the bill. 
If from the testimony of the prosecutor’s 
witnesses it should appear that the par- 
ties afterwards slain were seen in flight, 
being pursued by armed men, a band of 
soldiers in the East- India Company’s 
service, with Gibbard, in military costume, 
os their commander ; that the fugitives, 
on being taken, were presently shot to 
deatlt by the command of Gibbard, and 
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that another person, Mr. Spooner, had 
issued orders, either that prisoners so 
taken should be shot, or that no prisoners 
should he taken ; if the evidence in sup- 
port of the bills should bring such parti- 
culars to your notice, certain considera- 
tions will be forced upon your minds, and 
you will perhaps inquire what situations 
Mr. Gibbard and Mr. Spooner respec- 
tively filled at that period. Should you 
thus ascertain that a body of the Com- 
pany’s troops was then engaged in hostili- 
ties in the Sawunt Warree territory, with 
Gibbard for their commanding officer, he 
on his part being under the instructions 
of Spooner, as a person having political 
authority, and Spooner directing either 
that prisoners if taken, should be put to 
death, or that no prisoners should be 
taken, you will have strong reason to sup- 
pose some species of war was at that time 
pending, especially as any direction to 
the troops, either to shoot prisoners or 
not to take prisoners, would be utterly 
inconsistent with an idea that such troops 
bad been called upon merely to aid a civil 
power. Thereupon, you might wish for 
further evidence respecting the political 
condition of Sawunt Warree, and the ser- 
vice on which the troops under Gibbard 
were employed. I presume, through the 
secretaries to the Government, such evi- 
dence might easily be obtained. 

“If the persons slain were alien ene- 
mies, killed in the heat and exercise of 
war, Mr. Gibbard cannot be punished by 
the municipal laws of his country, how- 
ever foul and atrocious his conduct may 
have been. The victims of his alleged 
cruelty were primd facie aliens, if they 
were natives of a foreign country, out of 
the allegiance of the Queen. Goa, we all 
know, belongs to the crown of Portugal. 
Sawunt Wariec is also notoriously an in- 
dependant state. To use the words of 
Vattel, ‘ To constitute a sovereign state, 
it is sufficient that it govern itself by its 
own authority and laws. A weak state 
which, in order to provide for its safety, 
places itself under the protection of a 
more powciful one, and engages in return 
to perform several offices as equivalent to 
that protection, without divesting itself of 
the right of government and sovereignty, 
is still a soveicign state.’ Theietore, the 
Sawunt Warree state, without derogating 
from its sovereignty, may be under the 
protection of the British power; and if 
the parties put to death were natives, 
either of the Goa territory or of Sawunt 
Warree, they were primd facie aliens. 
There will also be strong presumption of 
their having been enemies, and entitled 
to be so considered, if the troops of this 
presidency were employed in hostilities 
in Sawunt Warree against those persons, 
or against some political party to which 
they belonged. There may have been 

( 0 ) 
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political disturbances, there may have 
been civil war, in Sawunt Warree. Vattel 
observes, that ‘whenever matters are car- 
ried so far as to produce civil war, foreign 
powers may assist that party which ap- 
pears to have justice on its side/ He goes 
on to say, amongst other things, that 
‘ when the bands of political society are 
thus broken or suspended between the 
sovereign and people, the contending par- 
ties may be considered as two distinct 
powers ; that the two parties may act as 
having equal rights, and should behave to 
each other accordingly, till the decision of 
the affair— that is, on the usual footing of 
enemies, and according to the laws of 
war.’ If, then, the Bombay Government, 
by force of arms, suppoited one political 
party in Sawunt Wairee against another, 
the latter party should be considered as 
having been enemies, so long as the affair 
was undecided. What I am now saying 
way be irrelevant, for I have no ceitain 
knowledge vvliat our relations were with 
respect to the Sawunt Warree state, and 
the political parties therein, at the period 
in question ; but I cunnot account lor the 
alleged transaction, and the piesence in 
Sawunt Warree of a British political 
agent, and of Bntish troops asserting 
supposed rights by force of arms, unless 
by presuming a warfare did in fact exist. 
Such barbarous orders, as those imputed 
to Spooner and Gibbard respectively, 
could scarcely have been issued had the 
object been merely to aid a civil power. 
Such orders would greatly tend to show 
the object really had been to prosecute a 
most sanguinary and savage war. 

“If war was then pending, and the 
parties slain were amongst our enemies, 
the maxim, that common law cannot de- 
termine concerning deeds of arms or of 
war, might render further observations 
unnecessaiy; but it may be as well to 
enter a little further into the matter. 

“ It is asserted, in a modern tieatise 
upon criminal law, that it is murder to 
kill an alien enemy except in battle ; but 
such a doctrine is clearly eironoous, and 
the authority referred to in support of it 
does not vvairant the position. That au- 
thority is Hale, whotneiely «ays, ‘If a 
man kill an alien enemy within this king- 
dom, yet it is felony unless it be in the 
heat of war, and in the actual exercise 
thereof;’ and Coke and Biackstone say 
it is not murder to kill an alien enemy in 
time of war. We find in works upon the 
law of nations, instances in which ene- 
mies— prisoners, delenceless and unarmed 
— have been, or may be, put to death. 
Such instances would not be given or 
assumed if such acts were muidcrs by the 
municipal law, or if it were murder to put 
a prisoner of war to death otherwise than 
in battle. Mr. Abbott, afterwords Lord 
Chief Justice, in arguing a case at the 


bar, said, without contradiction or con- 
troversy, * Prisoners of war were origi- 
nally put to death ; then condemned to 
perpetual slavery ; to this succeeded the 
system of ransoming, and the practice 
now is to exchange them ; but after an 
enemy is become a prisoner, all that he 
receives is grace and favour; his life itself 
is prolonged by grace and favour.’ ” 

(After quoting several passages from 
Vattel, Sir H. Itoper concluded): — 

“ These and many similar passages de- 
monstrate— first, that it is not necessarily 
murder to put to death a prisoner ol 
war, though unarmed and defenceless; 
secondly, that acts like those imputed to 
Mr. Gibbard, orders like those imputed 
to him and Mr. Spooner, respectively, are 
primd facie highly culpable and inhuman; 
but such offences, if indeed committed, 
scorn to be offences not against the muni- 
cipal law of this country, but against the 
law of nations— the laws of war. 

“ As to the meaning of the expression, 
‘ in tffe heat of war, and in the actual ex- 
ercise thereof — which clearly does not 
import either the hour or even the day ot 
battle— it is unnecessary to affect to deter- 
mine, for I have no doubt the municipal 
law cannot punish as a murder the putting 
to death, in a foreign country, an alien 
enemy in the time and for the purposes 
of war.” 

The grand jury ignored the bills of in- 
dictment. Tlie Bombay Times remarks 
— “ The approach of this important trial 
had been looked forward to with the ut- 
most concern and anxiety. From the 
time of the publication of the charge, 
however, it was currently believed that 
the grand jmy would throw out the bills. 
The country in which the transactions, 
which formed the grounds of the trial, 
occurred, appears to have been in a state 
of open civil war. The unhappy sufferers 
were not only aliens, in the sight of the 
British law, but rebels also. They were, 
on those grounds, nut entitled to the be- 
nefits of our municipal code. Such seem 
to lie the grounds on which the grand 
jury founded their decision. Mr. Gib- 
bard is fairly entitled to the full benefit ol 
acquittal of the charge brought against 
him; there still remains behind, how- 
ever, many things connected with this 
case sure to form the topic of public dis- 
cussion.” 

July 15. 

The grand jury, in their presentment, 
noticed the following topics : — 

“ In the case ot the murder of the cap- 
tain and chief mate of the Virginia, the 
grand jury beg most respectfully to call 
the attention of your lordship to the 
highly disgraceful and imprudent manner 
in which ships leaving this port for Sin- 
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gapore, with convict*, are manned. In 
tbis instance, the captain and chief mate 
were the only two Europeans on board ; 
the crew in all consisted of twenty- four 
persons, four of whom were sick. The 
convicts sent on hoard numbered thirty- 
six ! The grand jury would beg to re- 
commend that, in future, no vessel he 
employed to convey convicts, unless man- 
ned by Europeans, or a strong guard of 
soldiers accompanying the same. 

“ The grand jury, from the evidence 
before them, were of opinion, that the 
thefts and plunders on the occasion of 
the late wrecks would not probably have 
been so numerous had a sufficient body ot 
soldiers been posted on the spot, and had 
there been a diiectmg authority, to whom 
all on the spot could have referred for 
orders.” 

Sir II. Roper, in reply, stated, as re- 
garded what had been mentioned con- 
cerning the wrecks, he believed thoie was 
not a sufficiency of European tioops in 
the garrison to have nlhndcd a proper 
guard ; but that the police foice was am- 
ple, and he could not hut ascribe negli- 
gence to the nmgistiates on that occasion. 
— Bombay Gaz. 

July 10 . 

The Queen v. Robot Tindall and Geor</e 
Park. — Mr. Cochrane stated that this was 
an indictment against the captain and 
mate of the Karl of Durham , for assault- 
ing and imprisoning a young cadet of the 
name of Kane. The facts of the case 
were shortly these. Mr. Kane and three 
other young officers sailed from England 
for Bombay on the 29th December 1839. 
After touching at the Cape, they anived 
in the Indian Ocean, and on the 20th 
May 1840, while at dinner, a young offi- 
cer, named Neale, told the cabin boy to 
take away a plate on which was a piece ot 
fat pork. The lad took up the pork with 
his fingers und threw it out ot the win- 
dow'. On this, the following language 
was heard from the lips of the captain : 

“You d d young whelps, I’ll come 

and break the b y heads of you.” 

Mr. Kane proceeded to the deck, and re- 
monstrated with the captain on his apply, 
ing such expressions towards them in the 
presence ot his men. The captain re- 
plied, “D your eyes, I did not apply 

them to you, but to those who threw out 
the pork.” Mr. Kane observed, “ that 
he certainly applied such expressions to 
them.” The captain on this said, “If 
you make any noise here, I’ll send you to 
your cabin.” Mr. Kane, naturally irri- 
tated, observed “that he dared not do 
such a thing.” The captain then ordered 
him to be taken to his cabin. The mate 
laid hold of Mr. Kane, who broke away 
from him, and went near the captain. 
During this, the other cadets had come 


on deck, and one of them observed to the 
captain that he certainly had applied such 
expressions to them. Mr. Young, speak- 
ing to the captain, said, “ These are the 
promises you made to my tather-tliese 
are the manners you learn from the lords 
and the dukes whose company you boast 
of.” The captain ordered Mr. Y'oung to 
his cabin. 1 1 e was taken off by the mate, 
who, on returning, observed, “ Who’s for 
it next ? I think Mr. Kane should lie the 
man.” On this Mr. Kune begged him to 
mind Ins own business, and not he inter, 
fining with him. The captain tells Mr. 
Kane not to speak in that manner to 
his mate. Mr. Kane then requests the 
captain not to allow Ins mate to interfere 
with his passengns. On this the captain 
exclaims, “ Take him away.” On this 
the mate lushes at him — grapples him by 
the tin oat, while the boatswain has hold 
ot his legs. The captain then comes and 
tears his hands from the rail by which he 
was holding. On this, the young lad, 
indignant at such conduct, gives the cap- 
tain a slap in flu* face. The mate, who 
is a man of Herculean strength, while 
he was holding the young man, cries 
out to the captain, “ ilit him — hit him, 
sir; don’t be afraid;” on which the cap- 
tain stnkes the hoy three tunes on the 
face, and blackens one of his eyes. On 
this they tear him down to his cabin, and 
confine him for sixteen days. For this 
outrage the defendants have been brought 
before you, and making every allowance 
for the due authority of a captain, which 
I am the last to speak disrespectfully of, 
such an outrage ought not to be per- 
mitted. 

Mr. F. A. ('. Kane examined. — I am a 
cadet m the Jlon. Company’s service, and 
came out in the Karl oj Durham us a pas- 
senger. We touched at the Cape. On 
the 26th May we were at the cuddy table 
at dinner. Miller, Young, and Neale 
(the other cadets), were sitting with me; 
the captain Imd been sitting with us; hfe 
went on deck; dinner was not over at 
that time. Mr. Neale desired the cuddy 
boy to remove some fat pork from his 
plate ; the boy, instead of changing plates, 
took the poriv in his lingeisand threw it 
out of the lai board cuddy window. When 
it was thrown out, the captain called 

out from the poop, “ Y'ou d d young 

whelps, I’ll come and break your b y 

heads.” I had just finished dinner, and 
upon hearing the language, I got up im- 
mediately, and went to the captain, who 
was lying on the hen-coop, smoking, and 
asked him what he meant by sweuring at 
us in that manner from his poop, and be- 
fore his men ? lie said, “ D n your 

eyes, I didn’t sivear at you, but those who 
threw tlie fat out of the window.” I told 
him he meant to apply the expression to 
us ; upon which he said, “ D n your 
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eyes, I’ll Bend you to your cabin, if you 
make a noise here on deck.” I told him 
he dared not About this time my fel- 
loe-cadets came on deck. The captain 
then desired his chief mate, Park, to take 
me down to my cabin ; the mate got hold 
of me by the arm, but 1 got away from 
him; one of my fellow -cadets told the 
captain that he did 6wcar at us, and one 
of the other cadets, Mr. Young, said 
to the captain, “ These are the promises 
you made to my father — these are the 
manners you’ve learned from lords and 
dukes, whose company you boast of.” 
The captain ran at and caught Young by 
the throat, and said he would send him 
to his cabin. I was sitting near the cap- 
tain, and advising him not to continue 
this disturbance, or he would get himself 
into a scrape, and added, that he had 
better take care of himself, as I was per- 
fectly well aware of what I had done and 
said. He replied, “ This is quite enough ; 
do not say any more about it.” The first 
officer, boatswain, and carpenter, were 
called aft, and Young sent to his cabin. 
Mr. Norman went up to Young, and said 
he would go with him to his cabin. Mr. 
Normun put Mr. Young to bis cabin, and 
the mate, Park, followed. When he saw 
Young put to liis cabin, he returned, and 
said, '* Who else is to be sent to bis ca- 
bin ?” The captain said, “ They are all 
pretty quiet now.” The mate replied, 
” You had better send Mr. Kane to his 
cabin.” Mr. Miller and Mr. Neale were 
present; Mr. Edwards, a steerage pas- 
senger, was also within hearing. 1 made 
no disturbance; I told the mate to mind 
his own business, and not to interfere 
with me. The captain said to me, in a 
sharp manner, “ Do not speak to my 
mate ;” the captain then waved his hand, 
and said, “ Take him away— take him 
away.” I said, “ I will not go to my ca- 
bin.” The mate called the carpenter, 
boatswain, and second mate, and threat- 
ened to put me in irons. I got hold of 
the railing of the poop, and was sitting 
on the hen-coop. I kicked out my legs, 
to try and keep the mate off, who was 
running in ; the mate ran and caught me 
by the throat ; the boatswain hud bold of 
one of my legs ; the carpenter was stand- 
ing behind the boatswain, but I do not 
know if he had hold of me or not ; the 
poop was not four feet from the quarter- 
deck; the captain was struggling with 
me to get my hands off the railing ; they 
were taken off, and I succeeded at last 
in getting my right hand out of the grasp 
of the captain, and struck him a blow on 
his face. The mate, Park, called out, 

“ Hit him, sir, hit him ; he hit you this 
time.” The boatswain and mate had hold 
of me, the carpenter standing behind ; 
the captain struck me three blows on the 
face— they left a mark, and made, one of 


my eyes black. I was taken to my cabin ; 
the chief mate pulled me by my legs down 
the companion-ladder; 1 was forced into 
my cabin and kept there sixteen days, 
until we came into harbour. I was not 
permitted to leave my cabin ; the captain 
and the mate, Park, threatened to have 
my door nailed up if I opened it again. 
1 opened it three times. He said I was 
not allowed to leave my cabin. I came 
out of my cabin once ; one of the cadets 
said there were breakers a- head, and that 
the captain appeared to be in a great 
fright ; (he captain said his reckoning was 
forty-live miles from land. 1 went on 
deck; Neale, Young, Miller, and Ed- 
wards, a steerage passenger, were stand- 
ing near the hen coop ; I went up to 
them. The captain came on deck at 
this time ; this was ten or eleven days 
alter my impiisomnent; the captain spoke 
to me, and started at me when he saw 
me on deck, and 1 said, “I took the li- 
berty to come on deck, as 1 heard the 
ship was in danger.” He waved his hand, 
and said, “ Not at all — not at all,” and 
made signs tor me to go down to my ca- 
bin. I went down ; 1 had a small scut- 
tle to my cabin; there were two small 
windows in front of the poop, and a sky- 
light to the cuddy, through which the air 
could come ; the shutters to the windows 
were nailed up; they used to be open be- 
fore my confinement ; din ing my confine- 
ment they were nailed up ; one was 
opened the next day. There was a cabin 
boy, aged eighteen ; lie was the only ser- 
vant in attendance. 

Cross-examined. — I wos told the shut- 
ters were closed ; I saw one of them 
closed ; I did not see the others closed ; 
it was opened the next day ; I eon Id not 
tell it they were nailed ; you could not 
tell that unless you w r ere on deck. I was 
not allowed to come into the cuddy. I 
could see through the door ; I opened it 
the next day ; I could not stand the heat 
of my cabin ; I got up in the middle of 
the night and opened it. I found it so 
warm because we were becalmed. When 
I wanted to speak to the captain, was 
immediately alter I was taken to my ca- 
bin; I w as going to ask him wlmt I was 
sent to my cabin for. When I opened 
my cabin door in the night-time, I did 
not go to see if the shutters were nailed. 
There was a skylight over the cuddy, in 
a line with a part of my cabin ; the door 
opened into the cuddy. I am seventeen 
years and six months old. I left school 
twelve months before I went on board, in 
December last. I have not been at Ad- 
discombe; I was under a tutor up to the 
time I left home, nearly two months be- 
fore I went on board. Mr. Young is just 
seventeen. Mr. Miller is not twenty. 
Mr. Neale is not seventeen. The cap- 
tain said lie was ttfenty-two, twenty- 
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three, twenty-four. He had three birth- 
days on board; not to me did he say he 
was more than twenty-four; he cele- 
brated his birth-day once in the Downs. 
We had no passengers of great age or ex- 
perience. I never was on good terms with 
the captain; I thought he was not a fit 
associate for any ot us. He said he had 
associated with lords and dukes. He had 
very often been in the habit ot swearing 
at us; it was a practice with him ; 1 am 
quite satisfied I never swore in return. 
We might have laughed at him among 
ourselves ; we never did it openly. One 
of the others mimicked him to his face. 
I don’t recollect any instance in which he 
was mimicked to his face. I called the 
mate a numskull trom my cabin, when I 
was forced in; there were no bad epithets 
used before it. I say most positively I 

never used the expression, “you d rl 

numskull.” I might have culled to Mr. 
Miller from my cabin. We called the 
ship Scarborough, when the ship used to go 
on well ; I used to say, “ Huzza for old 
Scar.” I dare say I said, “ Dnl’nt I hit 
old Tindall a dig in the chops?” I was 
in my cabin; I don’t know it 1 said it to 
anyone in particular; I may have said 
this. I had the door closed more than 
one day. I could not bear to have my 
clothes on. My cabin was closed only 
the first day. I was obliged to pu^s 
through the cuddy. I was confined to 
my cabin, and therefore could not sit in 
the cuddy. Two or three days after, a 
note was sent to Mr. Young, to say, if lie 
behaved himself, he might leave his ca- 
bin. No such note was sent to me. On 
the Sunday following, I was sent to my 
cabin. On the Tuesday, the captuin sent 
a note to me to say, it I apologized to 
him for striking him ami insulting his 
mate, I might leave my cabin, hut not 
otherwise. I sent an answer to say, if I 
came on deck there would he another 
row, and l should be tinned to my cabin 
again. The captain would have forced me. 
I know the captain well; I have been 
on board his ship for six months. When 
at dinner the next day, the captain gave 
the boy my dinner, and told him to take 
it to me. I knew it was meant that I 
was to be kept in my cabin about a 
month. Before, when Mr. Neale was 
confined to his cabin, then the captain 
went to Mr. Neale, and told him lie 
might leave bis cabin, “if he behaved 
himself.” Knowing of these two in- 
stances, and the captain’s general charac- 
ter, I knew I could not leave my cabin 
before the note came. There was a boy 
on board, named John Sedman ; we were 
in the habit of joking with thi3 boy. I 
did not admit him to any familiarity ; I 
used to joke with him now and then ; I 
did not lark with him. When the cap- 
tain aaid, “ I think they are quiet now,’’ 
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he addressed the mate ; he said, “ I think 
Mr. Kane ought to be the next.” Any 
one would have been annoyed with the 
treatment. The captain spoke in as sharp 
a manner as 1 did ; 1 think the words 
were, “ Don’t speak to my mute." When 
I was laid hold of, the mate threatened to 
put me in irons, and shook his fists in 
my face; I did not kick him before he spoke. 
He rushed in on me, saying over and over 
again, “ We’ll put lnm irons.” I kicked 
out, and might have kicked him. His 
words were not, “ Sir, there are irons in 
this ship." If I called him “ Buffalo- 
head,’’ it was after I was imprisoned, not 
before. I did not cull from my cabin 
to mimic the mate when confined. I 
and my companions may have mimicked 
the captain and mate amongst ourselves 
during the voyage. I have caught the 
captain listening to what wc were saying; 
I can’t say he whs there to listen. 

W. A. Neale, a cadet in the Company's 
service, examined. — I was a pHSsenger 
on board the Ear! of Durham. At dinner, 
on tlie 20th May, I had some salt pork 
and rice; I could get nothing else to eat. 
The boy threw the poik out of the cuddy 
window, and I heard the captain make 
use of the language before- mentioned. 
Here the witness fully corroborated the 
statement made by Mr Kane. 

James George Norman, late second 
officer of the ship, now employed on 
board one of the steamers, stated to the 
rumc effect, and deposed that when the 
cuptain struck Mr. Kane, his head was 
down and his feet up, lie was thus carried 
along to his cabin ; the chief officer said, 
“ If you do not remain in your cabin, I’ll 
order the carpenter to nail the door up.” 

Cross examined. — I was not particu- 
larly good friends with the cadets ; they 
never to my knowledge objected to me 
as fit company; they were not in the 
habit of bringing me wine or spirits from 
the cuddy. I take my wine like any 
other gentleman; I do not recollect being 
found tipsy one night; I did not hear of 
it the next morning. I don’t know if Mr. 
Kane heard me refuse to take him to his 
cabin. I never quarrelled with Capt. 
Tindall; I came into his ship at the 
Cape with the intention of leaving. 

Here the case for the prosecution 
closed. 

Mr. I Inward, for the defendants, cha- 
racterized this as a trumpery case. Here 
are a parcel of boys just escaped from 
school, who begin by joking, go on to 
quarrelling, and end by getting a black 
eye. A ship is not to be considered as an 
hotel, and even if it was, the method 
employed of changing the plates and 
dishes by ejecting some from the window 
was, to say the least, indecorous, and 
would not he allowed by any respectable 
hotel- keeper. The language used was 
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excited by extreme irritation and provoca- 
tion. Under the circumstances it was 
not astonishing that violent language had 
been used h is no! unn.itui.il to suppose 
the cadets had not been vi ly me.isuied in 
then language, and, altei all, the winds 
xv <*i c se.ucely mattci loi a moment’s eon- 
sideiation The otic i cadets came toi- 
waul, the defend. ml was highly nutated 
at a presume I slight to him as conuuandei 
ot tlie vessel, and louml lumsell bearded 
by a ]iaicel ol boys It IS all \eiy will 
to talk this mattei ovei in a quiet toom, 
but at tlx 1 moment ot (pi.niel, and the 
heat ol passion, the eas< is widd\ dil- 
fuent; besides the young m,.n m the 
lii'st liistame addicsses the c.ip'am. The 
tact is, the pio-ecutoi biought this all on 
lumsell, oiieieui.uk led to another, one 
rctoit pioduccd anolhei, nygi aval ion stn- 
red up passion on all spies, and hence this 
tiausaction With iryanl to the actual 
blow s given, they weie on .e lulled b\ the 
v lolence ol the piosccutoi’s ow n < oudm I. 
lie hist kicks the male and I hen lots the 
captain a blow , and gluiies in the alhiii, 
saying, “ Did not I give old Sc.uboio’ a 
good du( m the chops' ’ Looking at the 
tune ol y e.u, the ilangci ol shipu let k, Kc 
it was no ioke loi a n.nin andei of a 
vessel to be nutated by disputes with 
boys, and it was 1 1 1 y; h tune loi him to 
e\cit his autlioi ity m the m.iikid way lie 
did T he lettei, too, and icplyspoke loi 
themselves Theie was nothing to show 
that <my windows 01 scuttles wen* iasf- 
ened to annoy the piosccutm. 'I lieic was 
nothing lo piove t Iu> conlmeim in, and as 
to its alleyi d length, it was the coiise- 
quence ol the jmiseciitoi’s ow n obstinacy, 
who chose to icmam a ])iisonei in his 
culmi, in Older to yet up a miev.mcr 
Fiom till the evidence it < leal Iv appealed 
that ii Mi Kane had not m the lust m- 
stiinee interlined in a mattci that did not 
concern him, nothing ot the nature of 
what had oecuiied would have taken 
place, and after all I licit; was no evidence 
to show that the blow alleged to li.iv e 
been given was violent m attended with 
any ill consequences, w Inch was cxtiaoi- 
dmaiy, astluei violent blows on the taco 
weie said to have been given by the de- 
fendant 

Su lien n) Boyer summed up at gie.it 
length He stated that theie appeatul 
nothing m this case to pistify the conduct 
ot the defendant, on winch lie amm.uh cit- 
ed scveiely 

The ] in y rented and weie out more 
than ail hour, and letiuncd with a veidict 
of guilty, hut with a recommendation lor 
mercy to the comt, on the giound of 
very gi oat provocation 

Sir H Boyer —I confess I do not 
agree with you. The defendant’s conduct 
was totally uncalled lor; lie appears to 
have turned on the cadets like a wild 


animal I am inclined, liovvevet, on 
yom recommendation, to pass a mote 
modified sentence than I hud intended. 
\ in eat tiust was icposed in you, Mr 
'I'lndalk and it was not loi you to indulge 
in blasphemous cxpiessmiis \ou should 
have lehamed Irom cxcicismg tyiannv. 
hut you indulged in toul language, and 
when lemonstiated with, should not 
have taken any notice ol it; but you 
went hum bad to vvoise, you her.tmr 
violent, .md vvlnle the pioseuitm was 
held, s t i uck Inm lliicc limes Ol course 
no apology vviis due to you Had it not 
been loi the lecummcnd.itmn ol tin* puv, 

I should have put a heavy line upon you 
ol 1,000 iiipees, with impiisoiiment loi 
I 1 days, as i! is, the com I sentences you 
to he lined 100 iiipees \ on, Mi I’aik, 
onyhr to have model ited the icchugs ol 
yom snpeiioi, hut, instead ot mollilyiny 
uuid him oil, von aie selitem ed to he 
impi isom.il one week and lined oO iiipees 

On (he imy letu my liom then places, 
the judge vv.s mlmmed that one ol the 
piiviiien had stated, that it (hey Kid nna 
glued that lln* sentt nee had been as 
seveieas it had now, midei its mil ly.ited 
loi m, pioveii to he, they would have <ie- 
qmiled the defend. nits altogethei In 
aiiuoimnng this evliaoidin.uy < uciim- 
st. mee liom tlie b *ik h, Nn llemy liopn 
cxpiessed his leyu t that the pny should 
have been discbaiyed beloie it Was made 
known to him, and Ins detei nnnatioii to 
have li.nl the |inymaii commuted w ho 
could give uttciamc to such a sentiment 
Bon, Ixo/ Tiiik ■, Jiih/ IS 

The native convicts on boaid the ! Miy- 
iini, diaiyed with the murdei ol Cant 
Whitten ami Mi. Il.iiland ol that vessel, 
weie found ytiil:\ on the 17 1 h July, and 
executed on the tdhli 

am n 

I Sy pi i vatc letti'is liom \den, vve learn 
that aiiot liei attack was expected on the 
(ilh June 1c a si longer loice ol A mb' 
than beloie, ainountnig, it is 'aid, to 0,(>0(l 
men The new ut the Zumhio weie sent 
up eveiy night to the Turkish wall, to 
fake charge ol a huge gim-hi at, stationed 
in s|ion*,soas to cut oil the couuimnicaluai 
with tin* town. The people seem abso- 
lutely maddened w ith c\aspciatioii,\vhuh 
loiinci lepulses have instead ol sujbdtini- 
only excited. The phuidei canicxl ofl on 
the 21 st has been divided amqiigst .ill 
then warnois, in so tar as it would go, 
that evety one might have a traginVnt, t> s 
a inemoiial ol p.utiul success hut ultimate 
disaster, and to incite to hituic jcvJ’ ng*\ 
'I’ho English agent at tlinr duel towjl 
Lahedge, a native, who exercised a mE 
of consular Junction, was imudered 
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them after the last attack. They suspected 
Inin ot giving the garnson inhumation of 
tin* movements ot then counfi) men , and 
siu h was then fmy, that he was htciully 
pierced with a thousand daggcis, cveiy 
one lushing to sli.ue in the minder he 
was then tom to pieces and his heal t men 
out and exhibited )et waim as a token of 
siiecesshd revenge They say “ the En- 
glish can only light helniid walls.” 

Seveie sickness pievails at \den, both 
among the Euiope.m and native tioops, 
owing to then haiassing duties and expo- 
siiie to the in^ht an, the men being con- 
lumally uiiilei aims -Jin/nbm/ 'J'miis. 

We have been given to undei stand th.it 
,»(M) ot II M. (ith Hegmient are coming 
down Mom I’oona, to be emhaiked lot 
Aden immediately. This looks wailikc, 
and we are truly h.ippy to see that Co- 
vcinment have deleimu eil upon icmloir- 
mg this ganisoii, tin 1 duties ol whu li 
have piessed so heavily both on the IJom- 
hav Kuiope.ui Kegiment, and the n.itive 
details. Ih’loie an enemv so wilv .is the 
\ i ah, innemitted vigilance can alone se- 
nile mil coinpiest Nol onl\ is tlieie a 
line ol vvmks ledeh ml, lnit 1 lie lottifu a- 
tions aie mod extensive and would ie- 
rpm e a lai ge bod v of men to on upy l hem 
with effect. I he Tmkeli wall, liointlic 
desci iption given ot it to in, n a veij in- 
significant atlau, and slopes outwaids "i> 
nnieb, that a lesolute fellow might i iish 
up it sv\ owl in hand, ( huiUc. 

\n anonymous vvntei in the (\»nn 7 
thiputi s a cbaigc tot'.ipt Haines, m ic- 
tncncc to the attack ol May ^Ofli, as iol- 
lows u ('apl. I lames gave out, that he 
saw the whole atlau, and commanded one 
ol the gunboats, wlmli tiled oil the 
enemy as tliev letreated lie was snug- 
l\ on boa id the (' lini/n , tluee miles oil, 
and was si en to come up to the s< t ne ol 
action in his gig just as it was all hum 
\ f first vveweie beginning to gave him 
fi edit tor Ins gallantly, till the captain ol 
the Cncassma, a i oal ship, undneiud 
us, as lit saw Captain 1 1. mu s getting into 
his gig bom the ( bniiii/, as he pa— t d up 
ui his own boat.” 

This attar k dievv l.utli (be luUovvmg 
vindication ol the gallant young oilier i by 
f apt. McQueen, ol the Shin/ Mih hi s an 
“ Nil, — J mad with much sm pi ue m yom 
paper ot the I.dth mutant, purporting to 
he an extract ol a lettei vviitten liom 
Aden, that ( apt Names did not reach 
the field ot action till all was ovei. Fail 
play and pistice I do like to sac upheld, 
and I beg distinctly to state that this olli- 
cer left the ('luiii/n, on boaid ot which 
Vessel he was living, at least twenty 
minutes befoie eithi'r ('apt Sproule ot the 
i massiftii m myself quitted om ships, 
•md that when the gun-boats weie sta- 
tioned, (’apt. Ilames was there directing 


the foiee, finui which by far the most 
execution and ctlcct weie pioduccd upon 
the A labs — as both upon then advance 
and i ctieat the guns wen ablv bioiight 
to ]da v and with much ellcct upon the 
whole attacking section.” 

mi s v n ak v oi i si i<>x 

A vviitei in a Hotnbav p.ipci, icteiimg 
to tlir* debate at the Fast- India House 
oil the Salt ua rpu'stioil, says "lint it 
is p.unf ill to sec Su ( Italics Follies stat- 
ing ‘the liaidships (In' lapili midei went 
on Ills |(Miinev to Immmics , the pi nallbiis 
lie was sniper t to Im want ot IniiiF . and 
that eveiv thing had hern sei/ed but the 
r lothes lie vv on* ’ Now I am notavvair' 
ll So (’halh*s dei ived h's mfol illation liom 
flu* mailin' ollieei, oi an\ ol those mil i- 
tai v oi otle*i Im nils, many of vv liom I 
icmcmhci In i e complaining and lament- 
ing etei nallv ol the want ol veiaufv in 
natives, and who onlv appeal to have 
rlis< meied then mistake m the genial 
climate ol I n glam I , hut as I happened 
to have met the i.iptli on hi" unite to Fe- 
iiaies , to iiave pitr lied at the same place 
lol the dav , and to have spent an hour 
and a hall in walking aim maim with 
him outside the kiuiaufs, and allci vv.uds 
sat some time with him in lie lent ol au- 
dience, I may s.delv say. Nn ( Italics has 
been s.ul I y lmsmloi lin’d . Having asked 
tlieollirei m polite al r li.uge (as I bad 
been in' i oduecil to the I .i | ah on Ills fust 
.'iseeiidmg the iiitiMiud ol Sat t ua >, il there 
was anv onlei against my seeing linn, lie 
nssiiied me then* was none Tlieie was 
no ifstiamt even on natives visiting him, 
though he said lie was ot rum sc avvate 
who did so '1 lie people liom tin’ vil- 
lage weie Iteely jn i nutted to come, and 
m <an walk no gu.nd oi sepoy areom- 
p.inn d i is The ua* iv e olln ei r oiimiaiirl- 
mg the paitv only walked amongst the 
attendants ol the i.ijili Ne entered 
nitmallv of r oiiw into Ins own histoiy, 
ol what had r aiui d the change sim e we 
last met, but made no sent ol r ompl out 
ol a want ol any kind on Ills |oiuney, 
and (Ins pi Hie e, ‘ lieu It ol ev ( i \ thing but 
tbe ( lotll'-s be Wole f bail a tiam rd fe- 
males lemming oven rn t il:IiI bundled 
Illimani Im tin ii palanquin- a double 
set i)| laige tint" ol rvei\ disruption 
an immeii"!* r "tablislmii ui ol cv'H \ soi t ot 
lltti nrlants , and w.n m-di i -o little ic- 
sfiaml that lie vv a" mol e like a i aj.ili mak- 
ing .x tom ol ple.isiiu* than a piisonel.” 

i xr i iu’l \. 

'I’lie I Lev I)i. W ilson, end the I lev'. J. 
M ui my IM it r hell, haw just u tinned liom 
n missionaiy join uey, extending thiough 
the noitlniM Ivonkan, the piovmer ot 
(iii)aiat, and p.nt ol Matw.ii and Khan- 
desli. 'I bey have been enabled to survey 
a huge poll ion ol tbe mivuonaiv held in 
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excited by extreme irritation and provoca- 
tion. Under the circumstances, it was 
not astonishing that violent language had 
been used. It is not unnatural to suppose 
the cadets had not been very measured in 
their language, and, after all, the words 
were scarcely matter for a moment’s con- 
sideration. The other cadets came for- 
ward, the defendant was highly iriitated 
at a presumed slight to him as commander 
of the vessel, and found himself bearded 
by a parcel of boys. It is all very well 
to talk this matter over in a quiet room, 
but at the moment of quarrel, and the 
heat of passion, the case is widely dif- 
ferent; besides the young man in the 
first instance addresses the captain. The 
fact is, the piosccutor brought this all on 
himself; one remark led to another, otic 
retort produced another, aggravation stir- 
red up passion on all sides, and hence this 
transaction. "With regard to the actual 
blows given, they were occasioned by the 
violence of the prosecutor’s own conduct. 
He first kicks the mate and then hits the 
captain a blow, and glories in the affair, 
saying, “ Did not I give old Seal boro’ a 
good dig in the chops •>” Looking at the 
time of year, the danger of shipwreck, &c. 
it was no joke for a commander of a 
vessel to lie irritated by disputes with 
boys, and it was high time for him to 
exert his authority in the marked way he 
did. The letter, too, ami reply spoke for 
themselves. There was nothing to show 
that any windows or scuttles were fast- 
ened to annoy the prosecutor. r I here was 
nothing to prove the confinement, and as 
to its alleged length, it was the conse- 
quence of the prosecutor’s own obstinacy, 
who chose to remain a prisoner in his 
cabin, in order to get up a grievance. 
From all the evidence it clearly appeared 
that if Mr. Kane had not in the first in- 
stance interfered in a matter that did not 
concern him, nothing of the nature of 
what had occurred would have taken 
place, and after all there was no evidence 
to show that the blow alleged to have 
been given was violent or attended with 
any ill consequences, which was extraor- 
dinary, as three violent blows on the face 
were said to have been given by the de- 
fendant. 

Sir Henry Iloper summed up at great 
length. lie stated that there appeared 
nothing in this case to justify the conduct 
of the defendant, on which he animadvert- 
ed severely. 

The jury retired and were out more 
than an hour, and returned with a verdict 
of guilty, but with a recommendation for 
mercy to the court, on the ground of 
very great provocation. 

Sir H. Roper .— I confess I do not 
agree with you. The defendant’s conduct 
was totally uncalled for ; he appears to 
have turned on the cadets like a wild 


animal. I am inclined, however, on 
your recommendation, to pass a more 
modified sentence than I had intended. 
A great trust was reposed in you, Mr. 
Tindall, and it was not for you to indulge 
in blasphemous expressions. You should 
have refrained from exercising tyranny, 
but you indulged m foul language, and 
when remonstrated with, should not 
have taken any notice of it; but you 
went from bad to worse; you became 
violent, and while the prosecutor was 
held, struck him three times. Of course 
no apology was due to you. Had it not 
been for the recommendation of the jury, 
I should have put a heavy fine upon you 
of 1 ,()00 rupees, with imprisonment for 
I f days ; as it is, the court sentences you 
to be fined 400 rupees. You, Mr. Park, 
ought to have moderated the feelings of 
your superior; but, instead of mollifying, 
urged him on; yon ure sentenced to be 
imprisoned one week and fined 50 rupees. 

On the jury retiring from their places, 
the judge was informed that one of the 
jurymen had stated, that it they had ima- 
gined that the sentence had been as 
severe as it had now, under its mitigated 
foim, prouul to he, they would have ac- 
quitted the defendants altogether. In 
announcing this extraordinary circum- 
stance from the bench, Sir Henry Roper 
expressed his regiet that the jury should 
have been discharged before it was made 
known to him; and his detei urination to 
have had the juryman committed who 
could give utterance to such a sentiment. 
— Bombay Times, July 18. 

The native convicts on hoard tli el’iryi- 
tiia , charged with the murder of ('apt. 
Wlntt’en and Air, Harland of that vessel, 
were found guilty on the 17th July, and 
executed on the 20th. 


ADEN. 

By private letters from Aden, we learn 
that another attack was expected on the 
Oth June by a stronger force of Arabs 
than before, amounting, it is said, to 6,000 
men. The crew of the Zambia were sent 
up every night to the Turkish wall, to 
take charge of a large gun-boat, stationed 
in shore, so as to cut off the communication 
with the town. The people seem abso- 
lutely maddened with exasperation, which 
former repulses have instead of subduing 
only excited. The plunder carried off on 
the 21st has been divided amcingst all 
their warriors, in so far as it wouM go, so 
that every one misht have a fragment, 
a memorial of partial success but ultimate 
disaster, and to incite to future remflgj 
The English agent at their chief tovvl 
Lahedge, a native, who exercised a sol 
of consular function^ was murdered Wl 
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them after the lost attack. They suspected 
him of giving the garrison information of 
the movements of their countrymen; and 
such was their fury, that he was literally 
pierced with a thousand daggers, every 
one rushing to share in the murder : he 
was then tom to pieces and his heart riven 
out and exhibited yet warm as a token of 
successful revenge. They say “ the En- 
glish can only fight behind walls.” 

Severe sickness prevails at Aden, both 
among the European and native troops, 
owing to their harassing duties and expo- 
sure to the night air, the men being con- 
tinually underarms . — Bombay Times. 

We have been given to understand that 
300 of H.M. dth Regiment are coming 
down from Poona, to be embarked for 
Aden immediately. This looks warlike, 
and we are truly happy to see that Go- 
vernment have determined upon reinforc- 
ing this garrison, the duties ot which 
have pressed so heavily both on the Bom- 
bay European Regiment, and the native 
details. Before an enemy so wily as the 
Arab, unremitted vigilance can alone se- 
cure our conquest. Not only is there a 
line of works to defend, but the fortifica- 
tions are most extensive and would re- 
quire a large body of men to occupy them 
with effect. The Turkish wall, from the 
description given of it to us, is a very in- 
significant affair, and slopes outwards so 
much, that a resolute fellow might rush 
up it sword in hand.-— Gazette, 

An anonymous writer in the Courier 
imputes a charge to Capt. Haines, in re- 
ference to the attack of May 20th, as fol- 
lows : “ Capt. Ilaines gave out, that he 
saw the whole affair, and commanded one 
of the gun-boats, which fired on the 
enemy as they retreated. lie was snug- 
ly on board the Charger, three miles off, 
und was seen to come up to the scene of 
action in his gig just as it was all over. 
At first we were beginning to give him 
credit for bis gallantry, till the captain of 
the Circassian , a coal ship, undeceived 
us, as he saw Captain Haines getting into 
his gig from the Charger, as he passed up 
in his own boat.” 

This attack drew forth the following 
vindication of the gallant young officer by 
Capt, McQueen, of the Mary Mitcheson : 

“ Sir,— I read with much surprise in your 
paper of the 13tli instant, purporting to 
be an extract of a letter written from 
Aden, tlmt (’apt. Haines did not reach 
the field of action till all was over. Fair 
play and justice I do like to see upheld, 
and I beg distinctly to state that this offi- 
cer left the Charger, on board of which 
vessel he was living, at least twenty 
minutes before either Capt. Sproule of the 
Circassian or myself quitted our ships, 
and that when the gun-boats were sta- 
tioned, Capt. Haines was there directing 


the force, from which by far the most 
execution and effect were produced upon 
the Arabs — as both upon their advance 
and retreat the guns weie ably brought 
to play and with much effect upon the 
whole attacking section.” 

THE SATTAR.A QUESTION. 

A writer in a Bombay paper, referring 
to the debate at the East- India House 
on the Sattara question, says: — “But it 
is painful to see Sir Charles Forbes stat- 
ing 1 the hardships the rajah underwent 
on his journey to Benares; the privations 
he was subject to lor want of funds ; and 
that every thing had been seized but the 
clothes lie wore.’ — Now 1 am not aware 
if Sir Charles derived his information from 
the marine officer, or any of those mili- 
tary or other friends, many of whom I 
remember here complaining and lament- 
ing eternally of the want of veracity in 
natives, and who only appear to have 
discovered their mistake in the genial 
climate of England ; but as 1 happened 
to have met the rajah on Ins route to Be- 
nares ; to have pitched at the same place 
for the day ; and to have spent an hour 
and a half m walking arm in arm with 
him outside the kuimuts, and afterwards 
sat some time with him in Ins tent of au- 
dience, 1 may safely say, Sir Charles has 
been sadly misiufoimed. Having asked 
the officer in political charge (as I had 
been introduced to the rajah on his first 
ascending the rniisinid of Sattara), if there 
was any order against my seeing him, lie 
assured mo there was none. There was 
no restraint even on natives visiting him, 
though he said ho was of course aware 
who did so. The people from the vil- 
lage were freely permitted to come, and 
in our walk no guard or sepoy accom- 
panied us. The native officer command- 
ing the party only walked amongst the 
attendants of the rajah. He entered 
natuially of course into his own history, 
of what had caused the change since we 
last met, but made no sort of complaint 
of a want of any kind on Ins journey, 
and this piinco, ‘ bereft ot everything hut 
the clothes he wore,’ had a tram of fe- 
males requiring seven or eight hundred 
humaiils for tlicir palanquins ; a double 
set ot large tents of every description ; 
an immense establishment ol every sort of 
attendants; and was under so little re- 
straint that lie was more like a rajah mak- 
ing a tour of pleasure than u prisoner." 

EXCERl’TA. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, and the Rev. J. 
Murray Mitchell, have just returned from 
a missionary journey, extending through 
the northern Konkan, the province of 
Gujarat, and part of Marwar and Khan- 
desli. They have been enabled to survey 
a large portion of the missionary field in 
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the north-west of India, to preach the 
glad tidings of salvation to great multi- 
tudes of the natives; to circulate several 
thousand portions and copies of the di- 
vine word, and other religious publica- 
tions ; to confer with many of the friends 
of the propagation of Christianity at dif- 
ferent stations ; and to make various ar- 
rangements for the furtherance of the 
cause of the Saviour, the effects of which 
may appear many days hence. — Or. Christ. 
Spectator, June. 

The project of getting up a new thea- 
tre has, as might be expected, excited 
strong opposition amongst a certain class 
at this presidency, who denounce theatri- 
cal amusements as profane and immoral. 

In the Kairacollectorate, almost all the 
highway and gang-robberies have been 
put a stop to. Lieut. F ulljames, with 
600 men, whose head-quarters arc at Ah- 
medabad, bad been doing yeoman’s ser- 
vice amongst the lawless bands in the ad- 
joining country. This force is divided 
into parties ot ‘100 men for duty in the 
Ahmedabad collectorate, and 250 for that 
of Kaira, 50 being left with the political 
agent in the Myhee Caunta. The Ah- 
mednbad men have charge of the gates of 
the city, and of the town of Veeragaum. 
They are described as a fine rough-and- 
ready set of fellows, equipped with a blue 
coat or angrica, with a pugree of the 
same colour, and wear round their waists 
black leather belts. They aie armed 
with a fusil and sword. This service 
imposes pretty severe duty on the offi- 
cers. 

A Government notice announces that 
the plague was raging in the Red Sea, 
and that a quarantine for ships from that 
quarter was to be established. 

The Queen’s Royals have suffered much 
from fever at Deesa ; fifty men have died 
and two hundred were in the hospital at 
the end of June. 

The reports of the weather in the pro- 
vinces were most favouiable, and promised 
a plenteous harvest. 

The Victoria steamer arrived on the 
7th July from Muscat. The passage 
from Bombay to Muscat, which was most 
tempestuous, was effected in six days 
eleven hours. The Hugh Lindsay took 
the mail from that port on the 29th June, 
The Sultan of Muscat embarked with his 
suite in the Victoria for a short cruise. 
He visited every part of the ship, and 
even stopt an hour in the engine-room, 
With the thermometer above 100°. On 
leaving Muscat, Capt. Ormsby was pre- 
sented by the sultan with a fine sword. 

The Government has appointed a com- 
mittee, partly composed of civil servants 
and partly of the mercantile community, 
to inquire into the system of the Post- 
office, in order to render it in all its 
branches as effective as possible. 


(ffeplott. 

The Ceylon papers contain no local 
intelligence of importance, except that 
the cholera continues its ravages, and 
that hydrophobia has broken out about 
Pantura: eight persons were bitten by a 
mad dog on one day, and seventeen by a 
rabid cat on another, 

It is reported that the Governor in- 
tended to proceed to the Mauritius, for 
the benefit of his health. 


Dettang. 

The Rajah Bindahara of Perak arrived 
here on Thursday, deputed by his father, 
the Rajah of Perak, to the chief authority 
ot this island, to concert measures to- 
wards the immediate capture of Tiianku 
Mahomed Saud, who is still at Baggan 
Tiang, in his majesty’s territories, and 
from whence there is an unwillingness, or 
rather a dread, at driving out the pirate 
and his followers, unless the authority of 
the British Government for that pur- 
pose is previously had and obtained, in- 
asmuch as report is prevalent here and in 
the neighbouring Malayan states, that the 
Tuanku had applied for, and secured the 
promise of, the governorship of Quedah 
horn the Rajah of Ligore, in succession 
to Bangui rum Anoom and his deputy, 
Tuanku Ilussan, whose oppressions on 
the ryots of that unfortunate country, 
since they came into power, are stated to 
be of the most overbearing character, and 
to have incurred the severest displeasure 
of the Ligore chief. What practical and 
substantial benefit this contemplated 
change in the future administration ol 
Quedah is likely to produce, we are at a 
loss to conjecture ; but it is our opinion, 
that the rapacities of these beggarly Que- 
dah Tuankus have no bounds, and that 
they will always continue, while in exe- 
cutive power, to exert the vilest and 
most reprehensible means of enriching 
themselves because, as they themselves 
declare, “ we are the creatures of the 
Siamese authorities only, perhaps, for the 
day.’’ The Rajah Bindahara has come 
over for the double purpose of political 
und commercial negotiations, no less than 
thirty-five prahus having accompanied 
him, laden with small quantities of tin for 
sale at this market. — Gaz., JuneG. 


SiOurapore. 

The letters from Singapore give a 
lively description of the bustle occasioned 
there by the arrival and departure of the 
expedition : — “ The scene presented here 
just now,” says a letter of May 21, “is 
one of no ordinary interest, although, con- 
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trary to the expectation of most of those 
who have come from our own particular 
dominions to join in the ‘progress’ to 
China, it lies almost exclusively seaward, 
no troops, with the exception of the sap- 
pers and miners, the gun lascurs and fol- 
lowers of the artillery, having been per- 
mitted to encamp on the island, or even 
to land, a measure indeed which could 
never have been contemplated, as from 
the hilly and jungly nature of the country 
around the town, but few spots, and 
those of a very confined space, could 
have been found fit for the purpose of 
the formation of a camp. So well ar- 
ranged, however, arc all matters, gene- 
rally speaking, which relate to the accom- 
modation and comfort of the troops on 
board the transports, that, excepting tor 
the object of healthful exercise, a disem- 
barkation has been rendered unnecessary, 
and a great advantage lias thereby been 
derived from the v\ hole fleet being kept 
in a state ol readiness to sail at veiy short 
notice. In the mean time, the water has 
been filled m on boaid most of the "lups, 
and such repairs to hull and tigging as 
were required have been made, and at 
present nothing appeals to ictard the 
order for their departure but the absence 
ot the Marion with the stall, and ot the 
vessels fiom Ceylon, wln< li bung the 
right wing of the iHth : the lormer is 
hourly expected, but the lattei art* not 
looked for so early, as the Rattlesnake , 
with the left wing ot the 18tli, only 
reached Singapore on the 17th, ufter a 
very quick passage, and though the com- 
modore, Sir G. Bremer, evinces the 
greatest impatience to up anchor, Col. 
Burrell does not, it is understood, (eel 
himself authorised to move while he is 
without staff, and while his own regiment 
is thus scattered. The naval ofheers of 
the squadron are meanwhile taking the 
utmost advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded them, to practise the seamen 
and marines at all the descriptions of 
drills and manoeuvres which it is supposed 
or imagined may be found of use in the 
course of the service of the expedition. 

“ I am sorry to say, for the honour of 
the presidency, that considerable disgust 
has been excited here against the Madras 
government, or that department thereof 
which is charged with the transport of 
troops, by the disgraceful state in which 
it appeared the detachment from Madras 
had been suffered to go to sea, and to 
exist during a voyage of thirty-one duys, 
which was rendered dangerous fiom the 
crowded state of the decks, and from the 
certainty, as far as human foresight can 
hx such, that many deaths from sheer 
suffocation must have ensued, had a ne- 
cessity arisen (which providentially did 
not occur) for the closing of the hatches. 
Upon the circumstances being explained 
Juttrn.N.S. VoL.d3.No 130. 


to the commodore, he at once, tiiough at 
the cost of considerable derangement 
in his plans, ordered the only two spare 
transports in the fleet, the Victoria and 
the Medusa, to be placed at the disposal 
of Col. Montgomerie ; and it has accord- 
ingly been arranged that the lormer, a 
ship of about five hundred tons burthen, is 
to receive one company of the artillery, 
and the latter (of four hundred tons) one 
of the sappers and miners, and a distribu- 
tion of stores, &c. is now being made ac- 
cordingly. The state of the artilleiy also 
on boaid the Rustomjic Cowasjee will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. with one-third of the men constantly 
on deck, fair weather or foul, there ap- 
pears to have been baiely room on the 
mam deck to allow ot the remainder 
sleeping on it, while only the smallest 
space possible could be allotted for a 
hospital 1” 

Another letter, of May 30, says * 
“ The fleet is this morning getting under 
weigh, the Omar having already pio- 
eeeded a-head ; the Mai mu ai lived yes- 
teiday, towed in by the Madagascar, which 
was sent out the day before to assist her: 
she has suficicd much tiom bad weather, 
and as slu* stands in need of repairs, she 
will remain behind lot a few days, as also 
the Rut/ay Sahun and another which ar- 
med only the day before yesterday. The 
Conical/, requiring a new mizen top-mast, 
docs not accompany the fleet at piesent, 
but will follow with the rest of the de- 
tenus. The Brigadier (Burrell) and his 
staff have been removed to the Queen 
steamer, which sails without using her 
engines this day. Capt. .Sir II. Darrell, 
ol the 18th, has been appointed A. 1). C., 
and the lion. Capt. Oshoine, who arrived 
(with Lord Joceline) in the Conway two 
days ago, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General to the force. It seems now to 
bo established beyond a doubt, that the 
first object to be effected is the demoli-. 
turn of the forts at the Bogue, and Macao 
will in consequence le the icndozvous for 
the present; but as nothing, it is to be 
presumed, will be undertaken till the ar- 
rival of the admiral, the prospect which 
we have of remaining still longer cooped 
up in transports there is not very agree- 
able. Mr. Somerville of the It. N. has 
been appointed acting agent lor the trans- 
poits, and had been appointed to remain 
on board the Rohomanny, fioin which 
ship the otlicis receive their orders by 
signals arianged for the occasion : each 
transport has received a distinguishing 
pendant, to be earned at the mainmast 
head, by which they may he readily dis- 
cerned; and the arrangements for this 
branch of the service appear to he sys- 
tematic and effective. Jt is calculated 
that the expedition will reach Macao in 
ten days.” 

(P) 
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“ The steamer Queen arrived here on 
the 23d, and brought despatches, which 
appear to have caused some change in 
the arrangements made for the sailing of 
the expedition, as the day was postponed 
and the different corps ordered to hold 
themselves in constant readiness: the 
Marion had not yet arrived, and, as she 
had been out forty-five days from Calcutta, 
«ome uneasiness was felt about her. The 
force, both naval and military, continued 
healthy. The Queen had a splendid run 
from Calcutta, having been only eight 
days from the Sandheads, averaging more 
than two hundred miles per diem.” 

Lieut. Gilbert, of the Cameronians, 
died on the 23d. 

A letter of the 27th says: “H.M.’s ship 
Conway came into harbour this morning; 
she spoke the long-1 ooked-for and ex- 
pected Marion at no great distance from 
this : she was dismasted, and working in 
under jury-masts. There is no mention 
of Col. Oglander, so I conclude he has 
got the better of his late serious attack of 
illness.” 

The Singapore Free Press, June 4, 
gives more details of the expedition : 
“ On the 30th May, H.M.’s ships of war 
Wellesley, Cruizer, and Algerine , troop- 
ship Rattlesnake , and H.C. steamer Ata- 
lanta, with sixteen sail of transport ves- 
sels, got under weigh for China, present- 
ing a fine and animating spectacle as they 
steamed out of the roads in three divi- 
sions, with one of her Majesty’s ships at 
the head of each. They weie followed 
next day by the steamers Queen and 
Madagascar , into the former of which the 
staff from the Marion had been trans- 
ferred. It lias heen very generally sur- 
mised that the preliminary operation of 
the expedition will be to batter down the 
Hogue foits ; and we believe there is no 
doubt that such are the instructions of 
Sir Gordon Bremer. But we understand 
the campaign is to be opened by also 
taking possession of Macao at the same 
time— we presume under some arrange- 
ment effected at home between the British 
and Portuguese Governments. It was a 
favourite idea of Lord Macartney, that 
that we ought to obtain possession of 
this settlement from the Portuguese, be- 
cause it was held by them on terms at 
once useless and degrading. The occu- 
pation of Chusan and other places on the 
coast will, it is commonly supposed, be 
the next act in the drama. But if efficient 
garrisons are to be left at these places, 
will not the force be too much dimi- 
nished to make an attempt on Pekin, 
which is by many considered to be in 
Contemplation? It is even contended by 
some who have written on the subject, 
that it will be necessary to make this the 
final and crowning act of the expedition, 
in order to secure the requisite measure 
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of success towards attaining its ultimate 
object— the establishment of our future 
intercourse with the empire on a proper 
footing. It is indeed certain, as appears 
to us, that taking possession of islands, 
and occupying one or two positions along 
the coast, will not suffice to alarm the 
imperial cabinet into the concessions we 
seek to obtain— although it might, by 
these means, be disposed to place ail the 
restrictions in its power against the in- 
tercourse of its subjects with such esta- 
blishments.” 

Admiral Elliot left the Cape about the 
end of April, and until the 10th of June 
we heard no more of his movements. At 
this latter date, H.M.’s ship Melville , 
with the admiral on board, the Blonde , 
44, and two sloops of war, direct for 
China, were spoken with off Anjeer by a 
ship wliieh reached Bombay on the 12th 
of July. The admiral was understood to 
have dispatched a vessel to Singapore to 
£ive advice of his having taken the An- 
jeer channel route. By this means he 
could probably reach China about the 
same time with the body of the fleet. 
The celerity of the movements of the 
squadron must be regulated by the speed 
of the slowest sailing transports, and the 
admiral could suffer from no simdar 
•source of retardation. At this advanced 
season of the year, extreme dispatch is 
of the utmost importance, so that the 
operations may be fairly commenced be- 
fore the setting in of those storms, which 
at a later period of the season prevail on 
the coast of China. By the course be- 
lieved to have been pursued by Admiral 
Elliot, it seems probable that the point 
of attack would be reached with the least 
possible delay. 

The Eastern Star of Calcutta contains 
the following statement : “ We understand 
that the Queen took from Calcutta two 
8^ inch, and two inch mortars, but 
that they were most inefficiently fur- 
nished, instructions being given to get all 
deficiencies supplied from the Singapore 
magazine stores, notoriously in the worst 
state, having originally come from Ben- 
coolen, where they must have been for 
years. Rockets, as we are informed, were 
sent without shafts, and so badly packed 
that they were rendered useless, the tubes 
and frames old and badly shaped, full of 
dents, in short, worthless trash. There 
cannot be much doubt about this, for that 
consignment is left behind at Singapore. 
The cause of this we take to have been 
(it is hardly an excuse) the haste with 
which they were probably shipped. As 
long ago as February the Madras Go- 
vernment proposed to send mortars, ho- 
witzers, &c. &c. The precise answer to 
this proposition, of course, we do not 
know; but we presume they were not 
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then considered necessary. Last month 
they were dispatched from Calcutta, while 
those prepared at Madras have long been 
in the arsenal ready for shipment. The 
expedition embarked without any power- 
ful ordnance, the Elizabeth Ainslie, in 
which some additional mortars and ho- 
witzers were shipped, not having arrived 
This, to say the least of it, is extremely 
bad management; matters had probably 
gone differently if they had been left to Col. 
Montgomerie, the commanding officer of 
artillery at Madras.” 


ISurmaf). 

Reports, as late as the 1st June, had 
reached Rangoon from the capital, and 
there is no doubt of an existing rebellion 
to the northward of Amerupoora, and 
that the malcontents are numerous. Even 
the capital itself is suspected of being 
tainted with the spirit of disloyalty. The 
Ba-khan -meng-tha has been accused of con- 
spiring with the rebels, and of course has 
been thrown into prison, while about thu ty 
of his officials and servants have been ques- 
tioned by torture, to force disclosures 
from them. About twenty or thirty of 
the malcontents have been taken and sent 
into the city. The royal forces which 
had been sent out to put down the insur- 
gents, had not only not returned, hut hod 
been reinforced by detachments of botli 
horse and foot, sent from the capital to 
join them. A small body of troops had 
been detached from Rangoon, and inarch- 
ed up the country. It is, indeed, stated 
that two or three of the A-twen-YVoons 
(privy councillors) are implicated in this 
affair. Later accounts than the above 
confirm them. It is further stated that 
the Pa-khan-meng-tlm (the king’s second 
son), who, as above-mentioned, fell under 
suspicion of being in communication with 
the rebels, and was imprisoned, was saved 
from punishment only by the intercession 
of his elder brother, the Pyee-meng, 
who became security for him. Three 
of the privy councillors are said to have 
been executed for promoting the rebel- 
lion ; and several other high officers of 
state are in confinement for the same 
imputed offence. 

Some further particulars had been re- 
ceived (June 3), which have a credible 
appearance. It appears that about the 
end of March the king went out several 
miles to a favourite place, with six hun- 
dred of his guards, to rusticate u week or 
two. After being there a tew days, he 
saw with his spy-glass, at some distance, 
the town of Mattara in flames, and shortly 
after the governor of the town came and 
feported to his majesty that a body of tiie 
insurgents had attacked the town, and, 
*** *p*te of all resistance, had succeeded 


in plundering and destroying it His 
majesty, with all speed, returned to the 
city, but soon after, the insurgents came 
on and attacked the royal guards that 
were left, killing a great number of them, 
taking 150 horses and 35 elephants. Five 
of the insurgents were, however, captured, 
and stated that the insurrectionary force 
consisted of 3,000 Shans, joined with 
about 3,000 more of the Burmese troops, 
in all 6,000 strong. The Menay Bo- 
lnmoo, being called upon for information, 
stated that he knew no more than the 
fact of the insurrection ; the consequence 
was, that he was dismissed from office, 
and his authority over the Shan tributa- 
ries was transferred to Pa-khan-meng, 
the king’s second son. Eight hundred 
of the king’s troops w r ere immediately 
sent down by land and water to put down 
the insurrection. On their reaching a 
place called KbatuUKliyen-Toung, a pla- 
caicl was discovered, upon a post left by 
the insurgents, demanding the delivering 
lip of the deposed king. The placard 
was sent to Swot-dan, on which orders 
were issued to some of the Shan Tsan- 
bwas, ieq uiring their presence, who, how- 
ever, were not forthcoming. According 
to the last reports, the royal troops had 
not returned. If, us reported before, 
there had been imprisonings and execu- 
tions of some of the great men of the court, 
it may be inferred that the spirit of disaf- 
fection lias been near his majesty’s person. 
Implicit reliance, however, is not to be 
placed in Burmese reports : there is still 
much probability in the late rumours. 

Another account says : “ The king 
seems to have lmd a narrow escape. He 
went out u few miles from the capital to 
spend ten or twelve days, but on the night 
of the second day, in consequence of some 
information which he lmd gained, return- 
ed with all haste and with but few atten- 
dants. The next morning, the place 
which he lmd left was surrounded by a 
large body of Shans, who made prisoners 
of all that remained, plundering the adja- 
cent villages, carrying away ten of tbe 
royal elephants, and retired to the jungles. 
A son of the Myen-mya-Bo (who is in 
confinement at the capital), a son and a 
brother of the Tslmn-slia- Bo, are said to 
be at the head of the insurrection. Troops 
had been sent from Amerupoora in pur- 
suit of tbe insurgents; but as nothing 
had been heard from the former, other 
troops continued to be sent forward, and 
requisitions for large forces between 
Froine and the capital bad been made.” 

The Burmese are, however, given to 
exaggeration, and are fond of amplifying 
a fiea into an elephant, and a drop of 
water into a lake. Another informant 
says, that the insurgents have been com- 
pletely dispersed by the king’s troops, 
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and that the insurrection had ended in 
smoke. 

A deputation of some kind is said to 
have arrived at the Court of Ava from 
China, the object of which is reported to 
be, to obtain compensation for the plunder 
of a caravan of Chinese traders, by some 
of the partizans of the present king, at 
the period of his bold stroke for the 
throne. It is at the same time reported 
that the king admits the justice of the 
claim, and is inclined to make it good. — 
Maulmain Citron ., April 10. 

A letter from Rangoon is as follows: 
— “ A most brutal piece of business has 
taken place upon two respectable Chris- 
tain females, by order of the Myo-woon 
of Rangoon. The parties alluded to are 
Mrs. R— — and her young sister. Mrs. 
R.’s mother is a Burman, hut her father 
was a Christain, and she was brought up 
in his faith. Some time after his demise, 
the mother married a Burman, by whom 
she had the young sister; the Burman 
father also lived many years ago, and 
when this girl came to mature age (about 
two years ago), she was baptized as a 
Cftrfetian. Now some say for this act the 
following brutal punishment was inflicted, 
and others (which I also believe) affirm 
that the Myo-woon, having seen the girl 
during one of their feasting processions, 
was smitten with her beauty, and demand- 
ed her as his concubine, lie that as it 
may, they were both called up by the 
Myo-woon and placed in the criminal 
gaol in the following shocking manner: 
both feet in the stocks, extended apart as 
far as could be done ; their arms stretched 
out and lashed down ; their clothes strip- 
ped off, and their whole persons exposed ; 
lighted lamps placed (here follows a pas- 
sage that must be suppressed). There 
they were lying without any hope of re- 
lief. The unfortunate females, probably 
overcome by their intense sufferings, 
were, after a few days, released, on giving 
security th^t they would go to the pagoda 
and not worship the Stranger’s God.” 

Letters from Rangoon, to the 10th of 
June, state that there was a report preva- 
lent, that at Shoay-gine symptoms of 
another revolution are exhibited, by the 
hoisting of a white flag ; and this report is 
strengthened by troops, which were about 
to depart for the capital, being detained, 
and by the Myo-woon declining to com- 
ply with a requisition of the court for 500 
men. There were rumours, likewise, of 
“systematic torture and executions” 
being prevalent at the capital. 

The writer of the following letter from 
Rangoon, relative to the character of the 
king of Ava, is represented in the Friend 


of India as “ one on whose judgment we 
can place the most implicit reliance ; his 
situation raises him above the level of 
party feelings, while his intimate acquain- 
tance with the people and government of 
Burmah imparts a peculiar value to Ins 
testimony. We feel no hesitation u\ 
confessing,” adds the editor, “that the 
opinion we once formed of the character 
and views of Tharrawaddee have under- 
gone a material change since we have had 
opportunities of more impartial investiga- 
tion.” 

“ For years past, the public have been 
entertained with various and contradic- 
tory views of the character of the present 
Government of Burmah, and the political 
relations subsisting between ‘ the two 
grout countries.’ The most current re- 
ports represent the reigning monarch as a 
usurper, a treacherous, cruel tyrant, a de- 
termined violator of treaties, cherishing 
the most hostile intentions towards the 
British Government, and pursuing mea- 
sures which render him odious to his 
subjects, and tend to the ruin of his coun- 
try. Such sentiments have been enter- 
tained and disseminated by merchants, 
missionaries, editors of newspapers, and 
employes ot Government. The writer 
has long suspected their correctness, and 
was not, therefore, surprised, on being 
placed in circumstances favourable to a 
fresh investigation, to find his suspicions 
terminate in lull conviction. lie is per- 
suaded that a correct history ot the late 
revolution and certain collateral events is 
still a desideratum. Whether he will ever 
be in a situation which will enable him to 
substantiate facts beyond conti adiction, 
ami turnish such a history as will command 
the confidence of the public, is uncertain; 
but he hesitates not to hazard the asser- 
tion, that the present king of Burmah 
deserves not the name of usurper, having 
come to the throne in the natural course 
of those events which were forced upon 
him while taking measures for the pre- 
servation of Ins own life ; that whatever 
hasty expressions may have once escaped 
lnm in circumstances of high provocation, 
he has never violated or intended to 
violate any treaty ; that he has manifested 
none but the most pacific intentions to- 
wards the British Government ; that he 
is a prince of more enlightened and liberal 
views than iiis predecessors, having at 
heart the renovation and improvement of 
his country, and intending, as soon as 
he is freed from the dread of impending 
invasion, and his government consolida- 
ted, to enact a system of measures for the 
attainment of those desired ends ; in a 
word, that, if he is not driven to despera- 
tion, he will make the best king that ever 
reigned in Burmah. It need not be de- 
nied, that he is desirous of freeing himself 
(if it can be fairly done) of the espionage 
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of* British officer at his capital, backed 
by fifty bristling bayonets, and ready to 
interfere in the details of his government. 
And if he, or any other independent 
prince, were not thus desirous, we may 
safely say, * This would be more or less 
than human heart’ But even this con- 
dition of peace, unhandsome though it 
maybe deemed, he will not refuse to sub- 
mit to, so far as required by the terms of 
the treaty. If, however, he be let alone, 
those who know him best feel confident, 
that he will of his own good sense and 
disposition, afford encouragement to 
foreign commerce, and protection to the 
lives and property of foreigners, far beyond 
the fears or hopes of the most interested 
parties.” 

Statu. 

The Fairy has brought us letters from 
Bankok to the 1st ult., from which it ap- 
pears that the rumours of our prepara- 
tions against the Chinese had created 
some sensation there, mingled with no 
small share of vague apprehension on the 
part of the court— a feeling which it was 
endeavoured to veil over or disguise by 
an affected ridicule of the insignificance 
of the force we were about to employ 
against the countless hosts of the celes- 
tials. As regards the Chinese in Bankok, 
they, it seems, like their countrymen in 
Singapore, really laugh in all sincerity at 
what they consider the absurd idea of 
our hoping to effect any thing against the 
central land, with such a mere handful; 
apparently entertaining the full convic- 
tion that we shall find it necessary to put 
every man in China to death before the 
emperor can be reduced to any real extre- 
mity. They say that if every individual 
of the English nation were to go to China 
in their youth, and to commence cutting 
off the heads of unresisting Chinese as 
fast as they were able, they would find 
themselves grey-headed old men before 
they had got through one-fourth of its 
enormous population ! So much for the 
confidence of the Chinese in their num- 
bers : in the meanwhile, the king of Siam 
has ordered all his junks engaged in the 
China trade into dock; not at all liking 
the prospect of their being peradventurc 
captured on the Chinese coast, in spite 
°t the emperor and his myriads, whilst 
the Bankok Chinamen are loading vessels 
^ith tea, rice, and sailed eggs in thousands, 
for the supply of the expedition.— Ilur- 
June 25. 


The Cochin-Chinese, thanks to the in- 
struction 0 f the French missionaries and 
other scientific men of the same nation, 


whose- resort among them it was once 
their policy to encourage, have long shewn 
themselves desirous to adopt the Euro- 
pean model in the construction of their 
sailing vessels ; and the king possesses a 
considerable number of what he, no 
doubt, deems first-rate ships of war after 
the European style. Resolved not to 
stop at this point in the career of im- 
provement, he has lately added a steamer 
to his navy, by purchasing, in Javn, the 
Netherlands steamer Van der Capellm , 
which vessel sailed into our roads a few 
days ago as his Cochin Chinese Majesty’s 
steam-ship of war, and towards whose 
dominions she will in due time bend her 
course, leaving him to boast that lie pos- 
sesses, what perhaps no other Asiatic 
potentate has yet owned, a regular 
“ smoke-ship,” quite sufficient of itself, 
under proper management, to annihilate 
the whole navy of his Lord paramount of 
the Dragon throne, and which might sail 
lip the Siam river unmolested and in 
triumph, carrying terror into the palace 
of the “angelic city” of Bankok, the ca- 
pital of his ancient and hereditary foe. 
To apply the power of steam, whether 
by land or by sea, to the more beneficent 
purposes of peace, is, we fear, however, 
a thought that never mingled itself with 
the calculation of his Majesty of Cochin- 
Cliino. — Singapore Free Press. 

The following account of the martyr- 
dom of M. Marchand, contained in the 
Annules dr Propaganda , is from the let- 
teis of MM. De ia Motte and Marette. 

M. Maichand left France in 1829, and 
came to the southern part of Cochin- 
China. When the persecution com- 
menced, in 1833, he concealed himself 
in the houses of the Christians, though he 
was more than once obliged to retire to 
caves and jungles. In the meantime, a 
rebellion broke out in that part of the 
kingdom, and at the same time the Si- 
amese took advantage of this revolt td 
make an incursion into the Annamitic 
territory. Their success was limited to 
taking prisoners a considerable number 
of Cochin Chinese, among whom were 
M. Rcgereau, several native priests, witli 
their pupils, and about fifteen hundred 
Christians. M. Marchand fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, who, in the hope 
of strengthening themselves by attaching 
the Christians to their party, permitted 
the missionary to perform publicly the 
services of his religion. After this no- 
thing was heard from him for two years 
and a half, as all communication, even by 
letter, was cut off. The rebels, under 
their chief Khoi, had shut themselves up 
in the citadel of Gia-dinh, formerly the 
royal residence, and here defended them- 
selves against the power of Ming-ming, 
until September 1835, when the king 
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succeeded ip taking the place by assault. 
Twelve hundred persons were found in 
the citadel, all of whom except six were 
put to the sword. Among the six thus 
reserved was M. Marchand, who was to 
be distinguished by a punishment of 
dreadful cruelty. Enclosed in a cage, he 
was carried to Hue, and there examined, 
surrounded by instruments of torture. 
“ Are you Phu-Koai-Ohon ?” (the appel- 
lation given to the bishop by the king.) 
“ No,” replied the missionary. “ Where 
is he?” “I do not know.” “Are you 
acquainted with him ?” “ I am, but I 
have not seen him for a long time.” 
“ How many years have you been in this 
kingdom?” “ Five.” “ Did you assist the 
rebel Khoi in carrying on the war?” 
“ Khoi took me prisoner and carried me 
by force to Gia-dmh, where he kept me 
strictly guarded, in a plnee from which 
he did not permit me to go out. There I 
was the whole time, occupied in praying 
to God and celebrating the mass: I know 
nothing of the art of war.” “Did you 
send letters to Siam and to the Christians 
of Dong-nai, to persuade them to come 
to the assistance of the rebels ?” “ Khoi 
ordered me to do so, but I refused, de- 
cle i.ig that my religion would not permit 
me, and that I would rather die than do 
so. lie brought letters to sign, which I 
took and burnt in his presence. He was 
enraged, and confined me more closely 
than ever.” As the missionary persisted 
in denying the charges brought against 
him by some of the rebel chiefs, who, 
when examined, accused him of being an 
accomplice, with a view probably to please 
the king and lighten their own punish- 
ment, he was put to the torture, and the 
flesh was burnt and tom from his thighs 
with red hot pincers. After this he was 
put into a cage, so short that he could not 
lie down, and so low that he could not 
sit up, and here was kept tor a month 
and a half. The amount of suffering in- 
flicted upon the missionary was greater 
than that to which the rebel chiefs were 
subjected, as if to prove that the king had 
other reasons for proceeding as lie did 
with the foreigner, than the pretended 
crime of connection with insurgents. 

M. Marchand was brought to the place 
of torture, and when he looked in and 
saw the fire and the bellows, and the men 
heating the irons which had already been 
applied to his flesh, and inflicted wounds 
which had not yet healed, he started with 
an involuntary feeling of horror. The exe- 
cutioners took hold of his legs with a 
firm hand and extended them. At the 
signal of the criminal mandarin, five other 
executioners seized five large pieces of 
red-hot iron, each a foot and a half long, 
and placed them upon the flesh of his 
legs and thighs in five different places. 
At the moment he raised a piercing cry 


of agony. For a long time, the irons 
were held upon the flesh, which was con. 
sumed, little by little, until the irons were 
cold, when they were again placed in the 
furnace for the second stage of torture. 
Soldiers were stationed behind the exe- 
cutioners to beat them, in case they 
showed any feeling of pity or humanity. 
We pass over a part of the painful details, 
and hasten to the closing scene. “ Ar- 
rived at the execution ground, two men 
with cutlasses, standing on each side, 
seize hold of the sufferer by the breast 
and cut off two large pieces of flesh, which 
they throw upon the ground, and then 
from his back they slice still longer pieces, 
and next they descend to the legs and 
repeat the operation, llut nature can 
bear no more. The head of the victim 
hangs down — death has come to his le- 
lief. The body was then divided into 
four quaiters, and the head cut off. The 
head was sent through the whole king- 
dom, and exposed to view every where ; 
after which it was broken up in a mortar, 
and tlie remains thrown into the sea, as 
had betore been done with the body.” 
The execution occurred on the .‘10th of 
November 1835. 


The intelligence from China indicates 
a strange apathy, or an absurd confidence, 
on the part of the local authorities, with 
icspcct to the force which they must 
Know is on the way to attack their torts 
and ships: they appear to have made 
little or no preparations for resistance. 

The following are extracts from the 
Canton (or rather Macao) papers 

There is a rumour train Canton, to the 
effect, that it is the intention of Governor 
Lin, in ea«e the English should attack 
and take the Boguc, to destroy the sub- 
urbs of Canton, and to put the city itself 
in a state of defence. The city of Can- 
ton is surrounded by a wall about ten 
feet high, with small turrets at short and 
equal distances, without ditches, or any 
other works of defence— in fuct, it is, to 
European art, an open town. The sub- 
urbs contain a population probably larger 
than that enclosed within the walls, and 
here lives by far the most important, as 
the most industrious, portion of the in- 
habitants. All the foreign trade, and the 
manufactories, the warehouses, &c. 
that supply it, are in the suburbs, and we 
can therefore give but little credit to a ru- 
mour, according to which onc-half of an 
immense population is to be sacrificed in 
order to increase the very doubtful safety 
of the rest. — Canton Press, April 25. 

An edict has been issued by the Can- 
ton authorities, regarding the new po rt * 
regulations, according to which no ship 
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is allowed to enter the Bogue without oF them are worth any thing, they let 
having previously sent her ship’s papers them go. 

to Canton, and received thence the ne- One of the men, whom we mentioned 
cessary permission to proceed to Wham- in a former number as having been seized 
ooa. This new law cannot fail to be, in for importing teas, died in prison, on 

gome degree, embarrassing to newly ar- account of cruel treatment he received ; 

rived ships, to which loss of time is a the other has also fallen sick, hut may 

matter of the utmost moment. We hear obtain his liberty on paying thirty dollars, 
that this edict is already being acted A regular scale of fees has been establish, 
upon, and that several vessels lately ar- ed lately, in order to empty the prisons, 

rived from Manilla are now waiting out- varying from two hundred to twenty dol- 

s ide for their permission from Canton to lars, and being on the whole very mode- 
enter the river.— Ibid. rate. The number of those who have 

Most of the vessels lately arrived at died in the crowded dungeons during 
Whampoa have not been able to discharge Lin’s administration is immense; these 
their cargoes, because the hong merchants places of misery have ceased to be prisons, 
delayed securing them, for what reason and become charnel-houses; some twitches 
it does not exactly appear, and the Amc- of conscience have thus finally prevailed 
rican merchants have petitioned the go- upon the otherwise relentless mandarins 
venor to allow them to be secured forth- to be more lenient in their measures.— 
with, that they may transact their busi- Ibul , May 9. 

ness without loss of time, and before the Another dividend on the estates of 
hostilities with the English commence, Ilingtae and Kingqua would he paid by 
to which the governor has answered, the Consoo about the Sth of May. The 
that there was no reason whatever to credit the manageis of the Consoo fund 
expect any hostilities ; that they need deserve for these payments, under the 
not to he in the least alarmed, hut should present state of affairs, should lie thus 
quietly continue their business. With appreciated: they pay the foreign credi- 
all this, the ships have not yet been se- tors their claims on the bankrupt hongs 
cured ; but it is expected they will soon with their own money of the consul ,rs 
be. Several of the vessels detained out- of Chinese produce, the Consoo fund 
side, for the permission from Canton, being raised from an imposition ot rhaiges 
which we stated in our last they must on various articles of import and cxpoit : 
obtain before allowed to enter the Bogue, additional Consoo charges on tea have 
have received that permission, and pro- been imposed to meet contingencies since 
ceeded to Whampoa. In spite of the the English merchants lolt Canton, 

repeated assurances given in pioclama- Canton Fry., May 12. _ 

tions, that the usual trade between the The Canton Press, April 2o, mentions 
interior and Macao was again open, it an insurrection in Kwang-so. Capt. Wal- 

continues to be subject to frequent annoy* lace, of the Cawasjee family, in company 

ances and stoppages, ami no goods have with the Sylph, was attacked by a large 
for a week past arrived . — Canton Key., fleet of the thin Chew junks, and had a 
May 2. regular battle with them : the boldness 

On the 24th April, the mandarins went of the mandarins was quite unprecedented, 
in state to view the first vessels built at and required the clippers to do their best. 
Canton for Chinese on the European Capt. Wallace fired fifty rounds of shot, 

model, and which are to serve against the besides grape, and the Sylph as much, 

barbarians. These formidable vessels The Sylph, after the engagement with 
are two cutters of about twenty- five tons the junks, was obliged to icturn to Macao 
each, well enough built, and painted for ammunition, and it had been decided 
a bright imperial yellow all over. It is that, for the future, it would be unsafe to 
intended to put guns into them. — Ibid. venture on the coast in single merchant 

The news received of the depredations ships, as, in all likelihood, the power o 

committed by the pirates on the coast, the Chinese junks, unitedly, would be 
and likewise in the neighbourhood of too much for any of our merchantmen, 
this settlement, are of the most dismal The Cawasjee Family , Sylph, lady Ilayw, 
nature. From one of the sea towns to- and Omeya, were all attacked by junks, 

wards the east no less than fifty small and and so successfully, that after an action 

large vessels have been taken within the in which the Cawasjee alone expended 
ahort space of a month. The government foity round shot, besides grape and can- 
vessels do not venture out into the high Mer, the ships were obliged to make 
fi eas to seize upon them, and they are their escape, as soon as they could get 

therefore left to carry on this nefarious under weigh and the wind permitted, 

practice unhindered. Only merchant- British merchants were still at Macao, 
men, that do not immediately surrender, unmolested, but complaining of the delay 
are exposed to the danger of losing their of the expedition, and expressing their ap- 
hves,the buccaneers otherwise take mere- prehensions that the differences would be 
the cargoes and vessels, and if neither patched up too easily, for the sake of t e 
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tea-revenue, in which, however, it is 
hoped, they will be greatly disappointed. 

Mr. Snow, the American consul, had 
left Canton for Singapore. The vice-con- 
sul, Mr. Delano, was not at first permit- 
ted to transact the now necessary consu- 
lar business with the Chinese, regarding 
ships and their cargoes, but on the 23d 
April an edict from the governor was 
received, acknowledging Mr. Delano vice- 
consul, and stating that all Americans 
coining to port to trade must transact .all 
official business through him. He is 
styled in this edict, “ Ling-sze or, “con- 
troller of affairs,” instead of the former 
title of “ Tae-pan,” or, “chid mercantile 
director.” 

The following letter from Singapore, 
dated June 9, appears in the Calcutta 
Courier “ The Water Witch, lrom China 
the 12th ult, arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing, bringing advices from Macao to same 
date, and from Canton the 9th. In con- 
sequence of a petition from the American 
merchants to the Canton authorities, 
most, if not all, of the ships at Whampoa 
had been secured; but it is not expected 
they would all get, cargoes, as theie was 
scarcely any teas left. The Americans were 
still at Canton, but preparing to leave by 
the end of June, in the expectation of the 
expedition not leaving Singapore before 
1st July ; and they would thus be taken 
by surprise, and could not possibly all be 
prepared to leave at a moment’s warning, 
and a month sooner than they lmd been 
making their arrangements for. The ex- 
ports of teas to Great Britain from the 
1st of October to the 11th May, amount- 
ed to 19,09.5, 565 lbs., and was expected 
to reach 26,000,000 lbs. ; but as the ex- 
pedition would reach a month sooner 
than expected, it is probable they would 
not exceed the usual supply. The export 
of silk might amount to 2,200, or fall 
short of 2,000 bales. The export of teas 
to the United States and the Continent 
would exceed the usual supply. x9 to 
ilO per ton for teas to London had been 
paid, and if all the vessels at Whampoa 
succeeded in getting cargoes, shipping for 
London to the extent of about 1,000 tons 
would still be required.” 

The acting Kwang chow foo has issued 
this “ clear and distinct ” proclamation : 
“ Whereas the law prohibiting the use of 
opium has already been published for two 
years, yet the evil habit is far from being 
eradicated ; and though the district man- 
darins have seized numbers, and imme- 
diately proceeded to try and punish them, 
yet the numbers thus taken are still very 
few, while the greater part of the evil- 
doers escape the net of the law altogether. 
In going back to the reason of this, I 
find that from the time of first trying and 


punishing for opium-smoking until now, 
most likely these smokers have cunningly 
used the drug in private, not daring to do 
so openly, and therefore it is, that at the 
time the Che been (or lesser district 
mandarins) make search for and appre. 
bend, either because the result of their 
inquiries is not certain, or because they 
have no proof, such as finding the pro- 
hibited articles in the accused party’s pos- 
session, they proceed doubtful between 
these two reasons, and accordingly a feel- 
ing of pity and compassion springs up 
within their breasts. But, alas! these 
know not that if they permit such people 
to cling to their evil habit, they open a 
door tor the entrance of the poison ; there 
will he no need of invitation, tor the opium 
will walk in of its own accord. There- 
fore it was that we received the emperor’s 
approval ami sanction of a setot laws and 
regulations, as set forth in the commis- 
sioner’s memoiial: upon the piiuciplc 
therein specified, ‘ if we permit the people 
to continue smoking for a single day, then 
the sale of and tiathe in opium must daily 
continue ’— all ot which regulations have 
been pointedly discussed. If, then, be- 
cause people don’t smoke opium openly 
we do not in the slightest degree investi- 
gate the matter, then to-day what is a 
milling biook may at a future day become 
a rapid stream, and it is impossible to tell 
what evils this cancerous sore may not 


lead to. , . 

« Reflecting that if we apprehend opium 
dealers and smokers, it is uf great impor- 
tance to observe the traces of the drug- 
beginning by seizing an opium apparatus, 
wo must insist on further proof— it really 
upon inquiry it turns out to be that it is 
indeed an opium-smoker who has been 
seized and along with his apparatus 
brought before our tribunal— and it fur- 
ther he confesses it, we have only then to 
fix his doom according to statute. It he 
lias really broken off the bad habit, and 
been unjustly apprehended, he must im- 
mediately be examined and set at liberty, 
in order that he may avoid all implica- 
tion. But if he have not yet broken ott 
his habit of opium-smoking-or if his case 
be at all doubtful— and if such a one be 
apprehended and brought before us, p e * 
haps he may not he willing at once 
coutess-and in that case we must p<‘y 
strict attention to his appearance and ac- 
tions, so us to distinguish and determine 
whether he continue his craving or 
hoping thereby to avoid all unjustly ww 
and lax treatment. . 

“ I, the said Kwang chow foo, have, 
conjunction with the Nanhae been and 
the l’wanyu been, the complete c 
of the matter. We have just now sett 
that the great southern granary, out 
the Yungtsing moon (or gate of « ‘ cr 
purity, the same gate that leads 
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execution-ground) shall be the spot al- 
lotted for the trying to get rid of the evil 
of opium smoking. Even now we have 
ordered workmen to fit the place up with 
little cells and windows, where every at- 
tention is to be paid to render it strict and 
secure. As soon us the work is finished, 
we shall immediately take those accused 
of smoking opium, und who have not yet 
confessed, no matter whether they be 
rich or poor, or what they be, hut we 
shall immediately put all such quietly into 
these cells ; every man shall have a sepa- 
rate cell, two planks or stools, a table, 
a day portable stove, a clay tea-pot, a 
day frjing-pan, bowl and chopstick, all 
complete — everyday he shall have given 
him a cutty of white nee, oil, vegetable 
and fuel sufficient tor use, causing lum at 
the same time to cook his own victuals, 
and we shall send a petty assistant man- 
dat in ol good and uppiovul pjiuriples to 
dwell at and sleep within the place, and 
we shall cause all our people engaged m 
managing the matter to superintend oveiy 
thing with the utmost attention ; and we 
shall further appoint another mmuluiin to 
he on watch outside, to keep a sharp look- 
out, and the watchmen, who are to let 
the water, vegetables, &e. pass in to the 
accused parties within, must take them 
and their earners, and search and semti- 
mze their persons and clothes with the 
most minute care; so much as a hair must 
not he clandestinely conveyed ; the walls 
ot the place must be planted all round 
with thorny or jagged palisades, and no 
relations ot the accused can be pci nutted 
to hold conference with them. The gicat 
door, except ior letting in uce, water, & c. 
must never be opened ; it must always be 
locked and padlocked, and no people 
whatever shall he pei nutted to come near, 
prying and spying about outside. Thus 
when the term of renovation comes on, 
the accused parties will find it liaid to 
bear. To those who are willing to leave 
off, we shall give medicinal pills; those 
who are unwilling, or who cannot leave 
ofi, must just wait till they die of the dis- 
ease they have themselves engendered. 
After one month, we shall institute a ge- 
ueial examination of all their appearances; 
if they really have felt off the vicious 
habit, they may yet he good and happy 
people ; they shall he immediately sent 
home to their relations, and the heads or 
responsible persons of eveiy five families 
and every ten families shall be made to 
secure them and look after them ; and 
nee mouths afterwards they shall again be 
hi ought befoie us lor examination. Those 
who have really reformed shall be imme- 
diately set at liberty; those who are back- 
f i - 8 * s ^ a, l he examined and punished 
>y law. Those who can be locked up 
ve.days and five nights without suffering 
“y bad effect from it, are those who have 
^iaf.J ywrrt ,N.S. Vox,. 33. No. 130. 
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been previously cured, and shall instantly 
1m let go-we may not involve them in 
needless delay. We have already duly 
petitioned the high provincial authorities 
respecting this, and they have granted us 
every particular, as is duly recorded." 

The document headed “a report from 
the governor,” we have translated fiom a 
questionable paper . we give it with no 
more confidence than we have received 
it, hut we can confidently say thut a 
report and that a false one — has been 
made to the imperial government. 

“ The commissioner, governor, and 
lieutenant governor leport, and looking 
up pray tor the imperial glance 

“ living at the Tigei’s mouth, \re ex- 
pelled the law lc*s English foreigners to 
Hongkong, in older that the root (of evil) 
might he for cvei extirpated, and ships of 
other nations leturn and tunic m Macao, 
and obtain huge piofits. Now, having 
been expelled, they should dioop their 
heads and depress their hearts ; but even 
now their heaits are not dead, and they 
still cherish thought by means of wood of 
catching fish (oi, climbing a Uce to catch 
fish). 

“ in the 0th moon an English boafrvvaa 
spying about the Tiger’s mouth, and 'whs 
fired upon by Wangchun's ermzer, which 
Killed more than ten men ; all the rest 
escaped. (Tins was the schooner Black 
Joke , attacked on the night of the 21th of 
August.) 

“ Alteiwards, the ships of Daniell and 
Towns, of the same nation, were ol>e- 
dicnt to the laws, and acted with sincerity 
without selfishness, and they were per- 
mitted to go to Whampoa tlietc to anchor 
and tiade. The lest of the (English) 
ships, seeing that tho'-e two weie reve- 
rently obedient, aKo repented of their 
errors, and earnestly requested pci mission 
to enter the pint. Kor wlmt cause, then, 
did two sanpans ( the Vohuje and Ih/aeinlh) 
on the 2bth of the 9tli moon (a mistake * 
ot the transciiher ; the junks attacked 
II. M. ships on the 28th of the 9th moon) 
dare to appioacli the Tiger’s mouth? 
when they weie subjected to admiral 
K wan’s fue, which killed several men; 
the siirvivois should liavc fled lor their 
lives how could they pic-mne to icfiirn 
the file? This was like dashing eggs 
against the stone?. As the admiial was 
sitting in his cabin, he was wounded by 
a splinter on the face, and some soldiers 
missed their footing and fell overboard ; 
ot these, tour weie drowned. The ad- 
miral removed to another win junk, placed 
himself by the mammust and encouraged 
his tioops by bis gestures, and confident in 
himself he shrank not from the toilsome la- 
bour , reallv lie has added to the lustre of 
Ins honourable name. Again the guns were 
fired, and of the English foreigners seve* 
(Q) 
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ral tens were kilted. Hereafter, the Eng. 
lish foreigners will not presume to lurk spy • 
ing about the Tiger’s mouth. Both the ad- 
miral Kwan and captain Wangchun are 
deserving of praise for their valorous dar- 
ing. We look to the emperor for increase 
of favour and substantial compassion, by 
which encouragement and rewards will 
be shown.” 

The following imperial edict in reply 
has been received : 

“The admiral placed himself by the 
mast, nor did he shrink from the toilsome 
labour: this is the conduct of the ancient 
heroes. 1 confer upon him the rank of a 
patooloo, and captain Wang I promoted 
to be an admiral. Let substantial com- 
passion be conferred upon the troops in 
accordance with the regulations, thus 
manifesting encouragement and lewards. 
Respect this — ( 1 9th year, 9th moon, 2Gth 
day— 1st of November date ot leport 
made from the Tiger’s mouth.)” This 
date must be an error of the transci iber : 
it should be the 28th of the moon, the 
3d of November, — Canton April 

From the time Governor Lin deter- 
mined upon exterminating the whole 
English race, and burning every vessel l>e- 
longing to the “ barbarians,” a new mode 
of proceeding suggested itsell to him. 
The grand scheme of creating a native 
navy to equal ours has nearly been given 
up. We do not know whether the great 
emperor would have approved of such 
innovation, lor, even granting that this 
measure would be salutary and eminently 
contribute towards the protection of the 
country, still it might be productive of 
other changes, and nobody knows where 
the celestials could finally safely stop. 
There was, moreover, another difficulty : 
no commanders could be obtained, and 
without a proper crew and an experienced 
captain, the ve>sels would have been 
worse than useless. The offers were fa- 
vourable enough, but none of the poisons 
applied to would put any faith in tho^e 
promises; for one or two months they 
might have received their pay, and after- 
wards been obliged to live upon the im- 
perial compassion, which is something 
very unsubstantial and airy. Since the 
loss of plenipotentiary power, Lin has be- 
come less bold, and has bad recourse to 
edicts for fighting battles and cairying on 
an exterminating war. Various reasons 
may be assigned as the cause of this 
wonderful change in his administra- 
tion. There seems to be a great want 
of cash, and vigorous measures require a 
full chest. Then, again, the military 
officers have remonstrated against his 
plans, as being impracticable, and unless 
he himself went to carry them into exe- 
cution, -nobody was -anxious to put his 


life in jeopardy. The grand vietory at 
the Bogue is still kept in remembrance, 
and if a second triumph like that were 
obtained, there might be some probability 
of not one of the heroes being left alive 
to biing the good news of the glorious ac- 
tion. Then there remains also some 
lurking fear of consequences, for the 
slightest misfortune would hasten his fall. 
According to all we have been able to 
learn, Lin is perfectly informed of what is 
to take place ; but he affects an indiffer- 
ence which astonishes everybody, and 
with Spartan fortitude expects events 
that never before took place, mul have 
therefore the air of improbability. Confi- 
dent in the terrific power ot the celestial 
empire, he has merely to open a fire upon 
the misguided barbarians, and then the 
very diamonds, if there are such baubles 
in the navy, will be melted. His present 
policy is merely to guard the outposts, 
and we do not doubt but there arc some 
good edicts in store, which maybe hurled 
against any barbarian eye that attempts 
to dispute the universal sway of the great 
emperor. The concentration of tioops 
is at the same time going on at a steady 
rate. All the provincial detachments that 
can be spared are to rendezvous in and 
about the provincial city. Some militia 
lias also been called out, and every gun 
and matchlock has been put into requisi- 
tion. 

Though a man of very fickle disposition, 
he is not likely to yield to any just pro- 
posals. He has so great an idea of the 
terror of Ids name, and of the biavery ot 
the land forces under his command, that 
he will scorn the idea ol coming to terms. 
Let the dignity of the celestial empire be 
upheld; let implicit obedience be yielded 
by all ; the Son ot Heaven will show am- 
ple compassion, and perhaps under some 
restiictions permit the re-opening of the 
trade. Such, we suppose, are his senti- 
ments, and if he can carry them out, lie 
will surely deserve the greatest credit, as 
one of the most valiant and persevering 
sons of Han . — Canton Press. 

The Peking Gazette contains an able 
paper, describing the difficulties to winch 
the navigation of the Yellow River is at 
present exposed. The annual deposited 
that aie carried down to the mouth accu- 
mulate with such rapidity, that the en- 
trance is almost choked up. Little is- 
lands and banks are suddenly raised, the 
course is impeded, and eddies, rapids, and 
inundations are the immediate conse- 
quences. No boats can under such cir- 
cumstances cross, and the writer remem- 
bers that there have been at one time 
more than a thousand vessels waiting for 
the subsiding of the current. On this 
occasion several vessel*, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the mandarins, caught 
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fire, and great damage was done to the 
fleet The trade hereabout is seen to l>e 
very brisk, far exceeding that on the 
coast, and the slightest interruption 
throws the whole inland commerce into 
confusion. Ke-shen, the minister, was 
formerly entrusted with the governorship 
of the river, and can testify to the ravages 
occasioned by the irregular course of tlm 
mighty stream. The grain-junks having 
also been very much impeded in their 
way, it is feared that a total stop at some 
future time may be put to their passage, 
and therefore the memorialist insists upon 
clearing the mouth ot all obstacles. He 
strongly recommends the taking away of 
the mighty banks, the deepening of the 
channel ot the river, so as to render the 
entrance accessible for vessels, and the 
digging of a wide and deep bed where it 
may roll on in its majestic course. The 
representations made by this officer shew 
a great deal ot practical knowledge and 
a praiseworthy zeal in the public cause, 
and are likely to be adopted by the su- 
preme government. 

In the same paper are the following 
items: — 

No less than seventeen noblemen of 
the highest rank, some holding military 
commissions, and being attached to the 
emperor’s person, have been seized and 
delivered over to the board of punishment. 
The reason is not stated, but it would 
appear, that a clerk ot theirs betiuycd a 
dangerous plot, and thus put an end to 
the intended mischief. 

A number of naval officers, stationed 
on the coast of Fokeen and Che-keang, 
have been denounced tor neglect ot their 
duty, in not seizing pirates. The empeior, 
however, very graciously allows them 
three months time ; if they are able to 
compass this object within that time, they 
will be reinstated in their offices. 

The acting-governor of Keang-nan has, 
in conjunction with his colleague, the 
heut. -general, very strongly recommended 
the adoption of the sorted edict in rhyme, 
especially the chapter written against he- 
resies, as the panacea against all moial 
evils. Let heretical opinions be eradi- 
cated from the hearts of the black-haired 
people, and they will become by mere 
instinct virtuous. 

In the district of Lin whang, there 
lives a band of discontented persons, who 
plunder people with impunity. Having 
shut up the city, stopped the market, and 
committed other outrages, they robbed 
fen vessels of their cargoes. The local 
Mandarins, on account of whose mis- 
government this rising took place, became 
afraid, and let the insurgents do whatever 
“ey liked. The censor, who makes the 
r eport, also mentions, that they shot seve- 
ral m en, and behaved in the most brutal 
Hence the emperor directs Lin 


to seize, examine, and condemn, and to 
quiet this sedition with the utmost speed*' 
Strong measures are to be adopted 
with persons holding heterodoxical opi- 
nions. According to the project sug- 
gested by a censor, the persecutions are 
to commence throughout the empire 
against all heretics, and the mandarins 
are to be punished or rewarded according 
to the lukewarmness or zeal they exhibit 
in bringing all who have embraced erro- 
neous doctrines to condign punishment. 
The most extraordinary part of the busi- 
ness is, that the said heresies are not spe- 
cified, and even not the name of the sects 
given. It is suspected that the obnox- 
ious associations are nothing else but po- 
litical unions, that have spiead to an 
alarming extent over the empire There 
aie no Jess than one hundred thousand 
of the Tuad society in the single district 
of Kwang-choo-too, well oigiuuzed and 
active, and ready to do eveiy kind of 
mischief. 

The governor of I Iookwang again boasts 
of his success in seizing sonic fellow s, who 
trade in women, and also in appichcnding 
heretics. Slave-dcaleis arc put with the 
religionists in the s.,me column. 

An officer, belonging to one of the su- 
preme courts, has written to the emperor 
against opium, which is produced in the 
interior ; tie altnhiites its increase to the 
rcmissness of the officers of government. 
In consequence of tins, a general order 
was issued to the governors and deputy- 
governors throughout the empire, to exert 
themsehes in suppiessing the use of 
opium, and to semi in their opinions as 
to the best mode of doing so. The 
governor of the Yuu-nan province wrote 
back, that the natives on the frontier at 
the foot of the hills, in out-of-the-way 
places, and also foreigners adjoining, grew 
the poppy, and pioduccd opium ; but he 
would give orders to search and prevent 
the continuance of the practice. His 
Majesty is not at all pleased with tl»<3 
vagueness ot Governor Yuen’s reply, 
which he designates “empty words and 
in conclusion commands Yuen to yield 
implicit obedience to the former general 
order, and to suggest such plans as will 
put the people in fear and prevent the 
production of opium; moreover, that at 
tiie close of every year a document re- 
porting progress be sent to court. 

As great attention has lately been at- 
tracted towards the isJunds with which 
the Yellow Sea and other parts are sprin- 
kled, and it has, moreover, been stated 
that we know next to nothing of the 
same, we wish to say a few words upon 
the subject. 

The whole mass may be divided into 
the following groups. I, the Canton, 2, 
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the Fdrmosan, 3, the Haetan, 4, the 
Choosan, 5, the Korean, 6, the Japanese. 

1. The largest of the Canton group are 
Haenan and Namo, the former at the 
south-western, the latter at the eastern 
extremity of this province, whilst the 
Canton Archipelago is thickest studded 
with them. The coasts of the first island 
are well-known, and have been partly 
surveyed by Ross ; the interior is a terra 
incognita. The numerous islands in our 
neighbourhood have been again and again 
visited by our mariners, and both the 
harbours between them, as well as the 
passages, are well described in the direc- 
tory. No anchorage however is so con- 
venient, and lor all purposes ot trade so 
well situated, as Hongkong. Namo has 
been traversed in every direction, and the 
places of shelter about that island have 
been carefully noted down. 

2. The Formosan group has been less 
visited. The great island itself, has, since 
its re-possession by the Chinese, scarcely 
ever fixed the attention of the mcrchantile 
adventurer. Ot its riches we have lie- 
quently heard ; its importance to the op- 
posite continent is very great, hut there 
is only one haibour on the nest coast, 
r* 2 .,thatot Tan-shwuy, and another on 
the northernmost point, the Bay of Ke- 
lung. The eastern coast is an unknown 
territory, and we are even less acquainted 
with it, than with Spitzbergcn. Had 
some of the ardour which prompted our 
most hardy seamen to visit the polar re- 
gions, been directed to these quarters, the 
result would have been more satisfactory; 
and if we had information about the said 
island, we do not doubt hut that a nour- 
ishing trade might have been carried on 
by this time. To the east is the Hat 
Chi ko matchi group, (eight islets), inha- 
bited by as gentle and civilized a lace as 
the Loo choo islands, but we are not able 
to tell whether theie are any harhouis 
amongst them. The Fang koo ( Pesca- 
dores), between China ami Formosa, are 
remarkable tor their sterility and good 
harbours, and their possession is indispen- 
sably necessary to the land of Formosa. 

3. The Haetan group is less numerous 
and important than the preceding. The 
principal island known under that name 
is well inhabited ; those that are situated 
at a considerable distance out to sea, like 
Oksu Nan yih (Lam jit), are exceedingly 
sterile, nevertheless inhabited, not by 
pirates as some would lead us to believe, 
but by industrious farmers and fishermen. 
Me choo is a very delightful spot. These, 
as well as the islands around the en- 
trance of the Min river, are tolerably w ell 
known ; but the whole chain that stretches 
from thence to Fah ning foo and the 
frontiers of Che keang, has scarcely ever 
been visited. Some very good anchorages 
have been found by occasional visitors, 


and the natives bear a high character for 
orderly behaviour. 

4. The Choosan group is small, but 
remarkable on account of the high state 
of cultivation in which the islands are 
found, whilst their situation in a eon mer- 
cial point of view is the most advantage- 
ous that possibly can he found anywhere. 
Close to central ( lima, in the neighbour- 
hood of the most flourishing cities of the 
empire, as Ningpo, Hang choo, Sluing hac, 
and Soo ehoo, and many more, and being 
the general thoroughfare between the 
Northern and Southern tiade ot China, 
they are the most important ot the whole. 

5. The Koiean group is countless in 
number, little known however, and only 
the outer ones have been twice visited. 
They are lich’v wooded, hut scantily 
inhabited ; the timber that grows theie is 
of the best quality. Some of this chain 
stretch out to the Gulf ot Chih le and near 
the coast of Slum tung. The hugest is 
situated to tin 1 south, railed Quclporf, 
which was made known to us by some 
slnpw locked Hindi '•alloys, who lived 
theie at the beginning of the 17th century. 

(>. The Japanese islands aie the most 
consideiable ; the principal ot the loo 
choo group has oltcn come under the 
ohseivatiun of our navigators ; the chain 
that rims in a northerly direction to 
Japan is well laid down on the charts; 
both this and another, stretching down 
from the Bay of Jedo to the Bomir 
islands, are of volcanic construction, and 
seveial have crate in. The whole is an 
archipelago m itself, inhabited by senu- 
civilized races, with stiong prejudices 
against foreign intercourse. 

Of all the propositions made for the 
establishment of an Kuropean settlement, 
none is less feasible than at the Bonin 
islands. No Chinese junks would evoi 
venture so far m a boisterous sea, and if 
one in a hundred reached, it would he 
mere good luck. The policy itself oi 
having an insular establishment beyond 
the control ot the adjacent despotic go- 
vernments, is a very sound one : and us 
there is such an extensive field for making 
a proper choice, we do not doubt hut 
that a suitable spot will he fixed upon. 
We want another Singapore, which shall 
attract the nrighboiiiing nations to its 
market, with a good harbour and sulhciciit 
arable soil to feed its own inhabitants. 
These aie two indispensable tilings, raid 
the island must moreover be situated on 
the high load of the trailing eralt* un<k> 
such circumstances, we may '•piotnise 
oui selves great result*- from such a co- 
lony, and though it this measure docs 
not contain a panacea for healing all 
wounds, yet a great many evils will 
counteracted, and almost insuiinounUblo 
difficulties obviated. Time will slicvv 
how far this important object can ^ 
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realized, and also prove whether our 
anticipations have been fallacious or true. 
— . Canton Press, April 25. 


SlustraliWiT. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCTI. LANKOUS. 

Extensive Pasture Lands . — Wo have 
to congratulate our readeis on another of 
those splendid discoveries ot pastuie lands, 
which havcfioni lime to time gladdened 
the hearts of our stock-holdeis, and 
which, from the increased means they af- 
ford of extending the staple export of New 
South Wales, are so valuable to the in- 
terests of the colony. Mr. Leslie, of 
C'assilis, accompanied by a single servant, 
started in search of a run fora large stock 
of sheep, which he was taking to the 
northward. As the Beamy Plains dis- 
trict was all eady occupied, with the ex- 
ception ot a few spots of second rate 
quality, and besides labomed under the 
disadvantage of being at a great distance 
from water carriage, Mr. Leslie deter- 
mined to proceed to the north in search ot 
the Darling Downs, discovered by Cun- 
ningham some years ago, and known to 
he in the vicinity ot the settlement ot 
Moreton Bay and the navigable liver 
Brisbane. For tins purpose he left Dar- 
dens’ station, at the extremity of the 
Bearay district, on the 9th of March 
last, taking a coutse due noitli. For 
some fifteen miles after leaving the lo- 
cated part of the eountiy, he pushed 
through tracts sufficiently good for either 
shetp or cattle. The giound then bioke 
into ranges, and became rocky and 
mountainous, and for 120 miles in a 
northerly direction was impracticable 
alike for drays or stock. In the hope ol 
disengaging himself from this luggid 
district, Mr. Leslie repeatedly changed 
his course, holding first N. W., then N.E., 
then E.N.K., but in vain ; and it was 
only on the tenth day after leaving Mr. 
Dardens’, that lie first beheld from the 
ranges an available country. This proved 
to be the Darling Downs, lying along the 
Gap, by which there is access to More- 
ton Bay. They were tree from timber, 
splendidly wateied, of the richest fnable 
mould, and extending to the West and 
S.W. as far as the eye could icacli. 
Along these Mr Leslie commenced his 
return, journeying through a perfectly 
level, well watered, and good grazing 
country to the S.W. for five da>s. lie 
then changed his course to South, and 
after seven days more travelling, came 
upon Mr. M ‘Intyre’s station on the 
MTntyre river. The whole course of 
his homeward route, with the exception 

twenty or thirty miles immediately 


north of the M‘lntyre, was through a 
rich, well -watered, and lightly timbered 
country, apparently to the west, of inde- 
finite extent. It was all along practicable 
for bearing laden (hays, the only difficul- 
ties being a roeky stieam, believed the 
Severn, about thirty miles north of the 
M ‘Intyre, and a may all sciuh about four 
miles broad, running east and west some 
twenty miles still further to the uorth- 
waid. The advantages this fine dUtiict 
possesses must speedily render it an oh- 
jeet of attraction to «ottleis; and we en- 
tertain no doubt that before a year elapses 
we sfiall see its best sites oeeupied. In- 
dependently of its high chain -ter as a 
grazing eountiy, and its immense extent, 
it pos-esses an advantage enjojed by few 
still unoccupied localities • that of facility 
of access, as having stoics landed by the 
Bnsbiiiic, Logan, or Kwhmond, would 
be xx ii lun fifty or sixty miles of the new 
stations, while by laud there is a sound 
and level diay road, by Mr. Hangar’s 
ca'tle urn, on the Big Uiver; a point at 
which the dnect loute foi stock bom 
Bathmst and the south Big, Mokai, and 
Namor l iv eis would also terminate.— 
Sydnty Ho aid, May 1. 

Eicerpla. — 'i\w Sydney papeis make 
heavy complaints ot the assigned female 
servants, who in geneial give themselves 
nioi e airs, and aie much more difficult 
to please, than most hoe women are. 
One, being blamed by her mistress for 
sleeping too long, coolly replied that it 
was past ten before she went to bed, and 
that she ought to have been theieby nine 
o’clock This, however, is a trifling 
case; another woman, when reproved for 
her misdemeanors, gave a sort of laugh 
of self complacency, and went out of the 
room ; piesentlya crash was heard in the 
kitchen, of glasses, plates, and other 
breakables. 1 1 being impossible to swear 
that she did it intentionally, she could 
not he punished, and when at last re- 
turned ior some similar faults, it wu& 
aftei wards found that she had burned 
large holes in shirts and other clothes, 
and it is supposed that she did so out of 
revenge, when scolded. “ Most women 
from the factory express unconcern at 
being icturiied there, hut whether this is 
mere braggadocio or otheiwi-c, we will 
not pretend to say; and a prism may 
have fifty assigned to him, and not find 
half a dozen good out of the lot.” 

The Sydney (•azetle states that the 
most important business in \\ (djiigong 
is that of a haiidicsser, adding ; “ We 
saw one i/entbman, the other day, whom 
at first we took tor one of the followers 
of Johanna Southeote, until he explained 
that he had come all the way from Wo- 
longong to Sydney, to get a dean shave 
and his li ur cut ” 

An aboriginal native, crossing a swamp. 
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was bitten by a snake, of a lightish brown 
colour. The man did not regard it at 
first, but iri half an hour he was attacked 
by head-ache, fell into a stupor, and in 
spite of all attempts to recover him, in 
the hospital, whither he was conveyed, 
he expired in seven hours. The tacts 
are reported by Mr. Ballow, colonial as- 
sistant-surgeon. 

The draft of the Sydney Municipal bill 
has, we believe, been trained. The bill 
is based, we apprehend, upon the elective 
principle. Electors (qualification here- 
after to be determined upon) to appoint 
common council men. These to elect 
aldermen, aldermen to elect the mayor. — 
Australian , March 26. 

In the course of a trial for assault, the 
following letter, written by a lemale con- 
vict, was put in evidence “ My deer 
frind — thi> corns with my love to you, 
and I hame soprisesto think that you did 
not come to see me on Sunday, and i was 
vext and i got drunk, and i wont to see 
you very pictaler an com to-morrow 
night, be share and com with bout you 
ar hill, let me now and send the young 
mand to me. Sow no mor at present 
from your truly but unfortunat 

“ Elizabeth Webb. 
“ George Fo«tcr, at Captain Nickels 
in ploy, Beelmane ” 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

A malignant contagious fever, of a 
very fatal character, raged at Ilolmrt 
Town in March and Apiil. The Cou- 
rier says : — “ As long as it crept amongst 
the poor, and brooded over the pallet 
of straw, it was unheeded, neglected, 
and despised — treated as a delusion, 
or a matter of too trifling import to de- 
mand the searching inquiry and inter- 
vention of authority, with a view to ar- 
rest its baneful progress : but now that it 
ascends like care trom the cottage to the 
mansion, that we find it going forth from 
its lurking retreats and boldly entering the 
houses of the wealthy, and infecting the 
bed of down, universal alarm is spread 
abroad, and the secret is at length dis- 
covered that it has existed in the com- 
munity for the last three months. For 
weeks and weeks it has existed within the 
walls of the prison, and the Colonial hos- 
pital has been filled, with scarce room 
enough for the beds of the patients. It 
has broken out in the Penitentiary and 
the Female House of Correction. What 
will our readers think, when we assure 
them, that out of a road party of one 
hundred and twenty-two near New Town, 
ninety-five were attacked— that fifty are 
still laid up, and that it has proved fatal 
in ten cases? The average of mortality 
in Hobart Town since its commence- 
ment has been calculated at as one in 


seven, nearly twice the amount of what 
is generally computed as the result of the 
most fatal fever.” 

A preliminary meeting had been held 
at New Norfolk, with a view of calling » 
general meeting on the 21st of April, to 
take into consideration the question of 
emigration. A requisition had been hIso 
addressed to the sheriff to call a meeting 
in Hobart Town. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

On the 25th November, 18S9, Port 
Essington was visited by one of those 
awlul hurricanes so common and destruc- 
tive in the West Indies, Maun tins. Ike. 
The day previously there was nothing 
indicating any extiaoi dinary change, either 
in the appearance of the heavens, or in 
the temperature. About seven o’clock 
in the evening, however, a squall from 
tile southwaid worked gradually towards 
the settlement, and extended itselt in a 
very heavy thunder-storm, accompanied 
by tlie most vivid forked lightning, with 
rain and wind. This continued for about 
three hours. The heavens were llliuni- 
nuted beautifully ; there being scarcely a 
moment’s cessation between flash and 
Hash, and it appeared to issue from nil 
points of the compass ; the thunder almost 
instantaneously succeeded the flashes; 
the ram descended in torrents ; gust fol- 
lowed gust so thickly, that the whole 
scene was terrifically grand. When the 
fury of the elements was spent, the sky 
gradually became clear, but sheet light- 
ning more than ordinary was seen during 
the night. On the 25th, the aspect ol 
the heavens changed to a heavy lowering 
sky. A hosh breeze arose, with spitting 
rain— a certain precursor of an increasing 
wind. At eight the wind moderated, but 
the sky was still lowering, and threatened 
heavy rain. At noon the wind increased, 
rendering it dangerous to venture in a 
boat to the shipping. At five p m. the 
wind increased to a strong gale, but not 
the most distant apprehensions were en- 
tertained that so awful an hurricane 
would succeed it. At eight v.m. it was 
blowing a heavy gale, and the barometer 
continued to fall ; at ten the hurricane 
commenced, rendering the scene alto- 
gether fearful in the extreme. Trees were 
torn up and falling about in every direc- 
tion ; large branches were carried by the 
force of the wind some hundred yard*. , 
even the very stones themselves seemed 
animated and flying, as it were, from the 
fury of the hurricane. Every house in 
the settlement, with the exception of the 
officers’ mess-house, store, and hospital, 
was blown down. Government bouse 
was thrown from the piles on which it 
was built upwards of ten feet, and lighted 
on the ground, without, however, much 
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injury* Every person was looking for a 
place of safety, but none appeared within 
their reach — they were expecting every 
moment to be crushed to pieces by the 
falling of heavy trees. Some escaped 
most providentially : one person was ac- 
tually pulled out from under the ruins 
of a house. It happened that no lives 
were lost, or material personal injury sus- 
tained. The harbour was one sheet of 
foam. II. M. S. Britomart was seen to 
drilt before dark, and II. M. S. Belarus 
was riding heavily at her anchors. Both 
vessels were evidently preparing for the 
impending danger. From ten till day- 
light, the huriieane raged with unabated 
tury. At midnight the wind changed from 
south to east, and in a few minutes after- 
wards, from east to north ; blowing with 
redoubled effort, as if determined to root 
every thing out of the ground. At day- 
light, the scene of devastation was melan- 
choly in the extreme. The Belarus was 
on shore, on her broadside, at Minto 
Head, having lost eight men, including 
Mr. Keltic, the gunner. Many of the 
ship’s company were up to their necks in 
water, and others were holding on by the 
weather rigging, the sea breaking violently 
over them. The church was blown down. 
All the houses, boat-sheds, armourers’ 
shop, &c., were destroyed. Every boat 
in the colony, amounting to about twenty, 
were complete wrecks. The only boats 
lett were two on board the Biifomart . 
The pier, with great quantities of provi- 
sions, tanks, casks, &c., were all washed 
away. The banana, plamtain, and all 
other kinds of trees and plants, were de- 
stroyed; the limbless trunks of a few 
trees was all that remained. Never could 
such a scene of devastation have been 
witnessed. Garden Bay, Mangrove Point, 
each participated in the surrounding ruin. 
Garden Bay was inundated, and the spars 
and boats driven a long distance inland. 
One well was filled up, and strongly im- 
pregnated with salt; the water only be- 
came fresh after the wet season which 
followed. At Point Record, the sea had 
made a clear breach ; the tide is supposed 
to have risen ten feet higher than usual. 
The wells there were salt three months 
after heavy rains. The Belarus parted 
her cable and went on shore soon after 
the commencement of the hurricane. 
The Britomart drove with the gale with 
three anchors ahead during nearly the 
whole time of the hurricane, and was seen 
at daylight out towards Spear Point, dis- 
tant about a mile from where she was 
anchored, close to the Belorus off the 
pier. The bottom being a soft tenacious 
c lay, it was thought next to impossible 
that a vessel could drive; and at. times 
vessels have been obliged to wait for the 
flood-tide to weigh them by purchase. 
Since the hurricane, not a bird of any 


kind has been seen; many were found 
dead the morning after it. Port Essing- 
ton is now a perfect wilderness, and the 
injury done it will take no little time to 
repair; in fact, vvliat 1ms been done during 
the last eighteen months by one hundred 
men is entirely destroyed .—Perth Ga- 
zette. 

PORT PIIILLIP. 

A gentleman, who has lately arrived 
from the recently loeuted district of Port- 
land Bay, has communicated to us infor- 
mation, by which it appears that a very 
beautiful and fertile spot of country sur- 
rounds the site of the future township, 
limited, however, to a circle of a few 
miles. A stringy bark forest, of forty 
miles in extent, forms a belt between the 
port and the rich grazing lands beyond. 
The Messrs. Ilenty have succeeded in 
making a line of communication through 
this hitherto unattempted space of roun- 
tiy, hut have found that a seal city of 
water increases the difficulties of the 
route. Two watercourses, consisting of 
a succession of wafer holes, intersect the 
forest at a distance of nearly fifteen miles 
the one from the other. Care must he 
taken by the traveller to ascertain the 
exact position of these, for failing this 
supply, no other water will he discovered. 
Pievious to the departure of the com- 
municant, the surveyors had laid out one 
hundred and sixty lots of land ; several 
parties had ariived overland, ready to 
make eveiy advantage which an incipient 
trade might affoul them, and to dissemi- 
nate by their industry a poition of that 
good fortune which has been so strikingly 
displayed in the establishment of Mel- 
bourne. By a fair calculation, the number 
of sheep already located in the district, 
might be computed at six thousand. 
Several herds of cattle had also arrived 
to enrich the products of the place, and 
no less than twelve new settlers, gentler 
men of considerable propeity, had taken 
up their residence on the rich pastures of 
the Wannon and Glenel Part Phillip 
Gaz ., Ajtnl 1. 

We have the Port Lincoln Herald , to 
the 7th ot March, by which it appears 
that settlers and stock are rapidly increas- 
ing ; and that recent expeditions into the 
interior have proved the existence of 
extensive tracts of good land in the 
neighbourhood of Port Lincoln — ship- 
ping direct from England was daily 
expected— two companies, the one for 
cattle and the other for whaling, have 
been formed; the station for the latter 
of which is fixed for Boston Island.^ A 
public dinner was given on the 27th Feb- 
ruary, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the taking of the first special survey 
of Port Lincoln, which appears to have 
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who was unable to leave the rois- 


gone off with great eclat Good flour was 
2s. per lb., mutton Is. 6d. — Port Phillip 
Patriot, April) 8. 

Extract of a letter from Tort Phillip, 
dated Geelong, 12th March, 1810. — 
“ The natives begin to assemble in great 
numbers about the lakes and serious 
fears are entertained that if something 
is not done they will do a great deal 
of destruction amongst the sheep. A 
great many people have had orders to 
quit their stations. Government intend 
'preserving about 50,000 acres ot the 
best land, and also to put in cultivation 
about 300 for them.” 

On the 13th Apiil, George Hughes 
and TIcniy Cuiran, who were convicted 
at the last sessions ol buslnanging and 
attempt to murder, suffered the extreme 
penalty ot the law. Since their condem- 
nation they ate, drank, arid smoked troin 
morning to night, and one of them wasac 
tually bordering on intoxication the even- 
ing before the execution. Hughes, to the 
last moment, evinced the most pci feet 
indifference to his fate. He walked from 
the room where he was confined on to 
the scaffold, with a pipe in his mouth, 
smoking very coolly. On the scaffold, 
lie was attended by the Hcv. Mr. Stow, 
who used every endeavour to bring the 
unfortunate wretch to a sense of his 
situation, but without effect When the 
executioner appioaelud to put the fatal 
noose round Ins neck, he rushed on him, 
and would have struck him had not his 
arms been pinioned behind him. Several 
times the executioner attempted to get 


eon, 

sionary station at Waimatta, no plan had 
been fixed upon for the capital, but it was 
generally believed it would he at the 
River Thames. Land in the vicinity of 
Kororarika was fetching a good price; 
on the 24th March, forty acres, about 
a mile from the settlement, were sold 
in nine lots for £241, and on the following 
day, one of the lots was sold at an advance 
of seventy per cent. Provisions rose 
considerably in price after the arrivul of 
Capf. Ilob-on and suite. Hut although 
provisions arc dear, manufactured articles 
are cheap, the mmket being entirely over, 
stocked with Hriti-h goods 

A detachment ot II. M. 80th regiment, 
under the command ot Major Banbury, 
were under outers to pioceed fiom Syd- 
ney to New Zealand, and was to sail for 
that colony in Api il. 

Pc it Nicholson had been so flooded by 
the sevoie rains, that small boats were 
rendered noccs-aiy to carry the inhabi- 
tants from their own houses. The situa- 
tion of newly-ai rived emigrants in that 
colony seems to be miserable in the ex- 
treme, they having only the privilege of 
squatting in a tent on the beach, no location 
or portion ot land having been allowed to 
them. Provisions are \ ei y high at present, 
and have every pro-pert ot advancing 
higher. Potatoes are £10 per ton ; flour, 
£50 per ton ; pmk, (id. to 7d. per pound; 
beef, none ; sugar (id. per pound ; tea, 
Ids. per pound; and neither butter nor 
cheese to be obtained tor love or money. 


the rope round his neck, but Hughes 
kicked at him, and the executioner was 
at last obliged to get two men to bold 
him. The other prisoner, Cuiran, ap- 
peared penitent and resigned to his fate. 
The last words lie said were, he Imped 
his end would he a warning to others.— 
Port Phillip Patriot. 


flea) ZralanU. 

Major Banbury 1ms been appointed 
Lieutenant Governor of New Zealand, 
in case of the death or absence ot Gover- 
nor Holvmn, who, it is stated, had had 
another attack of paralysis on the 23d 
March, and remained cntnely insensible. 

From private letters from the Bay of 
Islands, dated March 26th, it appears 
Mr. Stioi timid, the police magistrate, had 
commenced holding courts in his own 
house, a htnall four-roomed cottage, at 
Kororarika, and had given notice of his 
intention to do so tw ice a w eek H e had 
al-o inloimed the grog-sellers that they 
must apply Jor licences in the usual form, 
and; the auctioneers had been favoured 
witii # similar, notice. In consequence 
of, (he continued’ illness of Captain Hob- 


CTnar of «5oo& in opr. 

Legislative Council, Map 13. 

Tins day (the governor and all the 
membeis being present, except the second 
in command), aftei the estimates had been 
considered, 

Mr. Ebden said, he considered this the 
proper stage to observe, that when last 
the estimates were before them, he had 
given notice of his intention to submit 
certain resolutions on the subject ot emi- 
gration, with reference to the“ Land and 
Emigration Buard,” recently established 
by her Majesty’s government, with the 
view of enabling this colony to participate 
in the benefits of that wise and salutary 
measure, to the soundness und policy ol 
which he trusted this council would not 
hesitate to respond. Ardently attached 
as he was to Bnti-h interests and Biitish 
feelings, he considered he should be want- 
ing in his duty to his fellow colonists 
weie he to omit so fitting arl opportu- 
nity of raising his voice to dispel the t e- 
lusions abroad, and to disabuse the pub 1 
miud m regard to the *eal character o 
the inhabitants of thi* colony, Jhe e\ten 
ot its resources, and the 'inducements « 
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holds out for emigration from the mother 
country. This duty he felt to be the 
more imperative at a time when we are 
threatened with the loss of our yeomanry, 
our peasantry, who have been well desig- 
nated a “ nation’s best strength and de- 
fence,” and who have been pronounced 
“an excellent people” by our late much 
respected, and he would add, much in- 
jured governor, Sir Benjamin 1)’ Urban, 
iu his memorable despatch, refuting the 
calumnies attempted to be heaped on the 
colony and government. His (SirB.D’Ur- 
ban’s) prophetic voice has been unfortu- 
nately neglected and unheeded, and the 
colonists are left to deplore the evils 
which he foretold, viz., a land denuded 
of its population, its docks, and its herds, 
together with a host ot evils consequent 
on mistaken views of policy and misgo- 
vernment. 

The Governor.— I must call the lion, 
gentlemen to order. I cannot sit lieie 
und suffer reflections to be cast upon her 
Majesty’s government, as having acted 
wrong; and I will not bear it. It is 
nothing to me whether the policy of my 
predecessor’s government was light 01 
wrong. Such remarks, as president ot 
this council, I positively will notallow. 

Mr. Ebden.— I would submit, your ex- 
cellency, that it does not appear to me I 
um out of order, ft was fai horn my 
purpose to east any i ('flections either 
upon your excellency, or her Majesty’s 
government. 

The Governor. — I donut say you me 
casting reflections on me, but on her Ma 
jesty’s government at the time Sir Benj. 
D’ Urban gave up this government; and 
I will not suffer it. 

Mr .Ebden . — Your excellency, I do not 
conceive that I am out of Older in reter- 
ring- 

The Governor .— -I say you are 1 I say 
you are out of order 1 If the lion, gen- 
tleman persists, I will adjourn the coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Ebden . — I am disposed to submit, 
that so far from casting any reflections on 
the general policy ot her Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, I do not hesitate to say they will 
ever have my support, so long as they 
adhere to the liberal and enlightened 
principles iphich — 

The Governor . — I again call the lion, 
gentleman to order. You have no right 
to bring such observations forward. You 
j* a y> if Sir Benjumin D’ Urban’s policy 
bad not been neglected and unheeded, 
such and such evils would not have fol- 
lowed. Now, I submit whether that 
18 n °t a reflection on her Majesty’s go- 
vernment » 

Mr. Ebden.— I still submit, your excel- 
ency, that I am in order in appealing to 
th ® J e8 P®teh of Sir Benjamin— 

Ihe Governor.— I submit you have no 
J ourn , n, s. Vol.33. No. 130. 


right to appeal to that despatch. You are 
perfectly at liberty to make nny motion, 
or propose any resolution ; but you have 
no right to make, and you shall not here 
make, such reflections on her Majesty’s 
government. 

Mr. Ebden .— I may be allowed to put 
the case hypothetically. If it be my 
opinion that the evils under which the 
colony at present labours are to be as- 
cribed to a departure from the sound and 
benevolent policy of the lute governor, 
who, at the time his measures were upset, 
foretold what has since happened, and 
which it is our misfortune to deplore, 
surely I have a right to express that opi- 
nion. 

The Governor . — You may express that 
opinion, but you may not here attribute 
those evils to the views or policy of her 
Majesty’s government. 

Mr. Ebden— Will your excellency un- 
derst-md that I have no intention to throw 
out any reflection upon her Majesty’s go- 
vernment ; but rather to aid in carrying 
into effect their measures with regard to 
emigration, which I have already charac- 
terized as wise and salutary. Abstaining, 
then, from any further remarks as to the 
past, I am of opinion that it is only by u 
well organized system of emigration, vigo- 
lously carried our, in accordance with rhe 
principles contained in Lord John Bus- 
-eH’s letter ot instructions to the Land and 
Emigration Board, that the evils under 
which this colony is at present lubouimg 
can be remedied, and that it can be raised 
to a state of improvement and prospe- 
rity. I have now the honour to submit 
to the (’ouncil, 

“That, in the opinion of this (’ouncil, 
the produce of the sale of w'aste lands in 
this eolony shall in future form a distinct 
fund for the promotion of emigration from 
the United Kingdom, according to the 
principles contained in Lord John Bus- 
sell’s instructions to the I. and and Einii 
gration Uom missioned. 

“ That it is highly expedient, under the 
present situation of the colony, that his 
Exc. the Governor, for the purpose of 
collecting accurate statistical details of 
all the waste lands in the eolony, and for 
carrying into effect the several provisions 
set forth in Lord John Russell’s instruc- 
tions to the Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, recently submitted by him to 
the House of Commons.” 

The Governor said, with regard to the 
first resolution, he would oppose it until 
he received, if he ever did receive, in- 
structions on the subject. It would then 
be his duty to inform the Council of them, 
and put them in force ; but at present he 
could not agree to the proposition of de- 
voting the proceeds of lands sold to this 
particular purpose. If tills were done, 
what would become of the roads, espe- 

(10 
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daily such as that over Cradock’s Kloof, 
which, as appeared by the Civil Commis- 
sioner's repuit, requiied a large sum to be 
laid out on if, and which was an object 
of primary importance as a means of com- 
munication with the most productive dis- 
tricts of the colony ? Again, t ho propo- 
sition to form a hard road, so long talked 
of, over the Cape Flats, by the sale ot 
the neighbouring lands, would be ren- 
dered impracticable. 

Nr.Ebdun begged to explain that the 9 th 
section of Lord John Russell’s letter made 
ample provision tor public works such 
as those to which Ins excellency alluded 
The proposed mcusuies went merely to 
take the proceeds of the sale of waste lands 
out of the general revenue, and appropriate 
them to the promotion 01 systematic emi- 
gration— a nieasuie which, in the piesent 
state of the colony, lie telt to be essential 
to its prosperity, it not its very existence 

The (Joveriwr said, he must still ob- 
ject, not to the principle ot the measure, 
but to any legislation on the subject be- 
fore instructions were leceived respecting 
it. The Land and Emigiation lioaid will 
of course communicate with the seveial 
colonies, and instructions will come out 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
each. For instance, in this colony, wheie 
every inch of valuable ground is granted 
away, the sale of land could not be cai- 
ried on at an upset price as in New- South 
Wales ; and lie believed that the proceeds 
of all the waste land in the colony would 
not be sufficient for the construction ol 
one half the roads required to facilitate 
communication between the capital and 
the productive districts. 

Mr. Cloete said that, on being tavoured 
with a perusal of Lord John Russell’s 
Letter of Instructions, lie had at once 
declared, that, feeling the incubus under 
which the colony at present labours, in 
respect to the want ot Inborn, lie would 
give this pioposition, when In ought be- 
fore the Council, his lieaity coneuironce, 
simply as an expression of then applica- 
tion of the pioposed system. He had al- 
ways endeavoured to impress upon those 
in whom he more immediately took an 
interest, that, as was clear to any one 
who knew the common avocations of the 
labouring classes in this colony, out of 
the thirty thousand emancipated slaves, 
we could not expect that one-tenth, or 
even one-fiftieth part would continue to 
plod at the steady hard labour which is 
necessary to bring our corn to the mar- 
ket; and he had advised them to use 
every means in their power to bring la- 
bourers by immigration into the colony ; 
being certain, that although the recent 
importations of captured negroes had sup- 
plied the wants of some householders in 
and about Cape Town, still it is to the 
importation of a steady peasantry from 
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Europe that this colony must look for 
advancement as a civilized and Christian 
country. Her Majesty’s Ministers ap. 
pear clearly of opinion that, to a certain 
extent, “ the funds raised by the sale of 
lands in tile colonies may be applied to 
tile conveyance of emigrants thither.” 
Now, of all the colonies under the lliiti-h 
Crown, there is not one, in its physic, d 
aspect, or its climate, more congenial to 
English emigrants than the Cape, wheie 
also on landing they at once find a popu- 
lation understanding their language and 
pui suits. He was satistied, thereto) c, tli ir 
the emigration of Euiopean peasant ly to 
this colony would work beuelicialiy and 
well. Seeing, however, that the insti ac- 
tion to tin' Land and Emigration Hoard 
did not contemplate’ that the whoU hut 
onlyaeeitam portion of the proceeds i,l 
waste lands should ho devoted to Hus 
object, it might be well to make such u 
distinction in the resolution as would give 
pieccdenoe to roads and other public 
works, according to a certain lulo which 
might he hud down. He conceived that 
all that was necessary was simply to ie- 
cord, at this stage ol the estimates,— 
that the Council responded to the senti- 
ments of the Secrctuiyot State, and con- 
sidered the Cape to be one of the colonies 
which would be benefited by the impoi- 
tation ot Euiopean labour; — and that 
when his Excellency might be authorized 
to carry out such a measure, the Council 
would be willing to give their assent to 
the sale ot waste lands tor this purpose. 

'Hie Governoi said, his objection was 
chiefly to the second resolution. As the 
appointment ot such a Hoard would nc- 
cessanly involve a considerable expense, 
lie did not see bow, m the absence ot any 
insti actions from Laid John Russell, he 
could make such an appointment. 

Mr Ebdcn was sorry to hear Ins H . 
cellency allege expense as the ground of 
his lejection ot the resolution. He con- 
sidered that the executive would incui 
veiy little liability, as the expenses would 
be very trifling and might all be borne out 
of the proceeds ot the waste hinds. 

The Governor said, if the resolution 
were altered as suggested by Mr. Cloete 
lie would not object to it He was per- 
fectly willing to concur in an 4 expression 
ol opinion by the Council, but further than 
that lie was not prepared to go. The 
second resolution, it appeared to him, 
went the whole length of carrying the 
matter through, and bringing the waste 
lands to the hammer. He fully agreed 
that there was an exceeding scarcity of 
labour in the colony at this moment, and 
he saw no objection to an account being 
kept ot the sums produced by the sale of 
waste lands, but he could not concur m 
the expediency, either of appointing such 
a board at this time, or of at once dc* 
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voting the whole of the proceeds of waste 
lands to the promotion of emigration. 
Some advocates of emigration go further 
in their views, and seek to set apait the 
whole of the land rents also for this pur- 
pose But the Council have set their 
laces against the assessed taxes, and ex- 
pecting out some new arrangements with 
icgard to customs, it would evidently be 
improper to interfere tints with the reve- 
nue. 

Air. C/ortr proposed that the first reso- 
lution be altered so as to express the 
opinion of Council that a certain portion 
of the proceeds ot the sale of waste lands 
be appropriated for the promotion of im- 
migration. Ho was anxious to see the 
principle applied, but considered it nc- 
vi rtbeless riceessaiy to guard against the 
thing being overdone, as is not unfre- 
quenlly the case in legislating foi the co- 
lonies Lest, therefore, some bomd, 
armed with tremendous powers, should 
begin inundating us with emigomts, with- 
out inferring to the manner m which they 
an 1 to be distributed, it is highly necessary 
that some check should be imposed, and 
it is no less proper that a eeitain poition 
of the funds thus raised should be meted 
out for roads and other improvements 

Air No ss‘ agreed that a certain portion 
only of the fund to be raised from the 
sale of waste lands should be applied to 
tins purpose ; but he could not advocate 
the appointment of commissioners, and 
the incurring of expense, until the opinion 
ot parliament weie known with icgard 
to the laboms of the I, and and Kmigia- 
tiun Board. II the proceeds of waste 
land were to bo applied to promote works 
ot general improvement, they should be 
very cautiously sold as they arc wanted . 
ior, us the population of the colony m- 
ei eases, these lands will naturally me in 
’value. 

The Attorney- GciipkiI said, it appenn d 
1° bun tlieie was no difference of opinion 
among them as to the abstract question 
All were agreed that tlieie is a want of 
labour in the colony, and all were dcsi- 
JWUs °f having that want supplied. AVith 
regard to the great question of emigiation, 
ils an Irishman, coming fiom a country 
where lie had seen the utmost excess of 
misery arising from the circumstance of 
there being more hands than can possibly 
obtain employment, — to a country where 
he found there was such great difficulty 
m obtaining hands, and sucli inconve- 
mence and diminution of happiness ex- 
perienced from the want of persons to act 
as servants, — he should surely be as much 
deposed as any man to adopt measures 
which would yield relief to the one class, 
while they would bring prosperity to 
another. He thought it might he fairly 
inferred that what the ministry at home 
must hare chiefly before them, in pro- 


moting emigration, must be to relieve the 
pressure of the population there He 
considered it probable that an English mi- 
nister would chiefly look to this ; not, 
however, tlmt he would necessarily shut 
his eyes either to the benefits conferred 
upon those who are thus brought from 
circumstances of distress into a country 
where they will have a fair and open field 
for their industiy, or upon the colonists 
who are thus supplied with necessaiy la. 
hour ; hut the great and animating pur- 
pose of the minister who promotes emi- 
gration, must obviously be to relieve the 
distress ot population at home. Now' he 
thought that this consideration, taken in 
connexion with what was stated by the 
Colonial Seeietary, had some homing on 
the question belore the Council, as show- 
ing that this colony was not likely to do- 
nvc so much benefit fiom the nieasme 
now pioposcd ,is eveiy one, he u'as cer- 
tain, must hem lily wish Tins colony 
never has been *i colony chosen for emi- 
giauon fiom England; the tide of eini- 
giution has flowed towards Canada and 
Austiulia, but it lias never set strongly 
towards this colony lie would observe, 
in passing, that hitherto the emigration 
hom England and Iieland had not been 
ot tin* light soit I’lie general class ot 
emigrants have been small capitalists, who 
have sold their farms or other property to 
pay their transput t, and who are enabled 
to go to work on then own means on 
reaching their destination By this spe- 
ck s of emigration the home country could 
h.ixe been but very slightly, if at all bene- 
fited ; Cr if it be tine that it is advan- 
tageous lor a country to have the amount 
of capital bearing a certain proportion to 
the amount of laboiu, then the system 
winch will diminish the number ot labour- 
ing hands, and dimmish the amount ot 
capital at tile same time, and in a gi eater 
pioportiou, does not ultimately do any 
good. Mow tin* picsent plan is, to do* 
the veiy thing which is wanted at home, 
and is equally wanted here, that is, to 
raise a bind to In mg out people who can- 
not bring themselves. But it is to be 
expected, that tlu* stream of gratuitous 
emigiation which government will set in 
action, will follow’ the voluntary stream, 
and therefore the Cape will profit less by 
the measure than Australia and the two 
Canadas. The amount of English capital 
which has been riansmitted to these colo- 
nics is immense ; and it is to be expected, 
that the English minister will act on the 
principle of sending the pauper after the 
capitalist, and that it will appear to him 
that the Cape is not the best place for 
gratuitous emigration, seeing that volun- 
tary emigrants have generally chosen the 
other colonies. Talking then of waste 
lands;— he knew it to be the opinion of 
Mr. Koss, that the proceeds ot the sale of 
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auch lands should be expended in the 
formation of good roads; and he. must also 
acknowledge, that, in his opinion, roads 
should take precedence of every other 
object ; for a country without roads is as a 
body without veins or arteries to giv‘e cir- 
culation to the fluids which support life. 
The sum requisite to bring out each emi- 
grant might, he thought, be about £15 ; 
but say it were only £10. To bring out 
one thousand paupers, therefore, would 
require £10,000, and he considered that, 
in the present position of the colony, that 
sum, if realized from the sale of waste 
lands, might be much more beneficially 
expended in the formation of roads, and 
other local improvements, which would 
bring the colony into such a state, that the 
stream of spontaneous emigration would 
be likely to flow towards it. 

Mr. Cloete said, the Attorney-general 
laboured under a considerable degree of 
ignorance as to the circumstances of the 
colony ; he thought it idle to suppose that 
the ministry had any other object than 
to relieve themselves of the pressure of 
the home population. But if it were 
possible that this was the only motive of 
the colonial minister, he was the more 
anxious to have it recorded that the Cape 
was one of the colonies to which his at- 
tention should be directed. Voluntary 
emigrants might have carried more En- 
glish capital to other colonies, but his 
hon. friend would not refuse to this co- 
lony the credit of possessing capitalists 
who are both able and willing to give em- 
ployment to steady and industrious la- 
bourers. Nor was it difficult to account 
geographically for the motives which had 
led voluntary emigrants to pass these 
shores. Australia offered itself as a filth 
portion of the globe, almost bare of popu- 
lation, and invited the man of small capi- 
tal to become an extensive landowner. 
The Canadas, also, presented an inter- 
minable range of fertile country, to which 
those who lmd means would naturally 
resort, in order to have the first selection. 
Here, on the other hand, was a colony 
which had been settled for some 150 
years, and where it was notorious that 
every patch of good land was in the 
hands of the old colonists. But although 
it does not hold out this particular in- 
ducement to voluntary immigration, this 
colony offers many advantages to indus- 
trious working men ; and he considered 
the main object of the resolution was to 
prevent any colonial secretary from fan- 
cying that this colony is not one which 
affords an eligible channel for relieving 
the excess of the home population. 


Mr. Rom said, he could not subscribe 
to the correctness of the Attorney-gene- 
ral’s views as to this colony having been 
avoided hymen of capital. It was well 
known that many persons are almost 
daily arriving here with both English and 
Indian capitals, which they invest in sheep 
farms ; and he was confident that if they 
could obtain labour to work thoie 
farms, a great deal more capital would 
flow in. 

The 1st resolution, as amended by Mr. 
Cloete , was then carried unanimously; 
the 2d was withdrawn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have received a letter from our 
correspondent at Port Natal, of which 
we give the following extract : — 

“ Pietermauritzburg, April 13, 1810. 

u It appears from reports received by the 
Volksraad from Panda and Sapoesa, that 
the famous Dingaan— after having been 
deserted by Umslela, Tamboeza, and 
twelve other of his captains, and evaded 
our great commando, has been captured, 
together with some of his wives, by a 
commando of Sapoesa, on the 15th ot 
March, on the other side of the Pongola, 
and been put to death. We now feci 
ourselves more secure than heretofore, 
having nothing to fear from any future 
treacherous designs; and the time will 
now come, that wc may commence en- 
joying the fruits of our labour.”— Zuii 
Afrikaan. 

A public meeting was held at Cape 
Town, on the 1st July, to take into con- 
sideration the subject of immigration; 
when a string of resolutions was unani- 
mously passed, the result of which is 
that there is a general want and scarcity 
of hands for agricultural labour, and that 
unless that want was made up by the im- 
portation of free labourers, agriculture 
would retrogade, and the colony be 
ruined ; that the importation of emigrants 
from Great Britain, at a free passage, is 
to consist of Common labourers and me- 
chanics ; for which purpose it was re- 
solved, that a part of the proceeds of 
sales of government lands, and the reve- 
nue arising from lands, should be chiefly 
applied. A calculation was read of those 
revenues for the years 1835 to 1839, 
showing an average of a yearly sum of 
£17,000, of which £12,000 is proposed 
to be employed for the above purpose, 
when it is expected that the government 
will employ the residue in the making of 
proper roads. 
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tfalfutta, 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, Sic. 

ARTILLERY MOVEMENTS. 

Head -Quarters, Calcutta , June 10, 
1810. — In continuation of G.Os. by His 
Exc. the Commander-in- Chief, dated the 
23d ult., the following additional move- 
ments will, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, take place in the regiment of artil- 
lery : 

Head-quarters 1th bat., 3d comp. 4th 
bat., and 4th comp. 4th bat., from Agra to 
Cawnpore, when relieved by the head- 
quarters and 3d and 1th companies 5th 
battalion. 

Head-quarters 5th bat., 3d comp. 5th 
bat., and 4th comp. 5th bat., from Cawn- 
pore to Agra, on the 20th Oct. next. 

June 26. — In continuation of G.Os. 
by His Exc. the Commander-in-Chicf, 
dated the 10th inst. , the following move- 
ments will, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, take place in the regiment of artil- 
lery : 

4th com. 6th bat., from Lucknow to 
Cawnpore ; when relieved by the 4th 
comp. 7th bat. 

8th comp. 6th bat., from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore ; to embark and proceed by 
water, when relieved by the 3d comp. 
7th bat. 

2d comp. 7th bat., from Cawnpore to 
l)Um-Dum ; to proceed to the presi- 
dency by water, when relieved by the 8th 
comp. 6th bat. 

3d comp. 7th bat., from Dum-Dum to 
Allahabad; to embark with the head- 
quarters of the 4th bat., and relieve the 
8thcomp. 6th bat, giving a detail of 2 
havildars, 2 naieks, and 26 privates, to 
relieve the detail of the 7th comp. 7th 
bat at Goruckpore. 

4tb comp. 7th bat, from Dum-Dum to 
Lucknow ; on the arrival of the 2d comp. 
7th bat., giving a detail of 2 havildars, 2 
naieks, and 26 privates, to relieve the de- 
tail of the 4th comp. 6th bat. at Shahje- 
banpore. 

hospital at cawnpore. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, June 1 2 , 1 840. 
*“It is to be considered a general rule, 
that the assistant- surgeon in charge of 
the 6th bat. of artillery shall be required 
to afford his assistance in the hospital of 
the European battalion of artillery sta- 
tioned at Cawnpore, and he will accord- 
J ngly consider himself under the orders 
of the senior medical officer attached to 
the European battalion. 


SLUDER BAZAR AT FFROZH'OUE. 

Head - Quarters, Calcutta, June 12, 1840. 

— I he Commander-in- Chief, with the 
sanction of the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General of India in Council, is pleased 
to authorize the establishment of a sudder 
bazar at the station of Ferozepore. 

ALLOWANCES TO MILITARY OFFICERS 
EMPLOYED IN CIVIL DUTIES. 

June 16, 1840. — The Right Hon. the 
Governor of llengal has been pleased to 
direct that the annexed rule, which was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
25th April last, shall be held applicable 
also to military officers employed in civil 
duties in the non-regulation provinces, or 
elsewhere. 

Rule. — “ Whenever the salary and 
other allowances of an officer amount in 
the aggregate to less than the rate of 
Its. 23,000 a year, he shall receive Rs. 5 
a day as travelling allowance, whilst ac- 
tually employed on duty in tents at a 
distance from his sadder station, or so 
much within that allowance, as shall make 
his total receipts amount to that rate.” 

GOVERNMENT LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 

General Department, June 17, 1810. — 
The Right lion, the Governor- General 
has been pleased to attach the copying 
department of the Government Litho- 
graphic Pres>, to the office of the Super- 
intendent of Stationeiy, subject to the 
control ot the Military Bourd, and to 
place the map-drawing branch of the es- 
tablishment under the conduct of Lieut. 
A. Saunders, as a branch of the surveyor- 
general’s department. 

DUTY or DETACHMENT STAFF. 

Head - Quarters, Calcutta, J line 23, 1 840. 

— Doubts having been expressed as to the 
nature of the seniority contemplated in 
the Government G.O. of the 16th Dec. 
1816,* touching the selection of on offi- 
cer to perform the duty of detachment 
staff with a detail of two or more regi- 
ments of the line, it is directed, that 
seniority in army rank, and not seniority 
as a staff officer, is to be considered to 
give a claim to the situation. 

ABSENCE FROM CIVIL APPOINTMENTS ON 
ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH. 

financial Department, June 24, 1840. 
—The following Resolution of the Go- 
vernment of India is published for gene- 
ral information : 

* Republished m 0.0. of the 6th reb. 1833, 
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“ In explanation of section v. of the 
mles respecting absence from civil ap- 
pointment on account of ill health, pub- 
lished undei date the 29th of January 
last, and in modification of the said sec- 
tion — The Governor- General in Council 
is pleased to resolve, that in cases of ex- 
treme urgency, which, owing to the dis- 
tance ot the residence of the medical 
board, preclude the previous reference to 
that authority, the certificate of the me- 
dical attendant, required from applicants 
for leave of absence on account of ill 
health, shall he submitted by them for the 
consideration and countersignature of the 
superintending surgeon ot the division or 
of the nearest division, which officer, in 
these cases, will he responsible lot the 
prescribed regularity ot the certificate, 
instead of the medical boaid ” 


collector in Champanin, to be also registrar of 
deeds, under Act XXX. of 183(1, in that district. 

Mr.W. J. Conolly to officiate <ls civil and sessions 
judge of Saharunporc, during term of Mr. Bacon's 
absence. 

16. Mr. E. Sterling, collector of East Durdwan, 
resumed charge of his ofiice on 2lith May. 

1'). Mr. .1. R. Barnes, assistant to joint magu. 
trate and deputy collector of Pillibhect, to be 
vested with special powers described m sec. 2, il™ 
III. of 1821. 

20. Mr. G. P. Thompson, officiating judge of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Allah, i- 
bad, appointed to oihciate as member of Sudder 
Special Commission, during absence of Mr.Monck- 
ton on leave. 

Mr.G. I). Raikes, officiating joint magistrate and 
deputy (ollcctor of llu nicer poor, to take charge ot 
offices vacated by Mr. Dumcrgue at Calpee. 

22. The Hon. Mr. H. B. Devereux, 3d assistant 
to commissioner at Mysore, having returned from 
sick leave, resumed • harge of duties of his olfne 
on 31st May. 

Mi.Gieathcad, assistant to political agent at 
Umballah, to lie assistant to agent to Governor- 
Genet al foi affairs ot the Punjaub, from ifth March 
last. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

May ’Id. Mi \ Raikes, assistant to magistrate 
and collector ot Meerut, to be invested with ‘ pe- 
dal poweis described m sec. 2, Reg. MI. ot 1821, 
and sec. 21, Reg Vlll.ofl8.il. 

Juvr 1. (’apt. \V, C. Onslow, 4ttli Madras N 1 , 
pi iced at. disposal of Supreme Government, with a 
view to his being employed m Mysore commission 

G. Mi R. B. McDonald to be postmaster of ^u- 
bathoo, from 15th Apnl last, being date of resigna- 
tion of that office by Capt (!. 11 t’ox. 

10. Mr. M. B. Riddell, writer, reported hr. am- 
\al at this presidency on 8th June. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Dunbar to be postmaster at 
Burkaghur, v. Incut Jenner promoted and re. 
moved to anothet station 

11. Mr G. 1). Turnbull to lie an assistant under 
commissioner of Benares division. 

13. Mr. B. Houston to ollin.ite as joint m.igis. 
trate and deputy collector of Allahabad, during 
alwence of Mr. A. A. Roberts, who has Imcn ordereu 
to proceed to ( alpee on special duty. 

The services of Mr. lLSwetenham placed at dis- 
posal of Government ot Bengal. 

Mr. C. R, Cartwright to be uvd and sessions 
judge of Furui knbad. Mr. A. I*. Currie to conti- 
nue to act m above i apauty till expuation of Mr 
Cartwright’s leave of absent e. 

15. Mr. C. T. f cBas to officiate is joint magis- 
trate and deputy collet tor m zillah Agra as long as 
collector and magistrate shall be cinjiloyed on set- 
tlement duties of district 

16. Mr 'l’. 1*. Biscoc to lie a tempoiaiy judge of 
Judder Dewanny and Ni/amut Adawlut. 

Mr. J. W Templet to be civil and sessions judge 
of the 24-Porgunnahs. 

.Mr G.J.Motris to be sjieuol t omnussiooer under 
Ileg. III. of 1828, m Chittagong division. 

Mr. H.C. Halkett to he magistrate of Backer- 
gunge, v. Mr. C. B. Trevor, who will continue to 
officiate, until further orders, as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Uuraset. 

Mr, C. H. Lushington to be special deputy eol- 
lectvir of Behar, from date of sailing of the JKu- 
jihratn, m which vessel Mr. Alex. Reid has taken 
his departure. 

Mr. C. T. Seuly to be an assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Backergungc, and to exercise pow- 
ers of joint magistrate and deputy collector in that 
district. 

Mr. B. C. Raikes to be ditto to magistrate and 
collector of Jessorc, and to exercise above powers 
in that district. 

Mr. W. T. Taylor to be ditto to magistrate and 
collector ot Nuddca, and to exercise above power* 
in that disti iet. 

Mr. C. Chapman to be a joint magistrate andde- 
]>uty collector in districts of Patua and Behar. 

Mr. G, D Wilkins, mint maaistrate and denutv 


23. Mr. T. Samlys to olfinate, until fuither or- 
ders, as second additional judge of Tirhoot. 

Mr. J. Dunbar, civil and sessions judge of East 
Durdwan, to othciate as commissioner of filth or 
Jessorc dive ion, during illness of Mr. Davidson, 
or until fmthcr ordtus. 

Assist Surg. James \ndeison, of Jessorc, to l,i 
also registrai of deals under Av t XXX. of 111, Ml, in 
that distrii t, 

24. (.’apt. St. George D. Showers to lie acting ex- 
aminer oi ( oliege of Fort William in the Hindu- 
language, during absence ot Capt. Marshall, 

Biev. (’apt. E. Buckle, regt of artillery, to le 
postmaster at Dum-Dum, v. Maj. John Cartwright 
deceased. 

2!) Mai. Gen. F. V. Raper, colonel 70th N.I., to 
ollicule as agent to Governor-General at Moorslie* 
dabad. 

taeut.B.W.U. Jenner, (4th N.I., assumed ( barge 
of othceof political assistant to agent to Governor- 
Genera) S tV. Frontier, at Colehan Is nigh boom, 
iiom Lieut. Ouseley, on 1st June. 

Lieut. R. Wallace, assistant to political agent 
Lower Scmdc, permitted to return to his situation 
m the Maha Caunta. 

Mi Mr W. 'f. Taylor to be assistant to mapis- 
trati and collet tor of 24-1’eiguimahs, and to excr- 
cise poweis of joint magistrate and dejmty collet- 
toi in that district. 

Julpb The services of Mr. A. l.ang, civil sd- 
v icc, place* l at disposal of Lieut.Governoi of N VV 
Provinces. 


Obtained haw «f Absence, , — June 1. ( aju 
Briggs, id assistant to commissioner in Mysoit-, <»' 
extension of leave to 31st Jan. 1841.— 8. Mr. N T 
Owen, leave for one month, on private aflaiu — U 
Mr. A. lloss, leave for five months, oil med. u-rl.. 
to proreed to hills north of Deyrah.— 16. Mr T 
Sandys, leave for one month, in extension.— Mr 
A. Howalsou, leave for hix weeks, on puvalc af- 
fairs.— Mr. G. W. Bacon, leave m extension, from 
12lh June to 1st Nov., to enable him to reside at 
Landour, for benefit of his health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Obtained learn of Absence.— Jane 18. The Hev. J 
Wlutmg, chaplain of Meerut, at present officiating 
at Laiulour and Mussooree, to proceed to Calcutta 
on 27th Oct., preparatory to applying for furlong" 
to Europe. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Foi t William, June 10, IWO.-lst-LijCUt.Willwm 
x-rcrombie, corps of engineers, appointed to tt m 
irary charge of Dacca division of public wors • 
iring absence of Lieut. Guthrie, or until furtn 
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Brov. Tapt. Edmuud Bucklo, regt. of artillery, 
to be assist, adj. general of artillery, v. Brev. Maj. 
John Cartwright dec. 

June 17 .—Regt. of AriUlenj. lst-Lieut. and 
Brcv-CapL Francis Dabhwood to be tapt., and 2d- 
j.ieut. Wm. Maxwell to be 1st bent., from 9th 
June 1040. in sue. to Capt. and Brev. Maj. John 

Cartwright dec. 

lst-Lieut. C. 0. Chauner, of artillery, deputy 
commissary, promoted to grade of commissary of 
ordnance, and 1st Lieut. .1. M Campbell, of artil- 
lery, appointed a deputy commissary, m sue. to 
Itrcv. Capt. E. Buckle, appointed assist, adj. gen. 
,»f art il 'cry. 

Assist. Hurg. J. A. (luise placed at disposal ot 
lacut. Governor N.W. Provinces, for purpose ot 
Ijcmg employed on civil duty. 

Cornet J. A. D. Fergusson, <;th I C.. to be ailju- 
nnt of Governor-General's body guard, v Lieut 
Win. Baker proceeding to Europe on fuilougb 

Assist. Snrg.J.W. Kiik, m d , toolluiate.is toil 
isslstant surgeon of Jounpore, from date on which 
he relieved Assist, surg. (Jordon from medical 
ohaige of that station. This anangement to con- 
tinue m force during period of leave of ahseme 
granted to Assist. Surg. Vans Dunlop, published m 
orders of 24th Jan. last. 

June 24.— Lieut. Alex, llumfrays, iegt otauil- 
]ei v, promoted to rank of captain by bie\et, from 
llitii June 1840. 

Assist. Sure. John Balfour, 23d N.L, plated at 
disposal of Lieut. Governor N.W. Provinces. 

Jnlu 1.— Capt. O.M. Hill. 17th N. I , aide-de-r.imp 
to Bight lion, the Governor-general, to officiate as 
military secretary to he Lordship, dm mg absent e 
of Capt. the Hon. W. (J. Osborne; to have eftcu 
from (!th May 1840. 

Cadet of Cavalry R. B. Macleod admitted on 
estab., and promoted to cornet. 

Cadets, of Infantry F. A. Hook. H. Larkins. K 
Tulloch, John Hood, O. J. M’L. Farrington, J.s 
I’hillpotfs, Arch. Blackwood, T. T. King, Corne- 
lius Lysaght, and Geo. Gaynor, admitted on ertnb., 
and promoted to ensigns. 

Messrs. C. A. Alderton, A. W. Crazier, and Her- 
bert Koe, admitted on estab, as assist, surgeons 

MM L.C. Cornet W. C. Alexander to be lieut., 
from Kith June 11140, v, Lieut. Charles Atkinson 
deceased. 

July 4—Kns. J. F. D. W. Hall, 22d N I , to he 
admtant to Joudpore Legion. 

July (j —The following appointments made in 
the MeywarBheel Corps about to lie raised . — (’apt. 
W. Hunter, 15th N.I., to ho command mt ; Lieut. 

J. G. Gaitskeli, 20th N.I , to be adjutant. 


Hntd-Quai ters, June 111, 1840 —The older issued 
by Maj. Gen. Sir W. Cotton, commanding British 
troops m Afghanistan, dated 1 5th May, appnmt- 
ing Assist. Surg. G. VV. Banus, m.d., o| H.M. Idfh 
Light Inf., to afford medical aid to stall at the 
M^jor General’s head-quarters, confirmed. 

The station order, dated 20th May, by Brigadier 
L-tL Waters, c.b , directing all reports of the troop# 
i ...'maul to be made to Colonel J. Shelton, II M. 
•*4th regt , confirmed. 

Lieut.C.W. Williams, 2!)th, to officiate asmterp. 
and qu. master to 44th N.L 
June 12. — Assist. Surg. C. M Henderson, v.n.. 
viay imteCi l ° ,nwlM,aI charge of 52d N.I. , date 20th 

mu W T n --~ Llcu b H. M. Travers, 8th N.L, per- 
', ,e Y m reside at Alinorah. during remaining 
i.4t ° f eaVe ^ rauletl him m orders of 27th March 


kj' 8 : Jbcophilus Green, at his own request 
m ,i7 from 27th to 48th N.L, as junior of his t 
i .lf’ff^tojoin 9th company of that corp 
thed to 3d depOl battalion at Allyguih. 
nf J - H - Bothney, who was app. in 01 

mwlc e , ‘ ‘ ut * to charge of a del 

0rf iJL rocruiti f°r Her Majesty’s service, u 
Mirni? a 0 P roceed to Upper Provinces from ( 
to move with the party under < 
'nand of Capt. J. C. Campbell, 0/ 1I.M. 9 th Fi 

Sir w*n?T^ e following orders, by Maj. 1 
Sur e« lit C. Eddy, N.p., 2d L.C., torn 


charge of the corps, the 2d N.L, and a detachment 
of 2d comp, fith bat* of artillery, proceeding on ser- 
vice under orders ot Lieut. Col. N. Wallace.— 3. 
Hated 19th May, appointing Assist, ^urg. II. A 
Bruce, w.n.,35tli N.I , to medical charge of artil- 

lcry at head-quarters of the fort e 3. Dated » ><) 

May, diiectmg Surg. J. Mdgr.il li, :17th. to .itlmd 
medical aid to two companies of >7 rli N.L 
Capt. J. Macadam, JJd N I , to ait risasswt ad|. 
general to Meerut division, timing absent c, nn 
leave, ot (’apt. Thompson, or until further orders- 
•late 4th June. 

Assist. Surg. F. Thompson, 41st N.I , appoiulcd 
to medical charge of staff at division hcad-qunnm, 
anti Assist. Sing. A. Donaldson, m.i>., of 
alVord metlnal aid to ] tit It N.I , on dipuitme of 
surg. Harpm . date Ilcnaics 7th June 
Licut.Col (,. It I 'em hi rt on removed t m, u 51.(11 
to (i7tli N.I, uitf laeut. tol. ILL White fmm 
1 tfUr to tonuei . 

F11. W.W. \ubcrt, d lus own request, leniow'd 
liom 52d fo Jith N I , ,u Agrt, as juinoi <q hu 
1.111k, and dneeted loji.ui 

June 1/ --The following removals uni pod mg 1 
to lake pl.ue 111 Bcgt. of Artilleiy —Captains \V 
I Mat utie from 3d 1 0111 p .It 1 hat fo 2d tonip. 5th 
hat, to remain with 3d romp. 3d hit at Hmapnrc 
until aiiival of _»d romp, sth hat., J Tuiton 
ton furl. 1 from ‘itl tonip. 4th hat to .hi comp. 
5th bat., J L Movvatl ton full.) lrom 3d comp 
5th bat to dd romp 4th hat. ; J ft Itcvcll 
(on furl) 1 10m 2d tump 5th hat to 3d romp, 
td bat , S W Fcniiing from 4th uunp 3d 
bat. to hi comp. 51 li bat.; !. Forilyce (on stall" 
employ) fiom 1st comp. Mil bat. to 1th romp, id 
bat.— 1st I. touts E.D'A.Todd umpobtual employ j 
from 3tl comp. 51b bat to 1st comp Mil bat.; A. 
M. Scppmgs I torn 2d comp 5th hat. to 3d comp. 
4th hat ; F.W. Crnntsh from 1st comp. 5tli hut. fo 
2d comp. .5th hat , It. E Knatchbiiil from 4th to 
1st troop 2d bngadc ; E. (t. Austin from 1st to 4th 
troon 2d brigatie ; K W. s Scott bom 1st romp 
4th lint to 4th comp, dri bat., toiontmue to act is 
adjutant of the dct.u hinent 4th bat. until its arriv il 
at Cawnpore, U. Manic (011 political employ) from 
3d comp. 4th hat. to 3d comp. 5th hat.— 2d- Lieut. 
D’O H.Biislow from 4th comp. 3d bat. to 1st tomp. 
4th bat , to continue with 4th comp. 3d bat. at Be- 
nares until arrival of 1st comp. 5th hat., when lie 
will join at Cawnpoie. 

Assist Surg. Gurney Tinner, at present attar lied 
to general hospital, dim tod to do duty with H M 
21st I usilicis in Fort William, until hi rt her orders. 

June 18.— Lieut. Thomas Spankic, ii.a„ to act 
as mterp and qu master to 48th N I., during al- 
seme, rnnletar licit employment, of Lieut Inter)), 
and <Ju. M.isl. II. Palmer, or until tint her orders ; 
date lljlli April. 

Tune pj— Assist ‘Mirg E. Ltllm, m.d . at present 
attached to 1st bat artilleiy, to pimped hy water 
to ( awnpore, 1 1 medical t barge ot right wing 4th 
bat. artilleiv, and detachment ot drafts under onleis 
for Upper Provinces 1 1c will receive medical chaigo ’ 
at Uiwupore of toinpamcs of 5th bat. destined in 
ichef for stations of Benares and Hinajiore respec- 
tively, and will return to Dum-Dum in medical 
t barge of wing of Id bat ordered to lie quartered 
t here. 

Assist. ‘Mirg. B. O. Davidson, at present at gene- 
ral hospital, appointed to do duty with artillery de- 
tachment about to embark for Upper Provinces, 
and to proceed by water with it as far as Cawnpore, 
whence he will be detached in medical t barge of 
such details as may be moving to the Mrhind divi- 
sion, under the sujieriii tending surgeon of which 
he is to do duty. 

Assist, Surg. F. B. Metcalfe. m.d., directed to ac- 
company detachment ot ret nuts for Her Majesty s 
regiments to which he Is now attached, hy water, 
to Cawnpore, and do duty under superintending 
surgeon at that station. 

Assist Surg. G. M. Cheyne, at present serving 
with 2d Europ. Bcgt., directed to proceed to Be- 
nares, and do duty under superintending surgeon 
at that station. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance John Cross ap- 
pointed to charge of magazine at Fort Cornwallis, 
Penang. 

June 23.— Lieut. G P Thomas, frith N.L, ap- 
pointed adjutant to the corps, v. Brev. Capt. Prior, 
who hat been permitted to resign that situation* 
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June 26.— Capt. E. H. Ludlow, deputy commis- 
sary of ordnance, transferred from Chuuar to Ex- 
pense Magazine at Dum-Dum. 

Lieut. J. H. Campbell, who was app, a deputy 
commissary of ordnance, in orders of 17 th June, 
posted to Chunar Magazine. 

June?].— The following orderg confirmed:— 1. 
The order by Mai. Gen. Sir W. Cotton, command- 
ing troops in Anghanistan, dated 2/th May, ap- 
pointing Assist, Surg. E. Hare to medical charge of 
2d comp. I!th bat. artillery.— 2. By Mai. Gen. Sir 
E. K.Williams, appointing Assist. Surg. J. McRae, 
Sd brigade horse artillery, to medical charge of 6th 
bat. artillery, on departure for Humeerpore of 
Assist. Surg. H. R. Bond. 

June 30.— The detachment ordei by Lieut. Col. 
N. Wallace, dated 30th May, directing Assist. Surg. 
J. H. Serrell to afford medical aid to 2d N I., a 
squadron of 2d L.C., and artillery details serving 
under the lieut. colonel's orders, as well as to staff 
of the detachment, in room of Assist. Surg. Eddy, 
unable from indisposition to perform the duty, 
confirmed. 

The following removals and postings to take 

f lacc in Regt. of Artillery (’apt. J.T. Lane from 
at comp, 3d bat. to 2d comp. 3d bat., and to join 
at his earliest convenience; Capt, H. N. Pepper 
from 2d comp. 3d bat. to 1st comp. 6th hat., and 
to proceed to Cawnpore forthwith ; Capt. F. Dash- 
wood, new prom, (on furl.), to 4th troop 3d bri- 
gade; lst-Lieut. W. Maxwell, new prom, (on staff 
employ), to 4th troop 3d brigpde; 2d- Lieut. A. 
Robertson from 1st coinp. 1st bat. to 3d corap. 
7th bat. 

Capt. R. G. McGregor, of mv. estab., permitted 
to reside at Agra, and draw his allowances fiom 
pay-offlcc at that station. 

Lieut. 0. Campbell, of in v. estab., permitted to 
reside at Myniiooric, and draw his allowances from 
Agra pay-cillce. 

July 2.— The order issued by Maj. Gen. Sir W. 
Cotton, commanding in Affghanlstan, dated 3d 
June, directing Lieut. T. F Patteison, 2d N.I., 
to act a* detachment stall to half of No. 6 light 
field battery, a squadron of 2d L.C., and 2d regt. 
N.I., under command of Lieut. Col. N. Wallace, 
from 21st May last, confirmed. 

July 3.— Ens, J. J. Mackay, 32d N.L, appointed 
to officiate as interp. and qu. master t<>5tn L.C., 
directed, with sanction of Gov eminent, to act as 
interp, to Capt. Campbell’s detachment of H.M. 
troops, ordered by water from Chinsuruh to Upper 
Provinces. 

Ens. F. A. Hook, recently admitted into service, 
ap|>ointed to do duty with 60th N.L at Berham- 
pore, and directed tojom. 

The district orders by Maj. Gen W. Nott, dated 
Candahar 26th Nov. and 22d Dec. last, former 
placing Assist. Surg. W. J. Loch m medical charge 
of 43d N.L, and latter directing the same officer to 
afford medical aid to 42d N.L, confirmed. 

July 4. — 'P he order issued by Maj. Gen. Sir W. 
Cotton, commanding m Afghanistan, dated 6th 
June, directing Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. M. E. 
Moorhouse, 33th, to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 
37th N.L, in room of llrev. Capt. W yndham, per- 
mitted to rejoin corps to which he belongs, con- 
firmed. 

• July 6.— With reference to orders of 2d May, 
10th June, and 17th June, Capt. S. W. Fcnning to 
command, and following officers to do duty with, 
artillery detachment and recruits for European 
regt proceeding by water to Upper Provinces, vi:. 
lst-Lieut. E. W, S. Scott ; 2d-Lieuts. A. Christie, 
T. W. Pulman, and J. Young. 

Examination*. — The undermentioned officers 
having been declared by a district committee, 
which assembled at camp Jelalabad, in Afghanis- 
tan, to be qualified to discharge the duties of inter- 
preter in a native corps, are exempted from further 
examination in the native languages, except by the 
examiners of the College of Fort William, which 
it is expected they will undeigo whenever they may 
visit tne presidency (.’apt. Sir Mackenzie, 
Bart., 48th N.I. ; Lieut. T. Spankie, u.a„ 48th do. 

Ens. O’Cavenagh, 32d N.I., having been pro- 
nounced, by the examiners of the College of Fort 
William, qualified to discharge the duties of inter- 
preter to a native corps, is exempted from further 
examination. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— July 1. Lieut 
G.W. Bishop, 71st tf.1. ' eut - 


Ftmr.ouoHs, 8cc. 

To Visit Piestdency.—Jme 10. lst-Lieut. C. s, 
Guthrie, executive engineer, 18th or Dacca divi- 
sion of public works, for three months, prepara- 
tory to applying for leave to Europe, on private 
affairs.— Lieut. A. W. W. Fraser, inv, estab,, from 
1st Aug. to 30th Nov., in extension, on private 
affairs — 16. Lieut. Col. H. L. White, 56th N.I., 
from 5th June to 15th Qct , on med. cert., propa* 
ratory to applying for furl, to Europe.— 10. ist- 
Lieut. T. J. w. Hungerfonl, artillery, from ifth 
April to 16th May, on private affairs,— 24. Lieut. 
R. W. Elton, 59th N.L, from 1st Oct. to ,j] s t 
March 1841, preparatory to applying for furl, to 
Europe.— July.l. Surg.J.F.Stcuart, m.d., 59th N.I., 
from 1st Oct. to 1st April 1841, on private affairs, 
preparatory to applying for furl, to Europe.— Lieut 
W. M. Roberts, from 22d July to 22d Nov., on 
private affhirs.— 4. Lieut. Col. J. B. Hearsey, 6th 
L.C., from 16th Nov. to 13th May 1841, on private 
affairs, preparatory to applying for furl, to Europe 
(after visiting Bareilly).— Brev. Capt. and Adj. S, 
A. Lyon, 34tn N.L. from 13th Aug. to 15th Feb. 
1841, on private affairs, preparatory to applying 
for furl, to Europe (after visiting Allahabad). 

To Vtut the Hills and Pi etndeney.—, June 18, Maj, 
G. H, Woodrooff, artillery, for six months, prepa- 
ratory to applying for furl, to Europe. 

To visit Simla.— June 18. Maj. J. Hogg, w, 53d 
N.L, from 1st June to 1st Nov., on med, cert— 
Ens. H. B. Melville, 54th N.L, from 1st June to 
1st Nov., on private affairs,— 20. Lieut. W. R. 
Dunmore, 31st N.I., from 8th June to 2(lth Nov , 
on med. cert.— July 3. Ens. H. R. Shelton, 38th 
N.I., from 5th June to 5th Dec., on mod. cert 
To visit Jubbulpore. — June 10. Lieut. C. C. Ro- 
bertson, 11th N.L, from 28th June to 20th Oct, 
on private affairs. 

To visit Mussoone.— June 20. (’apt. R. T. fean- 
demaii, 33d N.L, from 10th June to 20th Nov., on 
med. cert. 

To Bombay.— June 12. Lieut. T. C. Walker, Jfith 
N.I. .from 29th Oct. to 25th April, to remain, oa 
med. cert., and to enable him to join. 

To Rarrarkpore.—J une 16. Ens. O, Cavonagh, 
32d N.I , from 31 it May to 31st July, to remain, 
for purpose of prosecuting his studies m the native 
languages. 

Cancelled.- June 24 The unexpired portion of 
leave of absence granted to Lieut. R. P. Alcock, 
46th N.I., deputy qu. mast. gen. of army, on 2I»l 
Jan. 1839, to proceed to Cape, on med. ccrt. 

'To pt weed on the River.— June 16. Surg. E. T. 
Hurpur, 12th N.L, from 5th June to 5th hept., on 
med. cert, (also to Presidency). 

Obtained Leave of Absence.— June 10. Major L. 
S. Bird, 24th N.I., principal assistant to Governor 
General on S.W. frontiei, for three months, on 
private affairs.— 15. Capt. A. R. Macdonald, bri- 
gade major of Oude Auxiliary Force, from 2d to 
27th July.— July 1. Assist. Surg. H. Sill, civil sta- 
tion of Hameerporc, for six months, on private 
affairs.— 4. Lieut E. P. Bryant, f!8th N.I., from 
22d to 30th June, in extension, to enable him to 
join. 

HE II MAJESTY’S FORCES IN 
THE EAST. 

June 1, 1848.— Lieut. J. E. Dyer, 3d L. Drags, 
to be capt. by brevet, in East-Indies only, from 
20th May 1846. 

June 17.— The Commander-in-Chief in India has 
been pleased to make the following promotion an'* 
appointments until her Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known : 

2lst Foot. 2d- Lieut. Robert Nicholson to be 
lieut. without nurch., v. Green dec., 13th June 
lU4(b— J. N. Wnxon, gent., to he 2d-Iieut. without 
purch., v. Nicholson prom., 13th June 1040. 

39/A Foot. Brev. Maj. General and Lieut. Col. 
W. H. Sewell, C.B., from 6th F., to be lieut. col., 
v. Wakefield dec., 14th May 1840, 

94/A Foot, Qu. Master Thomas Waite to be sty* 
v. D’Aicy, who resigns the adjutancy, lGth J'"* 
184<\ 
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The following officers are promoted to rank of 
Captain by brevet in East-Indics only, from dates 
specified Lieut. If. Copinger, 16th F„ from 
‘>ltth April 1640; Lieut. N. Wrixon, 21st do,, from 
;,th April 1626 ; Lieut. John Fowle, li3d do., from 
2(*th Dec. 1820. 

June 27.— The regimental order by officer com- 
manding 6th F., dated 8th June 1840, appointing 
Lieut. Fraser to act as adj. to the regt., v. Lieut, 
and Adj. Gordon prom., confirmed. 

July 3. — The Commander-in-Chief in India has 
lieen pleased to make 4he following promotions 
and apiKnntments until her Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be known: 

ML. Urdu's. Capt. C. F. Havelock, from lfith 
L.l)., to be captain, v. Smith who exchanges, 3d 
July 1840. 

16r/< L .Drugs. Capt. 11. A. Smith, from 3d L.D., 
to lie tap tain, v. Havelock who exchanges, 3d July 
1340. 

17th Foot. Ens. K. C. Mome to lie lieut. without 
pureh., v. Kyfhn dec., 21st May 1840. 

'15th Foot. Ens. John ('uniming tn be lieut. 
without purch., v. Gilbeit dec., 24th May 1840. 


FURLOUGHS, Sir. 

To England .— June 1. llrev, M.i|. I batman, nth 
K, foi two years, on private aft'ans.— 27. Lieut, 
and llrev. ('apt. C. K. Turner, 44th F., fur two 
vears, on private atLius,— July 3. I.ieut. VV. J. 
Durelnll, 3d F., for two years, on pnvatc attain,, 
—('apt. A. L’Estrange, 21st F , on med. tert. (and 
to repoit lumnelf to the Adj. General, Llurse 
Guards). 

To Romluy.—J une 1. Lieut. It. Hawkes, 4tli 
!’., fiom ,'Hli May to 8th Sept. 1840, on private 


eori JacKson ana Batavia; Ctoum, from Sitim. 
Pr 28 ’ Jiffitetr, from Singapore.— 30. Sophia, 
fro n 1 London and Madras; Baboo, from Liverpool 
and Port Adelaide ; Mary Ann Webb, from Liver- 

C l; Nautilus, from Port Jackson ; Afriin, from 
idon; Mmn vu, from Newcastle nnd Port 
— ^ , LY 11 Seymour, from Singapore.— -2. 
Eleanor Lnncattn , from Bombay ; PWnn* Ueorrc, 
rrom Madras; Symmetry, from Mauritius. —3. 
Moulmem, from China, Singapore, and Madras • 

Hashemy, from London and Madras 4. Murgu- 

t rt, from Hangoon — 3. Isidy Mary, from Ham- 
liurgh.— 7. Tmassmim, from Singapore and Pe- 
nang — 8. Cert/m, from Rangoon.—!!. Helen, from 
Cape and Algoa Bay. 


Sailed fiom Suugor. 

J on k lo. Rose, for Bristol.— 1 1 Surah, for Man- 
lilius.— 13. Euphrates, for London.— VI. lui IMIo 
Alliance, for London; Indten, lor Bourbon ; Tory, 
for London; Agnes, for Mauritius; Lord Rlphin- 
stout, tor Singapoie; Punurge, for Bourbon; Se- 
nator, for London, H.M..S. Childers, for ; 

II.C.S. Amherst, for . — 20. Theodosia, for 

Liverpool; Wuiror, for Mauritius; Mary ami 
Jane, for Cape of Good Hope; Nerbudda, for 
Singapore.— 21. Mrdids, for Bourlion ; Janet, for 
London.— 22 Tndent, for Bourbon.— 2ft. Colum- 
bine, for Singapoie.— 27. And, for China,— 28. 
Oentoo, for Liverpool; Champion, for Liverpool ; 
Final), th, loi London.— 2't. China, foi Liverpool, 
Maty Mall, tl,y, tor Mauritius’ tllouiede, , for Mau- 
ldins —30. Verti s, tor Cape of Good | lo|>e.— J ui.y 
2. Klcphantu, for London, Sun in, for Bourbon; 
Mu undo, for Liverpool; Cunency, for Liverpool. 
—3. Judina, for Batavia; Cictoi , forLondou; 
John Hephui ne, for Mouliiicm ; (uihgic, for Syd- 
ney —a Foi f,n shoe, for Mauritius. — 7. Tigiis, for 
Liverpool, Cornwallis, for Bombay —8. Dalmatia, 
lor Boston, 


To Mu wooi 1,..— June 27. Lieut, and Biev. Capt 
T. Robinson, 44th F„ from 3th July to 3111 Aug. 
1848, m extension, on private affairs. 

To Allahabad.— July 3. Ens. L. R. Elliott, from 
7th July to 6th Oct., on private allaiis. 


Depart men fi om Calcutta. 

Jt Nh, 27* Vencatmeddy, tor Mauritius.— July ). 
Indian, tor Mauritius —3. Advocate, and Tiittl, 
both for London.—;. Malm, for Greenock.— 8. 
Raovny, lor Bombay. 


CHINA EXPEDITION. 

ll.M.S. Rattlesnake (Singapoie), 27th May 1840 
— In consequence of the non-aniv.d of flu* stall ap- 
pointed to the army destined to the Eastward, the 
Brigadier has appointed Lieut, and Adj. A. Wilson, 
16th Royal lush, to carry 011 the duties ol the adju- 
tant general’s department, taking etleet trom the 
tilth May, hut which Is in uo way to interfere with 
tlie duties of his regiment. 

The Brigadier Commanding has appointed Lieut. 
^r,H. Bareli, Bait., lHtli Royal Irish, to be his 
aide-de-camp, taking etleet from 26th May. 


SHIPPING. 

Art ivals at Kedgeree. 

Junk 10. Santon, fiom Liverpool; Anntic, froi 
Bouibon— 1], Prince <>J Wales, from Muscat an 
■it tepee. — 1 12. Indian, from Mauritius; Alficc 
J'oin Glasgow ; Columbine, horn Singapore. — R 
''"‘"Hephurne, from Moulmem anil Rangoon.- 
Mona, from London ; Tamerlane, irom Livci 
punt; Mary Hat tiny, from Liverpool; Lo, , troi 
Liverpool.— 21. Madras, tioinVan Diemen’s Land 
ill! " rc l kl huld Campbell, from Maunlius and M. 

. ras } Mary Somerville, from Liverpool 22. Un 

launwn from Liveipool; Kudo, -a, from Van D 11 
ntns Land; Thalia, from Liverpool; Algennt 
irom Singapore; John MvLellcn, from London 
™ic®L from Port Phillip; Hoop, from Batavi 
wrt Shigapore.-2». John Bagshawe, from lavci 
I 001 , Wat ci Witch, from China and Singapore 
f *° m 1>en ®»g? Margaret Connel, froii 
Patriot, from Singapore and Ft 
Isabella, from Singapore; Ktlbluin 
Virginia, from Singapore an 
It . Rdiuits, from Portsmouth, Cajxi, am 
hio J ? 8 ’ H! Jir y, Fourth, from Bom bon ; l{,ru 
;u»,i s? m u t()U * Id mas laicau, from Svdne 
pdrie. ^H'uporc Packet, from Siuga 

fiom Bombay ; Uijmcy, fron 
I^^Grcjt, fWrtn Mauritius ; Bio 
*• ™ London; Robert Henderson, &011 
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At rivals oj Passengers. 

Pei Judina, from Singapore : Mr. II. J. Leigh- 
ton, merchant . Lieut 11. 1*. Alcock, Bengal army j 
W. Jackman. 

Pn Water IPitch, from China : F. Norm., Esq. 
Pn Put, iot, fiom Fenang, Mrs. W. Lmton; 
Mr T. J. Lewis. 

Per Singapoie Packet, from Singapore : Mr. 
Brown, manner; Mi. Gamier, II.C.S. ; Mr. 
Boothe, shipbuilder. 

Pn Fmza .ilium, from Bombay: Capt. McIn- 
tosh, a.D.C , H. Bmkland, G. Mackic, W. 1*. 
Watson, and F. Beetson, Esqrs. 

Pn- Virginia, trom Fenang: Mr. Wall, branch 
pilot. 

Per Hunger, from Singapoie : Mr». Froudfoot;* 
2 Miss Shellies, J. Gibbon, Esq. 


Fi rights to London (July 10i.— Notwithstanding 
the several recent arrivals, the Hites for Dead 
Weight continue to be well supported, and 111 
some instances quoted at a slight Improvement. 
Light Freights are very scarce, and the rates are 
disposed to give way. The quotations of the day 
ate:- -Saltpetre, L‘6. <U. per ton; Sugni, t’6. lbs. to 
(.‘6. 13s.; Bice, £«. 15s. to £ 7. ; Ciiteh, CO Ids. to 
.t'6. 13s. ; Hides, £3. to £3. 3s. ; Oil Seeds, £3. 10s. 
to t'6. ; Shell Lae and Lae Dye, £5. to £3. 5s. ; 
Rum, £o. to £6. 6s.; Silk Fiec’c Goods, £0. 6s. 
to £6. 10s. ; Raw Silk, £6. 10s. to £7. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIRTHS. 

May 11. At Simla, the lady of C. R. Browne, 
Esq., of a Mill. 

21. At Barrack pore, the lady of Win. Edwards, 
Esq., 18th N.L, of a soil. 

31. At Co, sm pore, Mrs. J. Prussia, of a son. 

— At Kurnaul, the lady gf George Whwh, Es<l , 
ooth N.L, of a daughter. 

(S) 
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Ju>iel> At Jeypore, the tody of G. E. Weston, 

A At Cawnpore, the tody of CapLJ.R.Bagshawe, 
^4. At'flansi, the lady of Brev. Capt. R. Ilalden, 

6. At Cuttack, the lady of Richard Beetson, 
Esq., of a son. „ , . 

8. At Sylhet, the lady of Capt. Robert McNair, 

73 9. N At’c°alcu«a l , the lady of Capt. F. C. Milner, 
3Gth N.I., of a son 

_ At Agra, Mrs. Athanas George, of a son. 

10. At Mungulpore, the lady of A. Greene, Esq., 

of a son and heir. , „„ . „ 

- At JeUasorc, the lady of Thomas Campbell, 
Esq., of a son. 

11. Mrs.J. Mendles, of a daughter. 

12. At Patna, Mrs. James Wright, of a son- 

13. At Cuttack, the lady of Henry Thuillcr, 
Esq., artillery, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. Hawkesworth, of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. Z. Shlreorc, of a son. 

- Mrs, William Slunner, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. II. Huttmann, of a daughter. 

15. On the river, near Monghyr, the lady of John 
Shore Dumergue, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— AtCherra, the lady of Wm. Egerton, Esq., 
2d N. I., of a daughter. 

Id. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. D.W. Ambrose, 

°*_ a/' H urd wan, the lady of IT. 11. Maharajah 
Dheeraj Mahtab Chund Bahadoor, rajah of Burd- 
wan.ofason. „ , 

17. At Calcutta, Mrs. F. Plullip, of a son. 

At Benares, the lady of Dr. Monce, IHh N.J., 

° f — 1 At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. H.S. Grimes, 
40th N.I., of a daughter. 

- Mrs. L. I.opis, of a daughter. 

18. At Sehore, the lady ot Capt. Wm. Riddel , 
6()th N.I., oiHciating political agent in Bhopaul, 
of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of R. Laughton, Esq., sur- 

^ At Barrackpore, the wife of Mr.T.Wnddclove, 

of a daughter. 

10. At Benares, the lady of the llon.U.N.Powys, 
12th N.L, of a son. 

_ At Calcutta, Mrs. D. Wilson, of a son. 

— At Loodianah, the lady of George Larkins, 
Esq., horse artillery, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Horne, widow of the late 
Capt. Horne, of a daughter, 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. D. Stewart, pre- 
sidency surgeon, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Swinhoe, 
Esq., of a son. .. 4 

— At Ghazepore, the lady of T. P. Marten, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. . . , , . „ 

22. At Benares, the lady of Major Sibbald, 41** 
N.L, of a daughter. 

23. At Kidderpore, the wife of Mr. W. E. Mid- 
dleton, of a daughter. ..... „ , 

25. At Kumaul, the lady of Nicholas Palmer, 
Esq., 54th N.L, of a son. 

26. At Cawnpore, the lady of W. II. Drummond, 
Esq., 8th L.C., of a son. 

27. At Berhampore, Mrs. A. Jones, of a son. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of the late Major Wm, 
Cubitt, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. W. Peterson, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. B. Nicholas, of a daughter. 

July 1. At Berhampore, the lady of Leopold J. 
H. Grey, Esq., civil service, of ason. 

2. At Calcutta, the lady of F. J. Halliday, Esq., 
Of a daughter. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Edwin 
Marriott, 57th N.L, of a son. 

3. At Puddopooker, Mrs. John De Silva, jun-, 

of a son. , „ 

7. AtArga, the lady of Lieut. Edmonds, H.M. 
9th Foot, of a son. 


LQqx. 


MARRIAUE.S. 

June 4, At Benares, Lieut. D’Oyly R. Bristow, 
artillery, to Frances Sibly, youngest daughter of 
the late F. Bean, Esq., of Camberwell. 

(j. At Calcutta, Lieut. Wm. tell, Indian Navy, 
to Eliza Juliana, third daughter of the tote 0. L. 
Bic, Esq., judge and magistrate of Serampore. 

J. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry P. Twenty n^an, late 
of MauJmaiu, to.Mrs, Charlotte Smart* 


9. At Dacca, Mr. Charles Cardoza to Mademol- 

8 t At Buxa J Mary, eldest daughter of Major 
Mackenzie, superintendent of the Central Stud, to 

C RASTali^ 

51st N.I., to Jane, relict of the tote R H. S. Reid, 
E RJ. At Calcutta, R. Rutter, Esq., to Miss Mary 

***ifMVt Hazareebaugh, Capt. Hugh Troup, 66th 
N.L, to Lucy Marla Sherwill. 

21 At Calcutta, Mr. John Marshall to Miss Ca- 
roline Matilda Barlow. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. George Hodgson to Mrs. 
Phoebe Hodgson. . 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. F. A. Madge to Miss Ma- 
tilda Elizabeth Robinson. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. William Elliott to Miss 
Euphimia Dukcrost. . Vc „ 

2!). At Calcutta, U* F. Brandon Slddons, Esq , 
to Miss Matilda Chaunce. 

— At Burdwan, George Kilby, fifth son of John 
Kilbv. Esq., of York, to Ann, fourth daughter of 
Wm. Worrier, Esq., of Shenfield, Essex 
30. At Calcutta, Capt. Henry Morland, 2/th 
M.N.I., assistant surveyor-general, to Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of the late Charles Brooke, 
Esq , of Brighton, Sussex. 

July 5. At Calcutta, 8. D. A. Gubby, Esq., son 
of David Aaron Gubby, Esq-, merchant, toSullha, 
daughter of E/ekicl Judah Jacob, Esq., men hunt 

°Latdy* At Calcutta, Mr. G. A. Sheppard to Miss 

U -At Galore, Capt. J- D. Kennedy, sub-asmst 
com. gen., to Eliza Madelma, only survivhie chUd 
of the late Capt.W.Turuer, 58th Bengal N.T. 

DEATHS. 

April 1G. At Maulmain, Miss Eleanor Macomlicr, 
of tlie American Baptist Mission, aged .ill. 

27. At sea, Dr. J. N. Rind, superintendent of the 
Government Lithographic Press. 

May 23. At Calcutta, of cholera, Pi 
Ham, fourth son of General and the Hon. Mrs. 

Mr. C. F.Blone., uAUnt to 
Messrs. Dcfacien and Harvey , aged 25. 

30. Horatio Lock, Esq., aged 30, supercargo of 
the ship Cat olme Augusta. 

June 2. At Lucknow, Lieut, and Adj. James 
Shepherd, 2d Bengal N.L, King of Oudc s service, 

at 9. ll At Serampore, Mrs. A. Annosett, aged 5ft 
10. At Calcutta. Roliert, second son of the late 
Col. Lucius O'Brien, 8th L.C., aged about35. 

12. At Calcutta, Jane, wife of Mr. J. Lowne, 01 

lh iSe,«Ih«. Greene, H.M. 

Gary Factory, dlrtnct of Rungpore. J. 
H. V. Helsdingen, Esq., indigo planter, aged 37- 
14. At Calcutta, Harriet, wife of Mr. Josep 
Vander Beek, aged 22. kc 

16. At Nusscerabad, from the bite of a snak , 
Lieut. Charles Atkinson, 10th L.L., aged 32. 

I At Agra, Mr. H. E. Connoy, late conductor, 
department of Public Works, aged 40 M 

17. At Calcutta, Maria, relict of the late 

Peter Rebeiro, aged 80. wpnrvHvde. 

19. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Henry ny 
preventive service, aged 3G. f . 

v 20. At Calcutta, of apoplexy, occasioned by ie 

f Tm t. c. 

Webb, of Liverpool, aged 41. f thc 

23. At Calcutta, Capt. Patrick Adams, 
ship yorth Britain , aged 50. . < . his42( | 

J- Drowned m the Gasper Channel' Bell . 
year, Mr. Richard Locken, master pilot, H.C. 

S ’L M “t°Burd» % «l» ol 

Dheeraj Mahtab Chund Bahadoor, rajah 01 
wan, aged 18. * n n .Pnrnbeiton,44th 

at MoorshedAbAd. „>ruvidion, relict 
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2 ft. At Calcutta, John Boyle, Esq., attorney-at- 
law, Med 31). 

July 1. At Almora, Lieut. Andrew Ramsay, 34th 
regt. N.I.» aged 31, fourth son of Major Gen. the 
Hon. John Ramsay. . 

2, At Calcutta, James Smith, Esq., of the firm 
of Smith, Ewing, and Co., aged 34. 

3 . At Calcutta, R. H. Scott, Esq., aged 31. 

7 . At Calcutta, C. M. Pratt, Esq., Indigo plan- 
ter, late of Monghyr. 

9 . At Calcutta, Capt. Robert Rayne, aged 36. 

10. At Saugor, Capt. C. Dallas, commissary of 
ordnance. 

Lately • At Ramchunderpore Factory, near Mcer- 
gunge, Mr. James Hodgkinson, assistant to the 
concern of Hunter, Brae, and Co., aged 43. 

— At Mussoorle, Lieut. Col. Dunrias, C2d N.I. 

— At Dinapore, of lock-jaw, occasioned by 
wounds she received from one of her servants, Mrs. 
J. B. Garland. 

— At Gowahattee, Assam, Mr, Henry Kemp, 
aged 27 . 


DHahrau. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

STAFF IJUTIES OF S.D. OF BOMBAY ARMY. — 
MOVEMENTS IN MADRAS STAFF. 

Fort St. George, July 7, ] 840.— In con. 
sequence of orders received from the Su- 
preme Government, under instructions 
from the lion, the Court of Dilectors, 
directing that the arrangements for the 
staff duties of the Southern Division of 
the Bombay army on the occasion ot its 
occupation by the Madras troops, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
i9 pleased to order the following move- 
ments ; 

Brigadier England, K.H., to command 
Bellary. 

Brigadier Riddell, to command Trichi- 
nopoly. The services of Colonel Leslie, 
K.H.,her Majesty’s 4th Regt. aie placed 
at the disposal ol the Major-General 
Commanding the Forces, for regimental 
duty. 

Under the provisions of G. O. G. ol 
9th Dec. 18.34, Lieut. Leycester, as the 
last appointed deputy paymaster, is placed 
at the disposal of the Major-General 
Commanding the Forces ; and C apt 
Beaver, on being relieved in the Dooab, 
will proceed to Moulmein as depnty 
paymaster in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

The above movements will take effect 
from the date on which the Bombay Go- 
vernment shall direct the relief of the 
Madras staff by its own officers. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

LIEUT, C. MANN. 

Quarters, Bangalore, May 30, 
1840,— At a European general court-mar- 
*UeId at Kamptce, on the 12th May 
« W40, Lieut. Charles Mann, of the 11th 
Regt. N.I, , was tried on the following 

charge : 

murder, in having 
* if village, Paunagur, near Jubbulpore 
'ft.nl • March 1840, feloniously, wil- 
bis tffoliee afofrethonght, made 


an assault upon Serroop, his servant, and 
then and there, struck, with a spear, the 
said Serroop in and upon the right side, 
and thereby inflicted a mortal wound! 
whereof he, the said Serroop, died on the 
road, as he was being conveyed into Jub- 
bulpore, on the same day. 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — That the prisoner, Lieut. 
Charles Mann, is guilty of so much of 
the charge as amounts to manslaughter. 

Sentence . — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Lieut. Charles 
Mann of the lltli regt. N.I., to be im- 
prisoned for the space of two years, in such 
place, and commencing from such time, 
as the Major-General Commanding the 
Army in Chief may please to direct. 

( Signed) C. G. A i vfs, I .ieut. - Col. 

18th N. I., President. 

Confirmed. 

The officer commanding the Nagpore 
Subsidiary Force will give the necessary 
directions for forwarding the prisoner 
under a proper escort to her Majesty’s 
Supreme Court Jail at Madras 

The period of imprisonment will he 
reckoned from the date of the wairant of 
commitment. 

( Signed) II. Goucm, Major-Gen. 

Commanding in Chief, 


CAFT. J. OVENS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, June 19, 1840. 
- At a general court martial held at 
Bangalore, on the 15th April 1840, Capt. 
John Ovens, of IJ. M.57th regt. ot Foot, 
was anaigned on the following charge : 

Charge . — “ I charge Capt. John Ovens, 
of II. M. 57th regt. of Foot, with scanda- 
lous and infamous conduct, such as is 
unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 
stances : 

“ First Instance. — in having at Canna- 
nore, between the 1st of May 1837 and 
the 27th of March 1839, when being on 
terms of intimacy and friendship with me, 
circulated a most scandalous and infa- 
mous report reflecting upon the character 
of my wife, Mrs. Sarah Bainbrigge, 
without bringing the same in any way 
to my knowledge ; by stating to Brevet 
Major II. Welman, Capt. C. M. Cald- 
well, and Lieut. G ,H. Hunt, thut Lieut. 
A. T. Allan, of the same regt., had 
informed him, that he, Lieut. A. T. Allan, 
had had criminal connexion with my wife, 
Mrs. Sarah Buinbrigge. 

“ Second Instance. —In having at Tri- 
chinopoly, on the 12th Aug. 1839, falsely 
declared, that he never made the state- 
ment attributed to him in the first in- 
stance of the charge, to the said Brevet 
Major Harvey Welman, or to any other 
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person or persons ; that it was a damned 
lie, and that those who had accused him 
of doing so, were liars (meaning the said 
Brev. Major H. Welman, Capt..C. M. 
Caldwell, and Lieut. G. H. Hunt), or 
words to the same effect. 

“ Third Instance.— In having, at Trichi. 
nopoly, on the 11th Oct. 1839, before a 
body of officers assembled as a general 
court-martial for the trial of the aforesaid 
Lieut. A. T. Allan, grossly prevaricated 
on his oath, hy falsely stating that the 
said I.ieut. A. T. Allan had given him 
the information alluded to in the first 
instance of the charge, regarding my wife, 
Mrs. Sarah Bainbiigge.” 

“ The above being in breach of the 
articles of war.” 

(Signed) “ Taos. Bainbricgf, Capt. 

H.M. 57th Regt.” 

Upon which charge the Court come to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — That the prisoner, (’apt. 
John Ovens, is not guilty of the first 
instance ol the charge, and the Court 
fully and honourably acquits him thereof. 

That the prisoner is guilty ol the second 
instance of the charge, with the exception 
of the words, “ scandalous and infamous.” 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
third instance of the charge, and the 
Court tully and honourably acquits him 
thereof. 

Sentence. — The Com t having found 
the prisoner guilty to the extent above 
stated, doth sentence him, the said (’apt 
John Ovens, of I LAI. 57th regt. of Foot, 
to be reprimanded in such manner as the 
officer confirming these proceedings may 
be pleased to direct. 

Remarks by the Court. — The Court, 
having necessarily found the prisoner 
guilty of the second instance of the 
charge, beg to submit that as the piisoner 
seems to have erred through a mistaken 
notion, and have retracted and atoned 
for that error shortly afterwards, and 
which atonement was accepted by the 
parties concerned, the Court are not 
inclined to attach that criminality to the 
act which the charge would seem to 
imply. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) J. Nk oli.s, General, 
Com. in Chief, East- Indies. 

Remarks by His Excellency the Com - 
mander-in- Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India 
having recommended that this trial should 
be held, it falls to his Excellency to 
convey the reprimand which the Court 
has sentenced. 

Capt. Ovens has greatly erred in giving 
too easy credence, and too ready utter- 
ance, to an injurious report ; but these 
very common errors are light compared 
with his want of firmness and judgment 
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in denying, so strenuously, even for fl 
very short time, that he had done so. 

(’apt. Ovens is hereby reprimanded— 
he is to return to his duty. 


LIEUT. G. H. ECKrOIU). 

Head Quarters , Bangalore, June 
18U). — At an European general comt- 
martial held at Fort St. George, on the 
5th June 1810, Lieut. George Ileuiy 
Ecktord, of the 12th Regt. N. 1. (on the 
complaint of (’apt. T. S. Itooke, of the 
same regt.), was tried on the following 
charge : 

( liari/e. — For scandalous, infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character n! 
an officer and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances -. 

First Instance*. — hi having, at Madras, 
on the 6th May 1810, falsely and malici- 
ously stated to Lieut. E. J). Roper, ol 
the same regt., that Capt. T. S. Rookc 
of the same regt., had asseited, at a din- 
ner party given by the officers ot the 1-Sth 
Regt. N.T. at Malacca, about tlncc years 
ago, that he, the said Lieut. Roper, Lieut 
G. Pinnock, Lieut. M. B. Cooper, and 
Lieut. 1). II. Beadle, all of the same regt. 
were a disgrace to the service; that they 
were drunkards, and that they contracted 
debts which they never intended to liqui- 
date. 

Second Instance — Tn having at the 
same place, on the following morning, 
suffered the following most opprohuoiis 
language to be applied to him by the 
said Lieut. Roper, namely, “you me <i 
base fabricator of lies, and it it were uoith 
my while, I would kick you out ol the 
window,” or words to the same elleer, 
without taking any measures to vindicate 
his insulted honour and character. 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on the Fust Instance of the 
charge, tiiat the prisoner, Lieut. Eckford. 
is guilty. 

Finding on the Second Instance, that 
the prisoner is guilty, with the exception 
of the words, “ and it it were worth iny 
while I would kick you out of the win- 
dow.” 

Sentence. — The Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty to the amount aho\e 
stated, doth sentence him, the said Lieut 
G. H. Eckford, of the 12th Regt. N.I , 
to be discharged from the service. 

(Signed) 11. L. Evans, Brigadier, 
President. 

The Major-General Commanding the 
Army in Chief feds deep regret at being 
compelled to confirm the sentence on 
so young an officer as Lieut. Eckford. 
Had the correct rules of society and the 
service been more strictly adhered to on 
the part of some officers of the 12th regt , 
this distressing occurrence could « ot 
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have taken place, and had Lieut. Roper 
not left himself open to animadversions 
on his pecuniary transactions, neither the 
remarks which gave rise to the first 
charge, nor the exaggerated recapitula- 
tion of those remarks (which led to the 
coarse expressions used by that officer, 
as sot forth in the second charge) would 
lmve become the subject of military in- 
vestigation. Concurring as the Major- 
(Jeneral does in the view the Court takes 
ot the prisoner’s misconduct, he leels at 
the same time bound to express his dis- 
approbation at the unjustifiable expres- 
sions made use of by one gentleman to 
another. 

As courts-martial are equally intended 
to uphold those high principles which 
bind society together, as to deter from 
('very breach ot military discipline, the 
Major-General trusts the present will be 
a salutary warning, and thereby prevent a 
recurrence of the practice ot enlarging on 
the ladings of others, which in a regiment 
must tend to destroy that social and 
Inendly intercourse that should subsist 
amongst brother officers, and without 
winch no corps can be either respectable 
or respected. The Major- General looks 
with confidence to the officer in command 
of the 13th regt. to check all irregularities, 
and to uphold that system of unanimity 
tor which the 12th regt. was formerly so 
distinguished. 

(.Signed) II. Gough, Major- Gen. 

Commanding in Chief. 

Mr. G. II. Kckford is to he struck off 
the strength of , the army from the date ot 
the promulgation ot this order at Ptila- 
vernm. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


June IS. A. M. Owen, Esq., to act as head assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Ma- 
dura, during abseuce of Mr. Irvine on sick certifi- 
cate, or until further orders. 

J. It. Pringle, Esq., to bo head assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

J. Ratcliff, Esq., to be assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Bellary. 

jd.. J. Rohde, Esq., to he assistant judgeandjoint 
wpinaypdge of Hajahnmndry. 

McMurdo, 45th N.I., to act as post- 
ggteter lfc -yellere, during absence of Mr. Strom - 

20. F . Mole, Esq., to act as assistant Judge and 
jomt criminal judge of Combaconutn, during ab- 
«meeot Mr. Phillips on sick cert., or until further 


c > T. Arbuthnot, Esq., to act as head assis- 
,\° principal collector and magistrate of north- 
ern division of Arcot, during absence of Mr. Hall 
n 8,c k cert., or until further orders. 

E. E.Ward, Esq., to be head assistant 
J' 0 , ? r am * magistrate of Masulipatam. The 
, S* ,, portion of leave of absence to Tape of 
Hope, granted on lGth Dec. last, to Mr. 
vara, on med. cert, cancelled. 

P* Babington, Esq., acting Judge and 
J* judge of Madura, received charge of 
that station, from W. Elliot, Esq, 

nr mi ^ • > reported his return to this 

'“ion 29 th June. 


/. T. I. P. Hams, Esq., acting assistant judge of 
adawlut of zillah of Canara, took (barge of hK 
office on 211th June. 


The undermentioned civil servants have attained 
the rank of factors Messrs. I,. 1). Damell, from 
24th June 1040; H. D. Cook, and C.Wm. Ileade, 
from 2(ith do. 


Obtained leave of Absence, June 10. T. J.W. 

Thomas, Esq., to remain at Viragapalam or to 
proceed to any other part of Eastern ovist, as re- 
commended by his medical attendant. — W. II. 
stromlxwi, Esq., postmaster at Vellore, until Mth 
Aug. 1040, to proceed to St. Thome, on sick cert.— 
20. 1 1. 1). Phillips, Esq , until 1st Dec. next, to 
Neilghernes, on sick iert.— 20. (J. Bird, Esq., m 
extension, until 30th Sept. 1040, on siek cert.— 3<». 
Lieut. Col. Maclean, resident in Travaneorc and 
Cochin, tor four months, to proceed to Neilgln i 
rtes, on sick cert. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 3. The Rev. A. Fennell, a. ii„ returned to 
his duties at Arcot from C'udd.ilore on lfllli May 
last 

The Rev. G. H. Evans, m.a., admitted an assis- 
tant chaplain on this estab. irom the 2!)th June, 
the date of Ins arri ,al at Madias. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort St. George, June 10, 1040. — Af/t L.C, Lieill. 
O. U. B. Groubc to be <|u. mast, and interp,, v. 
M<x)re resigned. 

The services ol (’apt. George Broadfoot, 34lli 
N.I., sub-assist. com. general, placed at disposal of 
Government of India, for employment m force of 
II M. Shall sluxijah onl Moolk, from 15th June, 
and that officer to be struck off establishment of 
commissariat department trom same date. 

June l!l. — 44t/. N.I. Lieut. It. P. Podmorc to tx 1 
qu. master and mtcrpietei. 

June 2d. — 2d-L!eut.C. C. Johnson to act as adju- 
tant to corps ot engineers, during absence of Lieut. 
Rundall on duty, or until further orders. 

Cadet of Artillery H. T. Molesworth admitted 
on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadet of Infantry W. J. Cells admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. D. Macfarlane, M.n., to be zdlah 
surgeon of Salem. 

Assist Surg. R. Cole to act ns superintendent of 
Government dispensary, during absence of Assist. 
Surg Davidson on sick cert., or until further 
orders. 


Assist. Surg. J. Shaw to act as surgeon of South-’ 
East District and in charge of sick officers at Saint 
Thomd, during employment of Assist. Surg. Cole 
on other duty. 

The services of Capt. W. W. Ross, 17th N.I. , 
placed under orders of resident of Travaneore, for 
employment in the Nair Brigade. 

June 30.— 1 2th N.I. Eng. J. G. Halliday to be 
lieut., v. Eckford discharges! from service; date ol 
coin. 27th June 1H4<». 

Lieut. J. Campbell, acting sub assist, com. gcn„ 
to be sub assist, commissary general, to complete 
establishment, from ltith June. 


Cadet of Infantry J. C. Day admitted on estab., 
d prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg C. D. Currie, m.d., to do duty with 
tachment of artillery at Trichmopoly. 

With reference to appointment of Assist. Surg. 

, Macfarlane, m.d, as idlah surgeon of Salem, 
,te 23d June, the services of Assist. Surg, Ora- 
,ni, at his own request, replaced at disposal of 
ajor General commanding the Forces, from expl- 
tion of his leave of absence. 

July 3 .- 27 th N.I. Ens. M. Cholmeley to be 
ut., v. Birlcy dec. ; date of com. 19th Oct. 1039. 
list N.I • Lieut. C. W. Burdett to be capt., and 
is. G. Emmerson to be lieut,, v, Harrison doc.; 
le of corns, 15th March 1840, 




Capt. Oswald Bell, 12th N.I., to be cantonment 
adjutant of Palavpram, sq Ip ng as lus regt. forms 
part or troops there stationed,, 


Cadets of Infantry A. J. De Havlland Harris, T. 
J. M. Cunningham, F, W. L. Gordon, Charles 
Mortlock, Henry Phillips, J. J. Pearce, and W. 
M. Berkeley, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 


Mr. T. W. Whitlock admitted on estab. as an 


assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under sur- 
geon of Generali Hospital at president*. 


July 7.— Capt. T, J. Ryves, 1st Madras Europ. 
Regt., to act as assistant surveyor general to Hyde- 
rabad Survey, during absence of Capt. Morlaud 
on sick cert., or until lurther orders. 


Cadet of Infantry M. Riddell admitted on estab. 
from SGth May, and prom, to ensign. 


Major F. H. M. Wheeler, 2d Europ. regt,, per- 
mitted to retire from service of E. I. Company on 
pension of a colonel, from 4th Aug. 1840, under 
provisions of O.O.G. 10th Jan. 183a 


July hi — 2d Europ, Regt. Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
James Forbes to be qu. master and interpreter.— 
Lieut. C. Cooke to be adjutant. 

Capt. R. F. Otter, 28th N.I., permitted to re- 
tire from service of E. I. Company on pension of a 
captain, from 22d July, under provisions of 
G.O.G. 19th Jan. Mia 


sormeaux from 48th to 2d N.I. ; G. W, Schenimm 
from 37th to 48th do. 5 D, Munro from 2d to ;rth 
do.— Assist Surgs. H. G. Graham from 48th to >»,} 
N.I. i C. Barclay from doing duty at General ![<* 
pital to do duty with H.M. 4th (or King’s Qwni 
regt.; J. Peter, m.d., from doing duty at ditto to 
do duty with H.M. 94th regt.; M. Rogers from 
doing duty at ditto to do duty with 2d Euron 
Regt. *'■ 

Major W. T. Brett, 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., to loin 
detachment of that corps at Cuddalore. 

JutyR.— Ens. T. J. M. Cunningham removed 
from 12th to do duty with 33d N.I. till further 
orders. 

Ens. Michael Riddell (recently admitted and 
promoted) to do duty with 15th N.I., until fur- 
ther orders. 

The following removals ordered Sure. 0. V. 
Cuinming, m.d., from 4th L.C. to 12th N.I.; 
Surg. Q. Jamieson, m.d., from 12th N.I. to 4th 
L.C. ; Assist. Surg. S K. Parson from 2d Euroji, 
Regt. to detachment of artillery at Penang, 


Returned to duty, from Europe .— June 23. ('apt. 
Hughes, 7th L.C., and to be considered to have 
been on furlough from 28th Sept. 1837— July 7. 
Lieut. A. M. Molyneaux, 2d Europ. Regt. 


Head-Quartern, June 1C, 1840 Lieut. Col. 

John Wallace to do duty with 40th regt. until fur- 
ther orders; to have effect from 24th April 1840. 

June 17.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived and promoted) to do duty with 
regts. specified, until further orders Ensigns 
George Baldock and Fred. Vigne, with 33d N.I. ; 
Walter Newton, G. R. Rolston, and F, H. Thomp- 
son, with 37th do. 

June 19.— Ens. F. 11. Thompson removed from 
37th, to do duty with 1st N.I., till further orders. 

June 20.— Riding Masters J. Hopson removed 
from 5th to 7th L.C., and A, Davidson from 7th to 
5th do. 

June 22.— Ens. Francis Mardell (recently atrived 
anduromotexi) to do duty with 34th regt. L.I. until 
further orders. 

June 23.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived and promoted) to duty with reels, 
specified, until further orders Ensigns. Win. 
Touch, 1st N.I. ; Fred. Harris, J. R. Campbell, 
J. F. Croaadili, Edwin Worslcy, Edward Davie, 
and W. J. GeiU, 12th do.; G. C. Pybus and J. J. 
Jenking, 33d do. 

Surg. D. Munro removed fiom 30th to 2d N.I. 
June 24.— 2d-I.ieut. II. T. Molesworth (recently 
arrived and promoted) to do duty with 2d bat. 
artillery. 

Riding Master A. Davidson, removed on 2ftth 
June from 7th to 5th L.C., permitted to proceed 
to join t iid Bangalore. 

June 29. — ' The undermentioned Cornet and En- 
signs removed at their own request, re.— Comet 
C. H. Middleton, from 0th L.C. to 8th, to rank 
next below Comet J. K. Maytie; Ens. H. B. Ken- 
sington from 2d E. Regt. to 12th, to rank next be- 
low Ens. L. Tripe ; Em. C. B. Gibb from 2d E. 
Regt to 31st, to rank next below Ens. H. I„ 
Hughes. 

Veterinary Surg. T. Aston removed from D to E 
troop Horse Artillery. 

June 30.— Assist Surg. J. A. Reynolds, in medi- 
cal charge of details at Ellore. directed to proceed 
U> Samulcottah and afford medical aid to 27th N.I., 
as a temporary measure, until relieved. 

July 2.— Assist Surg. H. G. Graham posted to 
48th N.I. 

July 4.— Capt. G. W. Y. Simpson removed from 
4th to 3d bat. artillery, but to continue to do duty 
as at present until au opportunity otters for his 
embarkation for Moulmein. 

July 6.— The undermentioned young officers 
(recently arrived and promoted) to do duty with 
the regiments specified, until further orders:-* 
EmigtS A. J. De Havlland Harris and T. J. M. 
Cunningham, with 12th N.I.; F. W. L. Gordon, 
Chari** Mortlock, Henry Phillips, J. J. Pearee, 
and W.M. Berkeley, 334 do. 

The following removals ordered*. '-‘■Surgs. C. De* 


1 URLOUC.HS. 

To Europe.— June 5. ('apt. J. Davidson, 31st 
L.I., for health.— 12. Lieut. Col. A. Kerr, 71I1 
L.C., for health.— 10. Lieut. W. R. Studdy, l.ltli 
N.I., for health.— 19. Lieut. E. H. L. Moore, 83d 
N.I., for health.— Lieut. T. Osborne, 40th N.I.— 
2J. Lieut. R. Morgell, Carnatic E. V. 1)., tor 
health. — 2G. Lieut J. Richardson, 4Jd N.I., tor 
health.— July 7« Lieut. G. Dancer, artillery, tor 
health. 

To Sea.—J une 2<!. Lieut. L. Macquecn, 3d L.C , 
on sick cert., with leave until 30th bept. 1U41. 

To New South Wales — June2fi. Veterinary Surg. 
T. Hugger, 1st L.C., for two years, for health. 

To Cape and St. Helena.— July 10. Assist. Surg. 
II, W. Portcous, artillery, for twelve months, on 
private affairs. 

To Bombay.— June 2(i. Lieut. T. F. Nicolay, 1st 
Europ. Regt., from 1st July to .’Kith .Sept. 1(140. — 
30- Veterinary Surg. N. F. Clarkson, 2d I, f , 
from lGth June to loth Oct. 1840, on private affairs. 

To Calcutta. — July 7 . Capt. K. Hughes, /ill 
L.C., from 15th July to 15th Sept. 184(1, on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To Juulnah.— June 30. Capt. J. W. Bayley, 20tli 
N.I., from 10th Juno to 10th Dec. next, on private 
affairs. 

To Bangalore and Neilghcinen. — June 18. Majm 
J. Wilson, 2d M.E.R., from 9th June to 30th June 
1841, on sick cert.— 22. Cant. W. Gordon, assist, 
qu. mast. gen. N.S. force, from 1st July 1)140 to 
31st March 1841, on sick cert.— Lieut. G. Gordon, 
deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. Dooab Force, from 
12th June 1840 to3Ist July 1841, on sick cert. 

To Presidency. — June 18. Cornet T. Allan, 4th 
L.C., from 3d June to 31st Dec., on sick,cert., in- 
stead of Cuddalore, granted on 5th June (also to 
Eastern Coast).— Lieut. Col. H. Mitchell, 8th N.L. 
from 15th June to 15th Dec. 1840.— 29. Lieut. Col. 
G. Sandys, 8th L.C., from 1st to 31st July 11(40. — 
Lieut. Col. C. D. Dun, 44th N.I., from 10th July 
to 3l8t Oct. 1840.— July 8. Lieut. C. Kensington, 
14th N.I., hi continuation, till 30th Sept. 1840,— 
8. Surg. (}. W. Seheniman, 37th N.I., from 29th 
June to 29th July J840, on sick cert. 

To St. Thonuft— June 25. Capt. J. H. Robertson. 
8U1L.C., fiom 17th June to 31st Aug. 1840, on 
sick cert. 

To Western Deist. — June 22. Maj. F. II. M* 
Wheeler, 2d M. E. Regt , from 9th June to 30th 
Nov. 134V, cm sick cert.— July (J. Lieut. (Bre'- 
Capt.) W. T. Boddam, 2d L.C., from 19th May to 
19th Npv. 1840. 

To Eastern Coast.— June 22. Capt. G. W. Moore, 
3d L.l„ from l()th June 1840 to 31st Jan. 1840, on 
sick cert-25. Maj. J. Kerr, 1st M E.R., from 9th 
June to 15th Nov. 1040, on sick cert. — JuW '■ 
Capt' C.' Butler, 1st M.E.R.. from 24th June to 
31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert. 
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MS 


To Cuddalore*— June 1$. Lieut. J. W. Fother- 
<HH, 29th N.I., from 20th Feb. to 20th Oct. 184ft 
To Weilgherries.— June 18. Assist. Sure. W. G. 
Prichard, m.d., in continuation till 31st Dec. 1840, 
on sick ccrt.— 29. Lieut. J. Stewart, 7th N.I., from 
1st luly 1840 to 15th July 1841, on sick cert.— 23. 
1 ieut. T. Clerk, 34th L.I., from 20th June to 3lst 
Julv 1840.— Ens. A. T. Place, 34th L.Ilif., from 
o-,th June to 2.1th Aug. 1840.— July ft Cant. N. 
Oeoghegan, 23th N.I., in continuation till 31st 
Dec. 1840, on sick cert, (also to Western Coast.)— 
Lieut. F. II. Scott, 8th L.C., tn continuation till 
31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert.— Ens. T. Nelson, 2d 
Iiurop. ltegt., from 23 June to 31st Dec. 1840, on 
Mtk cert. 


To Ahmednuggur.— June 22. Ens. C. B. Stevens, 
J3d L.Inf., from 10th June to 31st July 1840. 

Cancelled, — July 3. The leave of absence granted* 
on 15th Feb. 1840, toCapt.G. II. Mllnes, 31st L.I., 
in compliance with his request. 


SHIPPING. 

Ant ml*. 

Jr\n 10. Main gay, from Moulmem and Am- 
herst.— 13. Rabat te, from London and Cape.— 10. 
Mona, from London.— 17* (land me, from Lon- 
don , I I.M. colonial schooner Chapman, from Swan 
River. — 18. Hushcuiy, from London end Jolunna. 
— 18. Aiethiaa, from Calcutta; Pi nice (, conic, 

I rom Singapore. — 21. Moulni'tn, from China and 
Singapore.— 22. Cathenne, from Cormga and Vi/,a- 
gapatam.— 23. Mongol Vailed, from London and 
Cape.— 29. Cleopatia, from London; Strath Eden, 
from London and (’ape. — Jim. y 7 Dtummorr, 
from Sydney and Tnnorc— 9. La Relic. Alhatne, 
from Calcutta.— 10. Shah Alluni, from Bombay. 

Depat tut cs . 

JcnkIO. Sir Archibald Campbell , for Calcutta. 
—20. Pt/cert Umm, for Cormga, Nicobar, and Ran- 
goon.— 22. Robin ts, for Calcutta.— 23. Sophut, for 
Calcutta.— 24. Indian Queen, for Northern Ports 
and Calcutta; lsadota, tor Northern Ports.— 2<t. 
Until"* Duma guc, for Northern Ports and Cal- 
cutt i. — 2?. Vi vice Ucotgc, for Calcutta; Moul- 
inrtn, for Calcutta.— 28. Haihenn/, for Calcutta; 
Amelia Thomson, for the Clyde.— Jur.v 2. Ayt- 
Ante, for Singapore. — 3. Main gay, for Moulmem. 
— t. Moira, for Calcutta; Aiethusu, for Calcutta. 
—3. Hen gal Packet, for Calcutta; City it/ Deny, 
for Singapore.— 1(1. Drummare, lor Calcutta.— 11. 
Cathenne, for Masulipatam and Vizagapatam.— 
12. La Retie Alliance, tor Cape and London. 


At rival of Pmsengas. 

Per Moulmem, from China and Singapore : Mr. 
11. W. Pearson ; 14 Chinamen, tea planters, for 
Calcutta. 

Per Mamgay, for Moulmem and Amherst : 
Colonel Perry; Lieut. Osborne; Lieut. Dancer; 
Lieut. Douglas; Mi, Johannes; Mr. Freeman; 

Mr. Watts; 11 natives. 

Per Chat lea Dumnene, from Vi/agapatam, fee, 
Mr. McDougall and children ; Mrs. Crawford ; Ser- 
jeant Major Lewis ; &e. 

per Indian Queen, from Calcutta: Lieut. E. S. 
Mercer, H.M. 94th regt, ; Mr. Whitehead, of the 
late ship Duke of Buecleugh, 

Per Chapman, from Swan River; Col Hascl- 
wood; Mr. Moorsom. 

} '?/ r drethuw, from Calcutta ; T.Coleman, Esq. ; 
n,\, * ™nght, Esq. ; S. D. J. Oiuiaatje, Esq., of 
nisiiop s College ; T. Seal], ui, Esq., Bengal pilot 
servjce ; 4 native servants. 

Per Drummore, from Sydney and Tlmore ; G. 
Lreenway, Esq., C.S.; Ens, C. F. Mundy, 34th 

Departure of Pasgenget s. 
n Per for Calcutta: T. Scallan, Esq., 
e, igal pilot service, from Madras. 

Earner gue, for Northern Ports and 
cutta: Mr. Denavls and one servant. 

for Northern Ports: G. Forbes, 
9*» 2 conductors; 8 store Idscari 

for Moulmain: 
and Mrs ‘ Le] 


> and 2 native convict#, 


r Pe L?u ri X n J ! l0 / e ’ for CalcutU: Ensign C. F. Mun- 
dy, 34th B.N.I, 

Per Catherine, for Masulipatam, &c.: Mrs. M. 
Ciaggs and two children; Lieut. Robertson ; 5 pri- 
vates 5 2 natives. 


freight to London (July 14).-Dead Weight, J 
per ton; Light Goods, £3.10.; Cotton, £4. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANI) 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 


May 2 7. At Jaulnah, the lady of Cant. J. W. 
Bayley, 20th N.I., of a son. 

June 4. At the French Rocks, Seringapatam, the 
lady of Major William Prescott, of a daughter. 

5. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. CoL Cleve- 
land, commanding 38th N.I., of a daughter. 

ft At Cuttack, the lady of Capt. Held, tithN.I., 
of a daughter. 


— At Bangalore, the lady of John Walker, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Kainpiee, the lady of Capt. Fitzgerald, 
42dregt., of a son. 

7. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. Humphrey 
Gray, I I.M. 29th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. A. Shiirefs, 
de puty a-sist. 10111. general, of a son. 

8. At Kamptee, the lady of E. C. Collins, Esq., 
tilli L.C., of a daughter. 

11. The lady of E. D. Class, Esq,, judge apd cri- 
minal judge of Vi/.agapat.iin, of a daughter. 

— At Cannauore, tncludy of Brev. Cant. Dlgby 
Roberts, 3flth N.I., of a sou. 

13. Atjhamptee, Mrs. C. S. Blink, of a daughter. 

17* At Nungumhaucum, the lady of 11. M. Rou- 
landeson, Esq., of a son. 

23. \t Madras, the lady of Major G. Fryer, of 
a daughter. 

23. \t Amec, the lady of Lieut. J. Mentt, 2d 
E.L.I., ot a daughter. 

2ft \t Guutoor, the lady of J, Goldinghutn, 
Esc;., uvil service, of a son. 

— At "ri u hinnpoly , the wife of Mr. J. Gordon, 
ot the .Southern Provineia! Court, of a daughicr. 

2/. At Jaulnah, the lady of C«. W. Russell, Esq., 
2d light cavalry, of a daughter. 

80. At Seeumlcrabad, the lady of Capt. Weir, 
1st M.E. Regt., of a son. 

— At French Rocks, the lady of Surg. R. Oh* 
pliant, 2d regt., of a son. 

July 1. At Bangalore, the lady of (’apt. Poolcy, 
88th N.I., of a daughter. 

4. At Madras, Mrs, J. (,. Lawrence, of a son. 

3. At Vcpery, the wife of Capt. W. F. Walker, 
ot the bark Sat ah, of a daughter. 


MAKKIACES. 

March 2. Mr. Goo. Pcrktall to Miss M. Hume. 
Junes. Mr, Win. Mapish to Mrs. Eliz. Atkins. 

10. At Madras, Mr. Alexander Doutrcto Mary, 
third daughter of the late Major U. Field, 4th > 
N.V.Bat. 

lv— At Madras, Mr. Thomas Taylor to Macrina, 
eldest daughter of Mr, A. Rodrigues, Military Au- 
ditor General’s Ollice. 

11. At Madras, Capt. S. A. Grant, assist, acty. 

f en. Hyderabad Subsidiary force, to Miss Emma 
,oui«a Browne. 

15. At Pondicherry, II. Davia, Esq., to Miss 
Stephanie Blanche Fortrie le Bel. 

17. At Madras, Mr. James Oliver to Celcstina, 
only daughter of Mr. E. F. Satur, 

22. At Kamptee, W. M. Wahab, Esq., H.H. Nf* 
zam’s 4th Cavalry, to Emily, second daughter of 
Capt. 11. D. White, 89th Bengal N.I. 

July 8. At Pondicherry, W. T. Wilson, Esq., son 
of the late Capt. A. Wilson, assist, eoimnisswy 
general, to Miss C. Hunter. 


I) FAT IIS. 

May 17- At Tripctty, on route to Secunderabad, 
George Samuel, second son of Capt. Kiddlecoat, 
artillery, aged 3 years. 

30. At Salem, E. B. Wrcy, Esq., late of the Ma- 
dras civil service. 

June 2. At Satoor, about fifty miles from Tm- 
nevelly, S. J. Young, Esq., head. assistant to the 
collector and magistrate of that district. 
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3. At Sem Samoodrum, T. Ramaaawmy Moo- 
dellar, upon whom Lord Wm. C. Bentinck, when 
governor-general, conferred the title of ** Janaoo- 
pooara Kenta/' as a mark of the approbation of 
the government, for the costly and useful works, 
particularly two bridges across the Cauvery, which 
were erected by him at Seeva .Samoodrum, and by 
which every access was given to the celebrated 
falls of the Cauvery at that place, and the general 
trade of the country greatly facilitated. The Royal 
Asiatic Society also testified their sense of Rama- 
sawmy’s merits by electing him a member of their 
Society. 

— At Madras, Mr. L. M. D*Silva, aged GO. 

4. At Russell Kondah, of spasmodic cholera, in 
her 23d year, Mary Anne, wife of Major James 
Fullarton, commanding 17th N.I. 

7. At Mysore, of fever, Mr. Henry Davies, 

10. At Madras, Agnes Sophia, wife of W. R. 
Smith, Esq., medical establishment. 

11. At Samulcottah, Mr. Watson, late chief offi- 
cer of the ship Ahmed Shnv>. 

13. At Madras, John, and on the 15th, Alfied, 
twin sons of the Rev. Alfred Fennell, chaplain of 
Arcot, aged 13 months. 

17. AtKamntec, of fever, Eliza Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Roberts, 40th N.I , aged 4 years. 

20. At the Presidency, M r. W. Martin, late sculp- 
tor and architect. 

July 10 Mr. Francis Isaac, jeweller, aged G 2 

— AtCannanore, Frederick Dlx, Esq., suigeon 

Ulth Kcgt„ aged 51. ‘ b 


LomDajj. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

COMMAND ALLOWANCES FOR DIVISIONS 01' 
ARTILLERY. 

Bombay Castle, July 2, 18 10. — In 
order to assimilate the rules relative to 
the command allowance for divisions ol 
artillery with those in force in Bengal, 
the following extract from the pay anil 
audit regulations ot that presidency is 
published, and declared equally applicable 
under this presidency : — 

“An allowance of 000 
Page 9. rupees per mensem is sanc- 
tioned to field officers eom- 
Paras.4&7. manding divisions of artil- 
lery in the field. 

“When the command of a division of 
artillery is united with that of a battalion 
or brigade, the superior staff allowance of 
100 rupees is only to be drawn ; the infe- 
rior allowance of 000 rupees for command 
ot divisions being intended only for 
officers not entitled to the superior. 


TRANSIT DUTIES ON GOODS. 

Not i fication, — Political Department. — • 
The Hon, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to notify, for general information, 
that the only authorized transit duties 
leviable on goods within the territory of 
his Majesty Shah Shoojah Ool-Moolk, 
is 2£ per cent, on authenticated invoices. 

ABOLITION OF OATHS. 

General Department , July 10, 1810. — 
The Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to call the attention of all heads 
of departments to Act No. XX I of 1837, 
imd to direct, that, in accordance with its 


provisions, the practice hitherto observed 
of administering oaths of office to the 
servants of government be discontinued, 
and a declaration taken in lieu thereof 
in the manner prescribed in the Act. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Witli reference to the notification of 
the 13th May last, the Hon, the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to announce, 
that the three following native gentlemen 
have been nominated by the “ Elplim. 
stone Native Education Institution,” 
members of the Board of Education, vi: 
— Framjee Cowasjec, Esq.; Jugonath 
Sunkersett, Esq. ; and Mahomed Ibrahim 
Muckba, Esq. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. H. BATHURST. 

Head Quarters, Poona , June 2(5, i Hit) 
— At an European general court-mailial, 
assembled at Alimcdnuggur on the 1st 
June 1840, Lieut. Henry Bathurst, of the 
21st. regt. Madras N. I., was tried on the 
following charge, vtz. 

(Jlinn/e. — For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer, in having at Aii- 
niedniiggur, on the afternoon of the 20tli 
day of April 1840, between the hours <>i 
five and six, been drunk on duty uinlci 
arms at skeleton chill, on the regimental 
parade. 

Upon winch charge the court came to 
the following decision. 

Fivdmj and Sentence . — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. Henry Bathust, 21st regt 
Madias N. I., is guilty of the charge pic- 
terred against him, and the court do thcic- 
forc adjudge him, the said Lieut. Ilcnry 
Bathuist, to be cashiered. 

(Signed) A. Manson, Lieut.-Col.i 
President. 

I approve of the finding on this trial, 
which is supported by clear and convincing 
evidence, and the sentence is in conlor 
mity to an express Article of War. Ne- 
vertheless, I feel it a necessary duty to 
observe that the court was objectionably 
composed, although not to the extent ot 
legal vitiation. 

Without attributing the slightest de- 
gree of undue influence to any individual 
member in his capacity ot juror, in which 
alone a difference of opinion could have 
possibly arisen on the present charge, 1 
consider it most desirable that even the 
appearance of bias should in such cases 
be avoided, by not placing on the court 
any officer who is to be called on a> a 
witness (more especially on the prosecu- 
tion) or who has been previously exa- 
mined on the subject to be investigated 

In respect to the preliminary objection 
which was urged by the prisoner again'' 1 
two officers of the same regiment, on tin 
ground of their being junior to him, li 
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to be remarked, that although the chal- 
tenge was insufficient in a legal point of 
view, thfe circumstance ought to be care- 
fully guarded against, in equal considera- 
tion to the feelings of both parties. 

Under the above view of the case, and 
taking into consideration the compaia- 
tively short period which Lieut. Bathurst 
has been in the service, I have been in- 
duced to remit the fully merited penalty 
of his offence, in tile hope that he will 
heieafter prove himself deserving of the 
clemency now shown to him, by an un- 
dcviatmg course of temperance, and the 
strictest attention to all his duties, and 
thereby eradicate even the remembrance 
of his past tiarisgression. 

(Signed) Tims. McMahon, Lieut.-Gen. 

and Commander-m- Chief 
Lieut. Bathurst is to be released from 
<u rest, and ordered to return to his duty. 

un'T. vv. iiours. 

Head Quarter*, Poona, Jnh/ 6, 1K10. — 
At a general court-martial assembled at 
Bombay, on the loth June IBB), Lieut. 
William Ilolhs, of the 3Gth legt Madias 
N. J., attached by older of the Hon. the 
Court ol Diieetois, to do duty with a de- 
tachment ol troops belonging to the Bom- 
bay ai my on hoard the ship Jm/lts, was 
tried on the following charges, iu. 

Fu'.sl ( Inmjc — For highly disgiaeeful 
and insubordinate conduct, unbecoming 
the character of <m officer and a gentle- 
man, in having on boaid the ship hujlis , 
on the 3(1 April 1810, entered the ruddy 
whilst under arrest, and then and there 
addressed most opprobrious and insulting 
language to Capt. It. .Mignan, 1st regi. 
Bombay European Infantry, Ins senior 
etherr in command ol the detachment, 
and in having repeated the same. 

Second charge. — For having, at the 
urine time and place, broken his arrest, 
by entering the cuddy as above specified, 
w hich place had been expressly excepted 
bom the limits to which lie was to con- 
fine himself. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : — 

— That the prisonei, Lieut, 
o illiam Hollis, 30th ltegt. Madras N.I. 

Guilty on the 1st charge. 

Guilty on the second charge. 

1 nif ence .'~- The Court, having found the 
pi isoner guilty of both charges preferred 
-igauibt <k> adjudge him, the said 
,‘ieut. William Hollis, to be dismissed 
die service. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(.Signed) 

Ihos. McMahon, Lieut- Gen. 

and Com. -in- Chief. 
Recommendation of the Court. -The 
performed a painful 
Asiat.jQurn. N. S. Vm aa xtn i i 


duty, beg leave most respectfully to re- 
commend the prisoner’s case to the mer- 
ciful consideration of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, on tile grounds of his 
having, at the moment he broke his arrest 
and addressed the insulting and oppro- 
brious language to his commanding officer, 
been labouring under temporary aberration 
of mind, as appears by the evidence given 
by Doctor Butchart, and also from the 
circumstance of his having been placed 
under arrest on grounds unconnected with 
his military duty. 

(Signed) T. Mvrshau,, Lt.-Col. 

25th N. I., and President. 
Remarks hi/ the Commandcr-inChnf !— 

Thecircumstanees set forth in both charges 

aie fully established, and from the court 
having passed a general verdict of guilty 
on each, it is to he inferred that it did not 
consider alienation of nnnd, referred to in 
the lecomnicndiition, to he ot a nature 
und extent to exuneiate the prisoner from 
responsibility lor the uet which lie had 
committed, and this view of the case is 
agiecahle to the evidence reeoided, as the 
eiieumst.inces deposed to by Sing. But- 
ch, ut only tend to pi ovo excitement and 
ii citation, winch fall veiy far slioit ot what 
both the law and the established order ol 
society leqmre to warrant such an ex- 
emption 

This point is, I observe, distinctly and 
conectly laid down in the 72d Article, 
Section \ \. of the Militaiy Code of the 
Bombay army, founded on the criminal 
law of England. The offence set forth 
in the second charge comes dueetly under 
the piovision ot the 35th Article of the 
I l<tli Section ot the Articles of War for 
the Hon. Company's European ti oops, and 
the piisoncr having been declared guilty 
of the same, ought to have been adjudged 
to he cashiered, instead of dismissed the 
sei viee. For although these respective pu- 
nishments are always considered of syn- 
onymous import, the court ought to have 
adopted the term specifically used in the ' 
enactment. 

Lieut. Hollis has, in his address on the 
delence, expressed himself fully sensible 
of the great impropriety of his conduct, 
and from the letteis addressed to him by 
C’apt. Mignan of the letEuropcun regt., 
which are attached to the proceedings, 
and from the other correspondence which 
has been previously under notice, it is 
but too evident that he was most inju- 
diciously and irritatingly treated by Capt. 
Mignan, which, although not forming 
tangible mutter for judicial investigation, 
is nevertheless highly objectionable and 
censurable, more especially as a style of 
correspondence was continued after Lieut. 
Hollis was in arrest, winch was neither 
railed for nor suitable from a command- 
ing officer. 

It is to be wondered at, and greatly to 
rn 
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be deplored, that an officer of Lieut. 
Hollis’s experience and long standing in 
, the service, should have set so bad an 
example to the troops on board the Itu/lis ; 
and his conduct having been so violent, 
so detrimental to the harmony and com- 
fort of all who were on board, and the 
dreadful epithets of coward, villain, &c., 
&c., as applied to his commanding officer, 
have left me no alternative but the pain- 
ful and distressing duty of confirming the 
finding, andoflctting the sentence awarded 
take its course. (Signed) 

Thos. McMahon, Lieut. -Gen. 
and Com. -in-Chief. 

Lieut. William Ilollis, of the 36th 
Regt. Madras N.I., will cease to draw 
pay on the 6th instant, and a communi- 
cation will be made to the authorities at 
Fort Saint George, that his name may be 
struck oft' the strength ot the Madras 
army from the same date 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &r. 

June 1. Mr. E. Montgomerie, ai ting collector of 
Tanna, resumed charge of his duties on 20th May. 

l f ). Mr. F. H. Townsend, collectorat Belgauni, 
resumed his duties on 12th June. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand to act as third assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Tanna. 


Mr. E. Montgomerie to be collector and majm 
trate of Sholapoor. ^ 

T. C. Loughnan. Esq., to be assistant judge and 
session judge at Dnarwar. ” * 

W. J. Hunter, Esq., to act as deputy civil audi. 
tor, and deputy mint master. 


The Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased t<, 
accept Mr. C. Forbes' resignation of the Hon 
Company's service, from the 31st July. 


Obtained leave of Absence.— June 23. Mr. J. 
Forbes, leave for six months, to proceed to the 
Deccan, for health.— July 8. Mr. G. Coles, leave 
for one month, to Surat, on private affairs.— in 
P. W Lc Geyt, Esq., leave for one month, ui ex- 
tension, to remain m the Deccan, for health. 

M ILI T A It Y A PPO I NTM ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ftombay Castle, June 20, 1140.— Lieut. Hill, of 
engineers, directed to proceed to Surat, on duly, 
until season opens, so as to admit of his proceed- 
ing to join his station at Sukkur. 

June 23.— Cornet P. L. Fagan, 1st L.C., to art 
as staff officer to 1st do., and 3d and 4th troops 
horse artillery, until their arrival at Kurrachee; 
date (>th Feb. last. 

Cadets of Infantry R. W. D'Arcy and J.W. Cot- 
tell admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. J. II. Carter admitted on estab. as an assis- 
tant surgeon. 

June 24.— Ens. R. L. Taylor, 111th N.I., to ad 
as intci p. in Hindoostance language to 13th do., 
until further orders. 


24. J. II. Peait, Esq., ilvil surgeon at Broach, 
appointed underact No. XIV. of 183.',, an assistant 
magistrate at that -station. 

29. Mr. J. A. Forbes to be collector of customs 
and land revenue at presidency, and reporter gene- 
ral on external commerce. 

Mr W. Simson to be principal collector and 
magistrate of iurat. 

W. S. Boyd, Esq., to be political commissioner 
for Guzerat, and resident at Baroda. 

July 7- Mr. W. S. Boyd delivered over charge of 
offices of collector of customs and land revenue at 
-presidency to Mr. Spens, on 4lh July. 

4? Mt, A, St. John llidurdson to act as third assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Surat 
jjfrom 1st Jan. 1840. 

^ Mr. J. W. Muspratt to act as collector of cus- 
toms and land revenue at presidency. 

Mr. E. M. Suart to act as first assistant to col- 
lector of Sholapoor. 

Mr. E. W. Burton to act as second assistant to 
collector of bholapoor. 

8. Mr. R. Keys, first assistant to collector of 
Kaira, returned to his duly on 1st July. 

W. Hart, Esq., returned to his duty in Bombay 
civil service on 2d July. 

W. J. Hunter, Esq., returned tolilsduty m Bom- 
bay civil service, in ship Tartar, on 28th June. 

13. Mr. Jackson W. Muspratt received charge of 
oifice of collector of sea customs and land revenue, 
Bombay, on 8th July, from Mr. Spens. 

13. Mr. E. W . Burton to be second assistant to 
collector anil magistrate of Ahmcdabad. 

Mr. S. Mansfield to be second assistant to ditto 
ditto of Kaira. 

Mr. VV. Ilart to be third assistant to ditto ditto 
of Poona, 

Mr. G. B. S. Karr to be third assistant to ditto 
ditto of Sholapoor. 

Mr. J. W. Langford to act as collector and ma- 
gistrate of Tanna. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Nassuk, 

Mr. F. Sims to be third assistant to .principal 
collector and magistrate of Surat. 

. ^ r * Davidson, acting second assistani to col- 
Jufy t0 * gAum ’ t0 °k char S e of his duties on 9th 


June 23.— Lieut. W. Topham, 7th N.I., con- 
firmed in appointment of adj. to that regt. ; dale 
17 lli June lli-Ul. 

The undermentioned officers, cadets fof season 
1823, promoted to brevet rank of captain, from 
dates specified, mz.— Lieuts. F. Mayor, bth N.I., 
A. A. Drummond, 11th do., and 11. C. Morse, 8th 
do., all from 3d May 1840; C. Oiberne, Kith do, 
28th May 1840; J. Holmes, 12th do., 3th June 
1840. 

I.ieut. J. A. Curtis, of engineers, to be execu- 
tive engineer at Aden, in sue. to Lieut. Western 
dec. 

June 27 .—Cornet W. Ashburner, 3d L.C., tote 
acting qu. master to that regt., v. Lieut. Havens- 
croft, who resigns the acting qu. mastership from 
8th June. 


June 30.— The following orders confirmed 
An order by Col. Farquharson, dated Kurraclirt', 
19th May, appointing Lieut. Falconer, 2d tir.N.L 
to act us adj to details of 1st grenadiers 3th and 
23d N.L, now at Kurrachee en route to Upper 
Scinde, amounting to upwards of 3(H) rank and 
file.— An order by Major Newport, <lated Camp 
Sukkur, 8th Feb. last, appointing Ens. New- 
ham, 23d N.L, to receive charge of quarter master 
and paymaster’s office, during absence of Lieut. 
Forties on leave to presidency, from that date, 
until further orders.— An order by Major Crack- 
low, dated 27th March last, appointing Ens. T- *■ 
Cowpcr, 22d N.L , to act as qu. master to that regt-. 
until arrival of Lieut. Boy£ at head-quarters m 
until further orders.— An order bysamc olncer, 
dated 1st June, appointing Ens. T. A. Cowpcr 
22d N.L, to perform duties of staff officer to de- 
tachment of three companies of that regime 1 ’- 
proceeding to Dhoolia, from 4th June, the date 
of its March from Malligaum. 

Ens. W. A. Anderson, 1st Europ. Regt., ^ 
pointed to act as field engineer at Karrack. 

Lieut. H. B. Crockett, N.V.B., at his 
quest, pensioned on full pay from 1st June 
subject to confirmation of the Hon. Court. 

July 1 — Lieut. B. Bailey to conduct duti«" 
ndj. to European and native details of artilifri 
Aden, from 29th April last, as a temp- a),rall » 
ment. 
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j fi Aiiderion, ft. E. Jacob, and R. T. Goodwin 
admitted on estab. and prom, to ensigns. 

July 3.— Cadets of Infantry G. B. Scott and Ed- 
mund Campbell admitted on estab. and prom, to 
enwgns (already posted to 17th N.I.). 

An order by Major Cracklow, dated Camp Suk- 
kur, 24th Feb. last, appointing Surg. Edwards to 
assume charge of medical stores, staff, and details 
until further orders, confirmed. 


Cadets of Infantry G. A. Lister and W. L. Cahu- 
gae admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign*. 


Capt. R. M. Hughes, 12th N.I., received 
of guards of subsidiary gaol at Tannah, 
Capt. Jackson, 23th N.I., on 3d June. 


charge 
, from 


July 16.— Lieut. Ayrton, Tegt. of artillery, to 
act as executive engineer at Alien, until arrival of 
Lieut. Curtis, of engineers, at that station ; date 
4th June. 


As a temporary arrangement, Mr. James S. Mac- 
intosh, m.d., appointed an acting assist, surgeon on 
this estab., and attached to Indian Navy. 

July 4,—Lieut. R. H. Mackintosh, 2d Gr.N.L, 
to be deputy assist, qu. master general, v. Ramsay 
promotw in the department. 

Lieut. W. VV. W. Humbley to be interpreter to 
H.M. 4th L.Drags., v. Halkett resigned. 

July 7.— Lieut. Mansergh to act as adj., anil 
Lieut. Staunton as qu. master to wing of ll.M. 6th 
Foot proceeding to Poona, under command of 
Major Pottinger. 

The services of Lieut. Andrews, 7th N.I., placed 
at disposal of Officiating Resident at Indore; dated 
Malwa, 11th June. 

Capt. Strong, 1st Europ. Regt., to act as field 
engineer at Karraek, and that officer to continue 
to act until relieved by Ens. W. A. Andeison, of 
same corps ; date 2<lth May. 

July 8 . — Cadets of Infantry II. E. Pattullo, H. 
N. Robertson, C. W. VValker, G. F. Duke, and 
W. Campbell admitted on estab., and ptoni, to 
ensigns. 

July 2d Hr. N.I. Ens. K. Locklcy tobelieut , 
v. Clarke killed in action; date of rank 13th May 
11140. 


Capt. H. Hart, 6th N.I., permitted to resign 
Hon. Company's service, from 20th June last. 

July 17.— Assist. Surg. Chntterton, attached to 
Cuzerat irregular horse, placed ut disposal of Com- 
mander-in-('hicf. 

Mr. Elijah Impey appointed an acting assist, 
suigcon on this estab., as a temporary measuie, 
and attached to Indian N av y. 

The following orders confirmed An order by 
Lieut. Col. Spiller, dated 11th May last, appoint- 
ing Lieut. Bowen to act as qu. master, and Capt. 
Wilson to perform duties of interpreter to 2(Stli 
N.I , until further orders — An order by Lieut. 
Col. Hughes, c it., dated Camp Karraek, 22d May 
last, directing Lieut Wluttard, of 13th N.I., to 
receive charge of staff officer’s duties from Capt. 
Earle until arrival of Lieut. Jopp at the station. 

Mr. Ruhard Woosnam admitted as an assist, 
surgeon on this estab., from 2()tli June, the date 
of his amval at Aden, 

The following order confirmed A11 order by 
Lieut. Col. A. Malison, r.n., dated 14th April last, 
dnei ting Lieut. Woosnam to lake duige of .ulju. 
taut’s office of Golimdau/e Bat. from Lieut. J. s. 
Unwin, until further outers. 


24 th N.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) II. N. Ramsay to 
be capt., and Ens. G. Stack to be lieut., in sm. to 
Rurackdcc. ; date of rank lfflhDer. 163!).— Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) A. Shcpheard to be i apt , and Ens 
Vv. Baliingall to be lieut., 111 sue. to Earle ill owned ; 
lltth June 1640. 

The undermentioned officers ranked fmm dates 
specified, and posted to regiments as follows:— 

2d-Lleut. |J. 1 1 til, v. Western dec., regimental 
rank 4th June 1640, army rank Litlido., appoint- 
ed to corps of engineers. 

2d- Lieut. H. Wood, v. Walker dec., regimental 
rank 10th June 1)140, army rank 13th do., appoint- 
ed to eorps of engineers. 

Cornet J. L. Aitken, v, Whitmore dee., regimen- 
tal rank 17th June 1040, aimy rank 20th Feb. 1640, 
appointed to 3d L.C. 

Ens. W. Montrion, v. Stack prom., regimental 
rank 2d May 1640, army lank loth Dei. 1630, ap- 
pointed to 24th N.I. 


Ens. J. H. Champion, v. Baliingall prom., regi- 
mental rank 18!h June ]))}(), aimy lank loth Dec. 
1&3!), appointed to 24th N 1. 

Ens. J. S. Oliphant, v. Lockley prom., reginien- 
t*l rank 16th June 1640, army rank loth Dec. lfljp, 
appointed to 2d Gr.N.I, 

Ens. W, F. Anderson, v. Stanley dec., regimen- 
tal rank I8th June 1840, army rank 11th do., ap- 
pointed to 11th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. T. S. Cahill, m.o., to be surgeon, 
v. Davis drowned ; date of rank 18th June 1840. 


W— Cadet of Artillery It. 11. Brett ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to 2il-licut. 

C*! et * Infantry J. H. Champion and J. A. 
wood admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

burgeon Black, at present doing duty on 
.i.-v: l ) * ace( I at disposal of Coinman- 

nf 1 , f or military duty ashore, from date 
of arrival of that vessel at Aden. 

to'nr / iJi«r" Capt * , R * sh °fttcde directed to repair 
10 presidency on duty. 

Lif^n,i!.lr~ Ijieut ‘. K - Wedderbum, 2d regt. 
der-ln nfuV ^P° lntc d aid-de-camp to Cominan- 
aer-in-Chlef, from 8th July. 

corns* r ^ Gooil fellow, of engineer 

Ca t , p ^l comman ding engineer at Aden, 
date as of en #hieer corps, to offi- 

GoodfeUoSil? on R ineer at Poona, during Capt. 
Br p W 8tern I )0rar y absence on field service. 

.^wquhargon, of artillery, to act as 
V Admednuggur, tUl further 


Head (jumtos und Adj. (Jennnl\ OJfuv, Jinx- 
26, 11140. — Assist. Surg. John Fraser diiccted to 
assume incdn ,il i liaige of 12th N.I., v. Surg. Boyd 
lemoved to Marine Battalion. 

June 27 . — The following ordeis confirmed : — An 
order hy Lieut Col. A. Manson, 1 11., dated \h- 
mcdiiuggur 13th Feb. 1)130, directing Surg. Ander- 
son, of Golundauzc Bat., to afford medical aid to 
del iilnnent of Madras Nrtillory/lrom Assisf.jsurg. 
Bal Iota’s del >ai tine until further orders.— An order 
by same officer, dated Jltli May 188!), directing 
Assist. Surg. St raker to assume medical charge of 
1st bat. artillery and Golundau/c, from date of l)r. 
Anderson’s departure until arrival of Surg. Mont- 
gomery at that station. 

June 2!).— Capt. More, 24th N.I., to receive 
tliaige of iletails of that regt. at present attached 
to Marine Battalion. 

June 30. — The following orders confirmed : — Alt 
order by Col F. Roouie, dated Asscerghur 21st 
April 1830, directing Assist. Suig. Evans, 2<lth Ma- 
dras N.I., to afford medical aid to garrison, and 
prisoners (unfilled in gaol at that station until fur- 
ther orders —An order hy Maj, Gen. Willis, iom- 
manduig N.I). of Army, dated 3th June, direi ting 
Assist. Surg. Keith to assume medical charge of 
artillery, the !*th and 11th regts. N.I., until fur- 
ther oiders. 

July 2.— The undermentioned officers (lately ad- 
mitted to service), to do duty with regiments spe- 
cified, and directed to join Ensigns J. G. Millar, 
S. Lowry, and .1. A. Anderton, with 12th N.I. ; 
(}. J. Young and W. A. Neale, l!lth do.; II. E. 
Jacob amt R. T. Goodwin, 23th do. 

July 3.— Ens. Manson, 4th N.I., attached to do 
duty with 1st bat. artillery, at Ahmednuggui, until 
season will admit of his joining his regiment at 
BarocU 

July 4.— Ens. E. Campbell (lately admitted to 
service) attached to do duty with 16th N.I., until 
further orders, and directed to join. 

July 7 .— The following orders confirmed An 
older by Brigadier Morgan, dated Malllgaum 27th 
June, directing Surg. Graham, 13th regt. N.I., to 
afford medical aid to detachment of Golundauzeat 
that station —An order by Lieut. Col. Hughes, 
r.11., dated Camp Karraek 27th May last, direct- 
ing Assist. Surg. Behan, Kith N.I., to receive me- 
dical charge or staff’ and native details from Surg. 
Davis, and Assist. Surg. Fraser medical charge of 
detachment 1st Bombay Europ. Regt. and foot 
artillery there stationed.— An order by same officer, 
dated Camp Karraek, 17th June last, directing 
Assist. Surg. Behan, 16th N.L, to receive medical 
charge of detachment 1st Bombay Europ. Regt. 
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and foot artillery from Assist. Stir#. Fraser from 
18th June until further orders.— An order by Lieut. 
Col. D. Capon, commanding the troops at Aden; 
dated 19th June last, directing Aisist. Surg. Hos- 
ken to receive medical charge of 10th N. 1. from 
Assist. Surg. Purnell, and Assist. Surg.Woosnam 
to receive medical charge of right wing 10th N.I. 
and native details, from Assist, burg. Hosken. 

July 7-— Assist. Surg. Cramond posted to 4th 
troop horse artillery from 3d Feb. last. 

July 9.— The undermentioned officers (lately ad- 
mitted to service), to do duty with regiments spe- 
cified, and directed to join Ensigns W.Campbell, 
H, E. l’attullo, 11. N. Robertson, andG.F. Duke, 
with 21st N.I, ; C. W. Walker, with 25th do. 

July 11. —Lieut. Mackintosh, deputy assist, qu. 
master general, to do duty in Quarter Master Ge- 
neral's Office at presidency, until further orders. 

July 13.— Assist. Surg. it. Hosken attached to 
wing of 10th N.I. at Aden. 

July 14.— Assist. Surg. Black attached to 10th 
N.L. for purpose of assuming temporary medical 
charge of that corps. 

July 16. — Ensign# G. A. Lister and W. L. Cahu- 
sftc (lately admitted to service), attached to do 
duty with 8th N.I., until further orders, and di- 
rected to join. 

Lieut. Col. C. D. Canon removed from 10th to 
11th N.I., and Lieut. Col. G. J. Wilson from 11th 
to 10th do. 

Lieut. Col. G. J. Wilson appointed to command 
of troops at Aden, and to proceed to join as early 
a* practicable. 

Assist. Surg. Black to assume medical charge of 
detachment of M.M. f»th regt. proceeding to Aden 
in steamer Sesofti is. 

July 17.— Ens. P. A. C. Kano (lately admitted to 
service) attached to do duty with 24th N.I., until 
further orders, and directed to join. 


Tietumnl to duty , from Europe.— June 23. Lieut. 
R. J. Woodward, 1st European regt.— July 3. (’apt. 
(!. Benbow, 15th N.L; Lieut. H. II. Combe, 1st 
L.(\ ; Assist. Surg. J. Fraser.— 8. Rrev. (’apt. II. 
N. Ramsay, 24th N.L; Lieut. II. Dent, 5tn N.I. 
—10. Capt. P. Sanderson, 15th N.L— 14. Lieut. A. 
Robertson, 10th N.I. 


FURLOUGH*. 

To Europe.— July 1. Lieut. C. F. Sorell, 17th 
N.L, for health. 

To remain in Cabool.— July 0. L. W. Hart, 22d 
N.L, from 1st July to 1st Feb. 1841, for benefit of 
his health. 

To New South Wales.— Ju ne27. Capt. F. N. B. 
Tucker, 2d Europ. Regt., for two years, for 
health — July 7. Cant. W. Macan, 0th N.I,, for 
two years, for health. 

To visit Bagdad.— July 8. Mr. T. Mackenzie, 
civil surgeon to residency 111 Persian Gulf, leave 
from 18th May to 15th July, on private affairs. 

To Neilghernes.— June 27- Lieut. F. Fenwick, 
10th N. I., in extension, until 31st July. 

To Bombay.— June 20, Lieut. A. Price and Ens. 
W. G. C. Hughes, 4th N.I., from 5th June to 15th 
Oct/ on private affairs —July 4. Lieut. F. Jack- 
sun, 24th N.I,, from 4th to 2ftlh July, on private 
aftbirs.— Capt G. Wilson, 20th N.I., from 3d to 
31st July, on med. cert. 

To Kwracheo and Presidency.— July 2. Lieut. 
J. C. Bate, deputy assist, com. gen. Upper Scinde, 
until Dec. next, tor health. 

To Poona.— June 20. Capt F. Williams, 2d Gr. 
N.I,, from 24th June to 18th Oct., to remain, on 
private affairs. 

To the Deccan.— July 6. Lieut. Col. J, G. Grif- 
fith, commandant of artillery, from 1st to 31st 
July,— 11. Brev. Capt. S. Parr, sub-assist, com. 
general, to remain until 31st July, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Juno 10, 1840. — 1 The following temporary ap- 
pointments and arrangements by Superintendent 
of Indian Navy confirmed ;— Mr. 11. Williams to be 
aetlhg clerk of H.C. brig Euphratet, from 9th May 
last— Lieut. Campbell, of the Clim to perform 
duties of mate of that vessel from 10th May last. 


—Commodore Brueks, commanding squadron », 
Persian Gulf, to resume duties of his station.- 
Commander Saunders to assume temporary com 
mand of the Clive, from 1st June.— Mr. Omnun 
ney to he clerk in eharge of the Cleopatia, fiom 1st 
do.— Mr. Connelly, from the Cleopatra, to be act 
ing clerk of the Clive, from 1st do.— -Lieut. Oder 
from the Hastings, to command the Taptce bn..’ 
from 1st do.— Lieut. Webb to assume tempoiarv 
command of the Cleopatra, from 1st do. J 

June 20.— The Port and Marine Surgeon 1*.^,, 
unlit from illness to perform duties ofhls situation" 
and* there being no unemployed medical office 
available, the following arrangement made.— Assist 
Surg. Barrington to perform duties of port ami 
marine surgeon at Cnlaba.— Assist. Surg. Deas i 0 
perform duties afloat.— Assist. Surg. Ryan to p lM . 
form duties on Island of Bombay. 

June 23.— George Simpson, Esq., Indian nav.il 
storekeeper, lesumed eharge of his oifice on I8U1 
June. 

June 27.— Assist. Surg. J. Craig directed to per- 
form duties afloat of Port ami Marine Surgeon till 
fin ther orders, 111 place of Assist. Surg. Dues, pro- 
iccded to sea in the Vo tuna, 

Mr. Joseph bedley, volunteer for Indian Nav\, 
admitted into service from 14th June. 

(’apt. Moresby, and Lieuts. Mackenzie and ('rut- 
tendon, of Indian Navy, having arrived on I01I1 
June, pel mitted to return to their duties. 

The following volunteers foi Indian Navy ml- 
mitted into service.— Messrs. W. M. Pengelly, It 
F. Jcrniyn, J. L. Stevens, and .las. Hamilton. 

July 2.— Mr. Patrick Taylor, a volunteer for 
Indian Navy, admitted to servke. 

Mr. It. K. Fallon, senior captain’s clerk, pro 
motedtorauk of purser, v. Robinson retired. 

Mr. J. T. Darke, senior acting clerk, confirmed 
as captain’s clerk, v. Fallon prom. 

July 3— Acting Assist, bio g. James S. Mackin- 
tosh, M.i>., appointed to do duty lnlndlm Now- 

July 8. — Assist, buig J. Murray appointed to 
act as pent and marine surgeon till further okIcn 
or till period fixed for fits ic joining his station at 
Mahablcshwar. 

July 10 — Assist, Surg. Black, at present dom" 
duty on bon id the V,ns tns, placid at disposal u! 
Coinniancler-in-Chief for military duty ashoic, 
from date ofaniv.il of that vessel at Aden, and 
Acting Assist, Surg Macintosh to proceed in tin* 
Scsostrie, and assume medical charge of the vcsm 1 
when Assist. Surg. Black leaves her. 

July 14.— Mr. William Boyce, purser of Indian 
Navy, arrived on hoard the Euphrates on 3d Juli 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 20. Futtay Halumon, from Mocha.— 2‘t 
Tartai, from London.— 29. Calcutta, trom Liver 
pool; (Juinten 1 .pitch, from Greenock.— Ji i.v - 
Colombo, from Suez, Juddah, Mocha, and Aden, 
Diongan, from Kharrack.— 3. Euphmta, irmn 
London.— 0. Carnatic , from Mocha,—'/. Iff 
steamer Victoitu, from Muscat; Fatlnl Cuumn 
from Mocha and Aden.— 8. H.C’, steamer He/ mu*, 
from Suez and Aden (with overland mail of Jdi 
June); Soabrow, returned lrom t>ca.— 10. l«h»v’ 
Neirnll, returned from sea.— J2. Faz>l Cun "in 
from Juddah and Mocha.— 13. Atcel Unlumin 
fiom China, Singapore, and Anjer.— 15. M”. 
lrom South Australia, King George’s Sound, and 
Western Australia.— 10. Westmoreland, from New- 
castle; Caledonia, from China and Singapore 
Mary Gordon, from China and Anjer.— 18. 

iron steamer Satellite, from Panwell 22. Ibrntm 

from Bcneoolcn. 

Departures, 

Junk2G. James Pnttison, for London.— 27 h*' 
glis, for London; hand Clark, for Calcutta.-- 
Shah AUum, for Madras and Calcutta. -38 Willc"" 
Sharpies, for Liverpool.— Jiilv 1. H.C. bng ll , 
war Taptce, for Aden; Oriental, for Calcutta/—- 
Sir Ha bert Compton, for Singapore and Cbm 1 , 
Mur, for Singapore.— 3. Lintin, for Liverpool ' 
4. West Indian, for Mauritius.— 14. Colombo, m 
Ceylon ami Isle of France. -16. H.C. Iron stint'" 
Satellite, for Panwell— 17- Cleveland, for J' l '‘ 
pool,— 18. Benmlen, for N.S. Wales.— 19. WW 
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Turner, fof Calcutta; Lowjee Family, for Aden 
(with troops) ; Cannon, for Liverpool ; Catherine, 
for Madras and Calcutta ; H.C. steamer Scsostris, 
for Aden (with troops).— fil. Quinten Jjoitch, for 
Calcutta.— 23. H.C. steamer Cleopatra, for Persian 
tiulf (with overland mail for England). 


Arrivals of Passengers. 

Pe> Colombo, from Suez, Mocha, Aden, &c. 
Mrs. Hart; Mr. Hart, Bombay civil service; Col. 
McPherson, M.A.; Paymaster Pierse, H.M. lfith 
regt.; Mr. Ross, M.C.S.; Mr. Buckton, C.C.S.; 
(’apt. Saunderson, B.A. ; Mr. Champion, Bom- 
bay cadet; Mr. Brett, do. do.; Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Roussac; Mr. Hardy; Mr. Myers; Mr. Casella; 
Ur. Le Fevre; Mr. Watson; 2 Catholic clergy- 
men ; 3 European invalids ; 9 natives ; H do. ser- 
vants Embarked at Aden : Col. and Mrs. Canon ; 

Mrs. Malcolmson and 2 children; Dr. Purnell; i 
European and 13 native servants. 

Per Drongan, from Kharrack: Major J. P. 
Cumming, Bombay European Regt, ; Lieut. .1 W. 
\V. Whittard; Lieut. H. Heyman; Assist. .Surg. 
I), Fraser, lfith N.I.; IDO men, 2 women, 30 fol- 
lowers, and 24 men of Marine Battalion 
Per H.C. steamer lleronicc, from ‘me r. and Aden : 
Mr. IUvct; Mr. Wedderbum; Mr. More; Mr. 
Jones ; Mr. Blenkm ; Colonel de Lima and nephew ; 
Major Catheart; Lieut. Orrock; Lieut. Rigby; 
laeut. Prendergast ; 1 European and 2 native sol- 
diers. 

Per John, from Australia : Mr. Leith; Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

Per Caledotiia, from China: Mr. Ash burn ; 7 
Parsees. 

Departures of Passengers. 

Per David Clark, for Calcutta: Mr. Campliell ; 
Em. J. (’. Scott, Kith regt. ; Ens. G. C. Stapylton, 
13th regt-; Dr. Burnes; 103 men, 1 woman, 2 
children, and 2 convicts. 

Per Shah Alluni, for Madras and Calcutta: C'apt. 
Wildridge; Lieut. Crawley, 15th Hussars; It. 
Walkinshaw, Esq. ; C. M. Stuart, Esc;. ; 23 natives. 

Per Colombo, for (’ey Ion and Isle of France: 
Mrs. Knight; Messrs. Knight, Buckton, Hardy, 
Dunbar, and Watson. 

Per lieneoolen, for N.S.Wales: (’apt. Macan ; 
(’apt. Tucker; Mr. Carr; John Livery; 3 servants. 

Per Catherine, for Madras and Calcutta: Miss 
Lewis; Messrs. Barrow, Cooper, Perkins, Ryder, 
Ross, Cappello, Tower, and Blcmner. 

Per Quinten Loiteh, for Calcutta; Capt. Por- 
teen. 


duly 3. The lady of the Rev. S. F. Pemberton, 
chaplain at Doesa, of a daughter. 

5 At Balimer, the lady of Lieut. Blenktas, 6th 
N.I., of a son. 

6. Lady Awdry, of a son. 

— At Colahali, the lady of Lieut. W. T. Bovd, 
23d regt., of a son. 1 ’ 

7. At Broach, the lady of J. Peart, Esq., civil 

surgeon, of a son. 1 ’ 

12. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of (’nut. T. M. 
B. Turner, engineers, of a daughter. 

19. At Colabah, the Indy of Lieut. Webb, In- 
dian Navy, ot a son. 


makriagfs. 

Juno 22. At Ahmedabad, Mr. E. C. Walkim, 
moonsifl of Ahmedalmd, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Mr. T. [look, deputy assist, commis- 
sary of ordnance. 

23. At Colabah, Capt. D. MacGregor, late of the 
ship Hannah, to Anne Evelina, eldest daughter ot 
Mr. John Simpson Lawless, mint storekeeper 

29. At Bombay, Mr. J. VV. Johnston, of ihe 
master attendant's department, to Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. James Johnston, of Cnrlisle, 
county of Cumberland. 

T At Bombay, Mi, Robert Maidinent, to Helen, 
relict of the late Mr. J. W, Ward, inn-keeper at 
Pan web. 


UVATHS. 

dune 5. At Calicut, John Fell, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, m the 71st year of his age. 

It. At Ahmedabad, Ens Stanley, lull regt. N.l. 

1». In (he wreck of tile Lout William Ikntuuk, 
Mary, witeofCapl. J. A. Eckford, 19th N.l., m 
the 26th year ol her age. 

— In the wreck of the l*rrt William Jlentinek, 
Julia Catherine, second daughter of Capt. James 
Balfour Boliertson, B.N. 

— In the wreck of the Lord William Ilentintk, 
Charles Si uart MaiPherson, eldest son of Lady 
Barton, Montague Square, London. 

— In the wrei k or the Lord William Bmtinrk, 
Surg. (h H. Davis, of the medical establishment-! 

21. At Ahmednuggur, Tbomas Compton, son of 
Capt. T. M. Blois Turner, engineers, aged 3 years. 

23. At Bombay, Frnmjee Pestonjee, Esq., n well- 
known I ’ai see merchant, aged 42. 

— At Pootiah, Robert Hornes, son of Lieut. Col. 
Marshall, aged 13 months. 

24. John Anderson, Esq., of the firm of Messrs 
Gibb, Miller, and Co. 

July (J. At Deesa, Capt. Moore, paymaster of the 
2d or Queen's Royals. 

9. In the Fort, Mrs. Mary Hurst, aged 22. 


Freight (July 10)— Rather scarce. To London 
engagements have been made at £3. llis., and to 
Liverpool at £3. 5s., which we quote as the cur- 
rent rates. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTJIS. 

May 29. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. F. Wil 
bams, 2d Gr.N.I., of a daughter. 

June 13. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of II. W 
Brett, Esq., horse brigade, of a daughter. 

*"• At Poonah, the wife of Mr. Walpole, roa< 
and tank department, of a son. 

19. At Bclgaum, the lady of E. H. Townsend 
^ s q., C.S., of a son. 

, ~ ,/K Mhow, the lady of Lieut. W. II. Godfrey 
17 ( th N.L, of a son. 

20. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Ilenr; 
““hard*. 3d N.I., of a still-born son. 

At the Factory at Vingorla, the wife of Ri 
cl, *td Spooner, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

22. Ihelady of Hugh Gibb, Esq., medical csta- 
blishment, of a son. 

At Ahmedabad, the lady of Lieut. S. Turn 
“ f; r . e 8t< artillery, of a daughter. 

.Tannah, the lady of G. H. Pitt, Esq., 
civd service, of a daughter. 

J /t Poona, the lady of J.Vlbart, Esq., B.C.S., 
or a daughter. 

* 0au^ftu“ Iuh Fort , lh « Wife of Mr. M. DIm.oi 


dTcplon. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

June 19. II. Wright, Esq., to be treasurer and 
commissioner of stamps, v. the Hon. W. Gren- 
ville, Esq., resigned. 

C R. Buber, EBq., to be government agent for 
Western Province, v. W. Gisborne, Esq., dec. 

P. E. Wodehouse, Esq., to lie district judge of 
District Court of Kandy South, v. H. Wright, Esq. 

W. C. Gibson, Ksu., to be assistant colonial se- 
cretary, v. P. E. Wooehouse, Esq. 

F. Price, Esq., to be district judge of District 
Court of Colombo, No. 6, ami assistant in haflta- 
gam to government agent for .Southern Provinces, 
v. W. Moir, Esq., resigned. 

W. Morris, Esq., to be assistant in the Seven 
Kories to government agent for Western Provinces, 
v. F. Price, Esq. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Fletcher, Ceylon Rifle ltegt., to be 
commandant of Kandy, v, Lieut. Col. Peddic, 
90th L.Inf., deceased. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals Colombo,— June 19. City of Aberdeen, 
from London.— 27. Agrippina , from London and 



jjJO Bcgider.—^gtifibrk) %c, Wet. 

dKaW. : " r '" 


Arrival at Point de Galle.-June 10. Rising Star, 
from Maldives (with crew of the French brig Clio, 
wrecked on 3d May). , ; 


H May 2$. At SWj^rwJre, Iteui. E. P. Gilbert, 
26th Camefonians, aped 80; eldest son of the Rev. 
J, E. Gilbert, Priory, Bodmin, Cornwall. 



BIRTHS. 

iuMl& IVtrs. Sansoni, of a daughter. 

25, Mr*. X H. PptqUr, of a son. 

2fl. At Katidy, the lady of D. C. P. De Sylva, 
Esq., late chief modliar of E.P., of a son. 


DEATHS. 

May 23. At Jaffna, Johanna, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam De Rooy, secretary of the District Court of 
the Wanny. _ „ „ . 

June 5. At Colombo, Mr. J. H. Potger. 

11. At Colombo, Don Simon do Mclho Wamger- 
koon, first modliar of the Governor’s gate, anil 
chief of the Chetties of Colombo. 

T3. At Colombo, of fever, A. W. Archer, Esq., 
of the firm of Messrs. Wilson, Archer, and Co., 
and Member of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, 

**25. At Colombo, the infant daughter of the Rev. 
S. O. Glenic, chaplain. 


Singapore, &r. 


Arrivals at Singapore. — April IS. Seymour, 
from Calcutta.— May 1. Indiana, and Eugle, both 
from Batavia; Patriot, fiom Calcutta— 2. I haute 
thiorye, from Calcuttn.-4. W. S Hamilton, from 
London and Penang.-5. Cot star, from Bombay ; 
Medusa, Victoria, and Columbine, all from ( al- 
cutta; Robert Spunkie, from Rangoon.— !>. H.( . 

steamer Madagascar, from Calcutta.— 10. D^wwir, 
and Indian Oak, both from Calcutta; H.M.S. 
Larne, from ditto; H.M.S. Wellesley, from sea— 
13. H.M.S. Algerine, from sea.— 14. Rustomjie Co- 
wnsjee, and John Adams, both from Madras.— 15. 
H.C. steamer Atalanta, from Bomliay, Ac.— 1(.. 
Isabella Robertson, from Calcutta ; John Knox.— 
17. Mermaid, from Calcutta; H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
from Ceylon.— 23. H.C. steamer Queen, from Cal- 
cutta; City of Adelaide, from Batavia.-27. H.M.S. 
Conway, from sea ; Kitty, from Calcutta ; J Royalist , 
from Samarang— 2t). Futtay Salnm, and Corinya 
Packet, both from Calcutta; William, from Syd- 
ney; Canton, from Batavia.— 21). Mai ion, from 
Calcutta (damaged) ; Chailes, from Antwerp.— 30. 
Mahomed Shaw, and William Wilson, both from 
Calcutta.— June 2. Eliza Ann, and Inez, ix>tn from 
Penang; Elizabeth Amslie, from Calcutta; Cathe- 
rine Cornelia, from Sourabaya, Luetic, from Ba- 
tavia.— 3. George Fyfe, and JMyton, both from Ba- 
tavia; Westb/ook, from Sydney. — II. Clifton, ftntn 
Bombay and Trinconaallee.— 9. Sophia, from Syd- 
ney ; Braemar, from Trmcomallcc. 

Departures from ditto.— April 30. H.M.S. Hip- 
nomenes, for Eastward— May G. Lima, for China. 
— & Peru, for Liverpool; Inez, for Penang.— 11. 
John Dugdak, for London.— 19. H.M.S. Alligator, 
fbr Macao (with despatches); Gunga, for N.s. 
Waldi— 22. Countess of Durham, for London.— 27. 
Zoutman, for Batavia— 29. Marquis of Hastings, 
for China; Sevmour, for Calcutta—30. ll.M.ships 
WelkilM/ (Commodore Bremer), Rattlesnake, 
QrUHer* and Algerine, all for China; H.C. steamer 
Atalanta, for China ; Rohomany, E> naad, Defiance, 
Indian Oak, Edmondstone, Sulimany, Blundell, 
l$abtHii<tiobet , t8on> Stalkart . Eagle* John Adams, 
Rustomies QttvaAeet Victoria , Medusa, and Mer- 
maid, transports, all for China.— 31. H.C. steamer 
Qiuwi. Rtr China j United States, for Boston.— 
Junel, H.C. steamer Madagascar, for China— 
% Uajnoody, for Penang.— 4. H.M.S. Gonway,(or 
China ; Futtay Salamiwilliam Wilson, Elizabeth 
Aintiic, and Tetuuserim , all for China. —ft. Coringa 
fiftpktt, for China.— 7« Caroline, for London. 

’’ ^rridals ra the Straits of Anjer.-June 10. H.M. 
shlt* Afe/«tt* (fc«ur Admiral felllot>, Blonde, Py- 
lades, and Modeste, all from the Cape, bound to 
China. 


CDitta* 

Arrivals,— Prey|ott| to May 13. Globe (at.), Syden, 
Ardaseer, Asie, Poppy, Akhbar, Valparaiso, Salva - 
dare, Manilla, and L uronia, allfrom Manilla ; %/, 
Sir Edward Ryan, Snipe, Antares, and Tarta > , dll 
from Calcutta; Thomas King, from N. S. Wales; 
Ann McKimm, and Patriota, Doth from Singapore; 
Charlotte, from Bombay. 

Departures .— April 27* Aden, (or London.— May 
2. Tvrer, for Greenock ; Termate, for Manilla .— !>. 
General Kyd, for London.— G. Eortescue, for Lon- 
don— 9. Asia, for London. 


irRauritiua. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals .— Previous to June 12. Reliance, Nau- 
tilus, Swallow, Tanjure, Iloyne, and Jane, all from 
London; Joseph Winter, from Liverpool ; Matte, 
Triton, and Isabella Thompson, all from Bordeaux ; 
Briton, and Samuel Baker, both from Cape ; Am- 
phitrite, from Nantes; Adolphe, from Havre; Ed- 
mat d, from Bourbon ; Stanislaus, from Marseilles ; 
Afnque, from Montevideo; Trois Freres, non 
Tamatave; Georgina, from New London. 

Dejmrtuies.- May 13. Charlotte, for Hobart 
Town— June 14. Tanjure, for Ceylon. 


Cape of <3oob 3l}opr. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. SERVICES 01' 
COLONEL SMITH. 

Extracts of General Orders, dated 
('ape Town, June 1, 1840. 

1. Her Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint Brevet Lieut. -Col. Abraham Jo- 
sias Cloete, K.H., deputy quarter-master 
general ot the lurccs seiving at the Cape 
ot Good Hope, v (’olonel II. J. Smith, 
C. lb, appointed adjutant-general to the 
Queen’s forces in India. 

2 . The General Commanding in Chic* 
has been pleased to appoint Lieut. Win 
Carruthers, 7otli regt., town major at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to succeed Lieut.- 
Col. Cloete. 

In consequence of the promotion ol 
Colonel Smith to he adjutant-general to 
the army in India, the Commander- m- 
Chief takes this opportunity to express 
his high approbation of that officer’s ser- 
vices, during his residence in this colony, 
and he feels confident the officers and 
soldiers of this command will he highly 
gratified by so distinguished a mark ot 
her Majesty’s favour and approbation 
being bestowed on an officer ot such long 
and gallant services in nearly every Pj«| 
of tile British domifiions. As one of *\ 1S 
companions, and as an old comrade 
arms, thfe Major-General bffefs Colone 
Sffiith his warmest CbngratUlations, anu 
Wt’Wfthes, fbr his health and happiness. 



The orders of, the garrison of Cape 
Town* and of the K uar(ls and sentries, 
&C.,* 8 established by Colonel Smith, are 
to be considered standing orders for this 
garrison, and will l*e strictly observed 
accordingly. 

5. LieUt.-Coh .Chambers, command- 
ing 25th regt., is appointed commandant 
of Cape Town and Castle, during the ab- 
sence of Col. Lewis, C. B. (on duty to 
the frontier). 


m 

„ • am{ &W Packet, all ftoiia Tab!? Bay; 

H.M.S, Acorn, from Simon’s Bay. • 


8HH'P1NC» 

Arrivals in Table Bay, — Previous to July 0. 
Emma, Mann, Emma, Watts, Appi entice, Mauri- 
tian, Vclox, and Gilbert Munro, all from London ; 
Ncmisis, steam brig, from Portsmouth and Ma- 
deira; Fortfirhl, from Whitehaven; Caledonia, 
Volunteer, Majestic, ami Premier, all from Liver- 
pool ; Aitemise, from (rotten burg; Lively, Zephyr, 
and James Gibson, all from Amsterdam ; Thomas 
Metcalfe, from Newcastle and Plymouth; Mary 
Ann, Favourite, and Hire?/, all from Rio de Janei- 
ro; Hero, from Dreede River; Howard, from 
Port an Prince ; Africane., from Mossel Bay ; Vi- 
biha, from St. Helena; Re yen t Packet, from Al- 
goa Bay ; Emerald, from Porto Rico; Wa\dule, 
from St. Domingo. 


BIRTHS. 

March 22. At Wynberg, the lady of Wm. Jack- 
son, Esq., 8th B.L.C., of a daughter. 

MayZ. The lady of Lieut. Col. W. D. Robert- 
son, Bombay army, of a daughter (since dead). 

10. At Alphen, the lady of H. 0. Dreyer, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

29. Mrs. R. A. Zeederberg, jun., of a son. 

June 2. At Worcester, the lady of Mr. J. A. 
Munnick, of a daughter. 

Lately. The lady of Capt. John Welchman, 
Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of a daughter (since 
dead). 


MARRIAGES. 

May 13. Mr. Edward Nelson, oldest son of Thos. 
Nelson, Esq., of Graham’s Town, to Loveday Ann 
Amelia, eldest daughter of William Cock, Esq., of 
the samenlare. 

18 At Cape Town, Hercules Tennant, Esq., to 
M lss Hermina (Jcertruida Johanna Buyskea. 

June 2. At the Cape, Capt. James Briggs, Ma- 
dras N I., to Catherine Margaret, daughter of the 
la'e Robert Graham, Esq., of Kintry, N.B. 


Departures from ditto. — Previous to July !). 
David Scott, and iMrkins, both for Madras and 
Calcutta; Nine, for Calcutta $ Emma, Mann, for 
Ceylon; Frankland, for Padang ; Artemise, and 
Sarah Scott, both for Batavia ; Liyowei , for Breedc 
River; Cape Packet, Conch, Loui.su, Africane, and 
Emma, Watts, all from Algoa Bay ; hcstral. Four- 
teen, and Dream, all for Mauritius; Hero, for Mos- 
sel Bay; Mayuasha, for V.D. Land; Maw Atari, 
lor Simon’s Bay. 


Anivaht In Simon’s Bay —May 13. H.M.S. Cio- 

cm, from a cruize 31. H.M.S. Wizard, fVom Rio 

de Janeiro.— June 7. Tuetadoi (a detained Portu- 
guese slaver), from Rio de Janeiro; Countess of 
Dunmoic, from St. Domingo and Jamaica.— 9. 
Counei, steamer, from London. — July 4. Lady 
Clarke, from London. 

Departures from ditto.— May 28. H.M.S. Fan 
tome, for West Coast.— June 4. H.M.S. Curlew - 
for Algoa Bay.— 10. Tsabella, for Sydney. — 14., 
H.M.S. Acorn, for Mauritius.— 18. Lloyds, for 
Table Bay,— July 1. Courtci, for Adelaide. 


DEATHS. 

Manh 31. At Cape Town, John Charles, son of 
J. W Woodcock, Esq., Bombay C.S., aged seven 
months. 

Apnl 8. Thomas Kift Deane, Esq., aged 49. 

24. At Simon’s Town, Mmy, wife of U, F. Bal- 
aton, Esq., of H.M. naval establishment, aged 02. 

May l. 1 ). Miss E. S. Anson, aged 14. 

19. Mis. Sarah Ben field, aged 30. 

20. Mr. William James Heed, aged 42. 

— Frances, wife of Mr. Richard Lamg. 

22. Elir ibeth Anne, wife of R. H. Scott, Esq., 
Bengal < iviI soruee, aged 24. 

30. At Leeuwcnhoi, aged 2(1, Elizalieth, wife of 
John Fairbairii, Esq., and daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Philip. 

June 18. At Double Duft, Fish River, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Henry Warner, of the commissariat 
department, aged 50, 

23. Mr. John Higgs, of the civil engineer depart- 
ment, aged 34. 

iMtclu. Near Port Natal, the famous Zoolah 
chief Dingaan. 


Uodtecript. 


pown to the latest moment, no antlien- 
tic intelligence from China hud been re- 
ceived later than is given in a preceding 
page. 

Advices from Persia to the 15th Au- 
gust state that the Shah was recruiting 
bia army at Ramadan, with a view ot 
indrcbiiig Hgainst the Turkish provinces. 
An earthquake, has done much damage in 
W southwestern part of Persia. 

Papers to a somewhat later date have 
arrived from the Cape pf ,Goo<J Rope; 
b u t they add little that is new. ' 

.■ The, Qovernoif pf ^pw [Zc^pnd’ lifts 
two prpcIamatioitSv By these dp- 
^bmepts, every part pf Ahejsjapds of 


New Zealand, extending from 34*° 30' 
north, to 4-7° lfK south latitude, and be- 
tween 165° 5' to 179° east longitude, is 
declared British territory, and subject to 
the Queen’s authority. Governor Hob- 
son was on the point of sending his colo- 
nial secretary, with a police magistrate 
and thirty soldiers, to the Compands 
settlement at Port Nicholson, to the prin- 
cipal town of which his Excellent lirnl 
given the name of “ Durham.” JEarly in 
3Jay, the settlers were going on most 
prosperously ; and were, to use bis own 
words, “quite inundated with stock, both 
cattle and sheep, from New South Wales. ” 



.) )«. 

EAST-INDIA HOUSE 


Ea*t‘Indi& House, Sept. 23. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tor of East- India Stock was this day 
hdd/irt pursuance of the terms of the 
Charter, at the Company’s House in 
Leaderihall Street. 

CONGRATULATORY ADDRESSES TO HER 
MAJESTY AW PRINCE ALBERT. 

The minutes of tlie last Court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (W. B. Bay ley, Esq.), 
said, he had to acquaint the proprietors, 
that the address of congratulation to the 
Queen on the occasion ol her providential 
escape from the atrocious attempt made 
upon the life ot her Majesty, agreed to at 
the General Court on the 17th ot June 
last, had been presented to her Majesty, 
at the levee at St. James’s Palace, on the 
1st of July, by the Deputy Chairman 
and himself, us a deputation from the 
East- India Company, and had been most 
graciously received by her Majesty. The 
address of congratulation to Prince Al- 
bert on the same occasion, agreed to at 
the General Court on the 17th of June, 
had also been presented to Ins Itoyul 
Highness at Buckingham Palace, and 
had been most graciously received by him. 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

The Chairman acquainted tlu* Court, 
that certain papers, which had been laid 
before Parliament since the last General 
Court, were now submitted to the pro- 
prietors, in conformity with the By-law, 
cap. i. sec. 3. 

The titles of the papers were read as 
follow . — 

Copy of a despatch from the Governor General 
of India to the Court of Directors, dated 17th 
November 1038: 

Extract, minute by the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General, dated 17th November 1030: 

Copy of a despatch from the Government of 
India, dated 2, r >th March 1039 : 

Of a resolution of the Hon. the President of the 
Council of India m Council, dated 11th March 
1830: 

Of a despatch from the Governor General to the 
Court of Directors, dated 23th Apnl 183!): 

Of a letter from T. H. Matfdock, Esq., officiating 
secretary to the Government of India, with tne 
Governor General, to J. P. Grant, Esq., officiating 
secr^tar^to the Government of India, dated I8tn 

of a totter froth ditto to ditto, dated 8th April 
1830J, ' , . ' 

Of a letter from J. P. Grant, Esq,, officiating 
secretary to 'the Government of India, to L. R, 
Reed, Esq.yacttng chief secretary to the Govern. 
menL q ( Bombay, dated 10th June 1839 : 

or a letter frpm J, P. Grant, Esq. &c, Ac. to H. 
Chnmier, Esq,, chief secretary to the Government 
of Kqrt st, George, dated 10th June 1839: 

. °£, a , despatch tram the Government of India to 
the CtWttior Directors, dated 12th June 1839 : 

O&mktter frtxn b. R. Reed, Esq., acting chief 
^cretary to the Government of Bomba jr, to T. H, 
Maddock, Esq-, officiating secretary to the Go- 


vernment of India, dated 4th January 1839 ; with 

indosures : 

Of a despatch from the Government of India to 
the Court of Directors, dated 10th December 1839: 

Of a despatch from the Court of Directors to the 
Government of India, dated 2d June 1840: 

Extract of a despatch from the Government of 
India in the Legislative Department, to the Court 
of Directors, dated 9th March 1840: 

Copy of a despatch from the Government of 
India fn the Legislative Department, to the Court 
of Directors, dated April 27, 1840: 

Of Act No. X. of 1840, respecting the abolition 

of certain pilgrim taxes. 

Copies of tnree petitions, dated the 9th day of 
December 1838, and the 3d day of June and the 
31st day of August 1039, from certain native Chris- 
tians of Tmmvelly to the Governor in Council of 
Madras, complaining of the levy of a poll tax on 
the persons, male and female, of their faith, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty, and of iesort 
to torture m the levy of the tax by the native o/h- 
cers of revenue and police : 

Of the proceedings of the Governor in Council, 
and of the Board of Revenue, on those complaints; 
and conies of the reports and statements made by 
the collecting magistrate of Tmmvelly and hissub- 
ordinate officers, on the petitions referred to them 
for Inquiry; together with the reply of the Court 
of Directors to the reference made to them on the 
subject of those petitions. 

Accounts respecting the annual territorial reve- 
nues and disbursements of the East-India Com- 
pany, for the years 1835-1!, 183<i-7, and 1837*8, with 
an estimate of the same for 1839-40. 

Resolutions of the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, being the warrants or instru- 
ments granting any salary, pension, or gratuity. 

Account of superannuations granted to servants 
of the East-India Company in England, since the 
last General Court, under the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. 

HAILEY BURY AND ADDISCOMBE- 

The Chairman acquainted the Couif, 
that, in conformity with the General 
Court’s resolution of the 7th of April 
andGth of July 1809, he now laid beiorc 
the proprietors certain returns relative to 
the Company's establishments at Hailcy- 
bury and Addiseombe. 

The papers comprised — 

An account of the proceedings of the open Com- 
mittee, at Hailcybury, on the 13th of Deci'ilibei 

1839, and 30th of June 1840. 

An«ecountof the number of students m Hailey* 
bury College from the 30th of June 1839 to the 
31st July 1840. 

A list of persons whose petitions had been agreed 
to, or leiccted, for entrance as students at Hailey* 
bury College, from Midsummer 1839 to Midsum 
mcr 1840. 

An account of tho expense of the Military .Se- 
minary at Addiseombe, from June 1839 to Jub 

1840. 

A list of the number of cadets whose petition'’ 
had been agreed to or rejected, for the same period. 

COLONIAL PASSENGERS* BILL. 

The Chairman stated, that, in confoi- 
mity with the resolution of the general 
Court, of the 17th June, the Company’s 
seal had been affixed to a petition to the 
Honourable the House of Commons 
against certain clauses in, a bill relating 
to the regulation of colonial pussengers, 
which petition was presented on the 
same evening by Mr. Hogg. Adverting 
to the general Court’s resolution of the 
bame &y, f«jr a petition to the Houw o. 
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Tnrds atrainst those clauses, as, on the 
motion for the third feading of the bill 
in the House of Commons, the clauses 
objected to had been withdrawn, the 
Court of Directors had, on the 24th of 
June, agreed to the following lesolution : 
__•« Resolved, that this Court is of opi- 
nion, that, under the circumstances of 
the case, it is unnecessary to present a 
petition to the House of Lords on the 
subject of the Colonial Passengers’ bill.” 
flic bill was read a third time, and passed 
on the 29th of June, the House of Lords 
having made no alteration with reference 
to the objectionable clauses. 

alleged grievances of native 
ciiiustians. 

The Chairman said, an hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Brown) had given notice that he 
would submit a motion to the Court, re- 
lative to “ The grievances complained of 
in petitions, dated the 3d June and 31st 
August 1839, transmitted to the Right 
lion, the Governor of Madras by 122 
heads of families of native Christians, 
natives of the province of Tinnevclly, and 
in former petitions presented to the Ma- 
dras government, and to collectors of the 
province of Tinoevelly.” That motion 
stood first for discussion ; but as the hon. 
proprietor who gave the notice was ab- 
sent, the motion must fall to the ground, 
or it might be brought forward at a future 
Court. 

Sir Charles Forbes suggested that, as 
the hon. proprietor who bad given notice 
of the motion was not present, it should 
he postponed till next Court day. He 
would, pro forma , give notice to that ef- 
fect. 

SECRET SERVICE MONE\ . 

Mr. Lewis (having been called upon 
by the chairman) rose, pursuant to notice, 
to propose a resolution relative to the 
disbursement of large sums of money, for 
secret service, by the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors, under the orders 
of the Board of Control. The learned 
proprietor observed, that, when this sub- 
ject was brought under the consideration 
of the general Court, in December last, 
iin hon. hart, moved — “ That there be 
laid before this Court an account, shewing 
the annual amount of disbursements 
made under the orders of the Secret Com- 
mittee of Directors, during the last ten 
years, up to the present time.” That 
resolution was modified, on the sugges- 
tion of an hon. director, by including the 
disbursements from the year 1782, and 
omitting the words “ up to the present 
time,” and in that form it was unani- 
mously agreed to by the Court. Jn con- 
he quence of the resolution thus unani- 
mously adopted, a return had been drawn 
U P on the 11 tb March, by the Company's 
secretary, 1 specifying the annual amount 
Asiat.Joum. N. S. Vot.33. No. 130. 


of disbursements made under the orders 
of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors from the year 1782 to the 30th 
of April 1839, comprising a period of 
fifty-seven years. From that document 
ho collected, that there were items of ex- 
penditure for secret service which must 
astonish them, especially as most of them 
had been greatly surprised when informed 
that as much as 53,030/. had been so spent 
in one year, 1838-9. Looking over that 
return, lie saw that much larger sums had 
been in former years expended under the 
same authority — namely, that of the se- 
cret committee ot the Board of Directors, 
on the requisition of the President of the 
Board of Control. Thus there appeared 
to have been disbursed, under the head 
of «eeict service money, in 17934, 
04,563/. 18s. Gd. ; in 1795-6, no less than 
130,187/. 0s Id.; and in 1790-7, 
01,519/. 5s. With these facts before 
him — with proof of these immense dis- 
bursements, tor which he confessed (hat 
he could sec no just reason— he thought 
that some steps ought to be immediately 
adopted to cheek and control so wasteful 
and extravagant an expenditure. The na- 
tives of India, from whom this money was 
taken, ought not to he burdened with 
such an enormous charge. It would he 
in the recollection ot the Com t, that, on a 
foimerday, a discussion of some length 
took place on this subject. In the 
course ot that discussion, several of the 
directors of the Fast- India Company 
delivered their sentiments in favour of 
an alteration ot the system, with respect 
to this enormous expenditure of money. 
One lion, director (Mr. Tucker), whom 
he then saw in his place, had given a 
stiong opinion on the subject, and no 
man better understood the constitution 
of the Company than the hon. director. 
He bad distinctly stated, that lie greatly 
doubted whether the President ot the 
Board of Control had the power to call 
on the Secret Committee to muke such 
disbursements ; and he added, that if the 
President possessed such a power, it was 
not right or proper that it should be con- 
tinued; since it was clearly unconstitu- 
tional to allow such large sums of money 
to be expended without the intervention 
of any cheek or control. Another hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Astell), whom he also 
saw in his place, and who was a member 
of the Secret Committee, stated, on the 
same occasion, that neither the Court of 
Directors nor the Secret Committee had 
any discretion in the matter, as they 
were obliged to follow and obey the or- 
ders of the Board of Control ; and he 
had farther said, that if a petition was 
proposed to Parliament, for the purpose 
of putting the system on a different, foot- 
ing, he would have no objection to sup- 
port it. 

(U) 
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Mr. Antell denied that he had made 
Euch a statement. 

Mr. Lewis .— -The lion. Director was 
represented to have said, that “ if lion, 
proprietors chose to present a petition to 
Parliament, for placing the committee on 
a different tooting— lor giving it a voice 
in the disbursement ol secret service mo- 
ney-lie would not object;” and, so fai- 
ns his (Mr. Lewis’s) recollection went, 
lie thought the statement was perfectly 
correct. A third lion. Director (Sir It. 
Campbell) had objected to placing so 
great and uncontrolled a power in the 
hands of the Board ol Control; and he 
(Mr. Lewis) thought that the lion Di- 
rector had stated, that when an attempt 
was made, in the Coin tot Directors, to 
limit, in some degree, the po\m ot the 
Board of Control, he had himself sup- 
ported it. Another lion. Dilector ((’apt. 
Shepherd) had also condemned the exist- 
ence ot this irresponsible and unconstitu- 
tional power ; and had expressed his rea- 
diness to petition Parliament lor the re- 
moval ot the evil. Now, utter these opi- 
nions thus recorded, and these taels thus 
stated, he should like to know whether 
those who lead deemed it necessary to 
agitate this subject would not have been 
guilty of a neglect of their duty it they 
had weakly refuiitied Irom bringing it tor- 
ward again, in order that a petition might 
he introduced to Parliament toi the pur- 
pose ol altering the existing system, winch 
was in every respect most objectionable. 

• It was with that view that he brought the 
present motion before the Court. The 
resolution which lie meant to propose 
embraced two propositions. It set forth, 
in the first place “ That* adverting to the 
unusually large disbursements made from 
the funds of the East-lndm Company 
during the last two years, amounting to 
the sum of .£115,750, and to the proceed- 
ings of a former Court oil this important 
subject, this Comt is of opinion that the 
legislature could not have intended to 
invest the Secret Committee, under the 
direction of the President ot the Board 
of Control, with the unconstitutional 
power of disbursing such funds to an un- 
limited extent, and that such disburse- 
ments ought to he subject to the appiov.d 
of the Court ot Directors;” and, as a 
consequence ol that proposition, it, in the 
second place, pointed out the course which 
it appeared expedient, under the circum- 
stances, to adopt, in these terms— “ This 
Court, therefore, recommends the Court 
of Directors to adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to ascertain the state of 
the Ihw on this important question, with 
the view of petitioning Parliament to de- 
fine such power, anil to place it under 
constitutional control.” Now', with regard 
to the first of these propositions, as to 
the nature of the power which legally he* 
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longed to the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, he apprehended 
that the power amounted merely to this, 
namely, that the President of the Board 
of Control might Cause despatches rela- 
tive to negotiations with native states re- 
specting peace or war, or on any other 
political subject, to be sent out ; but that 
having done so, the expense attending the 
object sought to be accomplished became, 
with respect to the East-India Company, 
a money question, to he decided by the 
Court of Directors as the executive and 
governing body of that Company. What 
he therefore contended tor was this, that 
the power which was now wielded by the 
IVsident of the Board of Control— the 
power of directing the disbursement ol 
large sums of money without any check 
or control on the part of the East-Imlu 
Company— was a power which he bail no 
legal right to assume or to exercise. lie 
had, on a burner occasion, stated his iea- 
c ons, at length, for advocating that view 
of the subject, and it was not, thereloro, his 
intention togo into the same minutin' of de- 
tail at present. Tie should, therefore, onl) 
refer briefly to the statutes which bore 
on the sublet. The Board of Control 
was established by the act of the 21>th Geo. 
Ill, cap. 25, s. (i ; audit they looked to the 
pioviMOtis of that statute— and they must 
he guided by it and one or two subsequent 
acts ot Pail lament— Oil them alone they 
must rely— they would find that no such 
power was contemplated by the legisla- 
ture, in passing those acts, as that which 
the Board of Control now exorcised No 
initiative power was given by the legisla- 
ture to the Board of Control. What 
were the terms made use of in the 21tli 
of George 111., under which this boaul 
was formed, and by which its powem 
were defined i The clause ran thus - 
“ And he it further enacted, that the 
said hoard shall he fully authorized ami 
empowered to superintend, direct, ami 
control, all acts, operations, and concerns 
winch in anywise relate to the civil or 
military government or revenues ot the 
British territorial possessions in the East- 
Indies." Then there were two other 
acts ot Parliament which bore upon tlm 
subject, the ‘13d George III., cap. 52 , 
and the 2d and 3d William IV., cap. Hi, 
and if they looked to these statutes, they 
would find that the power of the Hoard 
of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
were there defined as they had been pre- 
viously defined in the 24-th of George II f 
Therefore, he contended that the po' v(M 
ot the hoard was only a power of supci- 
vision, and that the power of dealing 
with the revenue of India was vested m 
the Court of Directors, as representing 
the East-India Company. If this wei (> 
so, and he thought the law was clear upwj 
that point, bow coujd they reconcile 
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tlic power which the Board of Control 
had assumed and exercised with a mere 
superintending power ? When they de- 
manded the expenditure of the Company’s 
money, it was assuredly not the act of a 
superintending power, but of an origina- 
ting* a positive, a substantive power. 
What more original, what more sub- 
stantive power could be imagined, than 
that of deciding on the time when, and 
the manner in which, any plan connected 
with Indian policy, should be earned into 
elTect ? Could they figure to themselves 
a more original or substantive power than 
that exercised by the Board of Control, 
in calling on the Secret Committee to 
provide the means of carrying into effect 
any plan proposed by them ? This was 
not a superintending power, hut an oii- 
ginal and discretionary power, w hieh, lie 
would maintain, could not he cxcirised 
legally by the President ol the Board ot 
Control. But what was the argument, 
in favour of the legality of this powei, 
made use of by an hon. director (Mr. 
Astell) and others who agreed m opinion 
witli him? They argued, because, in 
\irtue of certain provisions contained m 
the act of Parliament, the Piesidcnl ot 
the Hoard ot Conti ol had the powei to 
send out despatches and orders relative 
to negotiations on the subject of war and 
peace, and other matters; that he therefore 
must, e r juvessitutc, have the power to call 
on the dilectors to find money to cany 
into effect the objects to which those 
despatches related. Now, he, for one, 
never denied the light which the Piesi- 
dent had to send out despatches and 
aiders, but be could not see how the aii- 
thoiity to do that could give to the Pie- 
sident the power to call on the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors to 
advance money to any amount that he 
might deem necessary, lie could see no 
connexion between these two thing*. He 
thought that those who took this Hew ol 
the subject confounded the onginal right 
ft entering into negotiations with the 
tight of granting money. But the right 
of entering into negotiations, it should he 
observed, was not vested in the Boaid ol 
Commissioners for the affairs ol India. 

1 hut right (the right of negotiating peace 
declaring war) was vested in the 
Bast- India Company, and was to be 
exercised alone by them, subject, of course, 
under the act of Parliament, to the Board 
uf Control, us superintending parties. 
Could it then be contended that the 
board ot Control had a legal right to call 
upon the Secret Committee to supply 
"mat money was required to carry out 
.°M ec ^ s aM the President of that 
>oard might think necessary? To affirm 
such a proposition would, it appeared to 
bm, be incomplete contradiction to the 
ct ol Parliament, which gave a superin- 
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tending, hut certainly not an originating, 
power to the Board of Control. When’ 
called upon to check or control this lavish 
expenditure of money, the Directing said, 
they had no power whatever to resist the 
Board of Control, when they were called 
on by that board to disburse the funds 
of the Company. They declared that they 
were in the hands of the Board of Con. 
trol, and must do whatsoever that hoard 
commanded But the President of the 
Board of Control could not legally exer- 
cise any greater power than could he 
claimed uudei the act of Parliament, and 
that act which he had quoted gave no 
such power, he contended, as that which 
had been too long exeicised m theailn- 
tiary appropriation ol the funds of t lu 
Company. He consideicd that the whole 
body ol the Com f ol Directors was ie- 
sponsdde for the due administration of the 
Company’s funds— and tli.it, therefore, 
they had a light to in<|uiic into the cir- 
cumstances undci which such Inige sums 
of the public money weic expended. In 
his opinion they pn-scs-rd that light, and 
they ought to use it. lie felt that it was 
not necessary to consider whether the 
Seeiet Committee had or had not the 
power to control this expenditure ; for 
they admitted, it they did possess it, that 
they never (bought of exeirisnig it lie 
trusted that he should have the foiling ol 
ttye whole Couit with him in Ins enden- 
vouis to put an end to the ii responsible 
powei at llie meiey of which the Com- 
pany's levenues weio now placed. The 
powei I lius assumed by the Boaid ot 
Control was an u icsponsihle powei, and 
all inespoiisddc power was unconstitu- 
tional and dungei oils ( / It hi , Inin ' ) It 
was \eiy title, it might he said, that 
eveiy confidence might be placed in the 
Piesidcnt of the Hoatd ot Contiol, and 
that be would not demand any tiling un- 
just or unnecossaiy. Why, the indivi- 
dual filling that situation (In* spoke with- 
out any personal leleience) might lie a* 
man ol gieat integnty, and entuely devo- 
ted to the conscientious pciioiniaiiee ol 
his public duties ; but that did not touch 
the pnucijile toi wlndi lie was contend- 
ing It nflmdcd no icason foi tolciuling 
an mesponsiblc powei fl might happen 
that the President of the Hoard of Con- 
ti ol did no! possess a sound judgment 
— it might happen that his intonna- 
tion, with icfoieiiee to Indian aflims, 
was not accuiate or extensive • — it 
might happen that Ins interference witli 
legard to objects that he conceived to 
lie toi the good ol India would produce 
effects directly the level sc. Now, to 
pi event the evils that might arise fio/n 
such a possible stale of tilings, he was 
desirous to put an end to the existence of 
that irresponsible power which he had 
described. There ought to be then, ho 
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again impressed on the proprietors, an 
efficient check and control established 
over the expenditure of the Company’s 
funds. Before money was issued, the 
Directors ought to be satisfied that it was 
demanded for a proper object. In all 
other instances, the money annually ex- 
pended was obliged to be scrupulously 
accounted for, and he could see no just 
reason for acting on a different principle 
in this instance. Above all, he wished 
to see those grants made the subject of 
investigation in Parliament; because 
Parliament had the power to refuse its 
assent to them, if they appeared unneces- 
sary or extravagant. At present there 
was no control over tins branch of ex- 
penditure. When the President of the 
Board of Control demanded money for 
this purpose or lor that purpose, had the 
Court of Directors any control over 
him ? Ilad the Secret Committee any 
control over hun? Had the Court of 
Proprietors any control over him? No, 
not one of these bodies had any check or 
control over tins enormous expenditure. 
Why, then, should they not (acting on 
the recommendation contained in the 
second part of the resolution) petition 
Parliament, complaining ot this state of 
things, and calling for the abrogation of 
this unconstitutional power? {Heat, 
hear!) Why should not that petition be 
followed up by the introduction ot a bill 
declaring that the President of the Board 
, of Control should no longer be allowed 
to command the disbursement of money 
without the propriety and necessity of the 
purposes tor which it was demanded being 
first discussed by the Secret Committee, 
and providing that the demand should 
not he assented to without their unani- 
mous concurrence and the approbation of 
the Court of Directors ? (near, hear ') 
lie was satisfied with the integrity and 
ability of the several members of the Se- 
cret Committee; but still he did not 
think it was right that that body should 
be allowed to disburse such large sums 
of money, entirely without control, on 
the mere requisition of the India Boaid. 
He had stated what he thought ought to 
be done; but, if any lion, proprietor 
would point out to him how his object 
Could he more certainly, easily, and speed- 
ily attained, by pursuing another course, 
he would most gladly adopt it. He had 
again called the attention of the Court to 
this very important subject, because, if 
ever there was a time when the propri- 
etors were called on to watch over the 
expenditure of the Company’s revenue 
with the most jealous scrutiny, it was 
the present moment. (Bear, hear!) 
There had been lately a war in India 
(an unnecessary and an unwise war), the 
effect of which had been to interrupt 
their commerce, and to heap additional 


charges on the revenues of India. They 
had now a war with China— an unjust, 
impolitic, and unnecessary war— a war m 
which the troops ot that Company were 
engaged ; and though that war had not 
been declared by them, yet the probability 
was, that the result would be au addi- 
tional charge on the Indian revenues. 
He trusted, that the skill, energy, and 
ability, of their public servants, would en- 
able them to surmount the difficulties 
by which they were surrounded ; but, in 
the mean time, it was the duty of the 
Company to endeavour, by every means 
in their power, to lop off all unnecessary 
expenditure, and to protect the revenues 
of India, as far as they could, from the 
possibility of unnecessary expenditure 
and abuse. The hon. proprietor con- 
cluded by moving 

“ That, by adverting to the unusual large dis- 
bursements made from the funds of the East-1 ndm 
Company during the last two years, amounting to 
the sum of Cll">,7 . r > >, and to the proceedings of a 
former Court on this important subject, this Court 
isot opinion, that the Legislature could not have 
intended to invest the Secret Committee, under the 
direction of the President of the Hoard of (’ontrol, 
with the unconstitutional power of disbursing such 
funds to an unlimited extent, and that sucli dis- 
bursements ought to lie subject to the approval of 
the Court of Directors. This Court, therefore, re- 
commends the Court of Directors to adopt such 
measures as may be nei essary to ascertain the state 
of the law on tins most Important question, with 
the view of petitioning Parliament to define such 
power, and to plate it under constitutional con- 
trol." 

Su C. Forbes said, he rose with plea- 
sure to second the motion ; and lie was 
obliged to lus hon. and learned friend, for 
the veiy able and efficient manner in 
which he had brought the subject before 
the Court. On a former occusion, he 
found that a very large sum, amounting 
to not less than .£.'>,‘1,050, had been dis- 
bursed by the Secret Committee, from 
May 18.38 to April 1839. That informa- 
tion was elicited by the motion which 
he had, in December last, submitted to 
the Court. It now appeared, that from 
May 1839 to April 1840, the sum ex- 
pended for secret service money amounted 
to little less than £63,000; making a 
total for the two years, of £115,750. 
(Hear, hear!) When they asked for 
information with reference to sums of 
such startling magnitude, they ought not 
to he told, and he hoped they would 
not be told in luture, that the accounts 
were not yet ready, that they were not 
yet before the Court of Directors. Look- 
ing to the amount of these grants, he 
would repeat what had been already so 
well said to-day, that it was a most 
wasteful, unwarranted and unwarrantable 
expenditure. They knew that large sums 
were expended ; but all the information 
they could obtain as to their appropriation 
was what they had learned from tile 
Chairman at the General Court in De- 
cember last, when he stated that lie was 
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permitted by the President of the Board 
of Control to inform them that the money 
was expended for the security of the 
eastern and western frontier of their 
Indian possession*!. Now, he should 
like to know what was specifically meant 
by their eastern and western frontier. 
He should like to be informed which was 
the one and which was the other. It 
would puzzle any one to tell; but he 
supposed it was somewhere between 
Pekin and St. Petersburg!!. (A law/h.) 
Por his own part, he did not so much 
apprehend danger from the points here 
indicated, as ho did fioin another quarter 
He could not observe without apprehen- 
sion the overwhelming power ol Russia, 
ready, on the first opportunity, to invade 
our Eastern possessions. Now, lie should 
be glad to be informed accurately, what 
were the powers of the Secret Com- 
mittee, and what were the powers of the 
Hoard of Control, separately or conjointly. 
Those powers, whatever they were, ought 
to be precisely and distinctly marked. A n 
hon. director (Mr. Astellj had formerly 
said, that the Directois were bound to 
obey the orders of the Board of Control 
But what was the meaning ot this ? Obey 
the orders of the Board ol Control? Why 
the President ol the Boaid was himself 
the Board of Control. He was obliged 
to allude to that light lion, gentleman, 
although perhaps he might he taunted 
for introducing something like perso- 
nality. Surely no individual should be 
allowed to exercise such an unconstitu- 
tional power over the revenues of India as 
the President of the Boanl ot Control ex- 
ercised. Could the Couit of Proprietois 
remain tame and quiet under such an un- 
natural state ot things? He believed that 
neither the Secret Committee, nor the 
other members of the Court of Directois, 
would, it they could avoid it, <li.sbur.se 
money for purposes that were not con- 
nected with the interests of India. But, 
when they heard from the Directors that 
they had not the means ot protecting 
themselves or the Company, or, what was 
of more importance than all, the natives 
of India, was it not fair and proper for 
that Court to stand forward, and openly 
to expose such abuses as he now com- 
plained of? He therefore called on the 
Court to take effectual means to place 
this system of disbursement on a more 
constitutional footing. lie hoped no time 
Would be lost in enabling the proprietors 
to understand what were the respective 
powers of the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors, and that an oppor- 
tunity would be taken early in the ensu- 
•ng session for introducing a short decla- 
ratory or explanatory act on the subject. 
Nuch an net was necessary for the purpose 
of defining those powers, and of protect- 
ing from being plundered, he was about 


to sny, hut from being impropeily ex- 
pended, the funds of the Company, as 
they were tailed, hut what he would* em- 
phatically denominate the funds of the 
natives of India. (ILar, hear') If the 
Board of Control were not authorized by 
law to take the eourse which they had 
hitherto done -if they had assumed an 
illegal and unconstitutional power — as 
he thought they had— it ought to he put 
an end to without delay. And, even if 
they were borne out, by law, in the 
exercise ol that power, it was of so dan- 
gerous a nature, and so liable to abuse, 
that it ought to be immediately with- 
drawn. ( Hear , hear') His hon. friend 
seemed to entertain some doubt as to any 
abuse having actually occurred under this 
system. But Mr. Warden, when tins 
subject was formerly introduced, in refer- 
ring to the items contained in the return 
that had been produced, had .stated, that, 
of the sum ot .£ 130,000 expended in 
179.3-90, no less than £ 00,000 w as appro- 
pi lated to the recruiting of seamen for 
Ins Majesty’s navy' Was not that an 
abuse? What had this outlay of money 
to do with India v What light had the 
Board ol Control and the Secret Com- 
mittee of that day, to sanction such ati 
expenditure 9 He did not know, nor did 
he want to know, who was the chairman, 
or who were the members of the committee 
at that tune ; hut this, lie contended, was a 
shameful misapplication of money belong- 
ing to the natives of India. Tt was laid 
out in laismg seamen 1 Seamen for whom ? 
Not for the East- India Company-riot 
for the manning their own ships; no, hut 
seamen for the royal navy 1 No doubt, 
it was very kind of the Secret Committee 
to hand over L (50,000 to his Majesty’s 
ministers, to raise seamen for the royal 
navy — but it was, towards the natives of 
India, a most unjust proceeding. If this 
w r as not an abuse, he did not know what 
W'as the meaning of the term. The trans- 
action was of such a nature, that he was 
not perfectly sure that it did not render 
those who were parties to it legally re- 
sponsible for the money thus appropriated. 
He was at a loss to conceive on what 
ground the Secret Committee exercised 
this monstrous power. There was no 
mention of any such power in the last 
("barter ; and he had very good authority 
for stating to the Court, that it never was 
intended that power should be given to 
the Secret Committee to dispose of mo- 
ney in this wholesale manner. This he 
asserted without fear of contradiction. 
He had very high authority, though he 
would not mention the name of that au- 
thority, for making the statement. Under 
these circumstances, he was astonished 
that the Court of Directors should stand 
by silently and obey the commands 
ot the President of the Board of Con. 
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trol, without entering their protest against 
such an abuse of power. The Court 
of Proprietors would not, he was con- 
fident, longer consent that the funds of 
the Company should be disposed of in 
such an unconstitutional manner. Let 
them earnestly bear in mind what the in- 
terests of the people of India demanded — 
and let them no longer submit to the ex- 
isting system, under which some of the 
Directors merely sat down and affixed 
their signatures, as was necessary when 
these sums were withdrawn from the 
treasury, to the instrument for that pur- 
pose, without the power of protesting 
against the proceeding. That could not 
be done by the Secret Committee alone. 
The instrument must be signed by some 
other of the Directors— one, or two, or 
three. Then, he would ask, what autho- 
rity had the Board of Control, oi the 
Secret Committee, to force those Direc- 
tors to sign ? Suppose they refused to 
put their names to the document, was 
compliance to be enforced on I hem, and 
thereby an unconstitutional power as- 
serted by those who enloieed that com- 
pliance, over the Company’s funds? Look- 
ing at the system, in eveiy point of view, 
it appeared to him to be in the highest 
degree objectionable, and he hoped that it 
would not be persevered m much longer 
For bis own pait, be certainly would do 
ail in his power to put an end to it. (Ilrar ') 
The Chairman said, be eouhl not give 
his support to the motion of the bon. and 
learned proprietor. The Court of Pio- 
prieiors must be aware that the Secret 
Committee would'not grant money to '*o 
large an amount without the sanction of 
the Company’s legal advisers. They bad 
sought that advice, and they had acted on 
it, being thereby authorized to proceed as 
they had done. The Secict Committee, re- 
lying on the opinion of their legal advisers, 
were, he conceived, perfectly justified in 
their proceedings. This being the ease, 
lie thought that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, or indeed under any circum- 
stances, it would he inexpedient lor the 
Court of Proprietors to address Parlia- 
ment on (lie subject. He was sure that 
they would gain nothing by taking such 
a step ; but, on the contrary, they would 
most likely lose some of the power which 
they possessed at piesent. Considering 
what hail formerly occurred, he was con- 
vinced that an application to Parliament 
would not facilitate, hut would rather re- 
tard, the object which the learned proprie- 
tor and the hon. baronet had in view. 
Let the learned mover recollect, that the 
last time this matter was discussed in 
Pail mment, so far tiom gaining anything, 
they actually lost some of the power 
which they previously had over the Board 
of Control, and he believed that any at- 
tempt to alter the existing law would not 


succeed. The learned mover and the 
hon. baronet had stated that this expen- 
diture was unwarrantable, wasteful, and 
extravagant. How could they assert that 
it was wasteful and unwarrantable, when 
the Committee acted under legal advice, 
and when it was impossible for those who 
made this sweeping accusation to know 
in what manner and for what objects the 
money had been expended? 

Sir C\ Forbes . — Judging of the present 
by the past, I think so. 

The Chairman. — The amount expended 
was, he contended, no criterion of abuse. 
More abuse might he perpetrated in the 
expenditure of a pound than in the ex- 
penditure of a million. ( Hear , hear!) In 
some years the amount of secret service 
money was very trifling — in some years 
it was large ; but whether the sums ex- 
pended were large or small, the Secret 
Committee always acted discreetly and 
conscientiously. The learned mover 
seemed to suppose, that when Sir Julia 
Ilobhoiisc called on the Secret Commit- 
tee for money, it was immediately paid 
over to him, and that nothing farther was 
known about it; but the fact was, that 
the money granted by the Secret Com- 
mittee was expended by their authority, 
and under their check and control. The 
Coutt of Directors were in full possession 
of the motives ami objects for which 
those grants were made; and knew well 
that the money was expended in pro- 
viding for the defence of India — in send- 
ing out munitions of war— in building 
steam-boats for internal protection on the 
livers of India, and for other important 
j objects. In short, that it was exclusively 
3 appropriated to political purposes, and 
| for the public service. 

* Mr. Weeding said, though he agreed in 
much of what had fallen from the hon. 
Chairman, yet it would have been mine 
gratifying to him if the hon. Chairman 
had informed the Court of the precise 
state of the law on this subject. With 
respect to the £60,IHX) granted some 
years ago for his Majesty’s service, and 
to which the lion, baronet had alluded, 
so far from being a wasteful expenditure, 
lie conceived that it was a most propel 
one. It was necessary for the protection 
and preservation of our Eastern empire, 
j which was threatened by the French in- 
vasion of Egypt: and it wus only just 
! that India should bear some part of the 
j expense of putting down the French 
power in that country. It was true, that 
X’GO.OOO was a large sum, but what was 
it when placed in comparison with the 
great interests tbut were at stake ? With 
respect to the question before the Couit, 
lie had always understood that the Board 
of Conti ol was established to control the 
expenditure of the Company, and not to 
take the initiative in matters of expendi- 
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hire. (Hear, barf) Indeed he had him- 
self heard the President of the Board of 
Control declare, that he did not possess 
the power of origination, hut that he did 
possess the power of control. Such also 
was his understanding of the power be- 
longing to, and to be exercised by, that 
board. But if, on the requisition of the 
Board of Control, money was to be grant- 
ed without any discussion, without any 
communication or information as to the 
motives and objects entertained by those 
who called for such grants, then certainly 
it was high time that the system should 
lie altered. He knew it would be touch- 
ing on very tender ground in many in- 
stances, to acquire a knowledge ot what 
the objects contemplated were, when a 
grant of money was represented as neces- 
sary; but still, looking at the immense 
scale on which the proceedings of the 
Indian Government were generally earned 
on (as, for instance, in the ease of the Bur- 
mese war which cost eleven or twelve crorcs 
of rupees), lie conceived that all information 
should not be withheld on such occasions. 

I Ip thought a case ought to be drawn up 
for the legal advisers of the East- India 
Company, in order that the state of the 
law upon the subject under consideration 
might be ascertained. lie was anxious 
to know what the law really was, and 
whether the Court of Directors and the 
Secret Committee were in this situation, 
that when orders came down from the 
Board of Control, they weie to he impli- 
citly obeyed at once, without allowing any 
discussion as to what were the ol>)cets 
and motives contemplated by those ( 10 m 
whom such orders came ? 

Mr. Astell said, he would have been 
very willing to have left the discussion in 
the hands of the hon. Chairman, who had 
satisfactorily shown that the proposition 
of the learned proprietor ought not to he 
entertained. As a member of the Seeict 
Committee, he wished, however, to make 
one or two remarks In his opinion, the 
law connected with this subject was clear- 
ly defined. He had no doubt in his own 
mind on the question ; and, considering 
that the law officers of the Company had 
arrived at the same conclusion, lie was 
satisfied that the Secret Committee were 
perfectly justified in making these grants. 
They had done nothing more than they 
were warranted in doing. The expendi- 
ture of £115,000 in the two last years, 
which was referred to in the motion, was 
necessary to provide for the defence of 
India under peculiar circumstances; 
which, in themselves, afforded strong 
evidence of the necessity of secrecy. 
That sum, he repeated, was demanded 
for the defence and security of India— and 
that it was expended for those objects, he 
entertained not the slightest doubts. 
Under these circumstances, what noces- 
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sity was there for them to call on Parlia- 
ment to define the law? The learned 
proprietor who moved this proposition 
had stigmatized this expenditure as waste- 
ful and extravagant. These were hard 
words, but they were not warranted by 
facts; and the learned proprietoi hud 
himself quoted from the letuin the ex- 
penditure of much larger sums in termor 
years. With respect to the sum of £00,000 
which had been advanced for the reci uit- 
ing of seamen, lie would say, that a more 
judicious or proper advance, or one more 
deseivingof approbation, could not have 
been made. That money, which was ad- 
vanced by the East- India Company lor 
the benefit ot the nation at huge, had 
been replaced. ( ffmr, bat 1 ) The inter- 
ests of India weie at stake. When that 
advance was made; and when they weie 
told that the expenditure ot sueh a sum 
was necessary tor the defence of their 
Eastern possessions, they could not doubt 
that it was right and proper, looking to 
the interests ot the natives of India them- 
selves, to make that advance Thcrelorc, 
the argument, that the sum thus expend- 
ed had nothing to do with the welfaio of 
India, fell to the ground. He entertained 
no doubt with releieucc to the Jaw on 
tins subject; and he agreed m opinion 
with the hon Chan man, that it would be 
useless, pei Imps woise than useless, for 
them to apply to Paihnmeiit on the mat- 
ter. As to the amount of expenditure, the 
money was advanced tor t he interests of 
India, and lie had no doubt that it was 
expended in Jurtheiing those mtciests. 
The learned piopnetm had said, that he 
(Mr. Astell) had, at a lonnei Court, de- 
clared that he would not object to go to 
Parliament with a petition That was 
not correct. lie, at the time leferied to, 
said, that the question ot presenting a 
petition was not then bclorc them, hut 
lie would not object to its being bi ought 
forward and discussed. Indeed, lus ob- 
servation showed liis opinion to he, that 
there was no necessity lor going to u 
committee, 01 lor petitioning the House 
of Commons on the subject. He argued 
then, as he argued now, that the Secret 
Committee had the legal power to make 
these disbursements. 

Mr. II, St, (Icoujc T hi her said, that, 
having been alluded to, lie lelt it neces- 
sary to make a few observations. The 
proposition before the Court was so clear, 
so plain, so distinct, and so little liable to 
objection, that he ceitainly would give it 
Ins support. To what did it go ? Sim- 
ply to have a doubt removed as to the 
present state ol the law. lie confessed 
that he felt that doubt. He was not a 
lawyer, and he might therefore lie per- 
mitted to entertain such a doubt. Could 
it be said, that the act of Parliament gave 
unlimited power to the President of the 
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Board of Control to demand the dis- 
I bursement from the Company’s treasury 
| of any sum that he might think proper? 
j He could not for a moment believe that 
\ the legislature ever contemplated the 
existence of such a monstrous power. 
{Hear, hear!) There was not a word in 
the 36th section of the 4th & 5th William 
4, about the disbursement of money. The 
Swret Committee, according to the act, 
were to obey the Board of Control in 
sending out despatches to India relating 
to negotiations and other political mat- 
ters, but nothing was said about the dis- 
bursement of money. He admitted, that 
the disbursement of money might be ne- 
cessary to carry out the object® contem- 
plated by the Board, but he saw nothing 
whatsoever in the 36th section of the 
act, that empowered the Board ot Con- 
trol to order such disbursement. He 
was very much surprised, as the hon. 
Chairman had the opinions of the Com- 
pany’s legal advisers on this point, that 
he had not laid them before the Court. 
They were not placed before the Court ot 
Directors. They were indeed alluded 
to, but they were not produced. Now, 
if the extraordinary power contended lor 
did really exist, it surely was proper to 
consider whether it was not necessary to 
put some restraint on the exercise ot it ; 
and if so, why, ho would ask, should 
they not go to Parliament for that pur- 
pose? The hon. Chairman said, “Oh, 
don’t go to Parliament, for if you do, 
even the little power you now have will 
be taken away Irom you.” For his part, 
he (Mr. Tuekei ) felt no such fern (Hear, 
hear!) Looking to the importance ot 
the well-being of India to this country, 
be thought that Parliament would not 
hastily withdraw troin the hands of the 
Company any power which it now pos- 
sessed for the protection and good go- 
vernment of India. On the contrary, he 
rather thought that they would be more 
anxious to grant additional power for 
those beneficial purposes than to dimin- 
ish that which the Company now were 
allowed to exercise. ( Hear , hear f ) The 
correspondence which took place with 
reference to the last charter act evidently 
shewed, that it was intended to give to 
that Court a great and efficient check 
over the Board of Control. (Hear, hear !) 
It was meant to give to that Court a 
deep interest to the good government and 
well-being of India. (Hear, hear ') Now, 
was that principle consistent with the 
power supposed to be invested in the 
Board of Control -the power of com- 
manding disbursements of the public 
money to any amount? • (Hear, hear !) 
Why, the Court of Directors could not 
grant agratuity exceeding <£'600, ora pen- 
sion exceeding <£200, without the sanction 
of two General Courts of Proprietors. 
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Could it then he supposed that the legis- 
lature would grant to the Board of Con- 
trol authority to command the disburse- 
ment of any sums they might think pro- 
per to call for? He could not believe 
that any such intention ever existed. He, 
then, contended, as a doubt was enter- 
tained on this question, that they ought 
to apply to Parliament to have it re- 
moved. He felt no apprehension, that, 
by going to Parliament, they would run 
any risk of having the power which they 
now possessed curtailed or taken away 
from them ; because be felt convinced, 
that those principles of policy which had 
heretofore directed the proceedings of the 
legislature would still continue to operate; 
and he believed that the hands of the 
Court ot Directors would rather he 
strengthened, than that they would he de- 
prived of any portion of the small power 
which they yet retained. But, said the lion. 
Chairman, “ The cause ot this great dis- 
bursement is explained. It is necessary for 
the protection of our eastern and western 
frontier,” (though, as the hon. bart. hadob- 
ser\ed, very little, lie believed, was known 
to any of them, at the present moment, 
with respect to the exact position of their 
eastern and western frontier), and “wc give 
our sanction to this outlay of money, foi 
cairying on war and for a variety of other 
purposes. Such arc the objects for which 
secret service money is required.” Now, 
in Ins opinion, those who were called on 
to make such immense disbursements 
ought to receive more definite information 
as to the motives and objects of those 
who called for them. Here he wished 
it dearly to bo understood that he was 
far from concurring in the observations 
and indiscreet e.\picssions made use of 
by the hon and learned mover, when he 
spoke of an extravagant und wasteful ex- 
penditure. lie had not the least doubt 
that the Secret Committee had acted as 
honourable men would do ; and that they 
were ot opinion, not only that the expen- 
diture was just, and reasonable, and pro- 
per — but that, if they were called on to 
sanction an expenditure which they con- 
ceived to be improper, they would enter 
their protest against it. (Hear, hear ') 
The hon. baronet seemed to cast a little 
censure on the Court of Directors for not 
sufficiently attending to this expenditure. 
But the fact was, the question hud been 
under discussion ; and many gentlemen 
in tlie direction entertained the same 
opinion that he had formed with respect 
to it. A motion was brought forward to 
place the matter on a proper footing. 
That motion was negatived, and on the 
2d of May 1839, nine or ten of the Direc- 
tors did in consequence enter their pro- 
test on the subject, which protest was 
now on the records of the Court. 1 his 
shewed that they lmd not been inattentive 
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to the expenditure of the Company’s 
funds. On the occasion to which he re- 
ferred, a certain item of the expenditure 
attracted his attention ; and he objected 
to it. The subject, was, therefore, dis- 
cussed. Those who thought the expen- 
diture right, stated that opinion ; and 
those who took a different view of the 
question, and who were in the minority, 
recorded their sentiments and feelings in 
the form of a protest. He had deemed 
it necessary to say thus much in explana- 
tion of the motives which induced him 
to support the motion. 

Mr. Wigrarn thought that the question 
before them was substantially, whether 
the Hoard of Control lmd the power al- 
luded to or not, and that if any doubt 
existed on the subject, whether they 
should not apply to Parliament in 01 der 
to have that doubt removed. lie would 
not go back to what took place in the 
year 1790-7, but he thought that nothing 
was more clear, than that the Hoard ot 
Control, not the President of the Hoaid, 
but the Hoard itself, had a right to foi- 
ward despatches to the Directors, in 
order to have them sent out to India. 
That it was imperative on the Director-, 
to forward despatches from the Hoaid of 
Control to the geneial Government ol 
India relating to the levying ol war, or 
to treaties ot peace, was also, he thought, 
beyond ill! doubt. The Seciet Commit- 
tee were bound to direct the payment ol 
the sums required by the Hoard ot Con- 
trol for matters to which the despatches 
forwarded to the Committee by that 
Board had reference. J1 any doubt 
should arise among the Court of Direc- 
tors, as to the power of the Hoaul ot 
Control to alter despatches picpared by 
the Court, it was provided that the mat- 
ter should be referred to the judges of 
the land, who would prevent any altera- 
tion which the act did not warrant. Hut, 
generally speaking, he would repeat that 
the Hoard of Control had the power of 
transmitting despatches, which the Direc- 
tors were bound to forward to India. As 
to secret service money being ordered 
without any responsibility, he thought 
there was no foundation lor that state- 
ment. The money was granted on the 
responsibility of a public officer, who was 
accountable for the exercise of the power 
thus vested in him. But when hon. 
proprietors talked of the application ol 
the large sum of 60,000/. for secret pur- 
poses, of which the Directors were igno- 
rant, it should be borne in mind, that se- 
crecy as to tile application of that sum 
was necessary only for a time. The Di- 
rectors were afterwards informed of the 
object for which the money was required, 
ft w^s for the purpose of sending out 
armfd s.tean^-bpats .for the use of the 
Government 'ofandia. It was not deemed 
JoumTN. S. Vol.33. No. 130. 


advisable at the moment that the object 
should be stated, but afterwards the Di- 
rectors were informed of the object to 
which the money had been applied. He 
next came to the other question, as to 
the propriety of giving the power of ap- 
plying money for purposes that must ne- 
cessarily be secret at the time. In fact, 
no government could be carried on unless 
such responsibility were vested some- 
where, und whether the money voted by 
the Secret Committee, was to be applied 
to the litting out of steam-boats or not, 
the power of oidenng it on the responsi- 
bility of a competent public officer or 
board was absolutely essential to carrying 
on the business of Government in many 
most important cases. Look at the 
course pursued by the House of Com- 
mons. Sometimes it gave a vote of 
credit, but this was not given so much 
on the particular manner in which the 
sum voted was to be applied, as on the 
confidence it reposed in the responsible 
advisers of the crown. On the same 
pi inciple, money was issued by order of 
the .Secret Committee. The subject, 
however, was one which was under the 
consideration ol the Directors. If the 
Couit were to goto Parliament oil this 
subject, they would not only get no re- 
dress, but they would be considered as 
unlit altogether lor the government of 
India Under all the circumstances, lie 
hoped that the motion would be with- 
diawn. 

Mi. YJ. Salomons said, that undoubt- 
edly the subject now before the Court 
was d \cry dry one; but, nevertheless, 
there vveic some interesting points about 
it. The maid point was, not one which 
had arisen amongst the proprietors, but 
one which related to the Court ol Direc- 
tors. The question had been brought 
undei discussion in that Court, and it 
was decided by a majority, but that ma- 
jority was not a large one, and a very 
considerable number (with reference to 
the numbers of the whole Court) differed 
Jrom the decision of the majority, and 
signed a protest against that decision, in 
which they stated the grounds of their 
dissent. Now he thought, that before 
the Court of Proprietors proceeded a step 
farther in the matter, they ought to have 
before them, a copy of that protest, which 
would shew them the grounds on which 
the minority of the Directors had dis- 
sented. 'Die question was important, as 
upon it depended with whom the exe- 
cutive power as to India existed. If the 
Hoard ol Control could bind the Court 
of Directors, then the whole power with 
respect to India was virtually centred in 
that Hoard ; but it was said, that the 
Board of Control could bind the Secret 
Committee, and not bind the rest of the 
Directors. That was the important 

(X) 
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question at issue. When they talked of 
the proceedings of the Board of Control 
acting through its president, they of course 
must bear in mind, that that officer, being 
a member of the Cabinet, must be under- 
stood on all great questions as speaking 
the sense of that Cabinet, in the same way 
as the proceedings of Lord Palmerston 
in all great questions of foreign policy 
may be taken as carrying the approval of 
the majority at least of the members of 
the Government. The acts, then, of the 
Board of Control must be considered as 
those of the Government, and undertaken 
on its responsibility. As to the abstract 
question of secret-service money, lie did 
not deny that it was sometimes not only 
useful, but necessary, that sums should be 
given for important intelligence and other 
matters which absolutely required se- 
crecy ; but as he had heard it that day 
defined, a large sum had been voted as 
secret-service money which was intended 
to help India in a state of war, which 
was now placed, it might be said, in that 
state. The question then was— should 
the cognizance of that sum voted and its 
application be vested in the Directors at 
large, or only in a small number of their 
body, such as the Secret Committee 1 
He confessed that considering the sums 
asked were, in the first instance, on the 
responsibility of the Board of Control, 
and, through the President of that Board, 
on the responsibility of the whole Ca- 
binet, lie should rather have the vote sub- 
mitted to, and discussed by, a small num- 
ber of the Directors, than by the whole 
body. And if that were the point to 
be decided by the Court, he would go 
with it ; but then he should like to see 
some limits placed to the power of this 
Secret Committee— he should like to know 
where their power was to end. And, 
when the time of secrecy should have 
passed away, he should wish to have an 
account laid before the Directors of the 
whole amount expended, and the appli- 
cation of each particular item. This, he 
thought, as far as he yet knew them, 
would meet the objections that had been 
made. He would, he repeated, have the 
required grant submitted, in the first in- 
stance, to the few who constituted the 
committee of secrecy, and afterwards, 
when the communication could be made 
safely and without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, he should wish to have an ac- 
count of the whole expenditure and its 
objects laid first before the Court of Di- 
rectors, and next before the Court of Pro- 
prietors. So far he had stated his opinion 
of the first part of the resolution before 
the Court. As to the latter part, he 
avowed that he should be sorry to see it 
adopted by the proprietors, and that they 
should bind themselves to go to Parliament, 
and place the whole question under its 


control. He would much rather they 
should wait until the whole case was 
fully before them— until they had the 
opinions of those Directors who had pro- 
tested against the decision of the majority 
of their colleagues— and also until they 
had before them the opinions, if necessary, 
of the law offices as to the construction 
of the Act of Parliament. He would wish 
the Court to pause and consider all these 
matters well before they went to Parlia- 
ment for redress ; though he owned that 
he did not participate in the fears of 
those who seemed to dread any interfe- 
rence of the legislature in the case. It 
was admitted on all hands that the ques- 
tion was one on which great difference of 
opinion existed, even’.in the Court of Di- 
rectors; hut if it were to go ultimately 
before Parliament he saw no. reason to 
fear that it would he decided against the 
Company. But let him repeat, that, in 
in his opinion, it would be unwise to take 
any step until they had before them those 
documents relating to the question which 
were before the Court of Directors. It 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Lewis) 
would withdraw his motion, and would, 
in its stead, move for those papers, lie 
(Mr Salomons) would gladly support 
the motion, or he would move it himselt 
if bis lion, and learned friend declined. 

The Chairman hoped that the course 
recommended by the lion, proprietor (Mr. 
1 ). Salomons) would not be adopted, as 
the submitting the documents in question 
to the consideration of the proprietors 
might be attended with consequences in- 
jurious to the interests of India. The 
question had now undergone a very full 
and fair discussion, and he earnestly 
hoped that his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Lewis) would consent to withdraw 
his motion. Any further discussion on it 
now would do no good. 

Sir C. Forbes , in explanation, said that 
the X60,000 of which lie had spoken, had 
nothing whatever to with the war in India, 
nor did it in any manner relate to the 
expulsion of the Trench from Egypt, as 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) seem- 
ed to have found out. The sum he al- 
luded to had been voted in the year 1797. 
The expulsion of the French from Egypt 
did not take place until some considerable 
time alter. 

Mr. Lewis said, that he could not con- 
sent to withdraw his motion ; and the less 
was he disposed to do so, from the fact 
that no answer had been given to any of 
the arguments lie had brought forward in 
its support. The question was one which 
involved a most important principle — 
which he should look upon himself 
abandoning, if he consented to withdraw 
the motion. The question had been ar- 
gued by some hon. proprietors as if he 
(Mr. Lewis) had contended that the sums 
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drawn for secret service money had been 
improperly expended by the President of 
the Board of Control. He had, however, 
said nothing of the way in which it had 
been expended. His argument was, that 
it had been illegally voted; but, at the 
same time, he thought that the expendi- 
ture, whatever its amount, ought to be 
placed under proper control. The ques- 
tion, as he had argued it, was one of prin- 
ciple, not of amount. It was a question 
affecting the interests of India, and the 
character of the Court of Proprietors; 
for if in such a case they made no com- 
plaint — if they alleged no grievance— the 
government and the legislature would 
think that they held themselves cheap, 
and would not perhaps attend to them in 
perhaps more important questions. In 
his opinion, the Court ol Proprietors 
wonld he disgracing themselves, if they 
refrained from appealing to Parliament 
through the tear of losing any privilege 
or advantage which they at present pos- 
sessed. There was no good ground for 
entertaining such fear. But then they 
were told that the expenditure of the 
secret service money was thwjer the check 
and control of the Secret Committee. He 
did not see that. He would ask, had the 
Secret Committee any thing to do with 
the application of the required sum ? Had 
they any thing to do but to direct pay- 
ments to be made to that amount? Had 
any check of any kind been given ? No. 
If any such check were given, be should 
be satisfied; but he saw nothing of the 
kind. On this purt of the question, he 
would beg to quote the opinion of an bon. 
Director (Sir li. Campbell), who never 
gave bis opinion lightly on any subject. 
In reference to the want ot control over 
the expenditure of the secret service 
money by the Secret Committee, that 
hon. Director had said, that the Com- 
mittee had no check or control over that 
expenditure. If they had, it would no 
doubt be in good hands; but the fact 
was, they had not that check which every 
proprietor would desire to see over the 
expenditure under that head. An hon. 
proprietor had said, that he ( M r. Lewis) 
had suppOvsed that no law existed on the 
subject. He had not said so. What he 
had said, and would still contend, was, 
that by the existing law no such power 
was given to the President of the Board 
of Control as that of which they bad heard 
so much ; but that his w’aa a superintmd- 
wg power, and no other. As to the re- 
mark he had made, of so large and waste- 
ful an expenditure being disgraceful, lie 
would only observe, that he had applied 
the term to the enormous outlay of 
*-J04/)QQ of secret service money in two 
years ; and without using the term in a 
sense personally offensive, he must repeat 
his opinion that it was so. An hon. 


Director had said, that no government 
could exist without the occasional expen- 
diture of sums for secret service. It was 
not denied by him, or by those who took 
the same view of the question that he 
did, that government might, and some- 
times must, apply sums ot money in that 
way. All that lie contended tor was, that 
such expenditure should he placed under 
proper control. These, then, were the 
grounds on which lie thought that his 
motion should not be rejected by the 
Court. He would not object to alter a 
part of it, to meet the wishes of some hon. 
proprietors ; but for the rest, he could 
see no possible grounds why they should 
reject a motion, on the great principle of 
winch they were all agreed. 

The Chairman wished to add a word in 
explanation, as he had been misunder- 
stood in what he had said about the ap- 
plication to Parliament. It he thought 
that such application would be productive 
of any good, lie would not object to it, 
on the contrary, lie would go willingly j 
but lie ilid not think that going to Parlia- 
ment was desirable, because he felt quite 
satisfied that they would gam nothing by 
it As to the Secret Committee, he 
would again observe that the power ol 
the Board ol Control was such us to bind 
that committee to lorwatd despatches 
sent by that board; but it lion, proprietors 
imagined that this order was always im- 
plicitly obeyed, and without a word being 
said in the way ot objection, if any ground 
of objection existed, they were mistaken. 
Sometimes very serious discussions took 
place between the members ol the Secret 
Committee and the Boaid of Control — 
on important questions arising out ol the 
despatches sent by that Board to be for- 
vvaidcd to India— but though those dis- 
cussions did take place, there was no 
doubt that in point of law’, the Board bad 
the power to compel the Conunittee to 
send out the despatches as they were 
transmitted to them. With respect to ttyc 
recent expenditure alluded to, though it 
was found necessary not to disclose the 
object at the time, yet it was now known 
that the application was most useful, Hnd 
in a short time after, full information on 
the subject was given to the Directors, by 
the President of the Board of Control. 

The question was again read, and about 
to be put fioin the chair, when 

Sir R. Campbell addressed the Court. 
Before his hon. friend m the chair put the 
question, he was anxious to say a few 
words, and they should be few. — He 
was amongst those Directors, who had 
opposed and protested against the exist- 
ing system— with respect to the power ol 
the Board of Control over the Secret 
Committee— because be was firmly con- 
vinced that the legislature hud never in- 
tend^ to grant any such powers to that 
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board. He did not think it necessary to 
obtain any opinion as to the law, for that 
he considered had been fully argued. He 
would briefly state, from a memorandum 
which he held in his hand, the reasons 
why he was in the minority on the occa- 
sion referred to. (The hon. director here 
referred to a manuscript in his hand, 
from which he read a few lines, to the 
effect that the Secret Committee should 
state to the directors the object of those 
expenses, where they could be done with- 
out prejudice to the public service.) That 
was his opinion at the time, and he con- 
tinued of the same opinion to the present 
moment. At the same time he would 
suggest to the hon. and learned proprie- 
tor who brought this motion forward, to 
withdraw it. Under all the circumstan- 
ces, he did not think the present was the 
proper time for bringing it forward. 
Nevertheless, if the hon. and learned pro- 
prietor should persevere and press his 
motion, he (.Sir K. Campbell), so strong 
was his feeling against what he considered 
the unconstitutional power of the Board 
of Control, must, however inconsistent it 
may appear, hold up his hand in its fa- 
vour. 

The motion was then put, and negatived 
by a large majority. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

The Chairman said, Mr. Poynder, who 
was absent through indisposition, had 
given motice of the two next motions that 
stood on the paper, namely : — “ That 
this Court do take into consideration the 
communications of two missionaries, re- 
cently arrived from India, which weie 
made at the public meetings of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary .Society, held in London, 
on the 4th and 18th of May last ; together 
with two letters which were addressed to 
the Court of Directors in consequence, by 
Mr. John Poynder, one of the proprietois 
of this Company, dated the 1 1th and 28th 
May last ; and also the official answer of 
the secretary to such letters, dated the 2d 
June last;” and “ That there be laid before 
this Court a copy of the Order in Council, 
or other act of the Indian government, 
awarding (on the abolition of the pilgrim- 
tax) to the Rajah of Khoordah, or other 
authority connected with the Temple of 
Juggernaut, the sum of .50,000 rupees, or 
^5,000 per annum for the future.” He 
(the Chairman) had, however, received a 
letter from Mr. Poynder, requesting that 
his motion be allowed to stand as notices 
of motion for the next Court day. — The 
letter was as follows 

To the Hon. the Chairman of the East-India 
Company. 

Dear Sir : I regret that illness will prevent my 
moving, as I had given notice at the Court of Pro- 
prietors on the 23d Inst. As I have vet to learn 
that the Company has released its civil and mi- 
litary officers in the Madras presidency from the at- 
tendances and salutesatthe Idolatrous cere#mies, 


and as the papers moved by the Bishop of London 
on the last day of the sessions have not yet been 
presented by the Company, I have only to icquest 
the favour of your permitting my two notices of 
motion to stand over till December, a request 
with which you have been more than once kind 
enough to comply before. I have the honour to be, 
dear bir, 

Your most obedient faithful servant, 

John Poynder. 

New Bridge-Street, Sept. 22, 1840. 

Mr. .4. Hankey regretted to learn that 
the absence of his friend Mr. Poynder 
was caused by severe indisposition. He 
was sure the Court would readily believe 
that nothing but such indisposition could 
have prevented his hon. friend from at- 
tending in his place on the present occa- 
sion. The motion, which it had been 
the intention of his hon. friend to bring 
forward, was one of very considerable 
importance. It had reference to the 
steps taken to prevent the violation of 
the consciences of any of our Euiopean 
servants, by a forced attendance at any 
of the idolatrous festivals or ceremonies 
of the Hindoos. Our situation in India 
imposed upon us many high and impor- 
tant duties— for without doubt the views 
of Divine Providence must have been 
very peculiar in placing this country in 
the position in which she now stood with 
respect to so large a portion of the globe 
as was comprised in her Indian terri- 
toiies thatjuxta-positioii, he contended, 
imposed upon us duties which as a Chris- 
tian people we could not neglect without 
incurring an awful responsibility. He was 
delighted, and so he was sure would be 
the whole Christian world, at learning 
that, pursuant to instructions sent out by 
the Court of Directors, an end had been 
put to the collection of the pilgrim tax in 
the three great stations of Allahabad, 
Gya, and Jiiggernauth ; and the govern- 
ment had transferred the management of 
these things to the natives themselves. 
This was the more creditable to the Com- 
pany, because it was made at the cost of 
a very considerable pecuniary sacrifice. 
There was one part of the instructions 
sent out, he alluded to the concluding 
paragraph, which spoke of not requiring 
any of the Company's Christian servants 
to attend at idolatrous worship or cere- 
monies of the natives. In that paragrapli 
the local authorities were enjoined to bear 
in mind that certain idolatrous practicesS 
of the natives, not in the Bengal, but m 
the Madras presidency, and that certain 
salutes, were made in those ceremonies 
by Christian servants of the Company. 
Whenever anything objectionable in this 
respect should be discovered, It was inti- 
mated that it should be at once discon- 
tinued. He repeated, that this direct in- 
struction from the supreme authorities at 
home, was a source of heartfelt satisfac- 
tion and delight to all Christian people ; 
and he trusted that all the other orders 
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sent out would be in the same kind and 
Christian spirit, for there were still some 
palpable points, which, if called to the 
notice of the authorities at home, would, 
he was sure, meet with immediate atten- 
tion. He alluded to certain ceremonies 
recently performed at Madras, in honour 
of a heathen goddess, and which cere- 
monies were to be repeated at certain 
periodical intervals. Then there were 
offerings of various kinds made to a cer- 
tain idol, in order to propitiate ' its power 
and protection. All these ceremonies 
were practised in sight of the Company’s 
Christian servants. Now he (Mr. Han- 
key) felt assured, that if the local autho- 
rities in India acted in the spirit of the 
concluding paragraph to which he had 
just called the attention of the Court, it 
would be impossible that such practices 
should be allowed to continue ; but if the 
instructions already sent out were not 
sufficiently explicit, others and more ex- 
plicit ones should be transmitted, tor it 
was most important that any attendance 
of any of the Company’s Christian ser- 
vants should be altogether put an end to 
at those ceremonies. In saying this, he 
by no means wished that any interference 
should be made with the religious rites of 
the natives, idolatrous and monstrous us 
some of them were, but without such in- 
terference, it was most desirable that the 
Company’s servants should not be in any 
way mixed up with them. All those 
who took an interest in this gi eat ques- 
tion felt much obliged for what had been 
already done in relieving the consciences 
of the Company’s Christian servants in 
Bengal, with respect to taking any part 
whatever in anything relating to idola- 
trous worship ; but he hoped that the 
same principle would be followed out 
with reference to the Company’s servants 
in the Presidency of Madias. He was 
one of those who looked forward to the 
day when, by the Divine blessing on the 
exertions of the Company, they should 
see an end to all idolatrous worship in 
our Indian possessions. After again ex- 
pressing a hope that the same relief 
which had been given to the consciences 
of the Company’s Christian servants in 
another part should be also given in 
Madras, the lion, proprietor concluded by 
moving, 

That this Court receives with much thankfulness 
and satisfaction the notification from the Honour- 
able Court of Directors, by the papers laid on the 
Proprietors’ table, of the entire abolition of the 
PHpim Tax at Allahabad, Gya, and Juggernauth, 
and of the future management of the temples hav- 
U'g been made over to the natives ; it also per- 
ceives, with unfeigned pleasure, the reference made 
in paragraph 14 of the Directors’ despatch of the 2d 
Junelast, to the removal of existing “grounds of 
religious scruples on the part of the Company’s 
servants, especially at Madras,” and further desires 
to express its confident hope that the Honourable 
t-ourt will not cease to give its continued attention 
wthat important object, till It be fully attained, 
and until, m in all matters relating to their religious 


practices anil ceremonial observances, the natives' ' 
be left entirely to themselves,” ,, , 

The motion having been handed in and 
read by the clerk, 

Sir C. Forbes said, that the Court had - 
been taken quite by surprise by this mo- 
tion. It was one of too much importance 
to be discussed without previous notice, 
and particularly in so thin an attendance 
of proprietors. He hoped the lion, pro- 
prietor would allow the motion to stand 
as a notice for the next Court day. He 
thought the hon. proprietor was out of 
order in bringing on such a motion with- 
out notice. 

The Chairman considered the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. A. Ilankey) was quite 
in order, but he would suggest to him 
the propriety of allowing his motion to 
stand as a notice lor the next general 
Court day. At that advanced hour, and 
in the then very thin state of the Court, 
it would he altogether inexpedient to 
bring on a discussion on an important 
question of this kind. He hoped, there- 
fore, the hon. proprietor would withdraw 
it, or let it stand as a notice lor the next 
general Court, which would, perhaps, be 
the better course. 

Mr. A. Jlanknj said, that he was alto- 
gether in the hands of the chairman, and 
was willing to adopt any course which 
might be deemed most convenient to the 
Court. The question was one of consi- 
derable importance, and he had no wish 
to press its discussion in a thin Court. 


SUBSTITUTION OF AFFIRMATIONS FOR 
OATHS. 


The Chairman said, that he had re- 
ceived a letter Irotn Mr. Salomons, giving 
notice of a motion which would now be 
read to the Court. 


That the Oaths Abolition Act was passed with a 
■lew to restrict the occasions when the solemn 
brm of an oath is to be administered. That the 
Vet dnects the verification of documents of great 
mportancc by solemn declaration mbtcftd of an 
,atn. That public bodies are empowered to sutv- 
titutca declaration for an oath, and this principle 
las been adopted very extensively in all the depart- 
nents of the public service, a solemn declaration 
leitig now used in case* where an oath was 
brmerly administered. Tliat in the opinion of 
his Court, the practice of swearing proprietors to 
heir qualification previous to voting be dlscon- 
mued, and that a solemn declaration to the effect 
i nd in substitution of the said oath be framed, and 
hat such solemn declaration bo made when, by the 
everal acts of Parliament or By-Laws now in force, 
in oath is required from proprietors of East-Indla 
jtock, previous to voting on any occasion, and 
hat it be referred to the Committee of By-Laws 
o frame a By-Law accordingly. 

Mr. D. Salomons considered the mo- 
ion now road, and which he should 
include by moving for adoption by the 
[’ourt, as one of very serious importance, 
phe legislature had by a recent act (the 
Oaths Abolition Act) recognised the 
principle of substituting declarations for 
ratlis, except in cases of the highest im- 
jortance, and this principle bad already 
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been acted upon by many public bodies. 
He trusted that that Court would see 
the propriety of also adopting it, and al- 
low proprietors to prove their qualifica- 
tions by solemn deelaration or affirmation 
instead of oaths, which could not be con- 
sidered necessary on such occasions. 
With this feeling he would now beg to 
submit his motion to the Court. 

The Chairman said, that he would ven- 
ture to suggest to the lion, proprietor (Mr. 
Salomons} the same course which he lmd 
pointed out to the lion, proprietor (Mr. 
Hankey), with respect to the preceding 
motion, namely, that he should allow it 
to stand as a notice of motion for the next 
general Court. He did not make this 
suggestion from any opposition to the 
principle of the motion; on the con- 
trary, he was quite favourable to it. But 
lie did not think the present occasion a 
favourable one for its discussion. 

Mr. 1). Salomons said, he was quite 
willing to leave the question altogether 
in the hands of the chairman. He was 
disposed to let it stand as a notice of 
motion for the next general Court, or to 
take any other course which the lion, 
gentleman in the chair might suggest. 

Tile Chairman . — Perhaps the hon. 
proprietor will not object to withdraw it 
altogether, when he learns that the sub- 
ject is one which the Directors have 
taken up. 

Mr. 1). Salomon s consented (it was 
understood^ to withdraw the motion. 

THL LA IX MR. MARJORIBANKS. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that betore the 
proceedings of the day were closed, 
he wished to say a word or two on a 
subject on which he was sure there 
was hut one feeling in the Couit. 
He alluded to the great loss which they 
had sustained since their last meeting, in 
the death of their late excellent Director, 
Mr. Maijoribanks ( Hear , hear’)’, a man 
whom they all deeply regretted, and 
whom they could not well afford to lose. 
He (Sir C. Forbes) said now of him after 
his death only what he had ever said 
during his Jite — that from what he had 
seen of of him in and out of the chair, no 
man had ever better deserved the uni- 
versal feeling of esteem and regard with 
which he was honoured, as a most ex- 
cellent and amiable man, and a most effi- 
cient servant of the Company. {Hear, 
hear !) He had not had the pleasure ot 
being on terms of private intimacy with 
Mr. Marjoribanks — (he regretted that he 
had not)— but all those who had had the 
good fortune of his private acquaintance 
cordially joined in bearing testimony to 
his truly amiable qualities as a man. His 
knowledge of him, he repeated, related 
chiefly to his efficient services during the 
long period he served iu the direction of 


the Company. In adverting to his con- 
duct as a public servant of the Company, 
he wished particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the Court to one important occa. 
sion, the most important that had oc- 
curred in his (Sir C. Forbes’s) experience 
as one of its members. He alluded to 
the period when the present Charter was 
under discussion. On that occasion Mr. 
Marjoribanks had the honour of being one 
of the only two members in the direction 
who entered their solemn protest against 
the acceptance of the present Charter. 
The other hon. gentleman associated with 
him in that protest was the hon. Director 
(Mr. Wigram) now standing behind the 
chairman. The spirited conduct of those 
two gentlemen, who occupied at the time 
the honourable situations of chairman and 
deputy chairman, was beyond all praise. 
They held out to the last against what 
they believed to be a most unjust invasion 
of the rights of the Company ; and when 
their utmost efforts failed in preventing 
it, they resigned their chairs. As he was 
upon the subject of the Charter, let him 
pause lor a moment, and ask what lu<l 
been the result of that which they had so 
long held ? The trade with China had 
been given up and we were engaged in a 
war with that country, which might ren- 
der that loss irrecoverable not alone to 
the Company, but to the country. (Heat, 
ami a lauqh. ) 

The Chairman here interposed and ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. bart. would 
not mix up the praises of their late ex- 
cellent and lamented friend, on which they 
were all agreed, with other matters on 
which the same unanimity might not be 
found to prevail. He did not say that the 
hon. bart. was strictly out of order, hut 
he threw out the suggestion as a mutter 
of taste 

Sir C. Forbes thanked the lion, chair- 
man for liis suggestion, but be knew Ins 
duty and would follow his own course. 
He repeated, that one of the results ol 
that which was now called their Charter, 
was the total, he feared the irrecoverable 
loss of the trade with China. ( A laugh.) 
Hon. proprietors might smile, but he was 
stating what was bis own deliberate opi- 
nion. One other effect of this Churtoi 
was, that the Court of Directors vveie 
now so curtailed of their power, that they 
were little more than a Court to register 
the edicts of the Board of Control ; and 
as to the Court of Proprietors, they were 
now absolutely looked down upon with 
contempt. When thoy saw the sad change, 
it could not but serve to increase then 
regret for the loss of such a man as the 
late Mr. Marjoribanks, not only on ac- 
count of his public services, but also iu 
respect of bis private worth. One othei 
trait in his character deserved to be re- 
corded. It was this, th&t he was >» his 
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(Srr C. Forbes*®) recollection, the only 
chairman of the Company in whose time 
a poor native of India, an unfortunate 
Hindoo; found his way to this country to 
complain of a grievance and returned re- 
dressed. (Hear, hear ') He mentioned 
these circumstances preliminary to his 
expression of a hope, and he put the 
question to the chair in that hope, that 
the Court might consider of the erection 
of a monument to the memory of their 
late Director, either in the church iii 
which his remains might be deposited, 
or in any other place that might be 
deemed fitting, as a testimony of the high 
opinion entertained by this Court of his 
character as an able Director and faithful 
servant of the Company. Asa precedent 
for such a course they had the ease of the 
lute Mr. C. Grant, to whose memory a 
tribute similar to that which he now sug- 
gested had been paid. In the erection of 
such a monument, the Company would 
be doing equal honour to itself and to the 
memory of the deceased. 

Mr. Wigram said, that from his long 
and intimate acquaintance with his late 
friend Mr. Maijoribanks, he could venture 
to state, that if he were now living, nothing 
could be more acceptable to his feelings, 
than that such a proposition as that of 
the lion. hart, should not be carried. On 
more than one occasion in that Court, he 
(Mr. Wigram) lmd heard him deprecate 
any thing of the kind as likely to lead to 
the charge of making invidious distinc- 
tions. (Hear, hear ') Knowing, then, as 
he did, the sentiments of their late friend 
on this subject, he must say that, with the 
most sincere regret for his loss, he could 
not concur in the proposition of the lion, 
bart, 

Mr. Asfell would have contented him- 
self with the simple expression of his 
entire concurrence in what had just fal- 
len from his hon. friend and colleague 
(Mr. Wigram), but having been associated 
with his late friend Mr. Marjoiibanks in 
the Direction for a period of nearly forty 
years, he felt called on to add a few words 
on the proposition before the Couit. No 
one more sincerely lamented the loss of 
his late colleague than he did, but he 
could not consent in this case to a course 
which would seem to imply a slight on 
the memory of those to whom a similar 
honour had not been paid. However 
deserving their late friend was of every 
tribute that could he paid to his memory, 
and none could be more so, yet under the 
circumstances stated, he could not con- 
cur in the proposition of the hon. bart. 
He did hope, therefore, that the hon. 
bart. would not press the motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that he was not dis- 
posed to press any motion of this kind, 
contrary to the feelings and wishes of the 
two hoff. directors who had just addres- 


sed the Court. He would admit, that, in 
motions of this kind, the Court ought to 
be unanimous, and where there was no 
prospect of that unanimity, it would he 
better not to urge the point In the case 
of the motion for a monument to the late 
Mr. Grant, the Court was unanimous, or 
nearly so ; at least the majority was 
very great, and the minority very small, 
lie hoped that the Court would excuse 
him for the part he had taken in this 
affair. (Hear, hear 9 ) He hud no object, 
no motive, but that ol sincere respect and 
esteem for the memory of an amiable man 
and an able public servant of tin* Com- 
pany ( Hear, hear ') 

Mr D. Salomons said, that, agreeing as 
he did in the principle laid down, of the 
great inconvenience of bunging forward 
motions of this kind, still he thought that 
as they all eoneiurcd in depleting the loss 
ot Air Maijonbanks, and as his death had 
been biought under their consideration in 
so marked a manner, they could adopt a 
course which was not, liable to the objec- 
tions urged against the proposition of the 
lion. hart. That was adopting a resolution 
expressing the deep regret ot the Court 
at having lost the services of so excellent 
and honourable «i man, and so efficient a 
servant of the Company. He would put 
this on the giound of Air. Marjorilmnks 
having been Chairman of the Company, 
at the time when the present Charter was 
discussed, and when he made so deter- 
mined a struggle to preserve the rights 
and liberties of the Company. This, he 
thought, would take it out of those eases 
in which it might give rise to the question 
of invidious distinctions The hon. pro- 
prietor concluded by submitting a motion 
to the effect he had stated. 

SirG. Forbes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Weeding did not sec how the objec- 
tions raised— and in his opinion very pro- 
perly raised— to the former motion, by the 
two lion, directors, could be got rid of 
with respect to the present. As it was' 
not the general practice of the Court to 
take notice ot the deaths ol members of 
the direction by motions of tins kind, 
such a motion with rolcionce to one indi- 
vidual case must tend to raise the chaigc 
of invidious distinctions A s it seemed 
to be the general feeling of the Court that 
the rule in this respect should he general, 
it would be by much the better course 
not to make any exceptions to it. Under 
these circumstances, he did hope that 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Salomons) 
would not press his motion. 

Mr. E. Gohlsmid said, that the hon. 
bart (Sir Charles Forbes) sometimes 
said that he (Mr. Goldsimd) never sup- 
ported any motion ot his. Now, the 
present would be an exception, for he 
certainly should give him his most cor- 
dial support on this occasion. He fully 
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concurred in every remark that had fallen 
from him respecting the public and pri- 
vate character of their late much respected 
fiiend Mr. Marjoribanks. Every member 
of that Court who had occasion to meet 
him on business must well remember his 
kindness and his impartiality in the dis-> 
charge of his duty. Indeed, it could be 
truly said of the directors as a body, 
that they performed their duties in a most 
exemplary ami disinterested manner; and 
though much praise was due to them all 
as a body, he thought, under all the cir- 
cumstances, of Mr. Marjoribanks having 
while in the chair so strenuously advo- 
cated the rights of the Company, that an 
exception might be made in his case 
without the risk of raising a charge of 
invidious distinctions. He did hope, 
therefore, that the motion for the vote of 
deep regret at the loss of their late col- 
league would receive the support of the 
hon. gentlemen within the bar. 

The Chairman observed, that, partici- 
pating as he sincerely did in the general 
feeling of regret for the loss of his late 
colleague, he still must concur with his 
friends near him (Mr. Wigram and Mr. 
Astell) in objecting to the proposition ot 
cither the hon. hart, for a monument, or 
the hon. propiietor for a resolution ot 
the Court, testifying their deep regret at 
the loss they had sustained. No person 
who heard what passed on this occasion 
could for an instant doubt the general 
feeling of the Court on this subject, but 
he must concur with those who thought 
that a formal expression ot that feeling in 
a resolution, would only tend to raise 
invidious distinctions, which, in matters 
of this kind particularly, it would be most 
desirable to avoid. He might, without 
any intention of instituting comparisons, 
mention the death of their excellent col- 
league, the late Mr. Ilavenshaw, whose 
loss they had to regret not long anterior 
to Mr. Marjoribanks. Here, then, were 
two cases of recent loss to the directors, 
and to make one the subject of a formal 
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expression pf regret embodied in a resolu- 
tion, would, the Coifrt roust feel, tend to 
raise invidious* and painful distinctions. 
As the subject has been introduced, it 
must be most gratifying to the feelings of 
Mr. Maijoribanks’s friends to find, that 
there was but one opinion in the Court 
as to the merits and services of that 
lamented gentleman. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Twining said, that although the 
proposition for a formal expression of the 
regret of the Court at its recent loss, m 
the death of Mr. Maijoribanks, was not 
acceded to; yet, it should be borne in 
mind, that they dosed the proceedings 
of the day with an unanimous expression 
of deep regret at the loss of an indepen- 
dent, honourable, and kind-hearted mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors. (Hear, 
hear ') 

EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEES ON THE PETITION OF THE 

COMPANY. 

The Chairman, before the Court sepa- 
rated, wished to inform hon. proprietors, 
that the directors had thought it desira- 
ble to have a digest made of the evidence 
taken before the Committee of the House 
of Commons (on the question of the 
equalization ol duties on East-India pro- 
duce), also throwing in parts of that 
which had been taken before the House 
ol Lords. It had been arranged under 
distinct heads ; and when he said that it 
was done under the direction of their ex- 
cellent secretary, he need hardly add that 
it was executed with care and ability. It 
was intended, as soon as copies were 
printed, to distribute them amongst the 
proprietors, so that they might know 
what sort of a ease had been laid before 
Parliament. 

Sir C. Forbes thought that the distri- 
bution of copies of this work would he 
productive ot much good, and he cordially 
joined in the proposition for that distri- 
bution. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Home Intelligence, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the 25th Sept, a ballot was taken 
at the East-India House for the election 
of a director, in the room of Campbell 
Marjoribanks, Esq., deceased. The scru- 
tineers reported that the election had 
fallen on Colonel Archibald Galloway, 
C. B. The following were the numbers 
at the close of the poll 


Col. Galloway 1,383 

Sir J. Bryant 515 


Majority 868 


A plan is in contemplation for main- 
taining and educating the children of mili- 
tary officers on a scale equal to that of the 
best schools, in England, at a cost wjthin 
the reach of every subaltern in the ser- 
vice. The Bengal Military Orphan So- 
ciety, at the beginning of the present year, 
directed their home agent, Mr. Grierson, 
to make inquiries as to the practicability 
of such a scheme, and lie has made a 
report to the managers, proposing a plan 
of a proprietary school or college, wherein 
he calculates the cost of each pupil, fo r 
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board, clothing, ami every 

charge, till 19 years of %e, at 4:25, or 
even tow*r, which would^e a' saving of 
40 per cent, to the Orphan Se&ety, in 
their home wards, and, perhaps, 260 
cent, to officers whose families are placed 
at boarding schools in England. The plan 
of Mr. Grierson requires no subscriptions 
or donations, but merely “ an unfailing 
supply of a given number of pupils,” 
which might be easily secured. The 
scheme is not intended to be confined to 
the Indian army, but to embrace, if de- 
sired, her Majesty’s army and navy ; the 
schools to be denominated the “ British 
United Service Schools.” 

The Queen lias been pleased to grant 
her royal licence and permission that the 
following officers may accept and wear 


sept.); Lieut, j. s. wood to bo *d]„ v. 
prom. <22d April). — Capt. Win. Barnes, from 4l«t 
Jj. to be capt., v. Blackbume, who e*ch,Tjul£ 

17#A Foot (at Bombay). Capt. Thomas Prendnt 
gast, from 45th 1* ., to be capt., v. Lucas who oxch 
(4 Sept. 40) ; Ens. E. C. Moore to be lieut., v Kvf- 
fid dec. (21 May 40). ’ ' 11 

*21 at Foot (in Bengal). 2d Lieut. John Watson to 
belBtllcut., without purch., v. Crauford dec cti 

%«; s«i Maj. k. I K m v.t 

1 > C 2d lieut., v. Watson ; date 4th Sept. ; Ens. F. 
E. N. Tinley, from 35th F., to be 2d lieut., v. 

Watson. ' 


41.vf Foot (at Madras). Capt.' Isaac Blackbume. 
from 17th F., to be capt., v. Barnes ^ho excli. (2 
June 40). j) 


57«/i Foot (at Madras). Ens. F. (’. W. FitSpAtriik 
to bo lieut., v. Goodrich dot . ; date 27th April 
Robert Hunt to bo ensign, v. Fitzpatrick (4 Sept). 

63d Foot (at Madras). Lieut. James Considine, 
from 04th F„ tube lieut., v. Lysaght who exth. 
(30 Aug. 40). 


!)4tA Foot (in Ceylon). C. K. Davenport to be ens, 
by purch., v. Hook who retires, (11 Sept. 40). 


the insignia of the Order of the Uoormieo 
empire, which his Majesty Slmli Sliooju- 
ool-Moolk, King of Afghanistan, has 
been pleased to confer upon them, in tes- 
timony of bis royal approbation ol their 
services in Cundubar, Cabool, and at the 
capture of the fort less of Ghunzec 

Insignia oj the Third Class. 

Bentham Sandwith, Esq., lieut. col. in tlie.n my, 
lieut. nil. com. of 1st Ttcgt. of Cavalry Bombay 
establishment, C.B., &c. ; date Aug. 3, 1)140. 

E. A. W. Keane, Esq. (commonly called the 
lion. E. fy. W. Keane), lieut. m II. M. 2d or Queen's 
Royal Regt, of Foot, and late aide-de-camp to 
Lieut. Gen. Lord Keane, Sic.-, date Sept. 10 1»40. 

Eldrid Pottingcr, Esq., lieut. ot artillery, Bom- 
bay Establishment, serving with I lie rank of majoi 
in Afghanistan, and C.B.; date Sept. 10, 11140. 


The Queen has been pleased to grant 
her royal licence and permission, that the 
fight lion. John Lord Keane, G. (\ B., 
&c., and his descendants, may bear to the 
armorial ensigns of his family the honour- 
able augmentations, viz .— 1 “ On n chef a 
representation of the, shorn/ ami important 
Fortress of Ghuznee," and the west ol ho- 
nourable augmentation following, viz . — • 
On a wreath a representation of the Ca- 
bool Gate of the said Fortress of Ghuznee 
which was blown in by gunpowder on 
the 23d day of July 1839, and the fortress 
stormed on that day. 


HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAST. 
promotions and chances. 

'n* ll' ® r % 9 - ( ,n Bengal). Assist. Surg. N. Dart- 
nelli from 4tn L. Drags., to be assist, surg., v. Wood 
I'rom. In 29th Foot (21 Aug. 40). 

4th L. Draffs, (at Bombay). Eneas Mackintosh 
, aepherson to bo assist, surgeon, v. Dartnell app. 

to 3d L.D. (21 Aug. 40). 

0 th Foot (at Bombay). Serj. Wm. Birch, from 
•st or Gr.,F . Gu„ to & ad)., with rank of ens., v. 
Gordon prom. (4 Sept. 401. 

, Foo#. (in Bengal). Lieut. John W. Robinson 
n Ca J t %I , yi )urch, » v * Donnelly who retires; 
• B. Macleod to be lieut. by purch., v. Ro- 


hm «*w»eua 10 ne ueut. J 
v wM j Samuel Raymond to be ens. by purch., 
v - Macleod (aU 4 Sept. 40). 

v Bengal). Lieut. H. Wade to be capt., 

dec,; and Ens. J. W. Cox to lie 
EdS‘ , J , ^ e ^ h 82 A P rU 18i0 > t Serj. M3j. 
e*dw. Joycfe, from 63d F., to be ens., v. t’ox (4 
‘^.Jottrn,N,S,VoL,33.No,130. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

A> > mils. 

Aim. 211. Fiona, Gill, fumi Bengal loth March; 
oil Liverpool.— 29. Sultana, Lycll, from Singapore 
0th April, oil Portsmouth.— Bntanma, Kemp, 
from N.S. Wales 20th April; at Liverpool.— 31. 
Uno of Malnwu, Inglcby, Irom Bomliay I2th 
A pul , Hindoo, Mawsou, irom Bengal l.llli April; 
CiO/oj Voouuh, Wilson, from Bombay Jlttli April; 
Man/, Mat au lay, from 25tli April; and Winder - 

mar. Brown, Irom Bengal 3d April; all at Liver- 
pool.— Co«/ m , Scott, from Cape J'lth June; oft' 
Brighton .— At ahum, Uaukier, fiom V.D. Land JOth 
April; at 111 istol —hr, ha, Leggett, from Ca]ie24th 
June; at Falmouth.— S mt. 1. Aden, Ponsonby, 
from China 2"lh \|>ril , oil Plymouth .— Par land, 
l'ait, Irom Bombay 23d April ; in the Clyde.— For- 
titude, Hutton, fiom Singapore 14lh April; off 
Falmouth.— 2. Susan, Neatby, from China 31*t 
March , at Leith.— Uulatea, Tayt, from Cape 14th 
June; oil Plymouth. — Yitmuin, Detering, from 
Batavia 15th April , off Salcombe.— 4. Ariel, Aus- 
tin, from Mauritius .‘Kith May; Fleetwood, Simp- 
soil, from Madras 11 th May; and Bomba//, Law- 
son, lroin South Seas; all at Deal.— Jame, » Mathr- 
s on, Millwurd, from Sinm Dltli April and Singapore 
12th M.iy; in Margate Roads .— Samuel Winter, 
Robertson, from N.S. Wales 3d May; otf Sal- 
(ombe.— Ann, Mttealpm, Irom V.I). Land 24tli 
April, and Rio de Janeiro 2d July; oft' Lyming- 
Lon. — Mount duai t Efphtnetono, Stewart, from 
lloinbay 22d April; in the Clyde.— fl. Franns, 
Russell, from Cape 20th June; and Christina, 
llell, from Singapore 24th April ; both in London 
Docks.— Adelaide, Dryden, from V.D. Land 3d 
April, and llio de Janeiro 3d July; at .Deal.— 

7. Bu< ktnehumshue, Moore, from Bombay 211th , 
April, and Cannanore 5th May; Noimuhal, Klr- 

kus, from Cape 23 th June; tde, Bosustow, from 
Cape 2(ith June; and Itamhow, Hillman, from 
Cape 14th June; all at Deal. — Floienee, Davis, 
from Madeira 11th Aug.; ofF Portsmouth.— «. 
Bmkdiur, (‘larkaen, from Bombay 3d May, and 
Tellu berry 10th do. ; oll'Hrighton.— Ar/ryle, Gaten- 
by. from N.S. Wales 9th April; at Falmouth —9. 
Pai l(Jh Id, Whitesides, from Bombay 23d Anrd ; at 
Deal. — Entente, Lecan, for Batavia ; olTSalumilx;. 
—Caledonia, Bateson, from C'apc 2d July*, at Li- 
verpool. — lo. huvourde, Williamson, from Cape 
23cl June; at Cove of Cork.-H. (lenmal Tnlmer, 
Elliot, trom Bombay 2«th March; Duman, War- 
die, from Manilla 7th April ; and Eliza Stewart, 
Millar, from China 2d April, Cane 4th July, anil 
Ascension; all at Deal.— Lucie, Bulging, frorn Ha* 
tavu;oft'Ncw Romney (for Kotterdam).— De Cock, 
from Batavia ; oft Salcombe.- June Z//am, Reid, 
from Batavia; at Deal (for Amsterdam).-!* Per- 
sia, Stevens, from Ceylon 7th May, Mauritius 6th 
June, and Simon’s Bay 6th July; oft' Portland.— 

14 Cambria, Roliertson, from Bengal 19th March, 
and Mauritius 1st June; off LlverpooL-17. hu, 
Fisher, from Mauritius 24th May ; at DeaW-lH. 
Tmsty, Jamieson, from N.S. Wales 25th March, 
and Bahia 15th July; John Durdale, MeGowan, 
from Singapore 11th May; John, Davey, from 
Cape 2d July ; and rarugw, Cooke, from Ceylon 

(Y) 
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oth Mays all at Deal.— Medora, Harmon, from 
Bombay 11th May ; at Llverpool.-Nepfnne, Fer- 
ris, from Bombay 14th May; off Dover.— Lady 
Rowena, Clayton, from Bombay 13th April; oft 
Liverpool.— Lady East, Robinson, from Bombay 
14th May; off the Wight. - ID. Royal Saxon, 
Towns, from China 4th April ; and Pacific, Coffin, 
from South Seas anil Mauritius; both at Deal.— 
John Calvin, Abercromby, from Bengal 5th April; 
off New Romsey.— Glenswtlly, Mi Neill, from Ben- 
gal 13th April; off Plymouth.— George, Donald- 
son, from Cape 2!)th June; m London Uocks.- 
Ms, Abberna, from Batavia 12th May ; off Dover 
(for Rotterdam).— 21. (latitude, Harvey, fori ape 
2d July; off Cork.- Lucy, Wallace, trom Bengal 
8th May ; at Bristol .-Zephyr, Taylor, from Cape 
9th July; off Dover.— 22. Many, Pasley, from 
Mauritius 24th av; and Hebe, Douglas, from 
Oape 7th June ; both off Dartmouth.— John John- 
stone, Lundwall, from Batavia 15th May ; at 
Cowes (for Stockholm) .-Joseph Winter, Dodson, 
from Mauritius 13th June; at Liverpool.— 23. 
Lively, Martyn, from Cape 1st July; at Deal.— 
Hmriett, Santry, from New Zealand 28th May ; 
oil* Dartmouth . — FJoi a, Blair, from Bombay 9th 
April, and Mauritius; in the Clyde.— 24. huthe- 
i we Stuart Foi hes, Fell, from South Australia 11th 
April, and Mauritius <Jth June; at Deal.— Agra, 
Mcams, from Mauritius 22d May; off Dover.— 25. 
Chat le\ lleuitlcv. Hopper, trom Ceylon 2d May, 
and Mauritius (5th June, at Deal — 2<j. Kuhnian 
Fmiriy, Russell, from Bombay 17th May; oft Li- 
verpool.— Lent Wm. Rentmek, Crow, trom N.S. 
Wales 21st May; and Greyhound, Hutchinson, 
from Allcppee and Mauritius; both at Deal — Ab- 
botsford, Broadfoot, from Bombay 22d May; at 
Liverpool. 

Depot tares. 

July 13. Tar, I. mgley, for Bengal ; from Deal. 
-27. Hindoo, ZuiliTom, for Hobart Town; from 
Cowes.— Anu. 10. Aitstiuhnn, Ireland, for N.S. 
Wales ; from Liverpool.— 23. Raymond, Maikay, 
tor Hobart Town, from Deal.— 25 Blenheim, Gray, 
for Wellington, New Zealand; from Clyde.— 27. 
Naiad, Lindsay, for South Australia; from Dral. 
— Malcolm, McFarlane, for N.S. Wales; and Spen- 
cer, Uirkett, for Bengal; both from Liverpool.— 
Clulnunk, Penny, for Cape; from Clyde.-28. 
WtMteu, Dare, tor Cape, and Dauntless, Shep- 
herd, tor N.S. Wales; both 1 10 m Deal— 29. Duke 
oj A>n>/ll, Webb, tor Madras and Bengal; fiom 
Portsmouth.— Bengal, Turpie, for Launiesfon, 
from Deal.— Tapley, Mallory, for Bengal, trom 
Liverpool. — 30. Lady Mae Naghten, Doughty, lor 
N.S. Wales and Port Phillip; mid Bnghtmnn, 
Noikells, tor South Australia; Ixnli from Ply- 
mouth.— Napoli on, Rutledge, for Swan River; 
Thomas Snook, Stacey, for Cape anil Algoa Bay; 
and Byker, Christie, tor Cape; all from Deal.— 
Token, Chalmers, for tape and Bombay; trom 
Liverpool.— 31. Hondum s, Weller, for N.s.Wales; 
and John Puntci , Harries, foi Hobart Town ; both 
from Deal.— Ruby, Mylull, for N.S. Wales; from 
Bristol Skpt. 1. Aiab, Westmoreland, for Laun- 

ceston and Port Phillip; and Vunguard, Walker, 
for Singapore, both from Deal.— 3. Thomas Coutts, 
Warner, for Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— Bute- 
shue, Currie, for Bengal; from Clyde.— 4. Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, Campbell, lor Bombay; from Ports- 
mouth. — Wave , Broadfoot, for Bombay ; and 
Argyra, Heed, tor Cane; both from Liverpool.— 
h. Mary Ann, Hartnell, tor Port Phillip and Falk- 
land Isles; Sea Hoi sc, Brown.ng, loi N.S. Wales; 
Laidmuns, Scott, for Singapore; Nelson, Sayers, 
for N.S. Wales; and Combatant, Pearson, for 
ditto; all from Deal.— Dumfnes, Thomson, for 
Port Phillip ; from Plymouth — (5. Boadicea, Ste- 
vens, for Ascension ; from Deal.— 7 . Alfied, East- 
man, for N.S. Wales; from Plymouth.— island 
t Jueen , Balls, for Swan River and Western Austra- 
lia (new settlement of Austral-Ind) ; from Cowes. 
—Rebecca Jane, Valrent, for Ceylon and Madras; 
and Letitui, Black, for Batavia and Singapore; 
both from Liverpool.— 8. Casstopia, Presley, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool.— 11. Lord Lynedoch, 
Humble, for V.D. Land (convicts); from Ply- 
mouth.— John Line, Brodie, for Cane and Madras ; 
from Portsmouth.— Amelia, Henley, for N. S. 
Wale?; from Deal.- 12. Ganges, MacDonald, for 
N.S. Wales; from Deal— 14. Arum, Hillock, for 
N.S. Wales; from Deal.-C«nn/m, Titherington, 
for Batavia and Singapore; and Brothers, Wheeler, 
for N.S. Wales; both from Liverpool.— John 
Con per, Salmon, for South Australia ; from Green- 
ock.— Isabella, Gray, for Batavia; from Clyde,— 


15. Niagara, Champion, for Bengal? from Sun- 
derland.^ —Hinda, Cubitt, for N.S. Walw; from 
Clyde.— 16. Carnatic, Cunningham, for Bombay; 
from Greenock.— 17* Cygnet, Wilson, for Cape; 
and Vernon, Denny, for Bengal; both from Ports- 
mouth— 18. Erasmus, Hazekamp, for Batavia; 
James, Todd, for Hobart Town and New Zealand; 
Simon 'Taylor, Brown, for Bombay ; Henry Tanner, 
Blssett, for Bengal; Mary Gray, Boyd, for Hobart 
Town* Harrison, Cowley, for Mauritius; Siam’s 
Castle ' Petrie, for New Zealand ; and New Tho- 
mas, Adams, for St. Helena ; all from Deal.-iln- 
tish Merchant, Birmc, for Bombay ; and Genum, 
Marsden, for Bengal; both for Liverpool.— Angle- 
seu, Rowland, for Mauritius; William and Man/ 
Brown, Brown, for Mauritius; Lady Flora, Ford, 
for Madras . and Augustus, Purchase, for Mau- 
ritius; all from Deal.— Harbinger, Candlish, for 
Singapore; Pandora, Cathay, for Cape and Cey- 
Ion; and Noaks, for Bombay; all from 

Liverpool.— ly. IVaolsmtfton, Pearson, for Ceylon, 
from Deal .-Ariadne, Mac I.eod, for Port Phillip; 
from Greenock.— 21. Banetto Junior, Marshall, 
for N.S. Wales and Singapore; from t'lymouih.- 
Malay, Sinclair, for Madras; from Clydc.-24. 
Feign son, Virtue, for Port Phillip and N.S. 
Wales ; from Plymouth.— Sophia Pate, Harrison, 
for N.S Wales; from Torbay.— 25. Earl 0 f Bai- 
rn,, as, Vaux, for Bombay.— Oiient, 'laylor, for 
NS. Wales; Edinburgh, Paterson, for Bengal; 
Mu undo, Hayes, for Hobart Town; Joanna, 
Lovitt, for Hobart Town ; Hem-y Davidson, Mac 
Donnell, tor Bengal ; Corsair, Fox, for South 
Australia, Port Phillip and Laumeston; And, 
Austin, for Mauritius; Hawk, Brown, for South 
Australia and Port Phillip : Ins, Linton, for ley- 
lon; and Mary Bannatyne, Picken, for N.S. 
Wales, all from Deal.— Mountstuart FJphinstone, 
Biddle, toi Cape and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 

PASSKNISEUS FROM INDIA. 

Pci Walmn Castle, from Bengal : (See As. Journ. 
foi June last, p. l»5)-From the (’ape: Cant.. 
Dear, II N.; 2 Misses Elliot, daughters ot the 
lion. Admiral G. Elliot; Mr. James Jamieson, 
hrm of Jamieson, Wingate, & Co. 

Per Buckinglmmshue, from Bombay: (Sec At. 
Joui it. tor July last, p. 29<».-Mr. S. Dalrymple, 
merchant, died at sea 7th July. 

Pa Beikshue, from Bombay: (See As. Journ. 
for Aug. last, p J591. 

Pa Neptune, from Bombay: (See As. Journ. 
for Aug. last, p. 35J). 

Per Pasta, from Ceylon: (See As. Joum. lot 
September, p. 82). 

Perthe Packet, from Cape: S. B. Venning, Esq ; 
Thus. Tennant, Esu. ; Major Dutton ; Capt. and 
Mrs Hunt and ibild, late of the schooner Black 
Swan ;— Walcott, Esq.; Mr. Wolf. 

Per Poit'and, from N.S. Wales : Mrs. Ilustwuk 
and 2 children ; Capt. Black ; Messrs. Levy, Kiddy, 
and Bell. 

Per Arabian, from Launceston: Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bell; H. D. Murray, Esq.; James Pyke, 
Eg,,. Waterhouse, Esq.— ( Mrs. Younghusband 
and three daughters, and Mrs. Matthews and two 
children, weie lost at sea). 

Per Katherine Stuart Forbes, from South Austra- 
lia: Capt. and Mrs. Gray; Mr. Barrister Shoales, 
Mr", anil Mrs. Tanman; Mr. and Mrs. Woodley; 
Mr and Mrs. Gandy; Mr. anil Mrs. Hanson and 2 
children ; Mr. and Mrs. Leggat and 2 ditto; Mr. 
and Mrs. Canning and daughter; Mr. Houghton 
and child; Mrs. Denley and infant; Miss Barnard; 
Miss Harwich; Messrs. Hawker, Barry, Meadows, 
Hacks, Whitaker, Freeman, and McShean; J 
servants. 

Pei Biitannia, from N.S. Wales; Dr. Gilchrist 5 
Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Brackell. 

Expected. 

Per Euphi ates, from Bengal : Mrs. Capt. Harris 
and child; Mrs. Major Home and family ; Alex. 
Reid, Esq., C.S.; Capt. Hams, 70th B.N.J.: Wm. 
Carr, Esq.; Lieut. Baker; Dr. C. Mackinnon. 

rer La Belie Alliance, from Bengal I : Lieut. 
Colonel, Mrs., and Miss Spry ; Mr. and Mrs. Mat 
Cliutock ; Capt. Rawaton and Lieut. Craigt . 
II.M.S.; Capt. Florence; Messrs. Rowley wd 
Pollard; Lieut. Jervis; 5 European and 4 Name 
servants. From Madras t Mr, and Mrs. Porteou 
and child; 2 servants. 
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Per Amelia Thomson, from Madru: Dr. Mathl- 
son; Lieut*. Moore and Osborne; Lieut, and Mr*. 
Studdy, and child ; Messrs. Maxwell and Pelham. 

from Bombay: Mrs. Kyffln; Mr, T. 
; Mr. A. K. Corfleld, C. S.; Cant. 
M. 17th Foot: Capt. Clarke, $2d 
Brandon ; 1 child. 

Per William Shaiples, from Bombay : Mr. D. 
Powell. 

Per Shannon, from Bombay ; Mr. J. Bolton. 


Per Inglis, 
D. DeVitre 
Brskine, H.l 
M.N.I. i Mr. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Thomas Coutts, for Bombay; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fallon; Mr. and Mrs. Munge; Mr. and Mrs. Mori- 
son ; Mrs. Cooper 5 Mrs. Strover j Miss Ranclaud ; 
Lieut Ponsonby; Messrs. Boyer, Brasnall, Bro- 
dle, Brown, Crimes, Groube, Hodgson, Madden, 
Shavell, Webster, and Weston; also officers com- 
manding detachment of recruits II. M. service. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, for Bombay ; Capt. and 
Mrs. McLean ; Capt. and Mrs. Cook ; Mrs. Dick- 
son; Mrs. Leggett; MissMacNab; Messrs. I.aw- 
ric, Pelly, Skottowe, and Palin. 

Per John Line, for Cape and Madras: Messrs. 
Acton, Bartley, Bevton, Bryden, Desborough, 
Fasken, Fulton, Gosling, Grant, Holmes, Horak, 
Lake, and Riach. 

per Simon Taylor, for Bombay: Lieut. Dingle; 
Lieut. Gordon j Assist. Surg. Macphcrson, 4tn L. 
Drags. ; Messrs. Kdgcrly, Finlay, Lowry, and 
Fearon, cadets ; 150 troops. 

Per Henry Tanner, for Bengal : Capt. Brooke; 
Rev. John Scott ; Mr. and Mrs. Windsor 5 Mr. II. 
Plttar; Mr. Jones; Messrs. Scott, Robertson. 
Fagan, and Ward, cadets 
Per Lady Flora, for Madras: ('apt. and Mrs. 
Gordon; Lieut, and Mrs. Collin; Liiut. and Mrs 
Silver; Mr. and Mrs Braldwood ; Mrs. Oakes 
and family; Right Hon. Lady Duncan; Misses 
Isaacke, Stuart, and Fletcher; Lieut. Considme ; 
Lieut. Caproniere, 55th F., in charge of troops; 
Ens Maguire; Rev. J. W. Briggs; Messrs. Fold, 
Fraser, Grant, Hodgson, Lynch, Murphy, Rithei- 
don, and Waugh. 

Per Edinburgh, for Bengal: Mrs. Armstrong: 
Capt. and Mrs. Wilson; Capt. Norman, 31st F.; 
Capt. Steward; Lieut. Powell, !Rh F. , Ensigns 
Byrne and Rhys, 2(>th F. ; Dr. J.ightfoot; Messrs. 
Norton, Warren, Baggott, Logan, Mainwaring, 
Thompson, and Lees ; detachment of troops. 

Per Muunt.ituart Elphimtone, for Cape and Ben- 
gal: Mrs. Tierney; Mrs. Chamberlain ; Mrs. Pit- 
cairn; Mrs. Fcrzhen ; Mrs. Heron : Messrs. Davies 
and Heron; Dr. Young; Dr. Fer/hen; Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Owen, Money, Lc t’oer 'French, 
Robinson, Raban, Walker, Kendall, Pilkmgton, 
Clay, Barclay, Casley, Vaughan, Swmhoe, and 
McLellan. 

Per Lord Low they, for Madras and Bengal : 
Major Deedes, 17th Rrgt. ; Lieut, and Mrs. Evatt, 
ti2d Regt. ; Lieut Campbell; Lieut. Cameron, (i3d 
regt; Ens. Inglis, 57th rcgt. ; Ens. Madden, 41st 
regt. ; Dr. James ; Messrs. Petchcll, Gordon, 
Broom, Drury, Baker, Watson, and Bell ; detach- 
ment of troops. 

Per Walmer Castle, for Bengal: Major and Mrs. 
Croxton; Capt. and Mrs. Bolton: Dr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dunkin; the Misses 
Vo*: Misses Ford and Dunkin; Capt. Gimblett; 
Hon. Mr. Drummond; Messrs. Camac, Inglis, 
Brownlow, Paliologos, Sun, Leigh, Court, Ed- 
warde*, Barclay, and Adams. 

Per India steamer, for Cape, Ceylon, Madras, 
and Bengal : Capt and Mrs. Rainer ; Capt. and 
Mrs. Boy* and family; Capt. and Mrs. Mackin- 
tosh; Mr. and Mrs. Dyer; Mrs. Coglan ; Misses 
McWherter, Allan, Adams, Thomson, J. Thom- 
son, J. Dyer, M. Dyer, E. Dyer, and Boardwme; 
Lieut. Col. Kitchen; Capt. Coventry; Capt. Ire- 
land; Dr. Adams; Dr. White; Dr. Bonsfield ; Mr. 
Fagan and friend ; Messrs. Me Wherter, Sonnes- 
katt, Wallace, Chitty, Lambert, Tawse, Beatson, 
Robinson. Baring Kemp, Clias. Smith, Parker, 
Rlgg, Gardner, Thompson, and Bird. 

Overland to India: Mr. James Monteith; Mr. 
H- Denman; Lieut. Wells; Colonel Singleton; 
Mr. Daly t Mr, Byrne; Mr. Ford; Mr. Rich, 
Lieut. Rathbone, Bombay army; Mr. 
Fletcher; Capt. Bayles; Capt. Patty; Capt. Reid, 


Bengal Cavalry ; Purser J. Stockham, I.N.; Dr. 
C. Lush, Bombay. 

Per Egyptian, for N.S. Wales; Lieut. Hugonin; 
Ens. Wilson; 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, and 27 pri- 
vate* 9 < 3 th regt., as guards over convict*. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Exmouth, Warren, from Calcutta, put 
Into the Mauritius 25th May totally dismasted, 
and with lo*g of rudder. She has since l>een con- 
demned. 

The cutter Cadmus, and schooners Julian and 
Industry, were lost at the Bay of Plenty, on the 
Coast of New Zealand, during a hurricane on 2‘.lth 
Feb. last. The schooner Felix wa* lost, with all 
hands, at Makatu, same day. 

The Aurma, Hcale, from KUipara to Sydney, 
was totally lost 27th April last, at New Zealand: 
crew saved. 

The Fame, of Sydney, Is totally lost at the Bay 
of Plenty. 

H.M. brig Pelorus sustained considerable damage 
during a hurricane at Port EsEtngton on 26th Nov. 
last. She was driven ashore broadside on Minto 
Head; eight lives were lost. H.M.S. lliitomart, 
with three anchors out, drove upwards of a mile 
and a half. 

The Uutnham, Bowles, from Table Bay, Cape 
of Good Hope, parted her anchor at Port d’Urban 
during a gale at N.W. 2d June, went on shore, 
and it is supposed will become a total wreck ; part 
oi the cargo exported to he saved. 

The Arabt'in, which has arrived at Bristol, sailed 
from Launceston 1st May ; t he master is not dead 
ns reported, but 7 passengers and 4 of the crew 
v ere washed overboard 111 tne round-house, thirteen 
days after sailing. 

The IVmdennere, Brown, from Calcutta to 
Liverpool, was boarded in lat. 5 N., long 23 W. by 
thirty men from a piratical “spamsh brig, appa- 
rently of Baltimore build. The men from the brig 
drove every one below, and left at ti p.m., taking 
away the bowsprit, jib-boom, a quantity of rope 
and canvas, the master's watch and shirts, the 
seamen’s clothing, <Ve. <Xic. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 
interns. 

Aug. 4. At Newton House, Perthshire, the lady 
of Major Gen. Cunningham, of a daughter. 

13. At Iluntmptower Cottage, Perth, the lady of 
David Brakenridge, Esq., m.i>. ( late of the I Ion. 
E.I. Company’s servue, of a daughter. 

2d. At 2d, Connaught-squarc, the lady of James 
Hills, Esq., of kishnaghur, Bengal, of a daughter. 

— At Edgbaston, near Birmingham, the wife of 
Major John Purton, t . 11 ., of a son. 

Sm,t. 2 \t Wotton-under-Kdge, Gloucestershire, 
the lady of Major T. Biddle, late Hurt. E, I. Com- 
pany's service, of a son. 

13. In Devonshire street, the lady of Capr. 
Rivett Carnae, R.N., of a son 

jo. At North Villa, Regent’s Park, the lady of 
Colonel Miles, of a daughter. 


MAllllIAUKS. 

May 2(1. At the Mauritius, F. G. Tidy, Esq., 
lieul. H.M. 12th Regt , sou of the late Col. Tid>, 

< 11 ., to Charlotte, only daughter of W. W. West, 
Esq., of the Vale, Mauritius. 

Aug. 20. At Salisbury, Capt. G. Kmly, late of 
the Bengal Artillery, to Mrs. E. G. Fawson, of the 
Close, Salisbury. 

31. At St. Peter’s Church, B. T. Barra, Ertu.,of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s incdiral service, and late 
surgeon of the Bombay artillery, to Anne Seward, 
eldest daughter of the late W in. Wood, Esq., of the 
White House, in the county of Hereford. 

_ At Paddington, Henry Gaudm, Esq., civil 
engineer, AustraLInd, to Annette Josephine Maw- 
bey, youngest daughter of the Rev. W. ti. Huet, 
reetor of Idlicote, Warwickshire. 

Sept. 1. At St. Pancras Church. T. D. Campbell, 
Esq., of the Bombay army, to Elizabeth Martha 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Boyfc, of Exmouth, Devon. 
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Sept. 2- At PuK Mol«wortti , MM** 

of Bardellc Montfort, in Prance, to Marts li^rm, 
daughter of the late Cftpt. John Syker, of the Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service. 

3 . At St. Mark’s, Kennington, J. Tenncnt, Esq., 
major, late Madras army, to Louisa H^wn. eldest 
daughter of T. Brown, Esq., of North Brlxton, 
Surrey. 

& At Edinburgh, Wm. Bowie, Esq., to Annetta 
Antonia Louisa, daughter of Ro ^ t ^^ b “ ru ’ 
Esq., late her Majesty’s ( onsul at Alexandria. 

- At Linn, parish of Cathcart, the Rev. William 
Thompson, Bdlary, East-Imhe^ to Jessy ( raw- 
furd, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. 

- At Kennington, J. White, Esq., eldest son of 
(’apt. J. I. While, and grandson of the late Mat. 
Gen. John White, of Bengal, to Jane, fourth 
daughter of the late J. V. Dutton, Esq., of Bir- 

m 9. ,B At St James’s Church, Sir John Rae Reid, 
Bart. M P. to Maria Louisa, daughter of R. Eaton, 
Esq., of Stetohworth Park, near Newmarket. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, John Hol- 
land, Esq., of the Inner Temple, h.urrister-at-law, 
to Georgiana Ellen, daughter of the late W. 1 owers 
Smith, Esq., of the Bengal uvil service. 

10. At Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, (’. A. VV'lkin- 
aon. Esq., second son of the late Robert Wilkm- 
Bon Esq*, of Montagu Square, London, to Mary 
Eleanor, only daughter of the late Major Bowers, 
vjth L. Drags., and grand-daughter of tht late 
Lieut, Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, k.c.u , o.r.B. 

l r ) At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Patrick 
Scott, Esq., of the Bombay civil service, to Annie 
Maria, daughter of the late Rev. L - < ( ham hers, 
and grand-aaughter of Sir Robert ( lumbers, tor- 
merly Chief Justice at Calcutta. 

Id. At Hei land Church, Cornwall, G. B.Knnp- 
thonie, Esq., lieut. Indian Navy, to ( hailottt 
Louisa, eldest daughter of George Woolcock, Esq., 
Boconion-hou»e, Bodmin. 

2 -i At Egg Burklaml Church, Adam Freer 
Smith, Esq., of Calcutta, and of the Priory, Kcw, 
to Clara Jane, youngest daughter of < apt. Din- 

man, R.N., Plymouth. 

‘24. At Kingsbury, J. A. Wilson, Esq., of Cueklc- 
wood, to Christiana, daughter of the late (apt. 
Short, of the I Ion. E. I. Company s service. 

ledtelv. At Exmouth, Win. Kane, Esq., son of 
the late Lieut. Col. N. Kane.x.t Dublin, to ( ani- 
line, daughter of Brigadier Gen. Charles Dallas, 
late Governor of St. Helena. 

DEATHS. 

July 7. At sea, on board the BucJcmgltamihtie, 


{OfiT. 

on hb hasrart ftwrt Bensba* , Stair, sixth son of 
B««., aged 96. 

• Stu/Jo. In Park* Crescent, Louisa, the Hon. 

J^lSsSSSWSSf WAS 

Woodcock, Esq. 

2a At Sussex Cottage, Slough, Ellis Hadley, 
Esq., late of China, aged 89* 

29. At Paignton* Devon, John Goodridge, Esq., 
late master attendant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged (!9. 

Sept. 1. At Bushy Grove, county of Herts, Camp- 
bell Manorilianks, Esq., one of the Directors of tho 
East- India Company. 

- At his chateau, near Paris, Lieut. G«l. Benja- 
min Gordon. Heservcd in India from 1788 to 1M1, 
with trifling intermission: during which time he 
was in the most of the battles underLoul Corn- 
wall is. Sir Robert Abercromby, Gewerris Stuart, 
Hartley, and Hams. He commanded the Grenn, 
diers of the 7 r ,th at the storming of Sermgapatam , 
was one of the Prize Agents there, and subsequently 
commanded the provinces of Malabar and Cananu 
— At Kensington, Commander Wm. Denton, 
Indian Navy, aged 43. 

4 At Clyton, Col. Henry Sullivan, C.B., late nf 
H M. (Jth Regt. of Foot, aged 58. He commanded 
the above Tcgnncnt in India tor fourteen years, 
whence he hml not long since returned. 

At Liege, Samuel Faddy, Esq., formerly of 
Kishiiaghur, Bengal. 

9 At Wy Inch, near Antwerp, of puerperal fever, 
Dorothy, wife of Monsieur Mypofite TJtlenh, -mil 
step-daughter of (’apt. Eatwell, Indian Navy, 
aged 28. 

12. In llindc-stiect, Manchester Square, Tho- 
mas Alex. Oakes, Esq., of the Madras civil service, 
aged 53. 

Hi. Alexander Melville, Esq., formerly of the 
Hon. E.est-India Company’s Bengal meshcal ser- 
vice, and As'.ay Master of the Mint at Ferruck.i. 
bad. 

17. At Plymouth, Henrietta, wife of Capt. John 
Robinson, Hon. F- 1 . Company’s service. 

iMtet,, At New York, m America, I). Wheeler, 
formerly of Sheffield, aged Ml, a member ot the 
body of “ Friend*. ” Between 1831. uul UI3U, he per- 
formed a religious mission to many of the Glands 
m the south Pat die : he was about to close a visit 
of similar pious benevolence to some parts ot me 
United Slates. 

- At Exeter, Ellon Elizabeth, infant daugh 
of (’apt. F. B. Dovcton, Hon. E. I. Company s 
service, aged five months. 


LONDON MARKETS, Sept. 25 

Sugar .— the trade evinced little desire to pur- " * ‘ 

chase B.P. sugar in the early part of the week, 
and the demafid from both grocers and refiners 
was verv limited, but the firmness of holders pre- 
vented any dechrie m prices: yesterday, however, 
in consequence of the merchants having submitted 
to a reduction of (id. per cwt. the trade were 
tempted to come forward more freely, still there 
was not much increase m the demand. The defi- 
ciency m the comparative stocks has increased ; the 
quantity in the docks, by the last return, was 20,072 
lihd« and tres. less than at the same tune last year. 

Few inquiries have existed for Mauritius, either 
for jrroccry or refining purposes, but the supply 
being small, have prevented prices from going 
dovm Bengal has maintained previous rates, and 
white kinds are wanted by the home trade, but the 
supply is still small. The stock is 20,0(10 bags less 
than at this time last year ; the stiff rates required 
for Manilla has restricted business, and but few 
tales have been made privately, either for export 
or refining under bond. In Mam, few purchases 
have been made, but prices remain firm. Java is 
obtainable on lower terms, but the sales have been 

There has been an increased demand for 
free trade, and a large business has l ecn transacted, 
almost exclusively to Supply the wants of the de- 
left, but no advance in prices has taken place . 

... ’ A,,.hii.hui hnwf>vst. have been 


for free trade tea, and notwithstanding the Jargt 
auctions declared, there was a fair amount of bu- 
siness transacted privately. This afternoon the 
tea market closed with a firm appwrar i e , an 
Company’s Congou on ’Change was not obtain, -urn 
under 2s. 4 pi. cash, and common free trade 2s. 4<i. 

Pe $«/iwto*.-The large parcels of rough wh'rh 
have been brought to public sales, and others beitif, 
declared, have caused both home and export buy< r 
to he less desirous to do business, and a small p- 
only of 3,800 bags Calcutta at auction was 

P °I«(%o —A fair demand has existed for East-1 nth* 
this week both for home use and export, and u 
rates established at the quarterly sale have been 
fully supported, and good qualities have fetcn p 
2d to 3a advance, lor 5th October, 11,000 cni 

aradeclared. jers (jf ] not disposed to sotj 

mit to lower rates, but the demand continues y 

limited, particularly for common kinds. Ja '“ ’ 

been in fair request privately, and ptevlous . w 
have been maintained. This afternoon theri. 
little dem.ind for Bengal, . Hf . n n„s 

Cotton. -Prices have undergone no var'anon 1 1 
week, but there has been little doing, the 
of the trade being directed to thc ,S n f,n 4 «k 


those previously established, however, have been 
fully supported. To-day prices were rather suffer 


of the trade being directed to tne 4 ,h« 
lions declared for 1st October, consisting of 143 ' 
bales Surat and 2,000 bales Madras; 1 ,000 w** 


bales Surat and 2,000 naies maun»i *> 
Surat are also declared for 15th October. 
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N.B. letters V. ^denote prime cost, or manufacturer s' fricet ; A. advance f per cent.) on the same- 

D. discount (per cent*) on the tame t if, D. no demand.— The- bazar maund is equal to 821b. 2 or. 2 
drs., and lOOftawir mannds equal hr 118 factory maundt. Goods sold by Sa.Rximes b mds o roduc* 
5 to^perjenUrmre than when told by a. Rupees F. mds—The Madras Candy tfTual to mfl The 
SufnCeaUyJee^tomrb. ?h* PecolG equal to 133J ft. The forge iiWpieZ! 

, CALCUTTA, July 4, 1840. 


Anchor* ..Co/sRs. cwt.L 

Bottles 

Co*M B. rad. i 

Copper Sheathing, 16-82 . . F. rad. di 

— - - Braslers', do. $ 

— — ingot do. s; 

— r OW Gross do. 3, 

— Tile do. •* 

Nalls, assort .do. 4< 

— — Feru Slab Ct.Rs. do. ■ 

— - Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. * 

Cottons, chintz pee. : 

Muslins do. ] 

Yarn 20 to 140 mos, < 

Cutlery, fine J 

Glass Ware U 

Ironmongery 3i 

Hosiery, cotton s 

Ditto, silk 1C 


Iron, Swedish, iq, .Co.’sRg. F.md. 

I j . — dat do. 

! English, sq do, 

; flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 

Hrtops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Dead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

iMillincry 

I Shot, patent bag 

^Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md 

< Stationery 

5 |Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 

' Flannel, fine 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 
5 0 @ « 4 
5 18 — - 0 0 

3 14 - 4 1 

4 1-43 

3 12 — 3 14 
ft 0 — 5 12 

15 0 — 18 0 

5 10 — 6 2 
1 3 - 1 (j 

70-72 

6 14 — 7 0 

10 D. — 30 I). 

4 0 — 4 10 

11 o - 11 3 
J0to30 A.- P.C. 
6 4-68 
8 0 — 88 

18 8 — 18 ft 
4 8 — 10 0 
10 — 44 
0 8-18 


BOMBAY, July 18, 1840. 


Anchors cwt. 15 @ 

Uottles, quart doz. 1.10 

Coals .ton 6 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. 50 

thick sheets or Brasters’. .do. 67 

Plate bottoms do. 62 

Tile do. 54 

Cottons, Chintz, Ate., &r 

— — ■ Longcloths, 38 to 40 yds 

Muslins - — 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 .... lb. 0.0 — 

ditto. Nos. 70 to 1(M) 0.15 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware 60A. 

Glass Ware 40l). 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Its. 


Rs. 

. — . 

Iron, Swedish 

...St. candy 

61.8 

— 

' "English 


38 

15 

1 Hoops 


6 


Nails 


13 

— 

[ Sheet 


7-4 

. 

Rod for bolts ... 

... St. candy 

34 

— 

I' do. fornails .. 


30 


Lead, Pig rwt. 10.12 

• Sheet do. 10 12 

Millinery 2511. 

Shot, patent cwt. 12 

Spelter do. 12.14 

Stationery .'Mil). 

Steel, Swedish tub 12 

Tin Plates box 17 

Woollens, Broad doth, fine ..yd. 6.10 

Long Ells 1H 

Flannel, fine 1.8 


MACAO, July 23, 183*), 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3 @ 5 

Longcloths .....do. 3.80— 8 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5—8 

Handkerchiefs do. 1.10—2.10 

Yarn, Nos. 18 to 40 pecul 22 — 32 

Iron, Bar do. 3.50 — 3.73 

Rod do. 5 

Lead, Pig ,...do. 6* — 7 


5 Smalts .....pecul 

8 Steel, Swedish tub 

Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

8 do. ex super yd. 

!0 Camlets, at Whampoa.. pee. 

12 I)o. outside .......do. 

'5 . Long Ells .....do. 

- Tin, Straits pecul 


Drs. Drs. 
45 @ 55 

3* 

J.30- 1.40 
2.5 -a-— 

20— 22 
26 - 27 
8 - 10.40 
22 - 22 * 
9*- 10 


SINGAPORE, May 7, 1840. 


Anchors pecul 6* ( 

Bottles 100 4 - 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 35 - 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. - 33-36 pcs. 1* - 

" — Ditto 24 40-44 do. 2 - 

Longcloths 38 to 40 35-36 do. 31 - 

• do. do. 40-43 do. 4J - 

— — do. do. 45-60 do. 5 - 

- — - Grey Shirting do. do. 36-36 do. 2* - 

Prints, 7-8. & 9-8. tingle colours do. 1.80- 

— two colours do. 11 - 

— Turkey reds do. 6 - 

— - fancies do. 3 - 

Cambric, 12 yds, by 42 to 44 • • pcs- 11 - 

— Jaconet, 20 42 • • 45 • • • -do. 1* - 

■ — Lappets, 10 40 • • 42 -“do. 1 - 


Drs. Drs. Dr. 

7 Cotton llkfs. imit. Baltick, dble.- corge 4 @ 5 

4i do. do Pullicat doz. 1* — 2 

36 i Twfst, Grey mule, 30 to .SO • pecul 32 — 40 

2 ! Dhto, ditto, higher numbers, .do. - — 

2J Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50 do. 88—115 


5 j Cutlery • - f - 






8 i — — — English 

3* Nail, rod 

21 Lead^PIg 


-3.80 

- 71 

— 71 

ill Cnnltpr 


- 71 



— di 

2J Woollens, Long Ells 

2 Camblets 


- 7* 

— 33 


ft m )) 


[Oct, 
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Calcutta, July 6, 1840.— Sale* of Mul« Twist con. 
tinue to be made to ft fair extent at steady prices, 
but the market is expectedto be somewhat affected 
by recent importations.— The market for Coloured 
Yam* continues dull, and few sales are effected— 
The sales of Chintxes reported during the past 

week are at a, shade of decline in prices A few 

sales of Ginghams and Turkey Red Twills have 
also been made at rather low prices.— Sales of Long 
Cloths and Jaconets have been made during the 
past week at steady prices. For the lighter descrip- 
tions of Cottons, our market is generally dull at 
this season of the year.— There has been a fair in- 
quiry for fine and coarse Woollens at steady prices. 
—We have heard of no sale of Copper last week, 
and prices have submitted to a fall of 4 to 0 annas 
permaund throughout the assortments.- Sales of 
Iron to a considerable extent, of parcels recently 
arrival, have been made at a shade of improvement 
on Our last quotations, viz. on English fiat, Bolt, 
Round, Rod, and Hoop— prices this day may be 
considered 1 to 2 annas per maund lower on Eng- 
lish flat, Square, and Bolt— Steel and Lead without 
sale, and our last quotations remain unaltered.— A 
few sales of Spelter are reported at a shade of de- 
cline in price.— Tin l'lates and Quicksilver remain 
as last quoted.— Beer, owing to the recc nt large im- 
portations, particularly of Hass’s Me, sales of that 
description have been made at reduced prices.— 
Pi . Cur. 

Madras, July 10, 11140.— Beer (Bass and Hodg- 
son's), selling at Rs.GO; Stationery, 15 per cent ad- 
vance! Longcloths, 6 per cent discount; fine, 5 to 
15 advance ; Ironmongery, 25 per cent, discount.— 
P r. Cur. 

Bombay, July 18, 1840.— Piece Goods : nothing 
doing at present, nor likely to tike place to any 
extent before the termination of the rains.— Metals : 
scarcely any transactions have taken place In them 
during the week, an invoice of Swedish Iron at 
Rs. Cl per candy being the only one we have Hbard 
of.— Pr. Cur. 

Singapore, May 7, 11140.— The W. $. Hamilton, 
from London, has arrived since our last, hut wc 


believe she brings very few Cotton GoodSjOf which, 
however, stocks are already very heavy. There has 
been a fair demand during the week, chiefly for 
the Siamese and Chinese Junks, and considerable 
sales of 36 to 40 in. Grey and While Shirtings, 36 
to 42 in. Maddapollams and 42 in. Common Cam- 
brics, have been made, although at very low prices. 
We nave beard of no sales of Prints and Handker- 
chiefs, which continue in little request.— Twist 
(Grey Mule) : There is still some inquiry for low 
numbers, but the prices offered are miserably low, 
at which most holders refuse to sell. Last sale of 
No. 20 was at dols. 33 per pi. In Coloured Twist 
we hear of no transactions.— Woollens, no transac- 
tions reported.— Metals : Iron Market well sup- 
plied with Flat, Round, and Square Bar, and also 
with Nail Rod. Last sale dols. 33 oer pL all round. 
Swedish Iron : a small lot of Flat Bar has beeu sold 
at dols. 5 per pi. Lead and Spelter are not in much 
demand at our quotations. Steel in tubs has been 
sold at dols. 5 to 5J per pi.— Bottles and Corks are 
wanted.— With Hardware the market is well sup- 
plied, and sales can only toe effected at low prices. 

—Earthenware, large stock, and no demand 

Gunpowder, well supplied.— Muskets, large stock 
and little demand.— Anchors and Chain Cables, 
market moderately supplied.— Canvas, saleable at 

quotations, but market pretty well supplied 

Copper Sheathing and Nalls in demand at dols. 35 
to 36 per pi — Cordage, sizes from 1 to 4 in. wanted, 
—Paints, Oil, and Turpentine, the market mode- 
rately supplied.— Beef and Pork much wanted,— 
Tar, the market well supplied. 

Batavia, May 20, 1640. -The market for Piece 
Goods is still dull, and prices very low. 

China.—' The accounts from Canton at Macao 
(I Bth April), represent the prices of Tea as high, 
and the remaining stock small.— The opening of 
the Portuguese trade at Macao had, it seems, been 
little more than merely formal, having been pro- 
ductive of no increased activity, owing to the little 
confidence placed in the Canton authorities by the 
native merchants, who, it is said, dreaded the con- 
fiscation of the goods they might send up as 
English property.— Sm^apoi e Free Prm. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Stock 

Paper 

Second. 
5 p’et. 


Calcutta , July 6, 1840 . 

Government Securities. 

Sell. Buy. 
Sa. Rs. 

prem. 10 8 II 8 


{ Transfer Loan of 
1835-30 interest pay- 
able in England . ■ 

{ From Nos. 1,151) 
a 15,200 accord- > 
ing to Number J 
Third or Bombay, 5 per cent. - - prem. 5 4 

4 per cent disc. 3 8 

Bank Shares. 


per cent. 
Co.’s Rs. 

3 8 5 8 


Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs, 4,000) Prem- -2,000 a 2,500 

Union Bank, Pm.(Co.Rs.l, 000) 305 a 325 

Agra Bank, Pm. (Co.’sRs,5(i(i) 120 a 125 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, 3months 6 per ceut. 
Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London— Agency Bills, 10 months' date, 2s. to 
2s. OJd,— Treasury Bills, 30 days' sight, Is. lOd. to 
Is. 10|4v— Missionary Bills, Is. lOJd. to Is. I 04 d. 


Madras, July 6, 1840 . 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
dent.— par to 41 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 41 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 4 disc. 

Ditto New four percent,— 41 to 5 disc. 

Five per cent. Book Debt Loan— 12 prem. 
Exchange, May 6. 

On London, at 6 months sight— Is. llld. per 
Madras Rupee 


Bombay, July 18 , 1840 . 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Old. to 2s. OJd* 
per Rupee. Money plentiful. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 101.8 to 102 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 1(M) Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 8a. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1825-26, 108.8 to 112 Bombay 
Its. per ](K) Sa. Rs. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 112 to 112.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 104 to 104.8 per do. 

Ditto of 1835 36, (Co.’s Rs.) 98.4 to 98.8 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 114.8 to 115 
Bom.Rs. 


Singapore, June 4 , 1 840 . 

Exchanges. 

On London — Declining. Navy Bills, 30 days’ 
sight, 4s. Cd. per Sp. Dol.*, Private Bills, with 
shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 9d. per do. 


Macao, April 1 8 , 1 840. 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, 4s.101d.to5s. per 
Spanish Dollar. 

Bills ou the Court of Directors, 218 Co.’sRs. per 
100 Spanish Doll. 

Bills on India— scarce. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, September 25, 1840. 

£. f. d. 


EART-INDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 


Mother-o'- Pearl \ 

Shells, China j cwt * 3 0 U 


£. t. d. £. ». rf* 

Coffee, Batavia cwt. 2 14 0 @ 3 3 0 

• — Samarang 2 3 0 — 2 7 0 

Mysore 2 12 0 — 2 15 0 

Sumatra 1 14 o — 1 19 o 

■ — Ceylon 2 18 0 - 3 0 « v 0 „ 

— Mocha 5 10 0 — 7 10 0 j 'Safflower 1 15 0 

Cotton, Surat lb 0 0 31 - 0 0 5} Sago lb. o 13 0 

Madras 0 0 3J - o 0 5 I, Pearl 0 19 0 

Bengal 0 # 3| - O 0 5 I Saltpetre 1 7 6 

Bourbon — — ;Silk, Bengal Novi lb 0 13 0 

Drugs & for Dying. ; China Tsatlce 1 2 0 


. d. 


Nankeens piece 0 2 0 

Rattans 100 0 3 0 

Rice, Bengal White.... cwt. 0 12 0 

Patna. 0 18 0 

Java 0 8 0 


Aloes, Epatica cwt. 3 0 

Anniseeds, Star 5 10 6 

Borax, Refined. 

■ Unrefined 


■ 11 0 O 


.. v — 5 15 0 Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 6 

2 12 0 — 2 15 0 ! Cloves 0 (I llj 

’00 — 250 1 1 Mace 0 2 0 


Canton 0 15 0 


Camphire, in tubs 10 10 0 — 11 0 0 , „ „ 

Cardamoms, Malabar- lb 0 2 1 — 0 2 8 1 Dinger cwt. 013 0 


Nutmegs 0 3 0 — 0 


£• 

@ 3 lfi 0 

- 0 4 10 

- 050 

- 0 14 6 
-10 6 

- 0 13 0 

- 9 0 0 

- 0 lo 0 

- 1 8 0 

- 1 10 0 
-10 0 

- 17 0 

- 0 18 0 


• Ceylon 0 O 11 — 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 15 0 

- Lignea 4 10 0 


Castor oil lb 0 0 3 — 0 0 6J 


Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3} - 

5 10 0 ! White 0 0 71 - 

4 8 0 Sugar, Bengal lwI. 4 6 0 - 


Chlna Root cwt, 

Cubcbs 

Dragon’s Blood. 


Arabic .... 

Assafoetida 

— Benjamin . . 
Animi 


2 8 0 — 2 17 0 , 


- Slam and China 1 3 0 

-Mauritius 3 17 

■ Manilla and Java 1 1 0 


7 9 
2 11 
0 0 
6 0 
4 0 

f ? 

9 0 

8 6 
7 0 
0 0 


Myrrh 

Kino 

Lac Lake. .lb 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

Stick 

Musk, China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 


2 10 

0 

_ 

21 0 

0 ’Tea, Bohea 

...th 

0 

2 

0 

_ 

0 

2 

2 

6 10 

0 

— 

11 1(1 

0 ! | Congou ......... 


0 

2 

31 

_ 

0 

3 

0 

1 5 

0 

— - 

3 10 

0 ; Souchong 


0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

3 

9 

1 12 

0 

— 

5 0 

0 1 Caper 


0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

2 

6 

3 10 

0 

— 

4!) 0 

0 ij Poiichong 


0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

2 

94 

3 10 

0 

— 

8 10 

0 ’[ Twankay 


0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

7 

7 10 

0 

— 

19 10 

0 I Pekoe 


0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

4 

6 

4 lo 

0 

— 

14 0 

0 ' Hyson Skin 


0 

2 


— 

0 

2 

6 

1 2 

0 

— 

2 16 

0 Hyson 


0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

7 

6 

6 10 

n 

— 

10 0 

0 , Young Hyson ... 


0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

4 

0 

0 0 

1 

— 

0 0 

7 1 Imperial 


0 

2 11 

— 

0 

4 

6 

0 2 

0 

— 

0 2 

6 j Gunpowder • • • . 


II 

3 

2 

— 

0 

6 

0 

2 0 

0 

— 

4 0 

0 Tin, Bam a 

.cwt. 

3 17 

0 


_ 

— 


1 6 

i) 



3 13 

0 1 1 Tortoiseshell 

...Ib 

0 15 

0 

— 

1 

7 

0 

0 13 

0 

— 

3 5 

0 'Vermilion 

...lb 

0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

0 8 

0 


0 10 

0 Wax 

.cwt. 

5 

5 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

0 9 

6 



0 10 

0 Wood, Saunders Red 

..ton 

8 

5 

0 

M* 

9 10 

0 

0 2 

6 

— 

O 6 

6 Sap.ui 


8 10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE, 


Cajapuu oz. 0 0 — 0 0 31 

Mace 0 0 2 — 0 0 3 1 Cedar Wood foot 0 0 4J 

Nutmegs 0 O 10 — 0 1 0 Oil, Fish tun 25 10 0 

Rhubarb 0 3 0 — 0 7 0 ;i Whalebone ton 1150 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt 2 10 0 — 2 12 0 Wool, N. S. Wales, ‘ 


Senna lb 0 0 2J — 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 10 0 

Bengal 1 8 0 — 1 12 0 

China 

Halls, in Sorts 

Hides, Buffalo lb 0 0 3J — 

Ox and Cow 0 0 5 — 

Indigo, Bengal, Fine Blue. . 0 8 3 

Fine Purple 0 8 0 . 

Fine Red Violet 0 7 6 £ 

Fine Violet 0 7 0 £ 

Mid. to good Violet ..0 5 0 0. 

Good Red Violet 0 7 3 “ 

GoodVioletandCopper 0 5 3 ““ 


Combing lb 0 1 0 

Clothing 0 1 1 

V. D. Land, eis 

Combing 0 1 0 

Clothing 0 1 1 


- 0 0 51 

- 27 10 0 

- 120 0 0 

— 0 2 3 

- 0 2 2 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 


0 0 HJ 1 

0 0 11 

0 9 0 Mocs cwt. 4 0 0 

0 8 3 Ostrich Feathers, und....lb 

0 7 9 | Gum Arabic cwt. 18 0 

0 7 6 1 Hides, Dry lt> U 0 31 

0 7 0 J Salted 0 0 4 

0 7 6 Oil, Palm cwt. 1 17 6 

.. „ _ 0 6 0 1 Raisins 

Mid. and ord. do. • • . 0 3 9 to 0 6 3 ! Wax 6 10 0 

Low consuming do. .. 0 3 0 £* 0 3 9 Wine, Cape, Mad., best- -pipe 15 0 0 

. . ..-,02 y : Do. 2 d & 3d quality .... 12 0 0 

0 5 6 | Wood, Teak load 9 5 0 

0 4 11 Wool lb. 0 0 6 


Trash and low dust. .006 

Madras 0 1 9 

Oude 0 1 5 


4 8 0 

2 10 0 
0 0 74 
0 0 64 
- 1 18’ 6 

— 7 10 0 

— 17 0 0 

— 14 0 0 

— 10 1U 0 

— 0 1 10 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 28, 1840. 


DOCKS. 

East and West-India . . . . (Stock) . . . . 

••••*, (Stock).... I 

St. Katherine’s 1 

Ditto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 


Price. Dividends. Capital. 


£. 

100 

G4 

99 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian! Agricultural) 

South Australian ! — 

< Au Jta»lasian) 60 

Australia) .... 6ipm. 

Van Diemen's Land Company, . . . . ,j 0 


£. ~i £■ 

5 p. cent 2,065,667 

3 p. cent. 3,238,000 

5 ji.cent. 1,352,752 

44 p. cent. 

4 j>. cent.' 


1 10 0 I 

j 6 p. cent.l 
8 p. cent. 

I 1 16 0 ; 


10.000 

14.000 

5,000 

20.000 
10,000 


I Shares 
of. ; 

£- 

loo 

100 


Paid. 


Books Shut 
for Dividends, 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. A Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 


Nov. 

Jan. Jaly. 
Jan. July. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, 



( .to* ) 

SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 


Walmer Castle 

.. 650 tons. 

Gimblett 

.. Oct. 1. 


Symmetry 

.. 408 

Watson 

.. Oct. 8. 


Zenobia 

.. 600 

Owen 

.. Oct. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

John Calvin 

.. 570 

Abercromby . 

.. Oct. 24. 



FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL, 


Viscount Mehournc 

.. 670 

MacKerlie .... 

.. Oct. 9. 


Thomas Grenville 

.. 1000 

Thornhill 

.. Oct. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Worcester 

.. 520 

Waugh 

.. Dec. 5. 


George the Fourth 

.. 1438 

Ward 

.. Jan. 1,1841. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



Halifax Packet 

.. 323 

Cromartie 

Oct. 15. 


Lady Fast 

.. 650 

Robinson 

,. Oct. 20. 


Donna Pascocr (troops) . 

.. 699 

Hullock 

.. Oct. 22. 


Buckinghamshire 

.. 1469 

Moore 

Nov. 15. 



FOR BOMBAY AND CHINA. 


Ann 

.. 800 

Griffith 

Dec. 23. 



FOR 

CEYLON. 



Morning Star 

.. 245 

Harrison 

Oct. 15. 


Persia 

526 

Stevens 

. Oct. 25. 



FOR 

SINGAPORE. 



Sultana 

.. .'150 

Lyell 

. Oct. 25. 



FOR CHINA. 



Folkstone 

.. 410 

Jolly 

„ Oct. 1. 



FOR 

MANILLA. 



JamesEwing 

.. 266 

Maitland 

>, Oct. 10. 


FOR PORT PHILLIP . 

AND NEW SOUTH WALES. 


York 

.. 1015 

I*gg 

* Oct. 3. 

Plymouth. 

Sir Charles Foibes 

.. 510 

Mason 

► Oct. 15. 

Plymouth. 

Argyle 

.. 600 

Gatenby 

, Nov. 2. 

Plymouth. 


FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALE 

s. 


Chieftain 

,. 407 

Dodds 

, Oct. 3. 


Marquis of Hastings* .... 

.. 452 

Carr 

. Oct. 12. 

Plymouth. 

Bussorah Merchant 

.. 600 

Terrier 

. Oct. 20. 


Sir John Falstajf'f 

.. 513 

Dixon 

. Oct. 21. 

viA Cork. 

Portland .... 

.. 532 

Stalker 

. Oct. 27. 

Plymouth. 


FOR ALEXANDRIA. 



Great Liverpool (New In- 
dian Mail Steamer) ... 

J 15» 

— 

Oct. 2. 

Falmouth. 


* Also to Port Phillip, f Also to Now Zealand. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1840- 

, ' o 

Date of leaving Arrived at Bombay. Arrived at Arrived at Calcutta. 

London. (vid Suez, Aden, Ac.) Madras. (In divisions). 

On 

Ivid Marseilles). 

dan. i, im ••••Feb. 14 .(per Zenobia) 41 pr. Feb. 26' Feb. 34, March 1, Ac. 

Feb. 4 March 13 (per Btrenico) 30 March 22 March 26, Ate. 

March 4 April 9 (per Atalanta) 30 April 17- - April 19, Ac. 

April 4 May 6 (per Vi ctotla) 32 May 16 - May 17, Ar. 

May 4 Junel7 (per Circadian) 44 June 27 •- July 1, 4, Ac. 

June 4 July 8..^,, .....(per Berenice) 34 


A Mail will be made up in, London, for India, vui Mar ttUla, on the 5th of October# ^ vld 
Falmouth on the 31it ditto. 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 31. 

Colh/doss Ganyoohj v. Seebehunder 
Mullick and others.— The Court delivered 
judgment in this case, and there being a 
difference of opinion upon the bench, 
pronounced their opinions seriatim. 

Seton, J.— The question here is, whether 
by Hindu law, a mortgage, unaccompanied 
by actual transfer of possession, creates 
any lien upon the land The decision in 
IH37, in the case of Russickchundcr 
Neoyliy , is entitled to great respect and 
consideration ; but it must he recollected 
that the main ground of the decision 
was the supposed absence of authorities 
among the records of this court, giving 
such effect to Bengalee mortgages. 
Cases, however, have since been lound 
fand for these the Court is indebted to 
the diligence and reseat eh of Mr. \V. H. 
SmoultJ, in which the Court have fully 
recognised these instruments as creating 
a hen on land. If these cases had been 
adduced on the former occasion, the 
Court would probably have ai rived at a 
different conclusion ; and I do not, there- 
foie, feci myself concluded by the autho- 
nty of that decision. I am ol opinion, 
theicfore, that there must he a decree 
against the mortgagor (or rather his repie- 
sentativc) and the purchaser under the 
execution. 

Grant, J , regretted that he was uii- 
able to arrive at the same conclusion as 
bis learned brethren. The question was 
simply, whether by Hindu law (for it 
was strictly according to Hindu law that 
the Court must decide), an ordinal y 
pledge was good against creditors and 
purchasers without delivery, actual or 
symbolical. As to a mortgage between 
Hindu parties, by deeds of h •use and re- 
lease, that depended upon a fiction of 
law— tile lease giving possession, and 
the release giving title. With reference 
to the recent correspondence upon the 
subject of Bengalee mortgages, between 
the Supreme Court and S udder Judges, 
ms lordship said he had great respect fui 
the opinions of those learned persons; 
but as the Company’s comts were only 
governed by Hindu law in certain mat- 
ters, their decisions did not necessarily 
turrush any guide as to the Hindu law 
upon the subject now under consideration. 
His lordship then referred to various 
iindu law authorities, and said it was 
quite clear that pledge without possession 
gave no lien, He also referred to the 
cases collected as having been decided by 
Mat, Jowrn.N.S. Vol.33. No. 131. 


this Court, and expressed his opinion 
that Chose v. 7? u ssickeh under Neoqhif was 
the only casein point, all the other decrees 
being either ex -parte or by consent, and 
the question not appearing to have been 
raised by the Court or the counsel. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Hindu law, there- 
fore, and the authoiity of the case of 
67/0, SC V. Neoyhijy the bill ought to he 
dismissed. 

Ryan, C.J., said, that it was always to 
him a matter of regret when nny differ- 
ence of opinion existed on the Bench, 
and the more so when (as in the pre- 
sent case) the question to be determined 
was a most important question of law. 
Ills lordship admitted that the question 
must he decided accoiding to the mles of 
Hindu law, relating to contracts of pledge, 
lie admitted, aho, that if even those 
rules were found pi actually inconvenient 
in their application, it was for the legis- 
lature, and not for the judges, to remedy 
the defect. But the cases pioduced from 
the records of this Comt shewed that the 
Court had already put a construction up- 
on the rules of Hindu law, as applicable 
to mortgages, audit would be unwise nml 
unsale to depart fiom that construction 
now [His loidsiiip reviewed the eases 
in detail, and said tli.it the case of f those 
v NuujIiji was the only one opposed to 
the cm rent of authorities, and that was 
decided upon the supposition that the 
Couit’s iccords liirnished no precedents 
of deciccs upon Bengalee mortgages]. 
The result of the decisions was, that the 
Court had, in innumerable instances, re- 
cognised mortgages between Hindu par- 
ties, as creating a hen, without any ac- 
tual possession of the land. It was true 
that, in the majonty of instances, the in- 
struments weie English deeds ol lease 
and release; but it was idle to talk of 
liction and symbolical delivery in one ease 
and to icpudiate it in the other. No 
doubt the decisions of the Company’s 
Courts weie not to be looked to as 
guides for the construction of Hindu law, 
which this Comt was bound to follow; 
but those decisions were of importance, 
at all events, when found to he in con. 
formity with the practice which Imd pre- 
vailed in this Court. The obvious rea- 
son why so few decrees upon Bengalee 
mortgages were to he met with was, that 
they had from the first been treated as 
creating a simple contract debt at law, 
upon which the mortgagee might proceed 
(as the covenants in an English mortgage 
might he proceeded upon) at law, and as 
the remedy was found to be gennally 
simpler and more expeditious, it was only 
in a few cases that a court of equity was 
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resorted to. It was clear, upon the whole 
view of the decisions, that this Court had 
treated Bengalee mortgages as equitable, 
if not as legal mortgages. In the present 
case, there was a delivery of the title-deeds, 
and the purchaser, at the sheriff’s sale, 
purchased, not merely with notice, but 
actually subject to the claim of the mort- 
gagee. Supposing it, therefore, to be an 
equitable mortgage only, and not good as 
against a bond fide purchaser without no- 
tice, it would at least over-ride the claim 
of an execution creditor (with or without 
notice), and of a subsequent purchaser 
with notice. The complainant was there- 
fore entitled to his decree. 

The Bombay Times observes, that, on 
that side of India, such mortgages are 
treated as the common securities of the 
country, and ejectments, suits ot foreclo- 
sure, and actionson the instruments them- 
selves, are constantly brought ; that the 
practice in Madras is in unison with that 
of Bombay, and that a contrary doctrine 
“would destroy a seem ity which is the 
common assurance ot the country, and 
has been in use for ages.” 

On the Equity side of the Court, the 
existing rules, as to compelling appear- 
ance, are said to be defective and incon- 
venient. There is no mode of taking a 
bill pro confessoy tor want of an appear- 
ance, except in two cases, -where the 
party is of such rank and caste as to be 
exempted from arrest upon process of 
contempt, or where the party abscond.? to 
avoid the jurisdiction. Now, as the 
Court have held that a defendant “shut- 
ting himself up in his zenana,” or other- 
wise most deliberately and effectually 
baffling the Court’s process, cannot be 
said to have “absconded to avoid the 
jurisdiction,” defendants, especially Hin- 
dus, frequently defeat proceedings in 
equity — remaining in the heart of Cal- 
cutta, but entrenching themselves within 
the precincts of their zenanas, or else- 
where, where the process of the Court 
cannot reach them. Several important 
cases, it is said, have been tied up for 
years, simply because there is no possi- 
bility of compelling appearance in parti- 
cular cases, and no remedy without doing 
so. In a recent case, a defendant (Iiaj- 
kissen Mitter) when brought up by habeas 
corpus , to answer for not entering an ap- 
pearance, refused to do so when interro- 
gated by the Court, who ordered the 
Registrar to enter no appearance for him. 

Nizamut Adawlut, July 7, 

Government v. Chunia (aged 30, father’s 
name unknown) ; Delawar (aged 12, son 
of Cheru) ; Bara Sabza (aged 25, pater- 
nity unknown) ; Amina (aged 35, daugh- 


ter of Sanaulla) ; Hosani Khanam (aged 
50, daughter of Haje Mahummad Hafe) ; 
Mahummad Hosein (aged 30, son of Ho- 
sani K’hanam) ; and Jamjo K'hansaman 
(aged 32, son of Molam K’han). ("barge 
—ill-treatment and murder of the slave- 
girl, Basanti, aged 31, and concealing her 
unnatural death. 

This trial was held in Zillah Midna- 
pore, on the 20th, 21st, 22d April, and 
4th, 5th, 6th May, 1840. The case is 
remarkable as being pre-eminent in the 
black catalogue of atrocities committed 
upon slave girls by Moslem families of 
consideration and respectability. 

Information of the tragical death and 
burial of lksanti, under apparently sus- 
picious ciieumstances, was first given, at 
night, to the Sadder Bakshi, by Nut k’han, 
a servant, whom the evidence coram 
judice indicated to possess many riul 
wives among the old serislitadar’s slave- 
girls, ot whom there were upwards ot 
thirty in his house. The Sudder Bakshi 
immediately sent Nurk’han to the than- 
nah, where lie made the same statement. 
A guard was placed over the grave, to 
prevent exhumation; and on disinterment, 
in the morning, the corpse was found 
with its throat cut, carefully bound up, 
and the body covered with a piece ot 
cloth. The magistrate had committed 
Ashrafi, but suggested that she might be 
admitted as evidence ; to which the ses- 
sion judge consented, in order to eluci- 
date an apparently improbable charge, as 
regarded the murder of Bisanti, after cut- 
ting her own throat. The Session Judge, 
in submitting the trial for the final ordcis 
ol the Nizamut Adawlut, thus detailed 
the facts of the case : 

“ Fiorn the evidence of that person 
( Ashrafi), three female slaves, and a slave, 
it appears that the nose-iing belonging to 
one of the females of the house had been 
lost, and tlmt all the female slaves had 
been questioned regarding it, and more or 
less beaten ; and to the deceased, in par- 
ticular, suspicion of the theft attached, as 
she had once before been found out in 
having taken and pledged a nose-ring. 
She was accordingly lepeatedly beaten on 

Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, with a brick 

and the stalk of the leaf of the palm-tree, 
on and about the joints ; and on Tuesday 
evening she was beaten, and lastly, a 
stick* * * * * when 

she told them to do as they pleased, as 
they would not have an opportunity of 
doing 60 the ‘next day.’ All this tor- 
ture was inflicted by the order and in 
the presence of Masumat Hosani K’ha- 
nam. Early next morning she was found 
with her throat cut, and with the knife in 
her hand -but alive. Notice was sent 
to the K’lianam, who was shortly followed 
by her son, Mahummad Hosein, and she 

* Too offensive and indelicate to describe. 
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was ordered to be taken into a room, but 
as she did not die, Hosani K’hanam, and 
her son, Mahummad Ilosein, and Jango 
K’hansaman, consulted what was to be 
done, and it was determined she should 
be put an end to; and Ashrafi brought 
orders to that effect from the K’hanam, 
and made the prisoners, Cbunia, Dela- 
war, Bara Sabza, and Amina, kill her, by 
standing on and pressing down her chest, 
belly, and throat : her body was left there, 
and at 4 f.m. the prisoners, Jango, and 
another person, dug the grave, and about 
8 p.m. she was taken away to be buried. 
Such is the evidence of the eye-witnesses. 
But the discrepancies as to the place 
where the K’hanam was when she gave 
orders for her to he killed— the manner 
in which it was effected— and the persons 
who saw it— are so gross and numerous, 
that the falsehood of that part of the story 
is evident. There are also discrepancies 
as regards the time and manner in which 
she was beaten : but this is not surprising, 
as the ill-treatment lasted for three days, 
and is corroborated by the evidence of the 
assistant-surgeon, from which it appears 
she must have been beaten for a length 
of time, and with the endeavour to leave 
no trace— one of the worst features of 
the case, as it shews the ill-treatment 
was coolly and systematically inflicted. 

“ The prisoner Chunia had at first de- 
nied having assisted in killing the de- 
ceased, hut, on being asked for her de- 
fence, admitted, that what she had stated 
in the Foujdary was correct, where she 
confessed Bara Sabza, Amina, Delawar, 
and she had killed the deceased, by 
standing upon her, and that she herself 
stood upon her chest. Delawar, a boy of 
about 12 years of age, before the magis- 
trate and this Court, confessed having 
assisted in killing her, and that he stood 
upon her belly. Masumat Bara Sabza 
denied the charge, and said she was ill 
from a fever, and unable to rise, at the 
time Basanti was said to have been killed. 
Masumat Amina denied the charge, and 
said she never goes into the department 
of the slaves. Masumat Hosani K’iianam 
denied the charges against her, and says 
she was, on the day in question, so ill 
from spitting of blood, as to be unable to 
rise, and that Nurk’han had told her Ba- 
santi had died of cholera, and that the 
eye-witnesses, her slaves, had been con- 
sulting upon means to effect their escape 
from her house ; that Nurk’Iian once ran 
away with property, and was taken up by 
the magistrate, and gave an agreement to 
pay eight annas monthly, in satisfaction of 
the property he had made away with, and 
that he has enmity against her, because 
be, a short time ago, took away his son, 
(by one of her female slaves, to whom he 
was married), to his sister’s house, and 
she had him brought back again ; that 
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the charge had been got up against her 
by Golam Athar, and that Nurk’han was 
not confined in her house, as stated by 
him, hut on Wednesday went to the kn- 
cherry and the bazar; that Masumat 
Basanti was seen sewing clothes on the 
evening preceding her death, and that 
Golam Athar had communication with 
the witnesses at the thanna. Mahummad 
Ho«cin, besides the defence made by his 
mother, stated he never went to the 
slaves’ depai tment, and that the witnesses 
at the thanna stated he was not implicated 
in the matter, and that Nurk’han had a 
quarrel with Masumat Basanti. Jango 
K'hansaman said he fame to the house at 
8 a.m. ; when the serishtadar went to the 
kaelierry, lie went to his own house and 
did not return till 3 r.M., when he heurd 
from Nurk’lian that Masumat Bftsanti 
had died of the cholera ; that Nurk’han 
refused lo dig the grave and, therefore, 
he did if, and that Nurk’han put on the 
shovel, and that the knife found with 
Basanti had been locked up the night of 
her death. 

“The prisoners brought witnesses to 
every part of their defence. Hosani Kha- 
nurn, Mahummad Ilosein, and Jango, 
endeavomed to throw the crime of con- 
cealing the cause of Basanti’s death, upon 
Nurk’han, and Mahummad Ilosein also 
added thut Ntirk’luui had a quarrel with 
her, thus endeavouring to throw suspicion 
of having caused her death upon him. 
These two prisoners also, when til efutwa 
was called for, presented a petition, ob- 
jecting to the law officer, on the ground 
of a quarrel between the father-in-law of 
the prisoner Mahummad Ilosein and the 
molvi. 

“ 'Hie futwu of the law officer con- 
victed fhe prisoner Hosani Khanurn of 
the crime of having ordered and caused 
Basanti to be so ill-treated that she cut 
her own throat, and of having caused her 
to be killed afterwards, by the prisoners, 
( ’liun ia, Delawar, Bara Sabza, and Amina, 
and concealing the unnatural death of 
Basanti; Mahummad Ilosein of advising 
the giving of the above orders for his own 
and his mother's advantage, and conceal- 
ing the unnatural death of Basanti ; 
Jango Khansaman of concealing the un- 
natuial death of Basanti, and that the 
remaining prisoners be released, as they 
were obliged to obey the orders of Ma- 
sumut Hosani Klianam. 

“ i cannot agree in the verdict of the 
law officer, convicting Hosani Khanam of 
causing Basanti to be killed by means of 
the other prisoners, or her son, Malium- 
mad Ilosein, of having given orders to the 
same effect: but convict Ilosani Kha- 
nam of having caused Basanti to be 
cruelly ill-treated and beaten, which in- 
duced the deceased to destroy herself, 
and w ould sentence her to twelve months’ 
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imprisonment and a fine of Its. 1,000,' or, 
in default of payment, twelve months’ 
further imprisonment. Mahummad, Ho- 
sein and Jango I would convict of con- 
cealing the suspicious and unnatural 
death of Musumat Basanti, and sen- 
tence them to a fine of Its. 200 each, and 
in default, to six months' imprisonment. 
The remainder of the prisoners I would 
release, as, considering their state of 
slavery, they appear to have acted under 
compulsion.” 

The fat uni of the law officer of the 
Nizamut Adawlut convicted the prisoner 
Masumat Chunia of being accessary to 
the murder of Masumat Basanti, and 
declared her liable to discretionary pu- 
nishment by ultoobut, it convicted the 
prisoner Ilosani Klianam of having or- 
dered Masumat Basanti to be beaten 
and ill-treated, in consequence of which 
it is probable she cut her throat, and of 
concealing her knowledge ol the murder ; 
the prisoners Bara Sabza and Amina of 
beating and ill-treating the deceased, 
under the orders of Ilosani Klianam ; 
the prisoner Mahummad Ilosein of con- 
cealing his knowledge of the murder; 
and the prisoner Jango K’hansaman on 
strong presumption ot being accessory to 
the murder, and concealing his knowledge 
ot it ; and declared the several prisoners 
liable to discretionary punishment by 
tazeer , and acquitting the prisoner Dela- 
war, declared him entitled to his release. 

Mr. Abercrombie Dick: — “ The Court 
acquits the prisoner Masumat Ilosani 
Khanam of the murder of Masumat 
Basanti, and also ot concealment of the 
unnatural death; but, convicting her of 
causing or countenancing the ill-treat- 
ment of Masummat Basanti, sentences 
her, under all the circumstances of the 
case, to pay a fine of Co. Us. 1,000, or to 
he imprisoned for one year ; it convicts 
Mahummad Hosoin and Jango K’hansa- 
man, on violent presumption, of conceal- 
ing the unnatural death of Masumat 
Basanti, and sentences the former to pay 
a fine ol Ils.200, or to he imprisoned for 
the term of six months, and the latter to 
pay a fine of Us. 50, or to be impiisoned 
for three months. The period of the 
above sentences to be computed from the 
present date. The Court observes, that 
the piisoners Chunia, Delawur, Bara 
Sabza, and Amina, lmvo been acquitted 
by the officiating session judge, in con- 
currence with his law officer.’’ 

The Nizamut Adawlut, in reply to the 
requisition of the session judge, whether 
the slaves who had given evidence against 
their mistress were again to be made 
over to her, was directed to ascertain 
if Kafaitulla and his family wish to keep 
them ; and if they did, whether they 
were willing to enter into recognizances, 
not to permit their mal-treatment, The 
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first four prisoners were ordered to be 
released immediately. 

July 9. 

AnooUah Peramnnick v. Durbar Per am - 
anick , Attub Chohedar, Sullecm Choke - 
dar , Panchoo Cl hose, and B adder Jolah. 
Dacoity, attended with torturing, which 
caused death. 

The first nnd fifth prisoners were 
charged with dacoity attended with mur- 
der, and the others with being accessories 
before and after the fact, and also with 
having in their possession property ac- 
quired in the said dacoity. 

At midnight, on the 10th of February 
last, the house ol the prosecutor, at Lek- 
rah, was attacked by a party of dacoits, 
with clubs and torches, between ten and 
fifteen in number, who robbed property to 
the value of Us. 10. Kootub Pcramanick, 
the futher of the prosecutor, a man be- 
tween sixty and seventy, was dragged out 
into the court-yard by the dacoits, who 
wrapped tow round his body, to winch 
they set fire, and, Irom the injuries he 
received, the man died the next day. On 
the night in question, the prosecutor and 
his wile were sleeping in the northern 
compartment of his house, mid his father 
m Uie eastern one After the moon had 
set, lie heard exclamations of “ Kalee ! 
Kalce !” and observed lights outside, and 
atterwards heard the cries of his father. 
Some of the dacoits attempted to force 
open the door of his room, by thrusting lad- 
ders underneath ; but, not succeeding, 
they brought the dhakce, or beam used by 
the natives of Bengal for grinding grain, 
with which they battered down the door. 
Prosecutor hid himself under the viachan, 
or platform, half-dead with fright, and 
the dacoits plundered the house and went 
away. After their departure, he went 
out and found his father in agonies on the 
ground in the court-yaid, the upper part 
of his body being wrapped up with tow, 
to which the dacoits had set fire, llis 
hands had the marks of being tied toge- 
ther. llis father said that the dacoits 
had pressed him down, by placing the 
dhakee, which was near him, upon Ins 
heart. The old man died from the in- 
juries at noon on the next day; but be- 
fore his death, when he had in some de- 
gree recovered his senses, he mentioned 
that he recognised among the dacoits 
Buddee Jolah, Biddoo, Ilosein Ally, Do- 
cowrie, and a person of the carpenter 
cast. 

Ruffec stated he was sleeping on the 
night in question in the western com- 
partment of the prosecutor’s house, and 
that he heard the noise of blows, and the 
cries of Kootub Peramanick. He es- 
caped by the door on the south side of 
the house, and went and alarmed the 
neighbours, who came and pelted stones 
at the dacoits; that he afterwards re- 
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turned to the house, and found Kootub 
lying in the court-yard, and saw the 
marks of burning oil his body ; that nei- 
ther the prosecutor nor his father named 
any one as recognised by them. 

Ageem Sheik said, that when the 
alarm was given, he went near the house 
of the prosecutor. He saw lights, and 
about ten or fifteen daeoits. Ho pelted 
stones at them, and they went off. lie 
then returned home, and went the next 
morning to the prosecutor’s house, and 
saw Kootub, whose body was covered 
with marks of having been burnt. Wit- 
ness did not hear him name any one as 
having been recognised by him. 

Boojeebdee deposed to the same effect 
as the preceding witness, but added, that 
when lie went to the house of the prose- 
cutor, about four or five ghurnes before 
day-break, be beard Kootub say that he bad 
recognised IJiddoo, Kangalee, Docowne, 
Ilossein Ally, Sulccm, Panchoo Ghose, 
and Attid), and a person of the carpenter 
caste, among the persons who tortured 
him. This circumstance, however, had 
not been mentioned by the witness before 
the magistrate; on the contraiy, lie dis- 
tinctly stated m Ins deposition, that Koo- 
tub was unable to articulate clearly 
Motee Sikdar deposed that, on the 
aim in being given, lie had joined in pelt- 
ing the daeoits, and on going to the house 
of the prosecutor, he heard Kootub say, 
that he recognised Biddoo, H ossein Ally, 
Panchoo Ghose, Durbaree, Sulleem and 
Attub among the persons who tortured 
him. This witness had not been exa- 
mined in the magistrate’s court, but in bis 
thannah statement he does not mention 
this circumstance. 

The cliokedar gave notice of the cir- 
cumstance at the thannah the next even- 
ing, and the darogah arrived at the spot 
>n tlie afternoon alter Kootub’s death 
On the statement made by the prose- 
cutor, the darogah apprehended the pri- 
soner Buddee Jolah, when be confessed 
having committed the dacoity, and im- 
plicated Biddoo, Neetoo, Kangalee, 
Ameer, Attub cliokedar, Sallcem elioke- 
dar, and Durbaree Peramanick as his ac- 
complices. The prisoner Durbaree was 
next taken into custody, who also con- 
fessed having committed the dacoity, and 
implicated Biddoo, Neetoo, Sulleem cho- 
kedar, Attub chokedar, Beesoo carpen- 
ter, and Panchoo Ghose. 

All the above mentioned parties, with 
the exception of Neetoo, were subse- 
quently apprehended, and on searching 
their houses, a saree or cloth, a brass 
thalee or plate, and a korun, were found in 
the house of Biddoo. A small s/tree was 
discovered in the house ot Sulleem cho- 
kedar ; a silver ring in the house of At- 
tub chokedar ; and a bell-metal thalee in 
the home of Panchoo Ghose, all of which 


wero satisfactorily identified by the prose- 
cutor and his witnesses, as his property, 
and plundered on the dacoity taking 
place. None of the plundered property 
was found in the houses of the other 
parties. Biddoo escaped while on his 
way to the thannah, and lias not since 
been apprehended ; the prisoner Buddee 
also escaped from hnjut, but was subse- 
quently secured. 

Buddee and Durbaree repeated their 
confessions before the magistrate. Both 
the prisoners, however, while they con- 
fessed to having accompanied the daeoits, 
and being present outside when the da- 
coity was committed, denied that they 
entered the house ot the piosccutor, or 
took any share in the outrage therein per- 
petrated. 

The confessions of the prisoners in the 
Mofussil, and before the magistrate, were 
pioved to have been freely and volunta- 
uly made. The property found in the 
houses of the prisoners Buddee, Attub 
cliokedar, Sulleem chokedur, and Paiu 
ehoo Ghose, was satisfactorily proved 
as belonging to tho prosecutor. 

On the tiial before the Session Judge, 
Buddee and Dmbarec retracted their pre- 
vious confessions. They stated that their 
confessions at the thannah had been ex- 
torted by beating, and those before the 
magistrate were made, in consequence of 
having been dragged on their way to the 
station. 1'he prisoner Buddee also de- 
clared that the property found in bis 
bouse, and claimed by the prosecutor, be- 
longed to him. The prisoners, Attub 
chokedar, and Sulleem cliokedar* and 
Panchoo Ghose, stntcd that the property 
found in their premises was theirs. 

The f ultra of the law officer convicted 
the prisoners Buddee and Durbaree, on 
their own confessions, of being engaged 
in the dacoity, in which Kootub Pera- 
manick was burnt, and died from the ef- 
fects of the injuries, and declares them 
liable to akoobut, at the discretion of the 
Judge. It also convicts the prisoners 
Attub cliokedar, Sulleem chokedar, and 
Panchoo Ghose, of knowingly having in 
their possession property plundered in 
the dacoity, and declares them liable to 
tazeer. 

In this finding the Session Judge con- 
curs, and refers the case for the final 
orders of the Nizamut Adawlut. He 
considers the prisoners Buddee and Dur- 
baree to bo fit objects for transportation, 
and, therefore, begs to suggest that they 
be sentenced to imprisonment for life in 
transportation ; and the prisoners Sul- 
leem chokedar, Attub chokedar, and Pan- 
choo Ghose to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment, with labour and irons. 

The Nizamut Adawlut, having consi- 
dered the case, pass the following sen- 
tence : The court concurs with the Ses- 
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sion Judge, and convicts the prisoners, 
Buddee Jolah and Durbaree Penimanick, 
of being engaged in a dacoity, in which 
Kootub Peramanick was burnt, and died 
on the next day, from the effects of the 
injuries he then received, and sentences 
each of them to be imprisoned, in trans- 
portation beyond sea, lor life. The pri- 
soners Attub chokedar, Sulleem chokedar 
and Panchoo Ghose, were convicted of 
knowingly having in their possession pro- 
perty plundered in the dacoity, and sen- 
tences each of them to be imprisoned, 
with labour and irons, for the period of 
fourteen years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAT1VF EDUCATION. 

The report of the Committee of Public 
Instruction for 1838-39 has appeared, 
and contains some interesting lacts. 

The number of English seminaries and 
their scholars, under the Committee’s di- 
rection, are as follows - 

Seminaries. Scholars. 


Bengal Proper 14 • • 2,74!* 

Western Provinces 111 •• 1,542 

Orissa 1 43 

Assam ■ • • 1 • • 104 

Arraean .... 2 •• 114 

Moulmcln .... 1 • 53 


Of the students in Bengal, no less than 
1,726 are in Calcutta and Hooghly, so 
that there remain but 1,016 in a popula- 
tion of 27,000,000 ; and government af- 
ford no aid to the schools established 
east of the Bhageruttee. The expendi- 
ture of the schools and colleges (exclu- 
sive of the Hooghly college, which is 
supported by its own funds), amounted 
to Its. 323,833, or about £32,000. 

The report states, that the desire for 
English education in Bengal is daily ad- 
vancing, probably on account of the num- 
ber of young men who have been selected 
from the schools for the service of govern- 
ment. The Committee express much 
regret at the constant lluctuations among 
their schoolmasters ; and they have pro- 
posed to remedy the inconvenience, by 
binding them, in a penal bond, to con- 
tinue, as limited service men, for a fixed 
period on their establishment. They 
have steadily pursued the system, as lar 
as practicable, ot making the students pay, 
though moderately, for their books and 
their tuition. 

That portion of the report which hears 
upon vernacular education is more dis- 
heartening in its character and tendency, 
than any thing which the Committee 
has heretofore published. On all former 
occasions, the education of the people, 
through their own mother tongue, has 
been avowed to he the great and ultimate 
aim of the Board. On the present occa- 
sion, there is a manifest disposition to 
dismiss the subject altogether. It is im- 


possible to rise from the perusal of this 
report, without the melancholy convic- 
tion, that all anxiety on this point bus 
been laid aside, and that no attempt what- 
ever is to be made, during the incumbency 
of the present Committee, to promote an 
object, of which the paramount importance 
has been so fully recognised. They state, 
in terms not to be misunderstood, that 
every effort which lias hitherto been made 
to educate the people, through their own 
language, has failed, and this experience 
of the past is to he their guide in future. 

The General Committee of Public In- 
struction have at last come to the resolu- 
tion of introducing a great change into the 
constitution of the numerous colleges 
and schools under their superintendence. 
Should the suggestions and proposals of 
the secretary meet with the sanction of 
the Committee, the attention ot the 
youths would no longer he unnecessarily 
confined to elementary studies for a pro- 
tracted length of time, but every facility 
would he afforded them lor the develop- 
ment of their intellectual susceptibilities, 
and for a iapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion ot knowledge.— -Cow. Adv., Any 7. 

THE LATE Mil. TIlOAIAS MANNING. 

The papers brought by the last mail an- 
nounce tiie death of Thomas Manning, 
Esq., the first Chinese Scholar in Eu- 
rope. There are few now left in India 
who retain any recollections of the so- 
jour ot this accomplished scholar and gen- 
tleman among us; and we shall, there- 
fore, be excused tor noting down some of 
the circumstances connected with Ins re- 
sidence in India, which have been strongly 
imprinted on our memory. He was de- 
scended from an independent family, and 
Ins father, if we recollect might, was a 
clergyman, in Norfolk. He took a high 
degree at Cambridge, where he was 
equally conspicuous for his mathematical 
and Ins classical attainments. He was 
an intimate friend of Charles Lamb, and 
in the couespondenee which passed be- 
tween them, there are several humorous 
allusions to the resolution he had foimed 
of endeavouring to penetiate into China, 
to study the language and habits ol that 
singular people. At the peace of Amiens, 
he resorted to Paris, to examine the 
various works on China, which he ex- 
pected to find in its magnificent library, 
and was unfortunately among the indivi- 
duals detained by Bonaparte, on the rup- 
ture ; he was placed in confinement, 
from whence he wrote to the First Con- 
sul, stating the object of his visit, and 
asking whether he made war on Letters. 
He was immediately liberated, and some 
time after proceeded to China. Du- 
ring the voyage, he allowed his beard 
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to prow, and on his arrival, assumed the 
garb of a Chinese. He applied, with his 
u<uml vigour, to the acquisition of the lan- 
guage, with the aid of a Chinese Chris- 
tian, brought up at the Catholic College. 
With him he constantly conversed in 
Latin, and owing, possibly, to the facility 
ot intercourse which he thus enjoyed, he 
never made any progress in the colloquial 
language of China, though he became 
master of its classical literature. After 
residing some time at Macao and Canton, 
lie endeavoured to penetrate into China, 
but his foreign aspect, and the want of a 
native tongue, soon betrayed him, and lie 
w as obliged to make a rapid retreat. 

Soon alter, lie came round to Calcutta, 
took up his residence with the late John 
Adam, and formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Leyden, by whom he was introduced 
to Dr. Marshman The congeniality of 
their pursuits and tastes biought them 
much into each other’s society ; though on 
matters ol religious belief there con- 
tinued to be little Hgreemcntof sentiment. 
At Dr Leyden’*- house m town, they 
often inet each other, and also with Dr. 
Hare, long since deceased, and Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles ; and the wiiter of this no- 
tice remembers to have frequently seen 
their sittings prolonged to one or two in 
the morning. Dr. Leyden usually letired 
fmrn his official duties at five, and sat 
down immediately to his philological stu- 
dies with an intensity ot ardour, of which, 
perhaps, lie alone, ot any man in India, 
was capable. At nine dinner was served, 
•it which the friends we have mentioned 
frequently joined him. The conversation 
was of a literary character, except when it 
turned on religion ; and Dr Marshman 
had frequently a contest ot no oidinaiy 
character to maintain with his fiiemls, 
in defence of those truths which he be- 
lieved to be divine. On these occasions, 
the keenest arguments were hi ought for- 
waid by Mr. Manning, who, to a natural 
intellect of a very high order, had added 
the advantage ot a finished education. 
His high intellectual forehead, his intelli- 
gent countenance, his long flowing black 
beard, and the noble bearing of bis figure, 
would have formed a model for a sculp- 
tor. After sojourning some time in ('al- 
cutta, he proceeded to Rungporc, and 
penetrated as far as Lassa, m Tibet, 
where he obtained admission into the so- 
ciety of the piiests, and was introduced 
also to the Grand Lama. But a report 
of the arrival of a foreigner on that for- 
bidden ground was not long in making its 
way to Pekin, and the Emperor ordered 
that he should be seized and put to 
death. He theieforc made a precipitate 
retreat, and on reaching the Company's 
territories, wrote a long and interesting 
account of his visit to Dr. Marshman, 


which we regret cannot he found; but it 
concluded with saying, that after having 
lived for some time on terms of good fel- 
lowship with the priests, and made every 
arrangement for penetrating farther into 
these unknown regions, the Emperor had 
sent for his head ; but as he preferred to 
retain it on his shoulders, lie had made 
the best of his way back. 

At a subsequent period, lie accompa- 
nied Lord Amherst’s embassy to China, 
and on his return to England, such are 
the singular mutations in life, was intro- 
duced to him, as a prisoner at St. Helena, 
to whom he had himself been a prisoner 
in Europe. The Emperor entered into 
conveisation with him on the subject of 
China, and by the questions which lie 
put relative to the state and condition, the 
laws and government, of that empire, 
showed how much lie had made it the 
subject of inquiry, when he contemplated 
the extension of his empire into the East. 
After lie leturncd to England, he ajipears 
to have passed a hie of liteiary enjoyment. 
Ills aversion to writing amounted almost 
to a fault ; and we tear that he has left no 
suitable monument of his own vast ac- 
quirements behind Inin. Friend of In- 
dia , July 30. 

MFNT OF .I1TDUFS. 

The lcmaiks made upon the appoint- 
ment of a judge at Bombay to a seat at 
the Education Board have been reiterated 
at this Picsnlency. “ Wo object,” says the 
Fmjhdtinan, “ not to any particular extra- 
employment, as had in itself, hut to the 
system which lus cicpt ill, of the judges 
being pcisonally mixed up with all sorts 
of public alfaiis, great and little, and, by 
such a com sc ot life, leaving, under many 
possible circumstances, their judicial im- 
partiality liable to even an unjust suspi- 
cion. Undeniably there have been job- 
bings in the management of more than 
one institution in which some of the 
judges have been office-bearers ; and unde- 
niably also there are jobbings, or abuses, 
within the pieeinets of the veiy court in 
which they picside, and by their super- 
vising care of which eourt, it is probable 
that a more undivided attention might 
remedy so blameful a state of things. In 
cither ot these views, it were better that 
the judges could say, ‘ we attend exclusive- 
ly to our proper official duties, mid if there 
be malversation anywhere, we arc totally 
ignorant of it , hence the presumption is 
that there is no malversation, because, as 
we attend so entirely to the exercise of our 
proper functions, we could not but know 
if it really existed.’ Depend upon it that 
public institutions could he conducted, as 
well as public balls got up, though not a 
single judge were to preside at either 
exercise of benevolence.” 
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MILITARY FUND. 

The Directors of the Bengal Military 
/ Fund have published a circular, signed by 
/ Major Henderson, the secretary, on the 
subject of the late secretary’s (Mr. Mar- 
tindell’s) defalcations. They state that 
the result of a strict and careful inquiry, 
attended with considerable difficulty, has 
been to confirm the Directors in their 
conclusion of fraud. “ After some little 
consideration and preliminary trial, it 
was considered that the best and most 
certain mode of testing the books was to 
select a given term of years, for as long a 
period as might admit of careful exami- 
nation of every item included, and thus 
enable the Directois, fairly and incon- 
testably, to fix the extent of defalcation 
for the time in question. The three last 
years of Mr. MartindeH’s opeiations 
were, in consequence, determined upon, 
and, with the aid of a separate small es- 
tablishment, the secretary w r ns directed 
to prepare, de now, 1st, from the pay- 
master’s statements of monthly stoppages ; 
2d, from the treasury drafts received ; 3d, 
the recorded entries of actual payments by 
officers ; 4th, from the correspondence, 
hank and receipt books, and, in fact, Irom 
all authentic sources, indicating a pay- 
ment to Mr. Martindcll, a complete new 
set of accounts of the fund lor the years 
1837, 1838, 1830, and pait oi 1810, up to 
the date of Mr. Martindell’s decease 
On completion of these accounts, they 
were to be compared with the late secre- 
tary’s own books for the same period ; 
and the difference thus finally ascertained. 
The process was found to he tedious 
from the voluminous nature of the trans- 
actions, and Irom the necessity of pie- 
paring an account current from month to 
month, closing the same, and carrying on 
the balance. It thus occupied three 
months ; hut it clearly establishes the fact, 
that, in the years in question, Mr. Martin- 
dell received in all Co’s. Rs. 23,68,744 ; 
while he acknowledged in his public ac- 
counts to the extent only ot Co’s. Its. 
23,23,383, thus proving a defalcation of 
Rs 45,361, in the three years and two 
months thereby tested. Nothing could 
he more convincing than this examina- 
tion. In several of the sums composing the 
deficiency, the fraud was distinctly traced 
home to Mr. Martindcll. Still, how- 
ever, it was only for a period of his secre- 
taryship that the detection was hitherto 
thus complete ; and another mode was 
resorted to, to establish the fact ot his 
continuous delinquency, for the entire 
term of his connection with the Military 
Fund, since November 1824.” The 
result of this examination was, to 
shew that the late secretary has clearly 
acknowledged, by his cheek hooks, to 
have received, at least, Co’s. Rs. 47,83, 163 
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since 1824, while his published accounts 
exhibit only Co’s. Rs. 46,10,791, leaving 
Co’s. Rs. 1,72,372 still to l>c accounted 
for. “ This sum is short of the total defi- 
ciency in the Military Fund, as announced 
in the circular, and which was computed 
entirely from Mr. M.’s entries in his own 
hand-writing, having false folio references 
written opposite to each entry. But, as 
with exception of some errors in that 
statement, of a few sums partially cre- 
dited, and otherwise incorrect, leaving a 
difference of about Rs. 2,000, the Direc- 
tors have been utterly unable to trace 
that any of the sums have been brought 
to account, notwithstanding the recent 
examinations into the general books - the 
total defalcation of the Military Fund 
must therefore stand still at about Rs. 

I, 90,000, and of the late Widow's Fund 
at Rs. 33,606-12-8, as before exhibited.” 

For the purpose of giving the family 
and friends ol the deceased an opportu- 
nity to come forward and clear up the 
accounts and character of the late secre- 
tary, they were addressed ; but the appeal 
was fruitless . two of the sons attended, 
each lor a short time, hut without exa- 
mining the books. The new secretary 
was placed in communication with the 

II. C ’s attorney; and, for the purpose of 
leaving on recoid a professional opinion, 
that functionary was addressed. Ills 
reply was conclusive ; and no legal pro- 
ceedings have since been thought of. 

The money is irrevocably lost ; hut as 
a precaution lor the futuie, Government 
has consented to allow all sums ot money 
to he receded, and all disbursements to 
he made, through the presidency pay- 
master. The secretary’s office will be 
one simply of audit, check, correspon- 
dence, and compilation of accounts. 

METALS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

“ Lead is produced and worked in 
Jounsar, at the mountain of Sohar- Kim- 
dee, and another mine is still worked on 
the further side of Shall, in the thakoorce 
of Buggee. There arc the neglected re- 
mains of a lead mine in the district of 
Keeoonthul, near the village of Hurrec- 
poor, a few miles from Soobathoo, which 
has been abandoned ever since the time 
of the Goorkha invasion of this section 
of the hills; and inconsiderable veins *of 
it are to be found in Joobul, near the 
Clioer or Chor mountain. There is a 
copper mine, which is still worked, at 
Neilung, (or Chungsa, as it is likewise 
called), on the banks of the Janubbee 
river ; another, which is also in active 
and productive operation, in the extensive 
district of Jaonsur, in Sirmour ; and a 
third, which has of late years been aban- 
doned, in consequence of the grasping 
interference ot the Bussahir Rana and 
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In's myrmidons, near the villages of 
Soongram and Roopa. The precious 
metals have not hitherto been found in 
any of the hill districts, at least not in 
those under British jurisdiction ; but as 
deposits of gold dust are found in all the 
hill streams, in sufficient quantities to 
attract gold-finders or daolas, not only 
from Kalsee and other parts of the lower 
hills, but even from the plains, it is not 
improbable that gold mines, though un- 
discovered, exist in various quarters of 
the higher hills Certain it is that there 
are gold mines in Chinese Tartary, near 
Ilurtoh, beyond the lake Mansuraor; 
though I have the authority of my friend, 
Capt. P. Gemrd, for affirming, that the 
cautious policy of the Chinese has occa- 
sioned the issue, within these last tew 
years, of a prohibition to their being 
further worked, even on account of that 
Government. ” — Corr . , Englishman. 

CIVIL SFRVICK ANNUITY I UNI). 

The Government communicated to 
the managers of the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund (IVIay20th), with reference to then- 
letter of the 7th April 1838, submitting a 
memorial fiom the subscribers, that the 
Court of Directors have determined to 
sanction the continuance of the plan of 
retirement on the payment of quarter 
value, with refund of excess contribution, 
until the 30th April 1812, and intend at 
no distant period to communicate to the 
Government their determination upon 
the questions upon this subject now un- 
der reference to them. 

The managers have published a state- 
ment of unappropiiated annuities, which 
mil he available on the 1st of August 
next, in case the subscribers to the fund 
should resolve upon the continuance of 
i ules 35 and 30, viz 

The value of nine annuities allowed for 
1840-11, commencing from 1st May 
1840, whereof two have been taken under 
the original rules of the fund, calculated 
upon the average age of llion' so taken, 

viz. 47 years, Co ’s Its 9, 43, 21 0 

Reducible by the values of two \ 

annuities taken on 1st May f o lnn1u 

1 844), under the original rules, k ’ ’ 

i.e. at £ value premium .... * 


7,33,108 

Reducible by one-third as laps- ) , r nr/ . 

lug to the fund i 2 -* 5 - 056 


Remainder 4,90,112 


If the subscribers accept the Court’s 
°ffer, annuities, to the value of this last 
sum (reducible, if the whole be not 
claimed by seniors, by a part of the unad- 
justed value of one annuity granted in 
MiaUoum. N.S. Vol.33.No. 131 . 


1838, at £ value premium, under special 
orders from the Court), will be available 
to subscribers duly qualified, in the order 
of seniority as respects the applicants 
before the 1st of August next, and as re- 
spects other applicants in the order in 
which they may apply for annuities, upon 
payment of one-fourth, instead of one-half, 
of the value of their respective annuities ; 
and in the event of the sum at the credit 
of a subscriber so applying exceeding one- 
fourth of the value of his annuity, the 
balance will be refundable to him on Jiis 
admission to an annuity. 

A meeting of the members of the fund 
was held on the 14th July, to consider 
the continuance or otherwise of the grant 
of annuities m the present and following 
season, on completion on payment of one- 
quarter value, with refund of all excess 
subsciiptions beyond. There were about 
twenty members present; Mr. James 
Rattle was called to the chair. 

The following lesolution was carried 
by a majority of thirteen present, against 
six present, and 138 proxies against six- 
teen . 

“ That the grant of annuity in the pre- 
sent and following season, under the lules 
refeired to, namely, on completion of 
payment of one quarter value, with re- 
fund of all excess subscription, be discon- 
tinued.” 

Mr. II. M. Paiker, then lose to pro- 
pose certain resolutions 

The Chairman considered that bringing 
forwaid those resolutions was not consis- 
tent with the object of the meeting, 
which had been convened only lor one 
specific object. 

Some desultory talk ensued ; after 
which Mr. Paikcr’s resolution was modi- 
fied and put to the meeting in the follow- 
ing foim : 

“ That, communicating this resolution 
to the J Ion. Com t, the manages he re- 
quested, on the part ol the subsciibcrs 
to the ('ml Service Annuity Fund, to 
state that they receive with respect, and 
a deep sense of gratitude, the communi- 
cation of the 1 1 on Comt’s orders re- 
gaiding a pic-icnt continuation of the 
mles for granting annuities on the terms 
of quarter-payment, with i cloud of sur- 
plus subscription ; but, under a convic- 
tion that the continued operation ol these 
rules will be injurious to the interests of 
the service, they have deemed it expe- 
dient, most respectfully, to decline them.” 

This resolution was earned unani- 
mously. 

At the half-yearly general meeting of 
the subscribers to the Civil Fund, .July 
30, for the purpose of closing the accounts, 
and for the despatch of any other business, 
it appeared that there was an excess of 
(2 A) 




A meeting whs held at the Town Ilall 
on the :J0th July, for the purpose of de- 
termining in what manner the virtues and 
remarkable attainments of the late Mr. 
James Brinsep should be commemorated. 
The meeting was called by a body of 
those gentlemen who enjoyed Mr. 1’im- 
gep’s most intimate friendship, and the 
call was responded to by not less than 
500 persons. 

Mr Rattray had been pi evaded upon 
to consent to take the choir, but his led- 
ings on this subject so overpowered him 
as to atfeet Ins health, and made it impos- 
sible for him to attend. Under these 
circumstances, SirE Hyan proposed that 
Dr. Giant do take the chair for Mr Rat- 
tray, and read the address which Mr. 
Rattray laid prepared. 

Dr. Grant, after confirming the state- 
ment made hy Sir Edward Ryan, that 
the poignancy of Mi Hatlray’s ieelmgs 
was the cause of his indisposition, pio- 
ceeded to read the address, of which the 
following me the principal passages 

41 It is just twenty years since ! had 
the happiness ot a first introduction to 
Mr. James I’rinsep, who had then lately 
been appointed to the ofhee ot Assay 
Master of the Mint at Benares, at which 
city I was stationed. His reception 
amongst us was the ordinary welcome of 
a stranger, tor such he was to all ; but, 
prepossessing in appearance, extensively 
accomplished, with his winning gentle- 
ness ot temper, and unallotted hankness 
of demeanour, lie soon stood, what lie 
continued to the last, the most admit ed 
and most beloved of what was then a 
very large society. The adulation which 
attended this was perhaps calculated to 
operate injuriously; but the punty and 
simplicity ot his nature shielded him fiotn 
those dangers which ha\e pioved the 
wreck of so many a noble mind, because 
unsupported by that ngid principle winch 
was at once the stay and ornament ol Ins 
Ere long, he giew to be the common 
friend and general adviser ot our commu- 
nity ; and scarcely bad a twelvemonth 
elapsed beloie the impression of Ins supe- 
rior judgment became so thoroughly esta- 
blished, that on all occasions where an 
object was to be attained, or a difficulty 
surmounted — whether in volvmg questions 
of public nnpoit or ol local changes and 
improvement, private interests, or indi- 
vidual perplexities reference was made 
to the young in yeais, but the matured in 
understanding. 

“ On his first anival among us, he w as, 
indeed, a mere youth ; and to the casual 
observer seemed chiefly remarkable for 


ecmed ; for, even then, the idol which 
Ins soul bent to, in its secret aspirations 
and which, alas, eventually allured him to 
an early grave, was science. The path by 
which this object of his earthly Worship 
was to he sought was probably dctei- 
mined by the chance circumstance of his 
Indian career having commenced at Be- 
nares; it was this, 1 think, which de- 
cided the com sc of his pursuits, and was 
the germ of his celebrity. In the mixed 
mass of its dense population, its magnifi- 
cent icligious establishments, its many 
and numerously frequented schools for 
the cultivation of the dead and living lan- 
guages of the country, its learned bodies, 
its hereditary priesthood, its ancient and 
still existing reputation as ‘ The Huh 
City,' the seat ot all past and present 
knowledge which the East may boast, 
tins, peculiarly attractive to a mind con- 
stituted like Ins, naturally roused its min- 
ority iiiqiiuy and research followed ; 
and tlie-e opening to his view the distant 
and dimly-defined outlines of strange ob- 
jects ot ages passed away, to which Ins 
own land had nothing healing semblance, 
awakened a still stronger excitement, a 
still increased craving for information, 
and at length led him to devote the whole 
powers of Ins intellect to their develop- 
ment. 

“ The preparatoiy step was the aequi- 
sition of the native languages. ^ Unoffi- 
cial duties, though amply sufficient to 
furnish full cnijiloyiiicnt to one of ordinary 
habits ol diligence, left, after their strict- 
est peifoimance by him, many hours to 
he filled up which he might claim as 
at his own disposal these were de- 
voted to a regular course of self-instruc- 
tion ; and while exei rising a cheerful, and 
1 might almost say boundless, hospitality 
—for his house was the resort of all tra- 


ilers of all countries of name or note, 
d ot all Ins fellow- residents of the place 
elf - his studies were never abandoned 
d seldom interrupted. To complete his 
M.fications lor the great work before 
in, he added to the Sanscrit and the 
nsian, the Greek and Latin authors of 
tiqmty, an acquaintance with whom a 
glily useful, rather than a classical edu* 
tion had left imperfect. Amidst these 
vme studies was completed that sample 
Inch we still possess of his ready and 
ithtul pencil. The more striking of tnc 
ngularly picturesque edifices of Benares 
ere from time to time delineated, tm a 
,lume was created -winch shall long 
aintam a two-fold interest, as the P«* 
ct picture of what it professes to repre- 
mt, and of what was the first scene 
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our friend's advance to that elevation 
which was then in rising promise. 

“ But let it not be supposed that the 
record of a picture was all he left to mark 
his abode at Benares. The city is very 
ancient, very crowdedly built, and very 
irregularly distributed and divided — as 
ancient cities, wherever situated, are 
usually found to be. In the veiy heart 
of this is a chain of tanks, so styled, but 
which arc, or rather were, ponds or pools 
(some of them of immense extent) of a 
black and filthy fluid, supplied Irom every 
street and every sewer, when the rams 
should do what man novel dicamt of 
attempting— cleanse these horn the name- 
less accumulations ot the foregone season 
These ponds had been the common, in- 
deed only, receptacles ot the entire semir- 
ings ot their vicinity lor ages Then 
ortensiveness, and the atmospheie engcii- 
deied by them, cannot i caddy honn.igmed 
\V ithout intimating Ins design. Mi Pim- 
sep commenced a suneyot the city, took 
the requisite levels, calculated the ex- 
pense, ana finally, in the lace ot diJhcul- 
ties and impediments that would haw 
exhausted the patience and tcmpei ot .my 
other than himself, succeeded m diainmg 
these, and converting them, limn wlut 
they had been, to so many irsmiuh ui 
wholesome water Tins is one ot the 
many benefits which drew down the 
prayers and blessings of a whole people 
upon Inin ; but it is only one, the suc- 
cess of the occasion had piodueed confi- 
dence, and he had now only to suggest to 
be immediately supported in eveiy piopo- 
sition ot improvement. Budges wcie 
built (that oxer the Karamnasa, foi in- 
stance) where quicksands had been sup- 
posed to render their election impracti- 
cable; circuitous roads were straightened ; 
bazaars were irnpioved or newly con- 
structed ; other woiks (many liberally 
aided from bis own funds) might be enu- 
merated ; but these arc sufficient to show 
how much of effective energy and prac- 
tical usefulness was, in this exemplary 
being, combined with those mental per- 
ceptions and attainments which capti- 
vated the philosopher, and those undefin- 
able attractions and graceful acquirements 
which fascinated all. 

“ Though his income was never exccs- 
sive—never equal to his deserts— self- 
denial enabled him at all times to meet 
the claims and appeals of indigence. His 
charities and private donations were mu- 
nificent; and it may be safely asserted 
that no case of real distress that ever came 
before him was dismissed by him unre- 
lieved, or left unsoothed by Ins sympathy. 
It was not engaged, as I have just de- 
scribed him, in the balls of science, or in 
S cenes of festivity, that James Prinsep 
was only to be found ; in the house of 
sicknesB and of mourning he was no 


stranger, and there were many, and still 
are some, to whom, in their hour of sor- 
row 7 and calamity, he was as a friend and 
a brother. 

“ But the bright season of his career 
was only now beginning. A 1 1 that be had 
done of good, and all tliut lie had won of 
approval, were about to be absorbed, 
though not forgotten, in the display which 
a widei field soon permitted to lus uni- 
vei sil genius, fn 18.‘10. the Mint of Be- 
nares liaMiig been abolished, lus official 
services were transferred to that ot Cal- 
cutta, m which, two yeais subsequently, 
lie succeeded Mi. Hoi ace Wilson m his 
old calling ot Assay Master, and almost 
simultaneously became lus successor as 
Secret, iry to the \ sialic Society. Here I 
pause. — Soon alter this pound com- 
menced that sei iesot b. illiaut discoveries, 
which atliactcd the notice ami lived the 
attention of the learned ot the whole civi- 
lized woild, and which sunn placed him 
a giocted meinbei ol then number. The 
leading philosophical institution-, ol Ku- 
r«»pc ueiopioiui to nil ol lus name amongst 
Ihe uoKlues ol then eountiy, and the 
language in wiinli tins 1 r-lunoiiy was 
cuincyed, ot the high st use cun i turned 
by them ol the claims and incuts of a 
sii.mgei, added a ton-told value to tin* 
lionuui But tin* lecord ol these— the 
tan limits ol jeers ol untiling labour-- is 
a sucicd deposit in the uiclnves of that 
body with which lie was hcie so inti- 
mately associated; and da members — 
some ot the most distinguished ot whom 
aie now piescnt —doubtless regard it as 
then pm ilege to untold it to your view, 
and finis more than confimi my feeble 
and imperfect eulogy All I will venture 
to add on this head is, that 1 consider 
these discovencs as amongst the most 
surprising and most interesting of the age 
in which we live, and as calculated to re- 
main, in connexion with the name ol their 
gifted author, an imperishable monument 
of the gieat icsults which w f cl I -directed 
talent and enduimg preseveianco are 
capable ot producing. 

“James l’rinscp was one of scverul 
brothers, all more or less known to us as 
clever, active-minded men, each possess- 
ing some peculiar aptitude distinguishing 
him fiom his brethren, and each bearing 
some stain]) of capacity, marking him as 
at least partially endowed beyond the 
common standard. Of this brotherhood, 
the larger portion has, alas 1 been prema- 
turely swept away ; three only remain to 
weep over him, the last departed, and I 
am silre they will be the foremost to sup- 
port me, when 1 make this lamented one 
the exception to what I have just made 
generally applicable. Bis distinction was 
not in this or that particular excellence, 
but ilia concentration of all — all those 
faculties of conception and capabilities of 
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action, which, divided amongst so many, 
were still sufficient to give to each an ex- 
alted position amongst his (ellow men. 
Taking into consideration that (the mere 
rudiments of certain branches of education 
set aside) Jamesl’iinscp was eutiiely self- 
taught; m here, too, there were none of 
corresponding habits and pursuits to con- 
sult on points of doubt and difficulty ; 
none to forward and assist, by shaiing the 
knowledge aheady theirs and joining in 
the search of what was hidden ; adverting, 
too, to the comparatively shot t time al- 
lowed for perfecting his vast and varied 
attainments ; 1 think, as lie was assur- 
edly one of the most amiable, so was he 
one ol the most admirable ot those whose 
image and whose deeds we delight to re- 
call and look upon Wlmt he was as a 
social member ot our community, ! need 
not say; you knew him, and to know 
him was to love him , and many a recol- 
lection must be yours at such an hour as 
this, musing ym.r lieaits to swell at the 
void which Ills departuie has occasioned. 

“The maniago ot our triend, which took 
place in 1835, held tortli a promise ot 
more than common happiness. 01 the 
personal endowments of the now be- 
reaved one, I forbear to speak • she was 
not long since amongst us, and cannot 
yet he forgotten There was the same 
beautiful serenity ot temper, the same 
kindly ngard to the feelings ot others, 
feminine accomplish merit, every thing, in 
short, to render her a meet companion 
for such a husband. Their home was in- 
deed a dwelling where the softer affections 
bloomed in all their loveliness. It she 
was the pride and joy of his yet unclouded 
hours, doubly valuable did she become as 
the ministering angel, who, through the 
many months of lus protracted su tiering, 
never quitted the chamber ot sickness, 
and who, in each inter val of his malady, 
guided his wandering thoughts to that 
world of spirits he was fast approaching. 
But why distress you and myself by 
dwelling on the dark close of that beau- 
teous day whose sun has run its course so 
gloriously ? About the middle of 1838. 
symptoms appeared, which before the end 
ot the year became so alarming as to de- 
mand immediate change of climate, as 
the only chance of satety, and he em- 
barked lor England. But the tdow was 
struck. In the words of Professor Wil- 
son, who was then in London, ‘natuie, 
exhausted by incessant intellectual toil, 
was not able, even with the favourable 
circumstances of a healthy constitution, 
temperate and regular habits, cheerful 
spirits, and a time ol life scarcely in its 
prime, to rally from the effects of interest 
too perpetually excited, and application 
never intermitted. He died on the 22d 
of April last, after a twelve-month’s lin- 
gering illness, in the 40th year of his age.’ 


“ One duty still remains to me, and I 
proceed to it with unaffected diffidence ; 
the more so, as I invite you to become a 
party to what I acknowledge myself in. 
competent adequately to perform. What 
you have hitherto condescended to lend 
your attention to, has been the over- 
flowing of my own full breast : what 1 
would now ask you to subscribe to, is the 
joint expression of the sentiments ot us 
all. as I have endeavoured to depict 
them, in the assurance of a common sym- 
pathy between us. I submit them loi 
your consideration, and, if approved, for 
your adoption. The following is our fust 
resolution; liz. 

“ ‘ That this assembly contemplate with 
sentiments of the deepest sorrow the loss 
which they have sustained by the death 
ot .'Mr James Piinsep ; that they rcgaid 
this loss, not as a bcicavement involving 
his family and relatives m great and last- 
ing affliction ; not as a deprivation to 
themselves,individually,ofthe sure fiieud, 
the sale counsellor, the cheerful and in- 
structive companion, or, collectively, ot 
the bin mid ornament of their ciiole ; but 
as a public calamity, affecting all classes 
ol the community, from the highest guide 
of intellectual intelligence to the lowest 
of inquiring ignorance— from the foremost 
rank of social refinement to the humblest 
ol dependent penury : — that while, how- 
ever, thus deploimg a dispensation, which 
was not to be averted in accordance with 
human wishes, they turn with pride and 
gratification to the solace that presents 
itself m the contemplation of a character 
which absorbs regret in admiration— ad- 
miration of those surpassing attributes, 
the influence and example of which shall 
never die . — that, with advertance to 
these - to the innate amiability of a dis- 
position, generous, confiding, and for- 
giving; the endearing sweetness of a tem- 
per which nothing could ruffle or provoke 
to anger ; the overflowing benevolence ot 
a heai t j earning towaids the unfortunate, 
and e\ei awake to succour or to share the 
suffei uig .1 wept to ; the ready hand, open 
to be .tow, and the soothing and persua- 
sive sympathy which enhanced the value 
ot the gift by the warmth and grace of the 
bestowal ; add to these, the vast powers, 
and the accumulated stores of a mind un- 
ceasingly engaged in the pursuit of what 
was useful and beneficial in its attainment, 
and always equal to what it undertook to 
acquire or perform ; the zealous and in* 
defatigable application of that mind’s re- 
sources, and the modesty which dis- 
claimed the applause which its success 
elicited; with reference to these com- 
bined excellencies, they consider the la- 
mented subject of this record to have 
been an honour to his name, to his coun- 
try, and to his nature ; and finally, they 
earnestly desire to unite towards the ac- 
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complishment of the object of this meet- 
ing, by the dedication to his memory of 
such a tribute of affection and lespect, as 
.shall most suitably evince their sense of 
lus trauscendant worth, and the extent of 
that loss whose announcement has thrown 
so deep a gloom over the scene which, 
living, he adorned and animated.’ ” 

'This address and resolution were lis- 
tened to with a deep and mournful atten- 
tion. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Sir J. P. Grant, after pronouncing an 
eulogy upon the lamented gentleman, said 
- “ It has occurred to the committee, 
who have taken upon themselves to con- 
vene this meeting, that the most appro- 
priate and best monument to the memory 
of J, unes Prinsep would lx* a spacious and 
handsome Ghaut upon the bank ot this 
noble river, upon a site where it is much 
wanted and will be extensively useful. 
This structure will unite, as he did m 
every thing he undertook, what is the 
most beautiful and engaging, with what 
is the most useful. Placed at the 
entrance of the city, it will he the 
first object that mil strike the eyes ot 
those who come from distant lands to visit 
the capital ot British India, while it will 
he presented daily to the view of the in- 
habitants, recalling to them, as they take 
their evening exercise, the recollection ol 
Ins talents, ot his labours, and ot his 
w ortli. I beg to move that a spacious 
Ghaut be erected on the river side, at 
the most convenient spot below the foit 
of Fort William, and above the site of 
the Ghaut known by the name of the 
Baloo Ghaut — in memory ot the public 
sen ices and private virtues ot James 
Prinsep.” 

'Hie proposition was carried unani- 
mously. 

Professor O’Shaiighnessy then rose 
to propose the next resolution, appoint- 
ing a committee to carry the proposition 
into effect. He observed: “I have 

met many, who, like him, ran a career ot 
glory in the ways of learning and science, 
hut never did 1 know one who combined 
so many acqtiiicmcnts with such intimate 
and practical knowledge of each. Others, 
highly competent to judge, have borne 
testimony to his extraordinary merits as 
an artist, ail engineer, an antiquary, and 
a linguist, Let me add the humble item 
of my admiration of his success in phy- 
sical and chemical science. No subject 
was too ahtruse in theory, too difficult in 
manipulation, for the resources of his ge- 
nius and the delicacy of his practical 
fckill. Before a mixed assembly like the 
present, it is scarcely appropriate to des- 
cant on all his researches in these depart- 
ments of science ; hut I cannot forbear 
alluding to his extraordinary essay on the 


specific heat of the gasses— to his im- 
provements : n the standard instruments 
for, and his tables for the facilitation of, 
all kinds of meteorological observations — 
to his experiments on the expansion of 
metuls by heat, and to his celebrated re- 
searches on pyrometry, by which he, and 
he alone, succeeded perfectly in giving us 
an instrument for observations of temper- 
atures as high as the melting point of 
platinum, comparable with the graduation 
of the common thermometer, and so sim- 
ple in its management, that a child could 
use it with certain success. To these, as 
to many similar researches, Janies Prinsep 
owed the lofty place he occupied in the 
estimation of scientific men in every 
country. But I would turn from such 
triumphs now, and, as superior to all his 
other vn tnes, commemorate his singular 
kindness ot disposition, his modesty, his 
inimitable power of conciliation, his 
generous anxiety lo promote, at every sa- 
cnliee, the efforts ot those who walked 
behind him m the paths ot science. If it 
can be smd there was a perfect being, one 
thoroughly free from the least alloy of 
envy, James Prinsep was that man.” 

The lion. W.W. Bird said:— “I have 
been authmised to read to you documents 
which will be found written not in the 
onlinary style of official correspondence, 
but m a strain which nothing but the pre- 
eminent merit ot the individual concerned 
could have called tor. The first is a let- 
ter trom the Secretary to the Government 
ol India, in answer to the report an- 
nouncing Mr. Piinsep’s illness, and was 
addressed to the mint committee on the 
fflst October 1 838, as follows-.— 

Your letter of the 29th ult., ad- 
dressed to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment ot Bengal, on the subject ot Mr. 
James Piinsep’s application for leave to 
proceed on sick certificate to the Gape, 
and eventually to Europe, having been 
laid before the Government of India, 1 
am directed to transmit to you in reply 
the enclosed extract ot a resolution, in 
which lus Honour the President in Coun- 
cil has endeavoured, to the utmost extent 
of his competency, to meet your wishes 
by every practicable arrangement favour- 
able to that gentleman’s views during his 
absence, and conducive to hi*> reinstate- 
ment in the office of Assay Master on his 
return. Ilis Honour in Council entertains 
the most confident hope that his Lordship 
the Governor-general will enter into his 
feelings, and unite with him m pressing it 
upon the Honourable Court as an act not 
more of justice to Mr. Prinsep, than of 
consideration for their own interest, to 
secure, by every liberal provision, that 
gentleman’s return to a country where 
his services have been so distinguished. 
But it is not in his official capacity alone 
that Mr. Prinsep’s sudden and unavoid- 
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able departure is felt by his Honour in 
Council to call for the expression of sin- 
cere regret as a public loss. Whatever 
adds to our national reputation, in every 
walk of literature and science, is assur- 
edly matter for the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the Government, and never was 
there an individual to whom British India 
was more largely or variously indebted for 
literary and scientific obligations than to 
Mr. Prinsep. Among his distinguished 
contemporaries and predecessors, there are 
several who have attained considerable pre- 
eminence in different departments of liter- 
ature and science, but there is scarcely 
one who has prosecuted with equal suc- 
cess the seemingly rival pursuits of anti- 
quarian and scientific research, and whose 
labours have thrown so much light on the 
early history of the country, or contributed 
in so great a degree to the development 
of its physical resources. That so use- 
ful und accomplished an officer should be 
compelled by the state of bis health to 
quit the country, is a subject of the deep- 
est regret, and I am directed to convey 
to him, through your Committee, the as- 
surance of his Honour in Council’s earnest 
hope, that he at no very distant period 
maybe enabled to resume charge of that 
office in which he has so long served 
with credit to himself and benefit to the 
public.’ 

“ It will be seen from the following ex- 
- tract of a letter from Mr. Secretary Mac- 
/ naghten, dated 27th November of the 
/ / same year, that bis Lordship concurred 
/ entirely in the recommendations of the 
President in Council, and added his own 
high authority to bis Honour’s in attesta- 
tion of Mr. Prmsep’s merits and services . 

‘ The Governor-general deeply laments 
the loss which the science and literature 
of India are about to sustain, and he 
would not omit this opportunity of re- 
cording liis giatcful sense of the excellent 
counsels which on many occasions he has 
received from Mr. Prinsep, of the for- 
wardness with which he contributed to 
the general diffusion of knowledge, and 
of the pains and intelligence with which 
he was ready to watch and to promote 
every useful undertaking. Ilis Lordship 
therefore fully concurs in the testimony 
home by the President in Council to the 
eminent abilities and services of Mr. 
Prinsep, and he requests that his own 
earnest recommendation may be added to 
that of his Honour in Council that the 
Hon, Court will he pleased to consider 
the case of that gentleman in the most 
favourable light that circumstances will 
admit.’ 

“ It may be necessary here to explain 
that, as Mr James Prinsep did not belong 
cither to the civil or military service, he 
had no title to any of the advantages in 


respect to furlough and retirement which 
those services enjoy, and that, unless 
some special arrangement were made, he 
would not only during his absence have 
been left without any allowance, hut by 
his departure would have forfeited his 
situation. It is satisfactory to add, that 
the Hon. Court acceded in both respects 
to all that had been recommended— a re- 
solution was passed, providing for Mr. 
Prinsep’s case, and all future ones in the 
office to which he belonged— his situation 
was left open lor his return — und had his 
health been restored, there was every 
reason to hope that we should have had 
him again amongst us, to shed, by his re- 
searches, additional lustre upon the learn- 
ing aud science of India, and to establish 
additional claims to the esteem and affec- 
tion of the community. But all these 
hopes were disappointed — lie sunk, as wc 
are all aware, under the effects of his al- 
most super-human exertions, and on the 
29th of April last, the Hon. Court an- 
nounced to us the melancholy event of 
his death in the following words . — ‘ It is 
with deep concern that we communicate 
to you intelligence of the death of Mr. 
James Piinsep, late Assay Master in our 
Mint at Calcutta. While his piofound 
and varied attainments, extending to al- 
most every branch of learning and science, 
both European and Asiatic, commanded 
universal respect, his services established 
a povvciful and peculiar claim upon our 
approbation. We should not ho justified, 
therefore, in treating the loss of them as 
an ordinary event, nor in passing it over 
without a strong and sincere expression of 
our regret.’ 

“ After such testimonials, it would he 
superfluous in me to say anything further 
on the subject. I will only, therefore, 
add, that I cordially concur in all the re- 
solutions which have been passed, and 
shall lie happy to do every thing in my 
power to assist in carrying them into 
effect. The utmost we can do to per- 
petuate his fame can only be local, and, 
in the natural course of things, it must 
sooner or later pass away ; hut he Inis 
raised for himself, by his discoveries, a 
monument that will never fade, and will 
perpetuate his name, as a benefactor of 
mankind, throughout the civilized world 
to the latest posterity.” 

Mr. Torrens then stated to the meet- 
ing that the learned Pundits of Calcutta 
were desirous, through Pundit Kamala 
Kanth Vidj chunder, of offering their tri- 
bute to the departed worth of Mr. James 
Prinsep, and that it would gratify them 
if fie were permitted to read an eulogy m 
Sanscrit, which had been prepared for 
the occasion. To this the meeting good- 
naturedly assented, hut as the eulogy was 
to the greater part of the persons present 
totally unintelligible, Mr. Torrens, a* 
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officiating secretary to the Asiatic Society, 
read a translation. 

Sir Edward Ryan said “ I attend 
here as the President of the Asiatic So- 
r iety, accompanied by its officers, in pur- 
suance of a resolution of that society, that 
h deputation of its members should attend 
for the purpose of furthering and assist- 
ing the objects of this meeting. This is 
a course, as many present will be aware, 
that has been adopted by societies in 
Europe, when desirous to pay honour to 
the memory of any distinguished literary 
or scientific character. A deputation also 
attends this meeting from the Medical 
and Physical Society. We are most 
deeply sensible of the eminent services 
which Mr. Prinsep has rendered to our 
society, and that much of the reputation 
which the society now, we hope, lias at- 
tained in Europe is owing to his elloits. 
I will not attempt to describe him as 
eminently gifted to accomplish such an 
end. to scan and weigh the intellectual 
powers of such a man would require 
knowledge and intellect equal to his own ; 
but the society has not omitted to put on 
jecord its opinion of the high sense it en- 
tertains of his merits. I have one pro- 
posal to make, which is in conform ily 
with a course pursued on similar occa- 
sions by learned societies in Europe, 
namely, that the whole of the proceedings 
of this day, after having been carefully 
collected and arranged by the Committee, 
be engrossed on vellum, and transmitted 
to the widow of our lamented fnend. ” 

This proposition was carried unani- 
mously. 

Seldom lias our society been deprived 
of a man more illustiious in the walks of 
science, or moie beloved in the circle of 
his own acquaintance. It was not dis- 
covered till Ins departure for England, 
how large a portion of his invaluable time 
was laboriously laid out in transacting 
the private affairs of bis fiicnds. His 
death will be lamented by those whom 
he so disinterestedly laboured to benefit, 
Jit a time When his deep scientific ic- 
searches scarcely allowed linn to call a 
moment his own. The world, in general, 
will lament in him the loss of a man. who, 
to a clear and penetrating mind, added a 
principle of almost incredible activity, 
mid consecrated his life to the promotion 
of science and general knowledge. What- 
ever subject he took in hand he entered 
upon with all the zeal of a most sanguine 
temperament. Difficulties, which would 
have appalled other men, served only to 
excite his warmth and sharpen his dili- 
gence ; and he may, indeed, he said to 
have conquered success by his untiring 
assiduity. There was scarcely any depart- 
roent of science in India which he did 
u°t advance by his efforts; but those 


exertions by which he will be longest 
and most gratefully remembered, were his 
numismatic and antiquarian researches. 
By a most, laborious examination of the 
coins which were successively discovered, 
he was enabled to fix the era and the suc- 
cession ot rulers in a 1 emote antiquity, 
and thus to establish correct data for the 
future historian. To no man lias histo- 
rical science in India been more indebted, 
than to James Prinsep ; but Ins more 
magnificent discoveries weie those winch 
referred to the ancient inscriptions ot 
India, engraved in characters which no 
man had previously been able to read 
The columns which have survived the 
ravages of time and revolutions, and winch 
form the most venerable relics of a for- 
gotten age, w ere, before bis time, only 
an object of idle cmiosity. He determin- 
ed to make (hern reveal the secrets they 
contained. Ey incredible labour and 
perseverance, lie decyphered letter after 
letter, and consti noted an alphabet of the 
ancient character, which sei vod at once ns 
a key to this historical treasure. The 
alphabet was verified, by being applied to 
other inscriptions of a kindred character 
in other parts of India; and suddenly the 
names of those who had reared these 
time-honoured monuments, together with 
those of their ancestors, as well as the 
meaning and object of, the inscriptions, were 
unfolded to the world, as it by the wand 
of a magician. To him are we indebted 
for the first discovery of any indigenous 
notice of the Grecian conquests m India. 
Ily the key which be had thus discovered, 
through the most elaborate research, he 
was enabled to ascertain that in the time 
of Alexander’s conquest, tins country was 
under the sway of Buddhist sovereigns, 
and Buddhist institutions. Through his 
exertions we have it historically esta- 
blished, that the earliest monuments are 
not associated with a Brahmimcal creed 
or dynasty Thus the first step has been 
gained towards a demonstrative exposure 
of the fabulous antiquity which the Brah- 
mins claim. In these labours James Piin- 
sep wore out his life at the early age of 
forty. I lis exertions were such as no con- 
stitution of mind or body could sustain. 
His over-strained mind was at length 
covered with desolation ; his spirits lost 
their elasticity, his body sunk into debi- 
lity, and this noble being became an en- 
tire wreck.- Friend of India, July 30. 

We hardly know how to express our- 
selves adequately on the occasion, both 
as regards the lamented deceased and the 
loss which India has suffered in his death. 
Here is one of the noblest, most amiable, 
useful, and talented spirits, that England 
ever bestowed on India, cut off, not at 
the full measure of a ripened and honour- 
ed age, but in the vigour of manhood and 
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int«I]ectPftl strength, in the midst of a 
course of utility which reached, every 
subject of inquiry, and every corner in 
India, and in the spring of a career of 
fame, which promised to outstrip all ri- 
valry, even in the greatest of past or ex- 
isting orientalists. He has died as much 
in the cause of his country, as if he had 
fallen at Assaye or in the storm of 
Ghuznee ; and we fear that the genius, 
and, enthusiasm, and disinterested ardour, 
and paternal sympathy, which fostered 
and presided over Indian inquiry, have 
died with him.— Delhi Gaz., July 8. 

; The Delhi Gazette states that Mr. Prin- 
; sep was one of the youngest members of 
a large and gifted family, of^Swiss extrac- 
tion, some time settled in England, the 
most of whom fouritf their* way to India, 
irTdflferent ‘capacities, and all rose to more 
or less eminence in , life. The Bengal 
Hurkaru , more correctly, we believe, re- 
presents that, on the father’s side, he was 
of an English family, established for some 
, generations in the county of Stafford ; his 
mother (whose maiden name was Aurioll- 
was descended from one of seven bro- 
thers, driven from the south of France by 
the persecution of Protestants, conse- 
quent upon the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, one of whom took refuge in Ge- 
neva, and has left descendants of his own 
name still resident there. Two of lus 
sisters married into Swiss families, which 
circumstance probably led to the eiror. 

TORTURE. 

The Friend of India publishes the fol- 
lowing authenticated statement : “ A 
theft took place a short time ago in the 
district of Dinageporc ; the buxy of the 
thannah proceeded to the spot to investi- 
gate, seized a number of the ryots, and, 
in order to make them confess, tortured 
them. I will mention one man’s case, 
whom one of the ryots, under torture, 
named, as being the purchaser of some of 
the articles stolen. The man was seized, 
a bamboo placed under his shoulders, 
another across the chest ; two men then 
pressed at the opposite ends of the upper 
bamboo, and the tongue was forced from 
hismouth; the brutes, supposing the man 
was shamming, attempted to force the 
tongue back, in doing which, some of the 
man’s teeth were fortunately knocked out; 
had not this occurred, he would have 
died, as, from the swollen state of the 
tongue, no nourishment could be given 
him. Five days after it took place, it 
came to the notice of an European, who 
sent the man to the magistrate; that 
functionary being absent, the doctor of 
the station humanely kept him on his 
bwn premises, and can speak to the hor- 
rid! state the poor man was in. • The 
man, to my knowledge, remained fourteen 


days without being able to present a 
petition, on account of non-attendance of 
the magistrate at cutcherry. A number of 
these ryots also proceeded to the stution ; 
but after waiting about twenty days, and 
finding it impossible to get their petitions 
heard, and also learning that it may be 
three or four months before their cases 
would be decided, they returned to their 
homes, which will be an encouragement to 
the police to act in the same manner again,’’ 
A correspondent Of the Hurkaru com 
firms this account, observing : “ The pu- 
nishment, called in Dinagepore and Rung- 
pore Dan's Dola , is in common use at 
some of the thannas, when required, 
The sufferer is put on his back on the 
ground, with arms and legs extended ; 
a bamboo is put before both thighs, and 
another exactly opposite behind, and 
they are then tied tightly together at 
the ends ; about four or five inches lower 
down the thighs, other two are applied 
as above described, so that the flesh be- 
tween the superior and inferior bamboos is 
put on the stretch, the skin being quite 
tight. This part is beaten with a ruler. The 
pain is great, and it must be used with much 
force if any marks be left. When mode- 
rately used, a slight general swelling is 
the result, but it may easily be mistaken 
for a natural stoutness. The skin is 
never injured, and consequently the tor- 
ture is seldom discovered. In a certain 
district, which shall be nameless, a native 
bad it applied to extort a confession ; the 
consequence was, that the thigh mortified, 
and the man died in the hospital, under 
the surgeon, who reported the case to the 
magistrate, and the thanadnr (or jamadar) 
was punished by imprisonment, 1 ! believe, 
for six months or a year. 1 have seen the 
stocks used in all parts of Bengal ; they 
arc made of two heavy Saul timbers, with 
boles cut to hold legs of different sizes ; 
so by way of torture they put a stout 
man’s legs into the small holes, and a 
confession quickly follows, J saw a 
young fellow clapped into the stocks, 
who was found on the load with a few 
lotas and a cloth, without being able to 
account for having them. lie confessed, 
next day, to having robbed his master; 
but when the case came on, the master 
declared him innocent. The fellow had 
his heels cocked up in the air for twenty- 
four hours, and his head and back on the 
cold damp earth. I have no doubt he 
would have as readily confessed to having 
milrdered his mother, for the stocks is a 
system of torture which a man, soon gets 
tired of," 


BANK OF BVVGAL. 

BalAncel ofthe Bknk of Bengal, the 80th 
Jtttie 1840*^ 
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UR- Co.’s n.s. 

Ca*h and Government securities 1,31,34,188 

Loans on deposit 83,52,121 

\ccounts of < redit ondeposit securities 9,16,129 

Bills on Government discounted 10, .31,1199 

Private bills discounted 2.3,07,877 

Joint liability bills and notes «7,!Hi3 

.Agency at Muza pore 18,30,21.3 

Doubtful debts 1,79,658 

Dead Slock 1,30,794 

Bombay Bank (our account) ]5n 

Co.’s lls. 2, .W, 70,128 


Cm Co.’s Its. 

Bank notes and post bills outstanding, 
and claims payable on demand .... 1,47,93,03') 

Suspense account 99,950 

Suspense account H.N. .‘(8,421 

Receipts on account of new stock . . 8,58,01 10 

Net stock 1,03,82,710 


Co’sRx. 2, .V), 70,1 >8 


“Joint liability bills and notes.” — 
This item is the balance of the principal 
amount of the bills and notes (with 
charges), for which the estates of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., Cruttenden and Co., 
Fergusson and Co., and Mackintosh and 
Co are liable. For the balance, the bank 
holds the direct liability of the four firm-, 
and the whole is eonsideied good, be- 
cause of the dividends to he expected 
from the estates. The bank’s proofs of 
debt against them, with respect to this 
item, being as follow s, viz. 

\g.imst Alexander and Co .l.HJ.OJRt 

,, Ciuttenden, Markillop, and Co. 7,01,840 

,, I-Vrgusson and Co 0,88,103 

>< Mackintosh and Co 8,15,267 

This balance was, on the 2d July, 
transferred to the doubtful debt account, 
and all further dividends which may he 
received from the above estates will he 
credited to that account 

UNION HANK, 

The twenty-first half-yearly meeting of 
the Union Bank proprietors was held on 
the 18th July. The meeting was called for 
the ordinal y business of inspecting and 
passing accounts, and electing directors 
oml it Avas especially convened to receive 
the printed minutes ol the diiectors, on 
the subject of buying anil selling bills of 
exchange on England, and to determine 
011 the expediency or otherwise of under- 
taking business of this description. 

The meeting was numerously attended, 
and W. F. Fergusson, Esq., was called to 
the chair, who having intimated the 
object of the meeting, the secretary was 
called upon to read his report tor the past 
half-year, from which it appeared that the 
Ji| nk is in a highly prosperous state, inas- 
much as the net profits of the half-year 
•unount to Rs. 3,62,287, exceeding the 
profits^ of the preceding half-year I>v 
, , 45,132. The bunk, however, still 

■J >ours under some disadvantages, the 
chief of which is stated to be the limited ex- 
ent ot its circulation, occasioned princi- 
pally by the Bank of Bengal persisting in 
A ^t.JourT(. N. S. Vol.33. No. 131 . 


its refusal to receive Union Bank notes, 
even at short credit. In order to re- 
move this difficulty, a negotiation, it ap- 
pears, was opened with the Bank of Ben- 
gal ; hut it failed to secure the object. 

The report alludes to “ the peculiarly 
glutted state of the money-market, which 
caused a large portion of the funds of the 
hank to be for a long time unemployed, or 
yielding a very low late of interest. Thus, 
the pash balance, at one time, reached 
twenty-one lakhs, and (iovermnent secu- 
lities and acceptances to two and a-lialf 
lakhs of rupees. Under such a repletion of 
money, it would have been impossible for 
the bank to leali/e the profits actually at- 
tained, but for the superior rates of inte- 
rest yielded by the new class ol cash cre- 
dit accounts, adverted to in the secretary’s 
last leport.” 

On the motion that the accounts lie 
appioved and passed, 

Mr P. O’llanloii saidlic had no objection 
to tin passing ol the accounts, but for one 
point, which did not appear to he men- 
tioned m them ; he alluded to a fraud, to 
a large extent, committed by a late officer 
of the hank. Such occurrences he thought 
should not lie made secrets ol, but, on 
the eontiaiy, eveiy thing should he laid 
open befoie the propuctors. 

The Secietaiy said, the occurrence 
in question did not happen in his time, 
but dining the time of his piedcccssor, 
the acting sen et.iiy ; hut measures weie 
taken in consequence, by which no loss 
will accme to the hank. 

Mr. O’Hanlon observed that he and 
his fellow siihsciihers should he informed, 
what was the umouut of the defalcation, 
and how it is to lie liquidated. 

Mi. Uorigiuw file Claike said, perhaps 
he was the fittest person to answer, for 
no one would accuse him ol partiality lor 
their late accountant, and every measure 
adopted on tin* discovery of Ins fraud had 
been with Ins (Mr. Choke's) approval. 
A yeai before the disco\ery ot this fraud, 
he hail, as a director, removed the late 
accountant for misconduct ; the proprie- 
tors had chosen to reinstate him, and he 
was the only director who opposed the 
measure, und denounced him as unfit for 
confidence. The moment the fraud Avas 
detected, he (Mr. Clarke) was the first 
Avho was informed of it, and as it w as evi- 
dent that by decided measures and strict 
silence the bank would behaved from im- 
mense loss, he had aided in the one, and 
concurred in the other, lie did not dis- 
guise the fact, that the late accountant 
could have been transported; but then 
the hank must have lost. The object 
was to get the start of other creditors, 
and he (Mr. Clarke) had done this, and 
seemed every part ol the defaulter’s pio- 
peity, his furniture, his shares, and in- 
surances, und besides these there were 
(2 B) 
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other securities. This could not have 
been done but by greut promptness and 
perfect secrecy, and he wished distinctly 
to state, that, although he had a year 
before differed with all his brother direc- 
tors in regard to their late accountant, yet 
if there was any blame in the course 
which had been adopted townrds him, he 
was equally, if not more, to blame than 
any of the others, as he had put himself 
forward. lie had the approbation ot his 
friend, Mr. Dickens, their trustee, and 
one of the largest shareholders, in every 
thing which lie had done. Much had 
been saved, and he agreed with their se- 
cretary that the whole might yet he saved; 
but he would advise the meeting to have 
confidence in their dircctois. lie did 
not object to what had taken place, or to 
the questions put, but be would \entuio 
to recommend that no further steps 
should be taken. lie, as a director, hud 
admitted the defalcation, and he had 
stated why it had not been made public, 
lie believed that a great loss had been 
saved, and if the meeting had confidence 
in the direction, and would leave it to 
their care, he trusted that nothing what- 
ever would be lost. 

Mr. Dickens observed that, as to the 
fraud, at the time it was committed, the 
directors had adopted measmes to secure 
the bank from loss, for the attainment ol 
which end there was hut one course, and 
that was ot secrecy. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon said, that if there was a 
reason for secrecy at one time, that rea- 
son is passed. It was to obtain the se- 
curity of other parties— this security had 
been obtained, and it was due to the pro • 
prietors, that secieey should no longer be 
maintained. The speeches ol Mr Clarke 
and Mr. Dickens afforded no explana- 
tion. He, however, would not press the 
matter, if the secretary would assure 
him that he held available secmiHe- 1 , and 
that lie would indemnify the bank from 
a loss. 

The Secretary could not satisfy Mr. 
O’ Hanlon on this head; the seem ities had 
not at all been realized, and .that point 
was dependant on this discussion not 
goingon. 

An amendment was here put in by Mr. 
O’Hanlon as follow’s : — 

“Thata statement of the circumstances 
attending the fraud executed by one of 
our late officers be given to the proprie- 
tors, and the piesent state of that account 
be laid before us.” 

Mr. H. M Parker said, he would put 
the matter to the common sense of the 
meeting. They were either to have se- 
curities or to have none. If they were 
to have no securities, the matter might he 
made as public as possible ; but if they 
were to have securities, why should they 
’ run the risk of lessening the chances of 
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being indemnified from loss by a useless 
publicity of the affair? Besides, lu> 
thought the assurance of the directors 
and the secretary w r as sufficient to satisfy 
the meeting that all had been done that 
could be done. 

The original resolution and Mr. 
O' Hanlon’s amendment were here put to 
the meeting, when the former was car- 
ried with hardly any opposition. 

A half-yearly dividend at the rate of 
seven per cent, per annum was declared. 

The meeting then proceeded to the 
special business tor which it had been 
convened, namely, to consider the expe- 
diency of introducing the traffic in Eng- 
lish lulls of exchange, when the follow- 
ing resolution w T as earned by 462 to 64 — 

“ That the term ot the first clause ot 
the Bank Deed he modified and enlarged 
by the insertion ol a clause permitting 
the business ol the bank to be restricted 
so laras to aiitlioiise the directois to buy 
and sell bills ol exchange m England.” 

A writer m the Enqlhhmn lias put 
the following question to Mr. E. Clarke, 
with reference to what fell from him at 
the meeting. “When the fraud com- 
mitted at (he Union Bank was alluded 
to, you stated that the course pursued had 
been adopted by your advice* and that you 
felt bound to avow your responsibility. 
Will you do me the favour ot telling me, 
officially, whether the offence said to have 
been committed by the late accountant 
amounted to felony ; and if so, u bethel 
theie is any punishment for mispnsion 
or concealment of felony? 1 conclude 
not, and that some late declaratory act lms 
given the latter the rank ol a Chustiim 
virtue ’’ No reply was given to tins 
question. 

It has been determined that a repoit 
of Mr. Sim’s malversations shall be made 
to the proprietors of the Union Hank, at 
their next meeting, to he held on the 24tli 
August. We arc not sorry that such is 
the result of the late discussions, except 
in so far that it is now likely that a loss ol 
about lis.20,000 will fall on the proprie- 
tors, winch would have been borne by 
31 r. Sim’s friends, had the matter not 
been published. — Ilurkaru, July 31. 

The last week has produced a discus- 
sion relative to the affairs ot the Union 
Bank, which wc should not notice dal it 
not involve a great principle applicable to 
all public institutions, namely, the sound 
policy of an open and straightforward 
com se in all its affairs. The facts aie a" 1 
follows : — 'I lie late accountant of th (> 
Union Bank was dismissed by the di- 
rectors for misconduct, but restored by :l 
vote of the general body of proprietors, 
because they were unwilling to refuse a 
locus pamiientice to an old servant. Iiup u ' 
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nity produced no amendment, and soon 
nfter it was discovered that he had em- 
bezzled funds of the institution to a great 
nmouiit, stated publicly to be no less than 
a lakh and a halt of rupees. On this dis- 
covery, the late secretary did not lay the 
affair before the directors, but privately 
called together a few of the largest share- 
holders, and, by their advice it would seem, 
consented to let the delinquent escape, on 
condition that certain parties (not named) 
promised to make good the deficiency, — 
Eastern Star, July 26. 

AGRA RANK' 

A general half-yearly meeting of the 
shareholders of the Agra Hauls was held 
on August 1 ; Major- Gen. Pollock, (Ml , 
in the chair. 

A report of the directors was read, sub- 
mitting the usual accounts tor the six 
months ending .‘Mil ot June last, the in- 
sult of which exhibited an amount of pro- 
lit considerably exceeding the divisible 
surplus ot the halt-year immediately pre- 
vious. “ Although, owing to the still de- 
pressed condition ot the cotton and opium 
trades, consequent upon the unsettled 
state of the ('hina question,” it stated, 
“our hoondiawnn account continues to 
show less favourably than it otheiwise 
would, and that the same icason has 
operated prejudicially to the lealization ol 
any consideiable advantages from the 
Mirzaporc Agency, the directors are hap- 
py to state that, on both these brandies, 
which, as affected by the same muses, 
may here be classed together, theie i% 
notwithstanding, a net profit of R.s 13,127, 
The amount of binds employed in loans 
and credits at Agra and Calcutta as out- 
standing on the 30th June, was 20,51/JHj, 
which, compared with tin* amount out- 
standing on the Mist Decembei previous, 
exhibits an increase ot 1,91,521 

“ A new and desirable line of business 
lias been opened out during the pci iod 
under review, in the granting of advances 
on the stock of the Calcutta and Hombay 
Hanks, to retain which the directors 
have latterly considered it advisable to 
reduce the interest previously charged 
thereon to 7 percent., and other\vi c e to 
modify the conditions, so that the total ol 
such loans may, at three months’ notice 
Riven, be always reclaimable whenever re- 
quired; thus constituting an available 
fund to answer any calls made upon the 
bank’s 4 per cent, deposit account, which 
is likewise subject to the same notice ot 
withdrawal. The «um thus employed at 
the close of the half-year was 3,21,821. 

“ The directors have recently had un- 
der their consideration the system on 
which the bank conducts its large Insur- 
ance business, and being fully convinced, 
from the official report which they have 


received from their secretary on the sub- 
ject, as well as by their own observation, 
of the many inconveniences and errors 
inseparable thcicfrom, and of the safety, 
profi tableness, and diminished labour of 
the contrary system recommended, name- 
ly, that the bank should become its own 
insurer, have decided, so far as in them 
lies, on its early abandonment.” 

It wih moved, “ that a dividend, at the 
rate ol 10 per cent, per annum, or Rs. 25 
per share, be declared, and that the ba- 
lance, IK 6,786, be carried to the credit ot 
the reserve fund on which the following 
amendment was proposed -- “ That the 
maintenance ot a reserved tund being in 
opposition to the wishes of a very large 
majoiity of the shareholders, the small 
balance not at credit of that tund he ap- 
propriated for the purposes ol a dividend 
accordingly, and that a dividend he de- 
clared at the rate ol 1 1 per cent., or 
IK 27. H per share,” which was carried. 

rni i.vrr nixiior or isAiruoror.is, 

Jt is with feelings ol deep regret that 
we record the death ot Hishop Tuherd, 
the editor ot the (Whin Chinese Dic- 
honor;/ While he was cairymg that valu- 
able wmk tluongli the press at Seram- 
pore, he took up Ins abode with the writer 
ot this aitiele, and we were thus enabled, 
from a daily mlci course, which was pro- 
longed to nearly two yeais, to form some 
estimate ol the excellency and benevo- 
lence ot his disposition, the simplicity of 
his character, and his vuried learning. 

Jean Louis Taberd was born at St. 
Ktirnne, near Lyons, of a respectable fa- 
mily, laigely engaged in the silk manufac- 
tures, to which that distiiet owes its cele- 
brity. lie lost Ins father at an early age, 
and was indebted to Ins mother for that 
attention and care to which he attributed 
bis success m alter hie. She gave him 
the host education which Ins native town 
eould affoid, and then sent him to com- 
plete his studies in the Royal College ot 
Lyons, which he quitted until a high aca- 
demical reputation. After having en- 
teied the pncsthood of the Catholic 
Chinch, he pioccedcd to Pans, and was 
nominated to the Mission m ( ochin 
China, by the l’oieigri Missionary *So- 
ciety in that city. On his airival in Co- 
chin China, heapphed with vigour to the 
acquisition r I the language. Convinced 
that Ins success must depend mainly on 
the progress which he made in the first 
year or two of his career, when his ar- 
dour was strong and fresh, he abstracted 
hiinscll as much as possible from the so- 
ciety ot his European brethren, and 
mingled almost exclusively in that of the 
natives; and more especially with the 
boys of the country. Hy unremitting ef- 
forts, lie soon attained an extraordinary 
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facility in the <H>Uo<|uteL dialect, and ac- 
quired such an, accuracy of ear, ns to be 
able to distinguish i. the finest shades of 
difference in the pron unciation of that most 
difficult tongue. He subsequently ap- 
plied, with equal assiduity, to the acquisi- 
tion of the classical literature of the coun- 
try. -After some years of sojourn, he was 
appointed Vicar Apostolic of the pro- 
vince, and created titular Bishop of Isau- 
ropoiis. While bishop ol the province, 
heseldotn received more than forty pounds 
steilingayenr, and that at uncertain inter- 
vals ; hence he was necessarily deprived, 
both from the circumstances ot his fi- 
nances, and the barbarous state ot the 
country in which lie sojourned, of all 
those com torts to which lie had been 
accustomed . Thus debarred trorn all 
intellectual intercourse, and even from 
the conveniences ot civilized life, lie ap- 
pears to have struggled on with a eheertul 
and contented heart, with no more ambi- 
tious hope than that ol ending his days in 
his adopted country. But the clouds ol 
persecution began at length to gather 
around him. The king, though he owed 
more to the bishop’s predecessor, than 
to any of his own com t, returning evil 
for good, determined to extirpate Clnin- 
tiamty from his countiy The native 
Christians were bitterly persecuted ; 
their European instructors were pursued 
to death, and orders ueic at length given 
to seize the bishop. By the aid ot Ins 
faithful followers, lie was enabled to es- 
cape from lus pursuers, into one ol the 
southern provinces, where he happily 
found a vessel, which conveyed him be- 
yond the reach ot his enemies. After 
residing some time at Penang, he came 
round to Calcutta, where, under the aus- 
pices of Lord Auckland and the Asiatic 
Society, lie was enabled to carry through 
the press his voluminous Dictionary 
which will long remain a monument 
of his learning and industry. 1 1 is Latin 

style was remarkable for its ease, purity, 
and elegance. lie was perfectly familiar 
with the Greek classics, and appeared to 
be quite as much at home in the circle of 
ancientand polite literature, as in that of his 
own country. During his longexilefrom ci- 
vilized society, he had been constrained to 
make the science of medicine a study, for 
the benefit of those among whom his lot 
was cast. To this he added a fair know- 
ledge of botany. With the ancient his- 
tory, and the present condition, with the 
laws and government, with the popular 
habits and the religion of the empire of 
Cochin China, he was better acquainted 
than any other European now in exist- 
ence; and he hatf promised, as soon as he 
^*3 ^relieved froqa his vicarial duties in 
BengaL toeomowt the information he had 
acquired, relative co that unknown region * 
paper, He has been cut off in the 


midst of his days, at the age of forty-nine, 
lie was conversing with his friends at 
ten in the morning, without any apparent 
approach of dissolution, and was a corps 
at two .— Friend of India, Aug, G. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION. 

On the ‘28th July, a meeting of the 
United Steam Committee was held for the 
purpose of taking into consideration a com- 
munication from Mr. Curtis, received by 
the last overland mail. This communica- 
tion having been read, Mr. Beattie moved, 

“ That the secretary he requested to 
acknowledge the receipt of the communi- 
cations from Mr. Curtis, and to assure 
him that these have afforded to this com- 
mittee the deepest satisfaction ; and lur- 
tlier, that wc tender our Lest thanks to 
Mr. Ciutis and his Boaid of Dncction, 
tor the attention they have given to the 
representations and wishes ot this com- 
mittee, us conveyed in the letter of Mr. 
W. Prmsep, and trust he will be able 1,0 
establish his company on the plan defined 
in the lesolutions adopted by his Board 
on the 28th May. ” 

Upon this Mr Grant moved an amend- 
ment, to the effect, that Mr. Curtis had 
not been sufficiently explicit to warrant 
the committee in recommending their 
constituents to authorize the appropria- 
tion of the funds by Mr. Curtis. This 
amendment was lost, and the original 
motion was carried by a great majority 

Mr. Mackenzie then moved, 

“ That the concessions required by the 
public meeting at the Town Ilall, on the 
1 4th March last, having been accorded by 
Mr. Cmtis’s Board, the subscriptions 
which have been forwarded to him by 
tins committee be now considered as 
available to Mr. Curtis’s company as soon 
as formed, the subscribers becoming share- 
holders in that company ; that the secre- 
tary he requested, when communicating 
with Mr. Curtis, to express our hope 
that, on completion ot the line from Cal- 
cutta to Suez, unless it shall still appear 
to his Board cleurly expedient to have 
the line from Alexandria to England con- 
nected with it, that part of the arrange- 
ment may not he persevered in.” 

To this resolution Mr. Grant proposed 
an amendment, to the effect, that a meet- 
ing of their constituents should he called 
to consider whether tlie concessions re- 
quired by the meeting of the 14th of March 
had been fully acceded to by Mr. Curtis. 
This motjou was cut short— Messrs. Tur- 
ton, Colquhoun, and Grant then intimat- 
ed, that as they could not concur in any 
of the resolutions which had been carried* 
they rolist withdraw from being members 
of the committee. 

OjiUkeSth August a meetingof^f^ 
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Curtis’s friends took place pursuant to a 
notice, inviting the attendance of those 
who might be disposed to unite for the 
purpose of supporting Mr. Curtis, and 
obtaining shareholders for his company ; 
about thirty gentlemen attended ; the arch- 
deacon was called to the chair, ’and said that 
it was gratifying to find that the friends of 
Mr. Curtis’s proceedings were now united 
and desirous of aiding him in his endea- 
vours to secure the great object for which 
we had been so long striving; that it ap- 
peared desirable, with a view to bring all 
operations to a point, there should he hut 
one committee, and, therefore, he should 
i (.-commend that the several parties should 
unite. 

Mr. Gieenlaw then staled that, being 
one of the parties instrumental in calling 
the meeting, lie wished to mention the 
object in \iew. It had occurred to Mr. 
Lunond and himself, at an interview that 
had taken place between them, that it 
would be desirable that sonic communi- 
cation should be made to Mr. Curtis by 
the next mail, demonstrative of the union 
o! purpose which had arisen between tile 
parties who had remitted their subset ip- 
tions to him through the united com- 
mittee, and those u ho had done the same 
through the committee of which he (Mi. 
Greenlaw) was secretary; and it was con- 
sidered that the better mode would he to 
obtain signatures to a paper pledging tin- 
subscribers to support him, and obtain 
shareholders in his company, which paper 
should he sent to him by the mail now 
about to leave Calcutta. A paper had 
accordingly been prepared by Mr. Limotid 
and himself, which he would read, and 
it had received the concurrence ot Mr. 
Gordon. 

A resolution to that effect was then 
agreed to. 

An advertisement from Mr. Greenlaw, 
the secretary, announces to gentlemen 
resident in Calcutta, who have taken 
shares in Mr. Curtis’s company, that 
leceipts have been sent to the Union 
Bank for collection of instalments up to 
fifty per cent, on the shares taken. 

A “manifesto” of the Eastern Steam 
Company was issued just before the des- 
patch of the overland mail. It concludes. 

“ The question of taking the double 
line is materially different now, when an 
independent rompany is in possession of 
one.halt of it, from what it was when the 
whole was unoccupied. As a pecuniary 
speculation, the chance ot gain is mate- 
rially lessened by the presence of such a 
competitor, while the same inducements 
which have led many to com* forward 
personally to assist that which they look 
°n as a public cause, would induce them 
toiflibkEontM the hand 'of feHovtebip to 


those to whom they feel grateful for hav- 
ing supplied so much of what was desired 
and would certainly prevent their conn- 
tenaneing any opposition to such persons ; 
with whose pecuniary profits, derived 
from a source owing its existence to their 
skill, and energy, and foresight, and pro- 
ductive of so much public good, public- 
spirited men will refuse to interfere. Your 
committee have, in accordance with these 
sentiments, desired your agents at home 
to convey, to both Mr. Curtis and the 
managers ot the Peninsular and Onental 
Steam Company, their assurance, that 
nothing which promotes, in any way, the 
improvement of the present means of 
steam communication between India and 
Great Britain, will meet with opposition 
from the company which your committee 
have the honour to represent ; that they 
are ready to co-operate with nny company 
who are as far advanced ns themselves in 
constitution, and who have funds at their 
disposal which they are willing to devote 
to the improvement of the present defec- 
tive means ot steam communication be- 
tween the two countiies; hut that your 
committee will not part with their funds 
to any who do not put down an equal 
amount, and who are not an actually or- 
ganized body, with whom they may treat; 
and that they will not entrust the build- 
ing ot their one steam- vessel to any who 
will not satisfy their agents that there- 
upon two equally efficient ones shall he 
earned on as expeditiously, and placed as 
soon upon the line between Calcutta and 
Sue/, as your committee teel confident 
that your steam-vessel will be. Whether 
or not Mr. (’mtis shall ever form Ins 
company —whether or not any other 
company shall undeitake to establish 
steameis on this side the isthmus, your 
steamer will he the first built lor plying, 
and unless your energy shall have awak- 
ened other companies into action, will be 
the fiist to ply upon a line which i«, as 
yet, wholly unoccupied, and shall, whilst 
under the control of your committee, con- 
tinue to ply there, not opposing, but hail- 
ing, every ficsli adventurer in her useful 
path, until a regular monthly communi- 
cation shall be completed.” 

The Eastern Star has the following 
observations upon the state ot the ques- 
tion : 

“ It was hoped that Mr. Curtis, and 
others in London who have joined him, 
in endeavouring to bring about the desired 
consummation, would have discarded all 
idea of wasting money upon the establish- 
ment of a line of packets between Eng- 
land and Alexandria, and have confined 
themselves entirely to the completion of 
the line between India and Suez. This, 
however, they have refused to do;— the 
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ultimate establishment of the Mediterra- 
neaa line is insisted on as furnishing the 
only inducement to people in England to 
subscribe their money to the great object, 
and the Precursors, or Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company, have been denied 
the slight privilege of ultimately with- 
drawing their support and co-operation, 
should the interference with that line he 
hereafter considered by them inexpedient 
This has led to a dissolution of the alli- 
ance between the seveial parties to the 
arrangement with Mr. Curtis, and of 
course protracted the establishment of the 
steam communication, either by that gen- 
tleman and his friends, or by the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company foimed by 
Mr. Turton. In the mean time, a Lon- 
don company, represented by Messrs. 
Wilcox and Anderson, lias stepped in, 
and having entered into a contract with 
the British Government to carry its mails 
to Alexandria, proposes immediately to 
commence operations on the Mediterra- 
nean side ot the isthmus of Suez. In this 
state ot things we should have supposed 
that the most sensible course lor the se- 
veral parties in this country to have 
adopted, would have been to have aban- 
doned altogether the European line, and 
to have combined their funds lor the 
purpose of completing the communication 
between Calcutta and Suez ; the occupa- 
tion ol the former by Messrs. Wilcox and 
Anderson, added to the circumstance of 
there being numerous French and other 
steamers running from Alexandria to dif- 
ferent ports in Europe, appearing to ren- 
der all competition in that direction not 
only fruitless, unwise, and unprofitable, 
but absolutely unnecessary. This plain 
and simple course, however, lias been 
avoided by the Comprehensive*, on the 
plea that it would involve a breach of faith 
with Mr. Curtis. It is argued that a 
pledge has been given him, to subscribe 
to the European half cf the line, provid- 
ing that Ins company will, m the first 
instance, complete the Indian half -a 
promise to which he has in terms, which, 
to say the least, have ail air of ambiguity 
about them, assented ; and on the strength 
of this argument, a collection ot fifty per 
cent, on the subscriptions to the Compre- 
hensive is called for, in view to the trans- 
mission of the funds to Mr. Curtis. The 
Precursor party, on the other hand, dis- 
sent from the opinion that any faith has 
been broken with Mr. Curtis, and, look- 
ing only to the true interests of this 
country, and the importance of action , 
already too long delayed, have resolved 
on persevering in their original views, 
and on giving their support to that com- 
pany which shall first complete the Indian 
route, without requiring that they shall 
share in the expenses and responsibilities 
of the European line.” 


[Nov. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Affghanixtan . — Letters directfrom Can- 
dahar state all to be perfectly quiet; 
though in one of the letters from Calm]’ 
mention is made of the discovery of a 
conspiracy in Candahar, for rising against 
and murdering the Europeans, while the 
lives of the sepoys were to be spared, in 
the hope of making them useful in a 
inarch towards Cabul. The Hurhnni 
says:—“ We have been informed, and 
our information is of a most authentic 
character, that a deeply laid plot, having 
for its object the massacre of every Bi 1 - 
tish officer in Herat and Candahar, was 
discoverid by Lieut. Nicholson, shortly 
after his assuming the political charge ot 
the expedition against the Ghilzies. It 
had been arranged by the conspirators, 
who, it appeals, were a little over-confi- 
dent, that, upon receiving the first intelli- 
gence of the success ot the Ghilzies 
against our expedition, they should com- 
mence the work of extermination. This 
inay in some measure, perhaps, account 
for the summary proceedings ot the Ghil- 
zie political authorities towards certain 
captured rebels, which have already been 
so severely commented upon by the pre*s 
Our information is necessarily somewhat 
vague and wanting in detail, being deiived 
from almrried letter written from the field; 
but it is to be relied on as tar as it goes.” 

Col. Wallace lias communicated to Sn 
Willoughby Cotton, that the brother ot 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, the principal 
rebel chief in the Glnlzie country where 
the colonel is commanding, and who pos- 
sesses the greatest influence among Ins 
countrymen, was in the colonel’s camp, 
negotiating on behalf ot his brother with 
Capt. Nicholson, political agent. The 
consequence is, that all their follower 
wire returning to their homes with their 
families, and strong hopes are entertained 
that these overtures will bring the hostile 
opei alions to a happy termination. The 
troops will probably letui 11 shortly to their 
respective stations, after a campaign of 
only a few weeks’ duration, and it is ex- 
pected that the salutary lesson read to the 
Ghilzies will, for the future, make them 
doubt the propriety of trying their strength 
against the troops who so manfully re- 
pulsed them. 

We learn from Cabul that Col. Wallace, 
with the 2d N.I., a squadron of 2d Ca- 
valry, half of Abbott’s Battery, and 2 
mortars, are halted at Ghuzni, on their 
march hack from the campaign at Khe- 
lat-i-Ghilzic. The 2d N. I. are ordered 
to remain till they hear from General 
Nott, at whose disposal they are placed, 
and should he require their services, they 
are to move back to Candahar ; the squa- 
dron of cavalry and guns return to Cabul. 
A wing of the 16th, five hundred horse, 
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with some guns and mortars, are ordered 
to be in readiness to march for Zoormul. 
KIiclat-i-Ghilzie is now 6aidto be quite 
tianquil. Capt. Woodburn’s corps, the 
Slmh’s 5th N. I., four guns and 300 of 
Christie's horse, are there, and remain 
till winter sets in. Oolau Robatts is not 
at present to be repaired. A very fine 
lim vest is now being cut in the Cabul 
valleys. Barley 40 seers, ntta 2(> seers, 
per rupee. 

Our letters from (’abul reach to the 2d 
July, and we have been put in possession 
( ,t some information relating to affairs m 
Upper Scmde, which maybe relied upon. 
The report that Khelat had fallen, that 
Quetta was in extreme danger, that Lieut. 
Loveday was wounded, and a pnsoner in 
the fortress of Khelat, and in the power of 
Mehritb Khan, and that Lieut. Bosun- 
quet. had been attacked near Loi a nvei, 
and cut off, with the greater pint of his 
men, had been the lound of the bazaar, 
and were so circumstantially l elated as to 
cnfoice credence even to the most doubt- 
ing. The story was indeed dismal enough, 
hut not altogether tiue, and seems to 
have had its foundation in the following 
facts. The son of Mehrab Khan did take 
possession of Moostoong last month, with 
a rabble of some 2,000 or 3,000 men, and 
thus cut off all communications between 
Khelat and Quetta : the latter place we 
already know was attacked on the 22d 
June, and the Kakurs bravely repulsed, 
and the political agent deemed it pru- 
dent to abandon the lines and retire 
within the walls of Quetta, until succour 
should reach him from Camlalmr. lie lias 
since been joined by the left wing of the 
Shah’s Regiment, winch lud been de- 
tached on joint duty, and hy a paity under 
Lieut. Bosanquet from Keela Abdoolah 
Khan. Thus remfoiecd, he sent out a 
party to reconnoitre the enemy at Moos- 
toong, and the result was, that he 
found the insurgents much too formidable 
m numbers for the garrison to attack. 
Lieutenant Bosanquct was subsequently 
wounded, although very slightly, and it 
was from this circumstance that the re- 
port of his having been cut up arose ; 
the time and plaee being gratuitously 
added to the report as it circulated from 
mouth to mouth. Just before the 
attaek was made on Moostoong, a party 
of about nineteen or twenty sepoys ar- 
rived there, on leave from Khelat to 
Quetta ; they were all armed, and made 
a desperate defence, killing and wounding 
great numbers of the enemy; but their 
ammunition at length failed, and they 
were cut to pieces, with the exception of 
one sepoy, who was wounded and made 
prisoner. The native agent at Moos- 
toong was also murdered. It was, thero- 
fore, from this circumstance, we are posi- 
tively informed, that the report was got up 


that Lieut. Loveday had sallied from 
Khelat, with a few men, to chupao Meh- 
rab Khan’s son ; that lie had failed, been 
wounded, and made prisoner, while all 
his men had been killed. 

An official letter was received at Ca- 
bul, on the 18th ult, from Quetta, and 
in it mention is made of the salety of 
Khelat, as reported by Lieut. Loveday, 
and that the piescut khan, our new pro- 
hv/c, was most favourable towards us. 
The disposition of our troops might have 
hi ought a ci isis upon us, which would 
have somewhat sullied the brilliant suc- 
cess and woll-eai ued honouis which have 
attended the progiess of our arms in the 
last campaign ; we would recommend to 
our i ulcrs the study of the homely proverb, 
that “what is worth having is worth 
holding.” - ICnylishniaii, A in/. I L 

\ letter, dated Kmachee, the 5th Au- 
gust, states that "a letter was received 
jrstcidny lioni Mr. Loveday, assistant 
political agent at Khelat, which states, 
that a brotlu'i ot the klum, as soon as he 
heal (l ot the insurrection, assembled 1,500 
Belochees, and promptly marched to bis 
assistance. These tioops were gairisoning 
Khelat when Lieut Loveday wrote (on 
the 17th July), but the khan was pre- 
panng to match out against his lcbcl- 
1 ions .subjecti—with the assistance of the 
shah’s tioops and Captain Bcun’s force 
at Quetta, who aie to attaek them on the 
opposite side, the ichellmn will no doubt 
be vciy soon crushed for the piesent." 

By the latest accounts it appeals that 
Mcluab Khan’s son, with his hand of 
1,500 to 2,000 icbels, had not reached 
Khelat, while, on the other hand, the 
chief (A fitvfo hail collected a considcinble 
body ot the tubes lnoridly to linn, and 
was prepaied, in conjunction with Iaeut. 
Loveday and his sepoys, to make a stand 
against the contemplated assailants. 
Thuie are guns in the fort, whereas the 
tlneatening paity at c altogether without 
them. Time had been no immediate 
means of lemloicing Lieut Loveday with 
a body ol regulars, hut by the last ac- 
counts from Candahar, a large body of 
Afghan hoi so, under Lieut. Jackson, the 
assistant political resident, was about to 
proceed by forced matches to scour the 
country, and open the communication 
between Upper Seinde and the lower 
piovinccs of Afghanistan. These cir- 
cumstances, combined, justify the hope 
that the attempt of the Moostoong insur- 
gents will receive a check. 

Lett eis from Ferozepore mention that 
one of the regiments there was in orders 
to hold itself in readiness to proceed 
down the river to Sukkur. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that II.M.’sRfth 
Regt. and other troops were moving up- 
wards from Lower Seinde ; so by the 
beginning of this month, a wry respect- 
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able force of all arms will be assembled 
at Moostoong, and will no doubt effec- 
tually put down the insurrection. 

The Delhi Gazette , July 15, publishes 
a letter from Quetta, giving an animated 
account of an attack upon the fort oi 
Mirree by the Beloochees. Since the 21st 
June, a considerable body of Kakurs 
had assembled there, under a chief 
named Guffoor. They had taken up 
their quarters in a deep and narrow 
gorge, nine or ten miles from the British 
camp, but they had not sufficient confi- 
dence in their numbers to attack our 
small force of 230 Shah’s 1st Infantry, 
and twenty Beloochee gunners. The gorge 
was reconuoitered on the 21st, and found 
to contain four hundred men. On the 
22d, reports were brought of a division 
amongst the Kakurs, and of the secession 
of Guffoor. Several of the enemy came 
to the British camp, pretending to be 
friends; they were detained. Intelligence 
was received that night of the advance of 
a Kakur force of one thousand men. Pre- 
parations were made for their reception, 
and after midnight they came in quietly, 
but finding the gairison on the alert, they 
set up a fiendish shout, till they arrived 
within grape-range from a six-pounder, 
which did great execution. This was 
followed up on the part of ('apt. Bean by 
an attack with musketry, which forced 
the Kakurs to retreat to the lulls. A 
few were cut up by the sowars, but the 
force was too small to do much m this 
way. The force of the enemy is supposed 
to have been at least one thousand. The 
refugees at first declared that no attack 
was intended; but being threatened with 
death if their information proved false, 
they specified the time and mode of at- 
tack. Our loss was trifling— two gunners 
and a sepoy wounded. The enemy lost 
twenty-two killed, one hundred wounded, 
and three prisoners. The ladies in the 
fort showed great coolness ami passive 
courage. 

A private letter adds : “ The two 
ladies and their children were, during the 
action, placed in the magazine; but after 
the retreat of the Kakurs, Captain Bean 
deeming it imprudent to risk another 
action, abandoned the cantonment, and 
went with all the detachment into 
Quetta, where they will be safe enough 
until troops can relieve them. The 
Kooner country is again likely to require 
the presence of our troop®. It is said 
that the usurping King of Bojore, and 
Saadut Khan, the Momuud, have joined 
Sayud Hasham, and that our ally Basva- 
opd-deen is in a fair way to he kicked 
oil p of his country. Our politicals are, I 
bqlieve, assisting Bawa-ood-deen with 
money, and it is just possible that be may 
hold his own until the season may admit 
of our giving him another aid.” 
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Our latest advices fromQuetta are to the 
7th J uly. Capt. Bean had then received a 
reinforcement of 250 bayonets, and had 
not experienced any molestation since 
tiie last gallant repulse of the Panutye 
Kakurs. A party of horse, under Lieuts. 
Ilammersley and Bosanquet, had made a 
tour of recounoissance in the neighbour- 
hood, and found no traces of any new 
toes. — Englishman, Au<j. 10. 

NawubJubbur Khan, with his family, 
and the grown-up sons, women, and 
children ot Dost Mahomed, arrived at 
Bameean on the 3d July; they made a 
formidable party, consisting of seven hun- 
dred men, women, and children ; with six 
hundred head of cattle. They were to 
leave on the 6th inst., Jubbur Khan 
to Cabul and Dost Mahomed's family 
sti iking off from IJrgundee to Ghuzrii. 
A party ot the detachment of horse artil- 
lery, some Affghan horse, and some of the 
Shah’s 4th legiment, crossed the Hindoo 
Kliosli, to hasten to the Hawaii's move- 
ments. Jubbur Khan soon became aware 
of the appioach of the force, and catno 
on in quick time. The force commanded 
by Capt. Garbett took quiet possession 
ot a fort which, commanding, as it does, 
the only practicable route into Toorki- 
stan, is of the utmost importance, and 
several chiefs, who have hitherto held 
back, also came in: thus a British foice 
lias advanced within a hundred miles oi 
the Oxus in Toorkistan. The whole 
country is described ns one “ tower of 
strength,” which, if well defended, would 
be impregnable, and some of the defiles, 
it is considered, could not be forced. The 
country in the environs is described hs 
quiet and safe. Officers travel with the 
greatest security without guards, and we 
are assured, upon creditable and unpre- 
judiced authority, that the people in the 
neighbouihood of Burneean hail the 
appeal ance ot the British troops, alien ding 
them, as it does, protection against Aff- 
ghan oppression, and a defence against 
the plundering Usbecks. The climate is 
delightful, the earth well cultivated, and 
its various productions are cheerfully and 
liberally supplied by the country people; 
and to one fond of fine scenery, not caring 
to “rough it” occasionally, and fond ot 
adventure, Bameean and the Khosh are 
not such very bad places.— Delhi Goz., 
July 20. 

Extract ot a letter, dated Bameean* 
July 3. — “The Nuwab Jubbur Khan 
arrived this morning. Mahomed Abram 
Khan and Shere Ali Khan, sons of the 
Dost, accompany him (Azim Khan, pass- 
ed through some time since), as well as 
the whole of the ex- Ameer’s family. I he 
political measures in Southern Toorkistan 
have met with great success, judging from 
results* as* previous to tho important 
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arrival of to-day, envoys from the Meer of 
Khooiulooz,'the Wallee of Kooloom, and 
the Khan of Mozan had passed through. ” 

An anonymous writer, in the Agra 
Ukhbar, dating from Khelat-i- Ohilzie, 
June 23d, makes some very serious char- 
ges against the political department in 
Afghanistan : — “ 1 have no hesitation in 
asserting, that the general opinion here 
is, that the faith and honour ol two Bri- 
tish officers have been grossly and wan- 
tonly insulted ; and turther, that the acts 
committed under the advice of a political 
British officer have disgraced and tarnish- 
ed the British name and fame You may 
think- this strong language, hut it is never- 
theless true : all 1 ask is, that the subject 
may never be allowed to rest, till every 
circumstance connected with it is tally 
laid before the public. It irnolves our 
national credit and honour, and demands 
open and upright investigation ; nothing 
short of it can or ever will allow the mat- 
ter to rest at peace.” The Englishman, 
July 1G, m a leading article, says:— “ We 
have been favoured with the perusal of 
letters from Afghanistan, which detail 
what appears to he (leaving the moial 
view aside) a most impolitic breach ol 
faith on the part of the British Govern- 
ment-represented as it is by its political 
agents in that quarter — towards certain 
of the Ghilzies, ‘ One thing,’ writes a 
highly intelligent correspondent, ‘ is un- 
deniable. "Woolloo Khan, after his beat- 
ing, wished to make terms. Anderson 
allowed him to go into (’andahar to do 
so. He was successful, and received a 
dress of honour from Major Leach, and 
one from the Shahzada ruling (’andahar. 
He declared he had been instigated to 
resistance by men in C’andahar, and that 
he would show their letters. I fe returned 
to A nderson, and then to his home ; when 
hearing that Lieut. Nicholson and Shali- 
/U( hi Tiinoor were near, relying on the 
pledged words of our political agent, Ma- 
jor I^each, and the Shahzada Futteh 
Jung, Woolloo Khan went to make his 
obedience, and was immediately seized 
a nd made prisoner. His letters and dress 
honour, together with a strong protest 
ogainst such proceedings from Anderson, 
ln ay have saved his head, but he is sent 
Prisoner to Cabool. Three of the pri- 
soners made over to Lieutenant Nichol- 
?,0n a,, d Shahzada Tiinoor had their heads 
struck off, and now the country is de- 
fcorted, and the crops are standing;— hut, 
worse 'than 1 all, the British word, which 
was heretofore' sabred every where, is 
rolled, tfrwLdfefiled in the dust." ' 

—By Tecehl Accounts from 
t? it aip^ars 'that the following 

♦a ’ df dfscussiblr’ 1 betweeh 
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a/rce passage through the Punjab for odr 
troops proceeding either to or from Aff* 
ghanistan ; an adjustment of boundaries 
between the Sikhs and Shah Shoojah, on, 
the side of Peshawar and the Dera JAt ; 
the presence of tlu* Mahoinmedan force, 
which the Sikhs are required by treaty to 
maintain in the vicinity of IVshawnr, for 
the service of the Shah ; the punishment 
of Sultan Mohamed Khan, for giving tin 
asylum, contrary to his engagements, to 
the Glul/ic fugitives, and when their 
delivery was demanded, allowing them to 
escape ; and a revisal of the present rate 
of tolls levied by the Sikh government for 
the navigation of the Sutlej ami Indus. 
To the first of these demands the Komvnr 
No Nehal Singh is supposed to be deci- 
dedly adverse, arid to have offered the 
strongest objections to the passage of any 
force exceeding a single leghnent as an 
escort to occasional convoys ot stores and 
provisions 

While we have been amusing ourselves 
in subduing insurrections, and taking forts 
in (’ahul, the Sikhs do not appear to have 
been idle in extending their conquests 
in the only quarter left to them, tar. Little 
Tibet, and some of their neighbours in 
the mountains near the Sutlej, the chiefs 
ot which they have seized, nnd usurped 
their authority. 

A letter from Kurnaul says;— “The 
Label e Goi eminent, so far horn wishing 
to oppose us, have acceded to everything 
requued of it, and we may march as many 
troops as we like through the Punjab, 
with their assistance too; so theie is an 
end to a campaign in that quarter for the 
invse.it. They aie, however, fighting 
amongst themselves, and tw'o powerful 
Hill chiefs are in open rebellion against 
the Government.” 

The Bombay Tunes, August 8, says : - 
“ We have letters Irom Lahore down to 
the 19th July, which mention that Gen. 
C’onrt Imd returned from Banu Tank, and 
had taken, after a shoit siege, some valu- 
able fortresses ot a rebel, and that Gen. 
Ventura had, without opposition, got 
possession of the province of Mendc and 
of its rajah.” 

Khiva. — Lieut. Shakespeare arrived at 
Khiva on the 3d or 4th of June last, and 
w r as received with open arms by the khan, 
who, now r convinced of the integrity of 
the motives of the British Government, 
showered all kinds of attentions upon 
him. — Delhi (iuz. , Any. 12. 

Intelligence has been received of 
Abbott, wduch confirms his safety, after 
he had had sontfe narrow escapes. On 
the 11-th of April, the date of our commu- 
nication, he had readied, without much 
difficulty, the port ot Munjchbwlak, on 
tfte" Caspian, where, finding no vessels! 
about to cross, lie determined to push on 
f2 C) 
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to the Russian fortress of Dashkallah, 
150 miles to the northward. When with- 
in two days’ journey of this place, he was 
attacked during the night by a party of 
Quzzaks,and after being four times beaten 
to the ground, and losing two of the fin- 
gers of his right hand, in guarding his 
head against his assailants, he eventually 
received a blow, which rendered him 
senseless. While he was in this state, one 
of the party, more humane or considerate 
than the others, stood over him, and pre- 
vented the ruffians from taking his life. 
He remained here fifteen days in eapti- 
vity, when he was happily discoveicd and 
ransomed by a peison who had. at the 
peril of his own life, followed him from 
Khiva, with a supply of money. These 
particulars are communicated in a letter 

from C'apt. A himself', written with 

his left hand. — Agra ( Jkhbar , Au<j. 15. 

Nepaul. — We have intelligence of a 
mutiny having occurred in the Nepaul 
army, and that 8,000 men laid seized tho 
capital, Katmandoo. It is supposed tins 
outbreak lias been caused by the Tappels, 
in revenge tor the murder of their Unet, 
Blieem Singh, which took place about a 
year &%o.-—Agra Ukhbar, Jiih / 9. 

The rumour of a war with Nepaul 
appears to gather strength, and there is 
now scarcely a doubt that one will take 
place this cold season. Several angry 
messages have passed between Govern- 
ment and the Nepaulese, and, though the 
latter have abandoned the villages they 
dared to occupy, our Government, it is, 
said, are convinced of the necessity of 
teaching these unpiincipled semi-savages 
a fresh lesson. Among their numerous 
breaches of faith are repeated insults to 
our resident, w ho was, at one time, m a 
very critical situation. The rajah, it is 
said, is adverse to a ruptme with us, but, 
that it is his rabble, ragged, disorderly 
army that insist upon being led against 
the British. However this may he, or 
who the movers are, wo are scaieely in a 
position to decline their challenge. The 
3d Buffs are spoken of as one of the 
corps to he employed on this service. — 
A<jra Ukhbar , Aug. 23. 

The Hnrkaru , August 5, states, that 
transports are to be sent round to Moul- 
mein, to bring up H.M.’s62d regt., to 
be employed in the ensuing campaign. 
The resident, Mr. Hodgson, has been 
unable for some time to move out of his 
own stockaded residence, in consTequcnce 
of the confusion to which the revolution 
has given birth. 

A private letter, dated Aug. 11, says. 
— “ War with Nepaul is all but inevitable. 
It lias not yet been finally resolved on ; 
but if the Court does not make proper 
submissions after the late inroads into our 
territories, we march to Katmandoo and 


subvert the dynasty. It will be a bloody 
campaign, for the country is difficult, and 
the Nepaulese soldiers ure brave and well- 
disciplined. If conquered, we must keep 
two or three European regiments, besides 
native corps, there ; and the country is 
too poor to pay for a European system of 
government.” 

Jet/pore . — Major Thoresby is still bu- 
sily engaged in attempting to bring the 
country into some state of order, and, 
rejecting harsh measures, has endeavoured 
by persuasion and good treatment, to 
induce the plundering vagabonds of the 
state to desist from their outrages. This 
praiseworthy intention has not met with 
success. One instance of the futility of 
half measures has been related to us. 
The major having heard of the villanies of 
a celebrated Kuz/ak, Hurree Sing, sent 
for him, and, in the hope of reclaiming 
him, listened to all his alleged griev- 
ances, which were not a few, as they in- 
cluded the demand of certain lands and 
villages belonging to his neighbours, which, 
to use Iiis expression, it was necessary 
he should have, to enable him to live 
like a gentleman. Ilis request not being 
complied with, he and Ins followers took 
themselves off fiom Jeypore, and within 
tour kos, first plundered a mahajun ot 
considerable property, then directed their 
course to Chcela, which village they 
burnt to the ground, and several lives 
were lost, and the woi thy gentleman now 
levies black mail . — Delhi Uaz., July 15. 

Major Forster has been successful m 
bringing Ivatree, a fort against which he 
had proceeded, to a state of quietude; 
the rebels have dispersed, and the Rajah, 
Ranee, and Kambars in power, have all 
agreed to such terms as have been pro- 
posed to them. — Ibid . , Aug. 5. 

Rmuporo.— The Nuwab of Rampore is 
dead. Previous to the death of the Nu- 
wab, and under an impression, howevw, 
that it had taken place, an entente occurred, 
in which the minister and sixty people 
were killed. The territory lapses to the 
British Government on the decease ot 
the Nuwab. The minister, who, it is ge- 
nerally considered, deserved his fate, was 
represented to the Nuw'abas having prac- 
tised sorcery towards him, which produced 
his illness. The Nuwab, on this charge, 
sent for him, but he refused to come ; a 
brother-in-law, proceeding to arrest him, 
had one of his people cut down by the 
followers of the minister, Daukul. This 
led to the massacre, which followed imme- 
diately, of Daukul and I 119 party. Every 
thing was quiet, and there was an anxious 
feeling among the people that our Go- 
vernment should take the country. They 
had suffered too much from their own 
ruleortyranny to desire its further con- 
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tinuance. Mr. Dick, with a detachment 
of troops, entered Rampore on the morn- 
ing of the 25th inst, — Ayra Ukhbar , 
July 30. 

A correspondent from Rampore writes: 
— “ Dhoukul Singh had been cut down 
in the street of Rampore, by a hired as- 
sassin only, two or three months before. 
The assassin was killed by one ol his 
followers before he could icpeat his blow, 
and Dhoukul Singh was saved, but he 
had hardly recovered from his wound 
when this massacre took place. lie was 
always told that his life was never sale 
among such a people, but he thought that 
the Nmvub’s known regard for him would 
save him as long as he lived ; ami hoped, 
that when he died, he would be able to 
conceal his death till the British troops 
came up to keep the peace. The idea 
that he had been the main cause of the 
anangcmeiits ordeied tor the salety of 
the town, on the death of the Nuuab, 
:s said to have added to the unpopularity 
which almost any person in Ins situation 
must necessarily incur, lor, with the dis- 
position of the Niiwah to save, the icve- 
mies ot the jagoer have been killing oft 
Irom over-exactions. The drones ot the 
city, who claimed to share m this reve- 
nue in some relation or other ot depen- 
dence, found, ot couise, their incomes 
diminished, and became exaspeiated 
against the minister, to whom they, right 
or wrong, attribute all the evil; so 
that the reigning faction, headed by so 
near a relation of the Nuwab Asuil Alee 
khan, knew that they should have the 
feelings of all those who are called the 
Haves, the beggaily and insolent aiisto- 
cracy of the town, on their side, in any 
atrocities they might commit against the 
old minister, and his unoffending and de- 
fenceless personal attendants, who were 
all, with the exception of the two poor 
boys and the Akhoon Zada, those whom 
it would, in their estimation, be a incut 
to kill at any time. The whole ot the 
population of the Rampore tenitory, be- 
yond the walls of the town, would con- 
sider a change to the British rule as a 
great blessing;— it is only among the 
drones of the city that it would be un- 
popular ; and there is not a set of more 
insolent and atrocious characters congre- 
gated together within the walls ot any 
town in the world than they are. The 
Nuwab derived a considerable accumula- 
tion of treasures from the savings of his 
ancestors, and having been, himself, long 
addicted to the fashionable vice of old 
age, he was understood to have added 
greatly to this accumulation, which lay 
concealed, in gold, jewels and other valu- 
able and durable articles, in some secret 
apartments of the palace, to which he and 
his confidential servants alone had ac- 
cess.” 


FXCVRPTA. 

“ At Moulmdn,” a letter writer says, 
“ I inspected the new steamer building 
for the Company, and a more beautiful 
piece of naval aiehitecture 1 have not 
seen. The work is more like joiners’ 
work than that usual in building ships. 
Her gaiboiud streak is, at the lower edge, 
U inches, and 13 the upper, decreasing 
one inch per plank up to the bends, and is 
labbitteil throughout. She is completely 
planked on one side and about two- 
thirds on the other, and has most of her 
beams in, anil a finer mass of timber J 
never beheld.” 

The Nupieme Court have decided (in 
Anderson v llussomay Dutt and another, 
July 21), that the Court ol Bequests lias 
not junsdietion to decree judgment and 
issue execution in an action against an 
executor, tor a devastavit ot the testator’s 
estate, though that Court had been in 
the habit of cntci taming such suits. Sir 
E. Ryan held tlmt the jurisdiction of the 
Com lot Requests was limited tothoic- 
cov cry ol simple debts 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on 
the 1st August, a dividend of Rs. 8, 
12 pci cent, was declared m the estate of 
James Cullen. 

A native Chiistian catechist, formerly 
a Sauyasi, has published u poem in Ben- 
gali, the object ot which is to expose the 
practices ot the most celebrated shrines 
m India, nearly the whole of which were 
visited by the author with a view to ob- 
tain salvation, hut m vain. It is an ixpose 
ol the abominations of these falsely-called 
scenes of salvation. 

A new scheme of Police, for the City 
ol Calcutta, has been submitted to govern- 
ment by ('apt. Birch, Superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Police. The object ot 
this plan appeals to be to simplify and 
assimilate, as far as possible, the Police 
management of Calcutta to that ot the 
London police. Capt. Birch’s plan pro- 
poses to abolish the present loqr separate 
divisions of the town, and four separate 
thanahs, and to place the whole Police 
force under one darogah, under whose 
order and conti ol are to be placed an es- 
tablishment of four jemadais, foiirnaibs, 
and 150 police-men 

A native paper states, that four Affgban 
youths, lately sent by government tothe 
Hindoo College, have been rejected by 
the managers, m consequence of their 
difference of creed, none but orthodox 
Hindoos being admissible. 

The Coal Committee have reported 
very fa vourably indeed upon some Assam 
coal which was discovered by Mr. Strong, 
and sent down by (apt. Jenkins. 

The Shoivdumonce and Bhaskur, two 
native papers, have been carrying on a 
warm discussion some time past, on U\e 
subject of Hindoo Female Emancipation 
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the latter %, and tJieJormeF agaijwttita 
innovation. , . ,. t . ,, 

An explanation is given relative to the 
250 Chinese tea cultivators, who were 
said to have been very harshly turned off. 
It is now stated that their dismissal arose 
from their foolish attempts at extortion. 

Capt. Boileau has arrived in Calcutta 
from England to superintend magnetical, 
meteorological, and tidal observations in 
India; he is duly provided with instru- 
ments. His appointment emanates from 
the Court of Directors, and he is to pro- 
ceed, in the first instance, to the Hima- 
laya Mountains. 

The number of theta, burglaries, &c., 
committed in Calcutta per week, has been 
reduced to fifty, 

Mr. Cath cart, of the Civil Scivice, who 
vyas out of employ or under suspension, 
lias died near the Taj, at Agra, of volun- 
tary destitution. He had come down to 
that station seeking to be restored to 
work, and would, probably, have been 
successful, bad he not perished from self- 
inflicted want. 

The Moulmein papers state, that 503 
tons of Mergui coal arc now at that place, 
waiting to be shipped, and that the mines 
are worked at the rate ot four or live 
tons a day. 

The intelligence from the Western 
Provinces bamdies all anxiety regarding 
the famine which was dreaded. Copious 
showers have fallen, and the prospects ot 
the agricultural labourer are smiling. 

A branch Mint is about to be esta- 
blished at Agra, with the view ot buying 
up the old and diversified coin, now in 
circulation in the Western Provinces, and 
of hastening the use of one coin only 
thoughout the whole Presidency. 

It is expected that the quantity of 
Assam tea, which will be shipped for 
England in the season 1840, will be 
500 chests, or 40.000 lbs. 

Mr. C. W. Smith, the member of the 
Sudder Board, who proceeded some 
months ago to Chittagong, to investigate 
the complaints brought against the offi- 
cers employed in making settlements, is 
said to have reported to Government, that 
no fewer than sixteen thousand cases of 
resumption required to be reversed. 

Government have passed the draft of 
a law, by which the magistrates of the 
Mofussil are empowered, with the assist- 
ance ofapunchaet or jury, to tuke sum- 
jpury\ treasures for the abatement of nui- 
sances injurious to public health, com- 
fort, and unobstructed enjoyment of pro- 
perty. 

Ope hundred and fifty chests of Patna 
opium, which had been reserved for the 
French government, were put up to 
auction,, August, 8, and sold, one lot at 
Its. 710, and the rest were purchased up 
by one speculator at Rs. 700 per, chest,, , ^ 

The Hurharu , July 18, has the follow- 


ing paragraph is pretty well known 
in India, that the Bank of Hindustan 
stopped payment in 1832; yet we have 
now before us a genuine note ot that 
hank— genuine as far as the engraved part 
of it is concerned— dated August 10Ui, 
1839, bearing the signature of 1 James 
Allfudyc and made payable to ‘ Mr. Tim. 
Nocash for sicca rupees sixteen. The 
still more strange part of the transaction 
is, that this curious article bears the en- 
dorsement ot ‘A. Ik Savory and Sons, 
February 13, 1840,’ and was paid by that 
respectable London firm to a gentleman 
cadet, who lias just arrived in Calcutta, 
to meet his immediate expenses on land- 
ing * That an unsuspicious youth should 
receive such a note as money from his 
pcrfumei s, is nothing surprising, but that 
respectable men of business, like Savory 
and Co , should be gulled by such names 
as appear on the face ot the note, is rather 
surprising, to say the least of it.” 

There is a discussion now going on in 
Calcutta, us to whether military officers 
are warranted to interfere with the reli- 
gion of the natives, by the distribution of 
Bibles, and by other missionary acts. 

The balance of the sum fixed by Go- 
vernment to be paid by the Rajah of 
Bhurtpoor, to defray the expense of tak- 
ing his city, amounting to five lacs ot 111 - 
pees, has been 1 emitted by the Governor- 
general, in consequence of his highness’ 
fealty and the “ badness of the times.” 

The Conner contains a letter from a 
correspondent, which states that a native, 
holding the icspon&ible situation of prin- 
cipal sudder nmeeu in the district of 15 — 
is a leper ot the most offensive descrip- 
tion. We can well remember the case of 
two European gentlemen in Calcutta, 
who were afflicted with the worst descrip- 
tion ot leprosy, and traced their com- 
plaint to the barber, who, in shaving them, 
had employed a razor with which he was 
in the habit ot shaving a leper.— T'rtend 
of India , July 10. 


fHalrra#. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

.MURDER OF THE EX-NAVVAB OF KURX’OOI- 

Tbe Ex-Nawab of Kurnool, a prisoner 
of state in the Fort of Triclnnopoly, 
whilst attending at the church in thatfoit, 
under the charge of the missionary con- 
nected with the Society for the Propngu- 
tiou of the Gospel (the Rev. W. Hickey), 
on Sunday, I2tli July, was murdered in 
cold blood by one of his people. The 
following extract of a letter front Mr. 
Hickey contain? the particulars of the 
horrible occurrence. No reason is as- 
signed by Mr, H. for tire perpetration of 
$his.dee4 of blood* but from tb# tenor of 
his narrative, it would appear that the 
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assassin was Stimulated by the apprehen- 
sion that his victim was about to openly 
abandon the religion of Mahomet, hik! 
embrace that of Christ : 

“ Trichinopoly, 14th July. —The Na- 
bob of Kurnool has been basely assassi- 
nated in my own church in the fort of 
Trichinopoly. The unfortunate man be- 
gan to read Persian and Hindostnnee 
tracts regarding tbe truth of our holy 
religion, and so strong was the impres- 
sion made upon his mind that Mahom- 
medanism was an impostuie and Christi- 
anity the true faith, that he earnestly 
requested an intemew with me several 
times ; but, considering the circumstances 
under which lie was placed, I did not 
think it prudent to obey his wishes, but 
piomised to send him an Ilindostanee 
Gospel as soon as procurable. In the 
mean time lie begged permission to at- 
tend church, and did attend for two Sab- 
baths regularly, i. e , until the 12th. Aftei 
the morning service in English, he re- 
mained, without going home for his din- 
ner, until 3 o’clock i>. m., m order to he 
present at the Tamil service also, when 
lie was stabbed mortally, and expired five 
hours after. The wounds were received 
in his stomach. lie suffered dreadfully, 
hut in the midst of his sufferings, he re- 
cognized the Padre with an affectionate 
look, pointing towards heaven with the 
exclamation * UJInh. * I haw* reason to 
believe be died a believer in Christ, horn 
Ins having requested of me the adminis- 
tration of private baptism, before this 
dreadful event had happened, hut that 
wish was duly communicated after he had 
been assassinated. The Mussulmans here 
think he richly deserved his end, for hav- 
ing disgraced their cause by being found 
within the precincts of a Christian church, 
and they have butied lnm on the high- 
way, near the west gate oh the fort. He 
was refused, while alive, admission into 
their mosques, for wishing to become a 
Chiistian, which made him more strongly 
to incline to embrace our faith.” 

The U. S. Gazette , July 21, commu- 
nicates the following fuller details from a 
gentleman on the spot - 4 ‘ On the day of 
tile Nawab’s murder, having mistaken 
the hour, he enteted the church just as 
the Communion service had commenced, 
und finding that he had nrriurl so late, 
remained there till three o’clock, for the 
purpose of attending the Tamil service, 
and whilst so engaged, a Mahommedan 
came up with his hands joined, as though 
in the attitude of supplication, and with 
a small khuttar , concealed between them, 
stabbed the unfortunate prince in the 
stomach in several places. The assassin 
was immediately seized, when a second 
dagger and a penknife were found con- 
cealed iff his bosom. His unfortunate 
Victim i was 'corivefed to his house in 
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dreadful agony, hut was Immediately at- 
tended by a medical officer, and the col- 
lector. The case, however, was, from the 
first, hopeless, and the Nawab expired 
five hours afterwards, to the last protest- 
ing himself innocent of having conspired 
against the British Government, and de- 
claring that his actions had been misre- 
presented by his enemies, and that lie 
felt sure that his innocence would, one 
day or other, be made manifest. Whilst 
lingering in extreme pain, he betrayed 
not the slightest resentment against 
his murderer, and commended his 
own soul to his maker in these remark- 
able words, ‘ God is God,’ omitting en- 
tirely the ever customary words of, and 
4 Mahomet is his Prophet.' When dying, 
he requested that his body might be laid 
beside the bones ot his ancestors in the 
Durgah at Zorapore, but be was interred 
at Trichinopoly, near the west gate of the 
fort. The Mnhomedans of the place ap- 
prove highly of the assassination of this 
unfortunate prince, which they consider a 
meritorious act m his assassin, a faqueer, 
who, it is believed, may have been insti- 
gated to the atrocious deed by some of 
his bigotted sect, as they express the 
utmost horror at the Nawub’s abandon- 
ment of the creed of his fathers ; and the 
piiests at the mosques say, that not only 
was he u oi thy of death, for having been 
found within the precincts of a Christian 
church, hut that his inurdeicr is assured 
of being icceived into Paradise.” 

Another letter says “ Several of the 
Xawab’s attendants besought him, as a 
‘ True Believer,’ not to go amongst the 
Kafirs when at prayers, but their request 
made no impression upon the Nawab, and 
he accordingly proceeded to the church, 
with a few personal attendants and some 
of the Company’s Sepoys. The Sepoys 
dashed at the murderer, and seized him 
before lie could draw his weapon from the 
wound. The Collector remained with 
him to the last, and received the Nawah’s 
wishes: he requested that his body might 
he conveyed for interment to the Durgah 
at Zorapore, wherein lie the hones of Ins 
ancestors ; and further that the British 
government would place his son over the 
state of Kurnool and protect and maintain 
the ladies of his family. The causes as- 
signed for this bloody deed are two ; one 
is, that the murderer had been punished 
by the Nawab a few days previously, on 
suspicion of having stolen a silver Paun - 
dawn. This, however, is not believed, 
and it is more generally supposed that 
the assassin had an idea that the Nawab 
was about to turn Christian, from his 
going to the church, and was determined 
to prevent him.” 

The body of the Nawab has been re- 
moved to Zorapore by direction of the 
government. 
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THE PAUMBAH CHANNEL. 

In the conclusion of Col. Monteith’s 
letter (see p. 102) on this subject, he re- 
marked, respecting the table of rates 
of pilotage for passing tbe channel, “ a 
singular mistake has crept into the whole 
of the journals, which certainly did not 
exist in the original papers, from which 
the report is said to be a copy — viz. ‘ fees 
on vessels above 1,000 tons ; ’ by inspec- 
tion, it will be seen — ‘ fees on native 
craft of 1,000 candies, or 250 tons and up- 
wards vessels of which description 
now constantly go through the channel.” 
The latter statement having been dis- 
puted, Col. M., with reference thereto, 
and to the passage from the Colombo Ob- 
server (p. lO.'l), has published some sup- 
plementary remarks, wherein he says • 
“ The size (250 tons) is no mistake, as the 
tonnage of some Native craft is lolly as 
great, drawing not more than eight feet 
water. Returns, which have been else- 
where Quoted , only relate to square or 
European-rigged vessels, — dhonies are 
put down as one item as regards number 
and report of tonnage. There aie but 
few 1000-candy dohnies, but five or six 
have passed through this year. We 
should, however, look to the soundings, 
as it signifies little what a vessel is rated, 
if she draws only the water given. The 
Wellington, though 70 tons, drew eleven 
feet ; a bark passed through of 270 tons, 
but her draught of water was reduced to 
seven feet.” 

The Ceylon Observer , July 9, with re- 
ference to the future prospects of the 
work, says We have at different times 
inquired from persons practically ac- 
quainted with Pauinban, and understood 
that it is utterly hopeless to expect that 
large vessels will ever be able to navigate 
through the channel, for, however deep 
the cut through the barrier may be made, 
the depth of water near it will not admit 
them. On recent inquiry, we learn that 
the officers now employed at this work, 
and who are generally considered rather 
sanguine, do not expect to be able to 
open a channel of more than twelve feet 
in depth; which will certuinly be a most 
important achievement. From all con- 
current testimony, there cannot remain 
the shadow of a hope that the Paumban 
channel will ever admit ships of a large 
burden ; so that it is absurd to talk of all 
vessels coming round tbe Cape, and Pre- 
cursor and Comprehensive steamers of 
1500 to 2000 tons, passing through it.” 

ACCIDENT AT POORER. 

A melancholy accident has occurred at 
Pooree. It appears that, on the evening 
of the 10th July, while the car of Jugger- 
natb, with the idol representative of that 


so-called deity enthroned thereon in state, 
was returning from an excursion into the 
country, and when near the far-famed 
temple, a sudden rush towards it was 
made by the populace, by which many 
persons got entangled with the cables at- 
tached to the ponderous vehicle. The con- 
sequences were, frightful. Atone fell swoop, 
some dozen wretches were shrieking and 
writhing under the wheels. Jt was com- 
puted that 10,000 maunds weight, (about 
112 tons) must have passed over their 
bodies. Immediately after the accident, 
J. K. Ewart, Esq. the magistrate in 
charge of the station of Pooree, and Ur, 
E. Mitchell, of the Bengal Medical Scr- 
vice, arrived on the ground, and energetic 
efforts were promptly made to allay con- 
fusion and succoui the wounded. On ex- 
amination, six were ascertained to be quite 
dead, and tour or five wounded were car- 
ried olf to the hospital of the Pilgrims in 
an insensible and sinking state. 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The Minerva, having onboard his Kxc 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Samuel Ford Whitting- 
ham, K.C.B. and K.C. II.,ournewcuin- 
mander-m-chief, arrived in the roads on 
Saturday morning last, but did not anchor 
until late in the afternoon. The same 
evening, Sir Samuel landed, under the 
usual salute, at the sea-gate ol the fort, 
where he was received and conducted to 
tbe cariiage m waiting for him, by the 
principal civil and military functional les 
to be found at the presidency. By the 
general order in the Fort St. George 
Gazette, it will be seen that the com- 
nmmler-in-chief “ will enter upon his du- 
ties fiom tbe date of his arrival at Ma- 
dras.” Thus ended one of the most sin- 
gular inductions into office which perhaps 
ever fell to the lot of a commander-in- 
cliief. Wliat “dire events ” may follow, 
we pretend not to foretel; but if Sir 
Samuel Whittmgliam himself takes no 
official notice ot the disrespectful treat- 
ment he has received from the local go- 
vernment, we apprehend that, on the 
Leadenhall-street Court becoming aware 
of it, their disapprobation will be ex- 
pressed, after a pretty intelligible, though 
not very agreeable fashion. — Herald , 
Aug. 5. 

Sir Samuel’s first levee was to have 
taken place on the 7th, but was post- 
poned sine die, owing to his sudden indis- 
position. 1 1 took place on the 14th, after 
which his Exc.was to proceed to the hills. 

GREAT srORTING FEAT. 

Capt. Horne, who had backed himself 
to ride four hundred miles in five days, 
on the same horse, for lls. 5,000, accom- 
plished this great feat. At first, every 
one laughed at him; even the dealers 
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shook their heads, and said it could not 
be done. The match commenced on the 
28th July, at 3 r.M. ; and in the first 
twenty-four hours, he performed ninety 
miles and four furlongs, that is, sixty 
rounds of the Bangalore race-course. On 
the second day, he rode seventy-six miles 
and four furlongs, at the end of which 
day the bets were three and afterwards 
five to one against him : the horse looked 
very much drawn up and its eyes sunken. 
The third day ho performed sixty-nine 
miles, seven furlongs, and twenty yards; 
the horse m wonderful spirits, and look- 
ing much better than he did after the 
first day . the odds if anything in his 
favour. The fourth day, at 10 v w , he 
completed eighty-three miles and five 
furlongs . a great change for tiie woise in 
the appearance of the horse, but the odds 
still rising, as he had been going the 
whole of the preceding night with the 
exception ot about forty-eight minutes, 
that lie was halted to have his legs 
bathed : still ate well and drank a bottle 
of beer every two or three hours. The 
fifth day, (Aug. 1), with three hours and 
forty-five minutes to spate, he finished, at 
about 17 minutes to 12 o’clock, both 
man and horse looking wonderfully 
well. 

The horse (Jumping Jemmy) is de- 
clared by the dealers to be a genuine Be- 
douin Arab, lie came m perfectly 
tiesh, and ted as eagerly after completing 
this extiaoulinary peilonnance as if he 
had only come ofl an oidimny march. 

“ 'To show how little this extuordmaiy 
lioise was affected by this wonderful ex- 
ploit,” says a correspondent, " we may 
mention that, on the evening of the fourth 
day, he went round the course at the 
rate of twelve mile9 an hour, and foi the 
last twelve hours he averaged about three 
and a-hulf miles per hour. Throughout 
the match, a horseman geneially rode m 
front and another alongside (’apt. Ilorne, 
as lus horse went best with company. lie 
came in the last round in grand style, ac- 
companied by Sir Hugh Gough, who 
rode the last seven or eight rounds with 
him, and appeared to interest himself 
much in the undertaking. On the pre- 
vious day, Sir Hugh also rode eleven 
rounds ot the course. On reaching the 
winning post, the men of Capt. Home’s 
troop of horse artillery (natives) and the 
Europeans, took him off his horse, and 
placing him in a chair, decorated with 
flowers aud evergreens, thus carried him 
up to the top of the race-stand, and after- 
wards to his tent, the troopers calling out 
‘ Deen ! Deen !’ and the Europeans hur- 
raing. The most intense interest pre- 
vailed during the progress of the match, 
and a great deal of money has exchanged 
pockets on the event, the knowing ones 
having been completely at fault.” 


fiXCERPTA. 

The Madras papers state, that a clear 
case of infanticide has just been brought 
to light at Tripliennc; and that this bar- 
barous custom prevails to a great extent 
in that presidency. 

The papers announce the arrival at the 
presidency of a body of nuns of the order 
of the Visitation. Mrs. Smyth, the lady 
superior of the convent, is the widow of 
an English colonel. 

The crow of the Golcomla, chiefly 
Bombay Lascars, taken up for China, 
refused to proceed thither, or to have 
anything to do with the “ fighting busi- 
ness.” 

Two officers of the horse artillery and 
of the 4th cavalry, in the jungle near 
Ryaeottah, shot two Bison hulls, each 
eighteen and a half hands high , splendid 
animals. 

A correspondent of the U. S. Gazette, 
at Bangalore, wntes : ” The last few days 
have brought to light a pretty system of 
iniquity that has been carrying on in the 
police department of this station for some 
months past ; it having been clearly 
ascertained that the police peons have 
been in the habit of taking convicts from 
the gaol during the night, providing them 
with tools requisite for house-breaking, 
and accompanying them and assisting in 
their nocturnal depredations.” 

The Spectator , August 12, says . " We 
are sorry to learn, by a letter from Kal- 
ludjhec, that cholera is raging in that 
pait of the countiy in all dnections At 
Badmny it has been peculiarly fatal, no 
less than three hundred persons haying 
been carried off by it.” 

The U, S. Gazette is very indignant 
at the Gciici.il Staff of the Donah being 
furnished by Bombay officers, whilst it is 
supplied with Madias regiments. A 
Madias officer, in that paper, charac- 
terizes the removal of the Madras staff 
from the Dooab, as an act “ of the mo9t 
palpable favouritism to one army, and of 
gross injustice towards another, that ever 
sullied the character of any govern- 
ment.” 

The U. S. Gazette , August 18, con- 
tains the following military intelligence:— 
The Golronda and Sophia, two of the 
vessels taken up by the Supreme Go- 
vernment for the conveyance of the 37th 
N.I. to China, have arrived from Cal- 
cutta, and the provisioning and equipment 
of that splendid ship, the Minerva, by 
which a portion of the regiment is to be 
conveyed, is going on with all possible 
expedition. The Minerva is to be armed 
with eight carronades, and full equipment 
for the ship’s use, besides a six-pounder 
gun for the pinnace, and 300,000 rounds of 
ball ammunition, for the use of the regi- 
ment , will be apportioned amongst the 
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several transports. An epidemic catarrh First Conjuror.— This is not natural 
lias prevailed at Arcot, during the past ailment— some enemy has done it 
week, amongst the horses of the 8th ca- Second Coni. — Clearly : she is en. 
valry; from 70 to 100 cases had occur red, chanted. 

but the disease was entirely local, and 1 st Conj.~~ She has got a devil in her W 

the horses of the 7th regiment, up to the 2d Omf.- She is very full of devil. 

14-th mst., continued perfectly free. We 1 st Corn.— The devil Mahar has cot 

learned, late last evening, that the GoU into her. 6 

conda will receive the head-quarters of 2d Gw/.— He is a had devil that, 

the 37th regiment on Thursday, and im- Having come to this satisfactory con- 

mediately sail for China direct. The elusion, and communicated it to the be- 
Minerva and Sophia will follow, in the witched widow, they sent her daughter 
course of the week. It is very probable in-law for some limes, dowers, ami 
that some of the vessels now in the Roads leaves, a little incense, niul some mo- 
will be engaged to convey the 33d to lasses ; on getting which, they went 
loulmeiq, and H. M. 62d hoot thence through some ceremonies, and applied a 
to Calcutta; but no tonnage has yet been charm to the suffering limb : then mixing 
taken up for those purposes. The Com- u,, a food offering to the gods of the mo- 
mander-in-chief will start tor the Ilills lasses, they made her and her daughter- 
about Saturday, or immediately after the in-law partake ot it and 


embarkation of the last division ot the 
37th N.l. It is settled that Col. Cullen 
succeeds to the Travancorc residency, 
and that Col.TuIloch is to be Commissary- 
general. 

liomlMJ). 

LAW. 

Stri’RF.MF COURT, July 8. 

A trial took place this day, so singular 
in its details, and presenting such a cha- 
racteristic illustration of the lights and 
shadows of Indian life — of simplicity and 
superstitious credulity on the one part, 
of craft and deliberate knavery on the 
other — that it deserves to be placed on 
record. The following ate the facts, as 
proved in evidence 

A poor widow, named Tukkcc, who 
earned her livelihood by selling greens in 
the market, living in a small hut, with 
her daughter-in-law, having been attacked 
with some complaint in the knee, applied 
for medicine to a market-gardener, named 
Dhondeeba, who appears to have had 
some knowledge ot simples, in more 
senses than one. After applying some 
remedies without any effect, he at last 
told her that medicine was of no avail in 
her case, that she was bewitched by the 
magic of some malicious person, and that 
her only hope was in resorting to the 
counter eharms of some other sorcerer ; 
adding, that he knew a friend, very skil- 
ful in these matters, who would do her 
business effectually, lie accordingly in- 
troduced her to one Daood, the keeper of 
a betel-leaf shop, who promised to under- 
take her cure. J)aood and his partner, 
one Dhoolajee, repaired next day to the 
widow’s house, and held a consultation 
on her case. After a full examination of 
her leg, they withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, and, sitting down upon the ground, 
held a Jong dialogue, of which the patient 
avus allowed to hear the following signifi- 
cant portion 


next morning, on visiting their patient, 
they found the charm had wrought no 
effect ; from which they adduced con- 
vincing proof to the widow that the devil 
in her leg was of a peculiarly malignant 
nature, and told her it would take seven 
days to combat him, and on the eighth 
day they would cast him out. Pursuant 
to this plan, they continued their magical 
operations for seven days, and, on the 
morning of the eighth day, informed the 
widow that, in the evening, they would 
bring two other strong conjurors, and, 
with their aid, would expel the devil. At 
the appointed hour, the four conjurors 
arrived, and having sent the daughter-in- 
law lor the limes, flowers, incense, and 
molasses, two of the party sat at the 
door, to prevent the ingress of stranger®, 
as the devil would not brook their ap- 
proach. 'Phe other two disposed the 
floweis and limes, according to rule, on a 
hoard, and burning some incense, and 
going through some mummery, prepared 
another food offering to the gods from 
the molasses, and giving it to the two 
women to eat, withdrew and sat down 
near the tilers. Shortly after they had 
swallowed it, the widow tell down and 
became senseless; her daughter-in-law 
also felt giddy, but retained sufficient 
consciousness to perceive and be alarmed 
at the state of her mother-in-law — she 
went, theretore, to where the four magi- 
cians were sitting in the dark, and said to 
them, “ What is the matter with my 
mother-in-law ?” They replied, “ Do 
not be alarmed ; nothing is the matter ; 
only the devil is coming out; you will 
hear him speak presently. " Not satisfied 
With this, the girl turned the conjurers 
out, and begging a female neighbour to 
sit at the door, got another to lead her 
by the lined to her uncle’s home, ns her 
head reeled, and she was unable to walk 
alone. As soon as she had gone, the 
conjurors came back to the house find 
frightened the female neighbour away, 
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tediug her that they were casting the 
devil outof the widow’s leg, and that ifshe 
approached, he would enter into her. 
Having thus cleared the field, they pro. 
ceeded to ease the widow — not ot the 
devil, but of a gold nose-ring and neck- 
lace, and then departed. When the girl 
returned with her uncle, they found Lite 
old woman lying like a corpse and strip- 
ped of her ornaments, and, shortly aiter- 
wards, the dose administered in the food 
ottering, which in all probability was 
stramonium, began to take effect ou the 
girl, and she also fell senseless : towards 
morning they both recovered, hut only 
partially, as it appears they cast off their 
clothes and went about naked to the 
houses ot the neighbours, who brought 
them back, and adrninisteied some medi- 
cines. After another day and night, 
being now perfectly reeoveied, they went 
to the betel-leaf shop of Daood and 
Dhoolajee, and the widow asked why 
they did not come the last two days to 
follow up the charm. Daood replied, 
“ What is the use of our coining alone ? 
the other two conjurois are our masters 
in magic— we are only disciples, and it 
would be useless to come without them.” 
The widow then stated that she had been 
lobbed of her jewels, on which the disci- 
ples observed it must have been the other 
two master magicians that had done it, 
adding, “if you will give us 25 rupees 
and a horse to rule alter them, we will 
pursue and seize them.” She replied, 
“ I aip a poor widow • where am I to get 
2j rupees and a hoi so? the authonties will 
deejde between us;” and forthwith she 
had them both taken up by the police. 

The two tilers, as well as Dhondecba, 
have absconded ; but the two principal 
actors in this scene ot imposture and 
rubbery — Daoud and Dhoohijee— were 
convicted, and sentenced to seven yeais’ 
transportation to Singapore. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADEN. 

A letter from Aden states that, on the 
night of the 4-tli of July, the Arabs, in 
number about 4,000, attacked the out- 
works of the place. The firing commenced 
about one o’clock in the morning, and 
lasted until half-past 1*, during which time 
a great number of shells were thrown, 
which did considerable execution among 
the attacking party, while none of the 
garrison werehurt. According to accounts 
worn the interior, forwarded to Captain 
Haines, there have been about fifty-nine 
killed, and from eighty to ninety wounded, 
a great many severely. According to a 
IfriWner’fe account of the attack, lie says 
0-1/ fell around him, so that there was no 
person to caify him away, as tfiey invari- 
ably dd the wounded- it appears on the 
iriaf. Joubi. N. S. Voi. 3$. No. 131. 


whole, that the Arabs would accept the 
terms now, formerly refused by them. 

The attack of the Arabs op the field- 
works at Aden, in July, appears to ltavo 
been very determined, ami their loss pro- 
portionally severe. Three new redoubts 
had been erected on the 1 1 ill of JubbuL 
ul.Deen, in the rear of the wall, and, 
during the night, the officer in charge ot 
them saw a great many lights in the direc- 
tion of Long Island. In consequence, 
all were on the alert, The Arabs came 
ou in two columns, of about 2,(0) men 
each, .on each flank of Jho field-works, 
the Abdul lee tribe on the left, and the 
Foodlecs on the right. In the three 
field-works or redoubts, on Jubbul-ul- 
Deen, were placed our Loops, while a 
detachment of Europeans, with a field- 
piece, were posted in the block-boat, 
which is on shorn above low-water mark, 
and serves as a shore battery, On pass- 
ing the boat, a fire was opened on the 
enemy; they rushed forward to the hill, 
and tried to ascend it, but could not stand 
the terublo file of niusipietry bom the 
toits on the left, which mowed down 
their ranks The Foodlee* on the right, 
seeing the fate of their comrades, were 
ahaui to advance, and being assailed in 
thereurfrom the Turkish wall field-works, 
broke and fled. They managed to carry 
away all their dead and wounded, with 
the exception of one man, who was shot 
through the thigh ; he survived three days, 
and suid they had seventy-five killed and 
fifty wounded ; that eight or nine had 
been killed by his side and carried away. 
The whole line of retreat by Long Island 
was stiewed with daggers, swords, and 
matchlocks, and at daylight they were 
observed flying in disorder. 'Their plan 
seemed to have been, for the Abdulleca 
to have attacked the main face of the 
work, while the Foodlees stormed the 
heights ; hut they were not prepared for 
the three new works which had been 
erected, and suffered severely. Captain 
Ilrown, of the 1 0th N I., commanded 
the wall at the left, and Ensign CAmeron 
the right field-work, while f apt. Bayley 
fired on them from a howitzer from the 
other field-work. It appears they have 
never yet received so severe a lesson, anil 
we have no doubt it will go far toward* 
bringing the surrounding tribes to enter- 
tain a due respert for the British power. 

The Julius Ca>sar brings intelligence 
from Aden to the 13th August. There 
had been no attack on the garrison Bince 
the 5th of July, but the duties of thd 
troops continued fearfully harassing. Tils 
Julius Casar brought with her about 
200 men, of whom the greater part were 
invalids, many of these in the last extre- 
mity of sinking— several had died on the 
passage to Bombay, and three have since 
fallen victim*.— Bombay Times , Avtf. 20. 
(2D) 
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The Handing of the «ick Sepoy soldier*, 
whd arrived here from Aden on Saturday 
last, exhibited a- very painful scene. The 
Julius Cmur came into the harbour 
between 6 and 7 o’clock, and soon after 
intimation was sent on shore that upwards 
of a hundred invalids required to be 
landed and sent to the hospital as speedily 
as possible : the ship’s accommodation 
was very inadequate— the men were all 
suffering from severe indisposition, the 
greater part of them being afflicted with 
that horrible variety of hospital gangrene, 
lately known as the Aden ulcer. A 
young medical gentleman, who had been 
detained on his way out to Bombay, to 
do duty at Aden, was in charge, totally 
ignorant, as a matter of course, of the 
steps to be taken, or arrangements to be 
made, on landing at Bombay. Here was 
a case where no doubt could exist, ami 
no delay be permitted in the course to 
be pursued. Late in the afternoon, an 
answer was received on board the Julius 
Ctesar, that the proper arrangements 
had been made for the landing of the 
troops. About half-past 5, the first of 
these unhappy sufferers came on shore, 
and speedily the Bunder-head was covered 
by poor sick and maimed soldiers, un- 
able to move, and to whom every agita- 
tion was torture. What then ! Two or 
three palanquins by and by appeared, and 
then, some considerable while afterwards, 
a few hackeries and bulloek-ghanies, in 
which the poor fellows sat, endeavouring 
to hold up or relieve their tortured and 
bleeding limbs from further injury. By 
these means, a few were tardily removed 
to the hospital. Until near 8 o’clock, 
the sufferers moaning piteously for water, 
and suffering from the evening damp, re- 
mained strewed about on the cold stones 
of the Apollo pier. One woman, with her 
babes around her, watched her sick hus- 
band, when her hour of travail came, and 
ofle wailing sufferer more was added to 
the miserable group. There were no 
medical officers to receive the patients 
There were no soldiers, not one non- 
commissioned officer, nor so much as a 
sitig’le conductor, to give directions for 
conveyances. We need not add that 
there ^ras not a single garrison or other 
officer to assist with his advice or autho- 
rity. What a wretched scene was here ! 
how easily mitigated or put an end to by 
the presence of a single company of sol- 
diers with their officers ! Was there one 
of these poor faithful Sepoys who would 
have permitted British officers or British 
fellow-soldiers to have suffered thus, if 
they could have prevented it? Private 
gentlemen were taking on themselves 
the duties of public functionaries . — Ibid 

' t , karrack. 

Advices from Karrack, dated 1-kh of 


August, state that the garrison was very 
sickly. Five officers in one division were 
on the invalid lust j two subalterns alone 
(Lieut. Woodhouse and Ensign Raikes) 
were fit for duty : of the medical officers, 
only one was free from indisposition. In 
the European regiment, Lieut Woodhouse 
wa3 the only healthy officer. The 16th, 
which has just been sent up, is only 
accompanied by a single officer from 
Bombay. The regiment consists mostly 
of recruits, and few positions are worse 
suited than Karrack for forming new 
soldiers . — Bombay Times , Aug. 26. 

Karrack is rapidly growing into import- 
ance ; public and private buildings are on 
the increase, and strong good barracks are 
built for the European soldiers. The 
weather is becoming oppressively sultry, 
but as yet no sickness prevails. Only 
one European died since the commence- 
ment of the hot weather . — Bombay Gaz., 
Aug. 26. 

The aforegoing is a specimen of the 
very opposite statements which some- 
times appear in the Indian papers. 


SClNDi:. 

There is much contradictory conjecture 
afloat m this city respecting Seinde. Some 
will have it that Khelat has been captured, 
anil others that the heiuy guns, which are 
getting ready, are destined tor an impor- 
tant attack. No doubt appears to be en- 
tertained thut decided measures will be 
speedily adopted to put an end to the in- 
surrection, and also to the insurrectionary 
spirit in Seinde and its neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Active preparations are going tor- 
ward for sending, as soon as the monsoon 
will allow, a strong force both to Upper 
and Lower Seinde. The 6th Regt. marches 
from Deesa, the 8th Regt. from Sattara, 
the 21st Regt. from Poona, and the 25th 
is to proceed from Bombay. The right 
wing of II. M. 10th Regt. has proceeded 
to Sukkur. The 1st Grenadiers is to be 
relieved and to go to Deesa ; the 5th Regt- 
is to proceed to .Sattara ; and the 23d 
Regt. will come to Bombay. — Cour 
Aug. 8. 

By letters from Kurrachee of the 17th, 
and Llehreo 11th July, we learn that two 
companies of H. M. 40th Regt. marched 
from Kurrachee for Sukker on the 16th, 
under Capt. Stopford, with Lieut. Tyler, 
and Ensign , McAndrew. Three compa- 
nies under Capt. Boscawen are to follow, 
as soon as boats can be procured for them 
at Tatta, The political agent had made a 
requisition for the whole corps, but the 
brigadier refused compliance, aa it would 
have left Kurrachee entirely uhprotebted. 
The whole country is up in arms against 
us. Mocritang is in the hands of Nuseer 
Khan (the late Mehrab KhaU/u eon) ; 
KheiaL it waa confidently reported^ had 
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also fallen tttr the date of our correspon- 
dentVlfctter. Dadur was expected to be 
attacked, and it was garrisoned only by 
200 Sepoys and two guns, and half of the 
men in hospital. 

Since writing the above, we have re- 
ceived the following from a correspondent : 

Lower Scinde, on the 18th ult., was 
perfectly tranquil, under the vigilant su- 
perintendence of Mujer Outrarn, and no 
apprehension was entertained of any dis- 
turbance there. — Gaz., Aug. 10. 

Khelat has repeatedly been reported to 
have fallen, but no authentic intelligence 
has yet reached Bombay, which is attribu- 
table to the whole country being beset by 
the Beloochees. However the case may 
stand, four regiments were ordered to pro- 
ceed immediately from Bombay. The 
2. r )th has reached Kurraehee, the 6th is on 
its march from Deesa rid Nagger Parker 
to Sukkur, and the Hth and 21st will, we 
suppose, start by the steamers for the 
same destination, as soon ns they can be 
marched down from Sattara and Poonn. 
Accounts have just armed that u force of 

11,000 men, consisting of a wing of H.M. 
10th Regt., the 1st and 2d Grcnuliers, 1st 
company of Golund.iu/e, one company of 
Pioneers, and 500 Irregular Horse, with 
two twelve and two six-pounders, were to 
have left Sukkur for the Hills on the 9th 
of August, under Brigadier Stevenson, 
C.B., but the lamented death of that offi- 
cer has for the present stopped the pro- 
gress of the troops : a most untoward 
event. — lbi(L, Aug. 28. 

Extract from a letter dated Kurraehee, 
14th August : “The Grenadiers, anil 3d 
and 4th companies of the 40th, marched 
this morning for Sukkur, thus completing 
the right wing (the 1st and 2d having 
marched last month) for field service in 
Upper Scinde, under the command of 
Capt. Boscawen; fifteen other officers 
accompany the wing. — B . Timex, Aug. 28. 

All officers on the staff have been order- 
ed to proceed wilh their regiments to 
Scinde. The Bombuy regiments are cruelly 
worked up, and an augmentation cannot 
be long delayed without the greatest in- 
convenience to the public service. The 
measure of restoring the two lieutenants 
and one ensign to each corps will not 
supply the deficiencies, and allow for staff 
absentees. The best stations, those in the 
Southern Mahratta country, arc obliged to 
be occupied by Madrus troops, while the 
severe drafts that are required for Karrack 
and Aden, the climates of both which ap- 
pear to disagree with natives especially, 
cause a constant drain on the regiments at 
tlie presidency. The authorities in Eng- 
land would do well to look to this in 
time. Pour regiments have been ordered 
to relieve those in Scinde. Instead of 
being able to 1 do so,’ - they mutt go as a 
'winforcement, ws not a man- will be allow- 


ed for the present to leave, while the 
country is in such a disturbed state. This 
is a great hardship, as the corps already 
there have suffered from disease, and the 
toil of a wearisome campaign, and deserve 
an escape from such a vile climate as the 
whole of Scinde appears to be, with the 
exception of Kurraehee.— B. Go*., Aug. 
28. 

HANK OF nOMHAY. 

The general meeting of proprietors of 
the bank of Bombay, was held, under the 
Act III. of 1840, on the 3d August ; Mr. 
J. II. Crawford president, in the chair, 
when the president read the following 
statement of the affairs of the bank to 30th 


June . 

Dn. 

To Cash and Government Securities . . 09,24,204 
Loans on Deposit of Government Se- 
curities, &c. 50,2CH') 

(’ash Credit Accounts on Deposit Se- 

tunty 27,074 

Bills on Government discounted • • • 3,<i5,W»3 

Private Bills discounted 2,40,373 

Dead Stock and Preliminary Ex- 
penses 70.502 


Co.’s Rs. 73.93, OH 


V.H. 

By Bank-notes and Post-bills in circula- 
tion, and other liabilities payable 

on demand 23,57,017 

Net Stock 52,35,(M> 

Co.V Rs. 75,93,010 


A correspondent of the Gazette observes, 
with reference to tins stateincut : “ The 
amount of cash at the disposal of the di- 
lectors of tin* hank from the 2d or 3d of 
ApnL last, I believe to have been about 
53 lacs of rupees. 1 should be glad to 
know why they did not purchase govern- 
ment papers to the extent of at least 20 
lacs, which they might have got m the four 
per cents at 04 or 96 Rs. per 100, and 
which, bearing interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum, might have been taken into the 
net stock of the bank at par, and have 
exhibited a clear profit of from 80,000 to 

1.20.000 Rs. in addition to the projiortion 
of interest, which would have been about 

20.000 its. more. It may be urged that 
government paper, although bearing inter- 
est at a fair rate, should not be calculated 
in the net stock of the bank at more 
than its market value ; but at any rate, 
about 20,000 Rs. interest, and a large 
sum m the difference of the present mar- 
ket value of government paper from the 
prices of April last, have been lost." 

EXCBRPTA. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Courier 
writes : “ I know not whether it issued 
from a secret source, with a view of injur- 
ing a persecuted prince, who is unable to 
say any thing in his own defence, that the 
ex-raja of Sattara wai charged with' in- 
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triguing with the Kolapore raja, so far 
back as 1826 \ but as some gentry have 
given this charge to the world, to blacken 
a sovereign, who, as appears by the de- 
bates at the East-India House, spurned 
the proposal of subscribing to a falsehood, 
I send you an extract of a letter from a 
friend, referring to that alleged, and by 
no means creditable affair. 

“ One of the grossest of these calumnies 
was put forth by one of the hireling scrib- 
blers, accusing the ex-ruja of intriguing 
with the Kolapore raja so far back as 1826. 
Now it is within my knowledge, that it 
was with the present puppet the said in- 
trigue (a clandestine meeting at the pe- 
riod the Kolapore raja was on route to 
pay a visit to Mr. Elphinstone at Poona) 
took place ; and this without the conni- 
vance or knowledge of the ex-raja." 

The British Government has sent in- 
struments to Aden, for the purpose of 
carrying on there the magnetic meteoro- 
logical experiments which are now going 
forward in various parts of the globe. 

Fever of a bad description is again pre- 
valent at llajeote ; the 3d ( 'avail y are 
suffering severely theiclrom, having three 
officers and forty men sick. This used to 
be considered one of the healthiest sta- 
tions. — Gaz., July 31. 

The petition for a theatre, with 425 
signatures, had been sent to Poona, where 
a tew of the leaders of the society of Bom- 
bay, who had gone to reel uit their health 
in the Deccan, will add their names. “We 
can only say,” observes the Gazette, “we 
have seldom seen a petition more respec- 
tably signed, and by all classes of the Euro- 
pean community, while our leading native 
gentlemen have shewn their appreciation of 
European elegant amusement by giving it 
their support and countenance." The 
anti-theatrical party suggests that it is 
worth while to consider whether we can- 
not find a more certain way of relaxing 
our morals a little — of bringing them down 
to a proper degree of flexibility ; for, ac- 
cording to’goneral opinion, a theatre would 
aggravate the disease rather than remedy 
it." 

The Khan of Khelat’s jewels, wdiieli 
were obtained after the capture of that 
place, having been found secreted (plas- 
tered up) in the walls of a house, are about 
to be sold in Bombay in November next ; 
their value is said to amount to six lacs of 
rupees. They consist of nrmlets, nose 
and earrings, finger-rings, necklaces, ban- 
deaus, and bangles, all of solid gold and 
studded with jewels ; an aigrette, for a 
regal turban, and some splendid daggers, 
chains, &n. &o. Some of the pearls are 
of an extraordinary size and fine colour. 
Most of the stones would require recutting 
and setting for the European market ; one 
emerald is carved and is of an extraordinary 
size. 


There is great activity now exhibited m 
the dockyard of this city. Hie new 
steamer, which has been promised to be in 
readiness soon after the monsoon, is now 
receiving her boilers from a vessel which 
has been hauled up near her. The other 
vessel, the keel of which has been laid 
down in the next dock, is also in a state 
of great forwardness. There are two iron 
steamers laid down in the outward slips. 
The iron foundry is also in active progress 
and promises to be a fine looking build- 
ing. The other slips which were ordered 
to he prepared for the purpose of having 
large vessels built thereon, of the teak 
wood, which gives such superiority to all 
ships issuing from the Bombay docks, will 
soon be ready . — Bombay Cow., July 25. 


(ffriilott. 

We regret to learn that the cholera has 
made its appearance at Gallee. Although 
there have not yet been many cases, they 
have been very lapid, and for the most part 
fatal . — Colombo Obn., July 1(1. 

On Tuesday the first unreserved monthly 
sale of the Morottoo Garden tookjilaee. 
There were 30 lots, of about 10 acres each, 
put up, which were at first bought in sin- 
gle lots by natives, at from 15s. to .£10 
an acre. The total ol these sales amounted 
to <£676, or about £2 5s. per acre, being 
the puce which the natives appeared willing 
to give. Requisitions were then made for 
the aggregate sale of several of these lots, 
when an advance took place m the price, 
as 14 then 15, and afterwards a few' more 
were added, until finally the entire 30 weic 
put up and sold for £1,400, being about 
£4 13s. Id. per acre. Only one Colombo 
house appeared anxious to purchase, and 
the competition was between a Bombay and 
a Madras civil servant, the former being 
the buyer. Part of the lots sold is pretty 
good, but the greater proportion, we un- 
derstand, is of inferior quality. The upset 
price of them at the former attempted sale 
was £3,091, being a reduction of 10 per 
cent, of the surveyor’s valuation. — Ibid. 

A Protestant church has been recently 
opened at Calpentyn, and a memorial has 
been forwarded to the Bishop of Madras, 
praying for the appointment of a clergyman. 

The senior Colonial Chaplain having 
lately signified his unwillingness to admit a 
gentleman to the Lord's Supper who had 
received it on two or three occasions at the 
Wesleyan chapel, unless he wmuld promise 
not to take the sacrament again with the 
Wesleyans ; and the candidate doubting 
the right of a clergyman of the Church ot 
England to act in this manner, the subject 
was referred to the Bishop of Madras for 
decision ; when his lordship directed the 
senior Colonial Chaplain to administer the 
ordinance, as he did not consider that the 
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gentleman had received it at all in the Wes- 
leyan chapel, because the elements could 
not have been consecrated there. — Colombo 
Obs„ July 30. 

Ceylon papers, to the 3d August, repre- 
sent that the prospects of the coffee crop 
are most encouraging, there being every 
prospect of great abundance of produce. 
The second sale of the Morottoo cinnamon 
plantation was to take place on the 1 1th. 
The policy of this valuable property being 
disposed of by the Government, seems to 
be much cpiestioned in the island. 

The cholera is making fearful ravages at 
present in the south-eastern parts of the is- 
land. AtMaturu/Tangalle, & Hambantutle, 
a greater number of cases and a larger pro- 
portion of deaths amongst those attacked, 
take place than have been expeiienced else- 
where since its first appeal mice recently m 
Ceylon. A correspondent at M.itura m- 
fmms us that choleia had prevailed theie 
for three weeks, in consequence of which 
nearly all business, both public and pri- 
vate, was suspended, many of the inhabi- 
tants having tied. It commenced, as may 
be vcmcinbeied, at Jaffna, tiavelled ngilii 
loTrineoniiilic, southward to Colombo and 
Guile, and thence to the above-named sta- 
tions, so that it has thus nearly circntnnm- 
buted the island, liatticaloa being only 
wanted to complete flic inund, though it 
has probably reached this place also at the 
time wc write. — It remains to he seen whe- 
ther the destroying angel will now take a 
sweep through the interior, which, has, 
however, been visited with fever neaily as 
fatal as choleia . — Colombo Ohs . , Any. 7. 


ilcnatig. 

Tuanku. Mahomed Sand. — ’ This piiate 
surrendered himself on Wednesday to Capt. 
•Stewart, who has been some time with < he 
three gunboats watching his movements. 
He came out m three prahus, and anchored 
a short distance from the Diamond , when 
Capt. S. proceeded on board the Tuanku’s 
praliu, and required him immediately to 
get under weigh and accompany him to this 
island. He received Capt. with great 
composure, and without the least appear- 
ance of resistance, although his prahu was 
armed with two long four-pounders and 
four swivels, and equally well manned. If 
any piratical act can be brought home 
against him out of the numerous charges, 
which we understand have been sworn to 
at the police office, the severest punish- 
ment will no doubt await him, to serve as 
an example to others of similar rank, since 
it is generally through their station in so- 
ciety and family connections, that these 
descriptions of chief so readily obtain ad- 
herents.' — 'Penang Gaz., July 4. 

Qvedakr — Recent native accounts, con- 
fidently to be depended upon, from this 


ill-fated country, once the “ abode of peace 
and plenty,” represent it now to be almost 
deserted ; that the few Malayan inhabitants 
still left there are iji the most wretched con- 
dition and daily emigrating ; and that its 
fertile fields continue neglected and aban- 
doned, with every prospect under such 
circumstances of soon reverting to jungle, 
and becoming at length the receptacles of 
tigers and other wild beasts,— suffering un- 
der the greatest hardships through the mis- 
rule and rapacities of the two Malayan 
chieftains, Tuanku Anoon and Tuanku 
llassan, who have been placed by the Sia- 
mese authorities in the temporary govern- 
ment of Quedah, and who have not scru- 
pled, sinee they have enjoyed power, to 
out-mal their nominators in the most ar- 
bitrary and unprecedented extortions. Tu- 
anku Anoon n* represented to have pro- 
ceeded and established himself further in- 
land, wheie he is piosocutmg Ins exac- 
tions with unrelenting severity, no doubt 
to make up the whole of the gams which 
his coadjutor m the government, Tuanku 
llassan, stealthily bt ought, away a few 
weeks ago to Province Wellesley, m spite 
of the engagement, as we undei stand, on 
his being delegated jointly with Tuanku 
Anoon with reigning authority over Que- 
dah, of dividing the nnc-half of the reve- 
nue with the King of Siam, and the. other 
with Ins brother governor. —Tuanku 11 bs- 
san will never leturn to Quedah again, wc 
opine. Indeed, the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants execrate their piesent ruler and his 
voracious dependants, and declare that 
what they sullered under the Siamese do- 
million w'cie blessings compared with that 
which is their lot to endure now. Hence 
the immeious emigrations which have lately 
taken place from Quedah to Province Wel- 
lesley and the Siamese territories adjoin- 
ing our boundaries, lienee also may we 
ascribe the appearance of a hand of about 
two hundred Malayan robbers, who re- 
cently prowled along our frontiers from 
K walla Muda to the northward and Kwalla 
Kreean to the southward, and were con- 
stantly endeavouring to plunder and molest 
British subjects, but were effectually 
thwarted by Major Low, the principal as- 
sistant resident at Province Wellesley, 
whose well-known vigilance, and Ins excel- 
lent management of, and unremitting at- 
tention to, the police, kept off the depre- 
dators ; although, from his limited force, 
he could not possibly prevent the murder 
of two Klings, as they were entering the 
Kreean river m the night from one of the 
southern districts of this island, about a 
month ago. — Ibid., July 11. 


Singapore 

Admiral Elliot, in the Melville , 74, ar- 
rived here from the Cape, on the 16th 
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June, accompanied by 1 the Blonde, 44, 
and Pylades, 1G : they all sailed for China 
on the 18th. The Blenheim , 74, Pique, 
44, and two 18 -gun brigs, were to follow. 
The admiral landed under a salute ; he 
was, it is said, 1 in “ a great gale" fat the 
Commodore having gone before. While 
he was coming to anchor, one of the junks 
w T as going out ; a signal was made to the 
Blonde to chase, and in an hour she came 
back in tow of the frigate, and all the 
others had parties of marine? put on board 
of them ; they were released next day, on 
the representation of the governor and 
others ; they had been told by Commodore 
Bremer that no one would intei fere with 
them. The Admiral is reported to have 
said his orders extended to the carrying 
out the old system of sink, burn, and de- 
stroy all under the enemy’s flag. 

The Singapore paper says that the sei- 
zure of the junks occasioned much surprise 
to the European community of the settle- 
ment, and consternation to the Chinese, 
as well on board the junks as on shore, 
many of the latter being interested to a 
large extent in their cargoes. There is no 
doubt that Admiral Elliot was acting merely 
in pursuance of his orders in taking pos- 
session of the junks ; but the Chinese had 
received something like an assuiance from 
the local government that their junks would 
not be molested : on being made acquainted 
with the fact, Admiral Elliot assumed the 
responsibility of setting them again at li- 
berty. 

A letter dated July 10, says, “ At pre- 
sent we arc quite ignorant of the pi, ms to 
be adopted by the admiral. II. M.’s ship 
Blenheim, 74, passed on to China from the 
Cape two days ago, and the Columbine 
went on from Anjer without touching here. 
The Pique and Inconstant aie still ex- 
pected.” 

On the 13th July, II. M. sloop-of-war 
Nimrod, Capt. Barlow, aimed from the 
Cape ; she proceeded on to China on the 
16th, and completes (he number of the na- 
val armament intended to act on the coast 
of China, which, exclusive of four large 
steamers, consists of 17 ships of war. 

The following is a correct statement of 
the military force furnished from India for 
service in China : — 

European troops from the three 

presidencies and Ceylon . . . . 6,666 

Native soldiers and sailors from ditto 2,175 
Camp followers from ditto .. 1,080 

Total .. .. 9,921 

This, with the force from Englaud, will 
probably amount to 15,000. 

The Bombay Times notices the receipt of 
private letters from Singapore, which state 
that Mr. Maddock (one of the secretaries 
to the Government of India), who bad 
proceeded to that place on sick certificate, 
had there joined Admiral Elliot, and gone 


on with him to China, but whether in any 
official capacity was not mentioned. These 
letters also state that the speedy release of 
the Chinese junks seized by the Blonde 
was in a great measure owing to Mr. Mad- 
dock 's interference. 

The first division of the expedition, un- 
der Sir Gordon Bremer, had made but slow 
progress, having on the 13th of June got 
no further than the island of Pulo Sapata, 
which is about midway between Singapore 
and Macao ; at this rate it would not reach 
China much before the end of the month. 
It was therefore considered pretty certain 
that Admiral Elliot, with the second divi- 
sion of the fleet, would overtake them be- 
fore reaching Canton. The union of the 
two fleets, previous to opening communi- 
cations with the Chinese government, will 
thus present a more imposing force to the 
Chinese, and enable our operations to be 
earned on m a more systematic manner, 
and in stricter accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Home Government. 


fttalacra. 

The havoc among the cattle and other 
live stock in Malacca, caused by a mur- 
rain, is frightful indeed. No less than 
2,000 pigs (some accounts say 2,500) have 
fallen by this dreadful scourge, with a pro- 
portionable number of bullocks, buffaloes, 
&c. So heavy a calamity has not visited 
this settlement for some time past. We 
hear of one poor fellow having, with the 
loss of all he was possessed of as a pig- 
breeder, lost his senses also, and is now a 
confirmed lunatic. Tt is heart-rending to 
learn of the distress this sudden dispensa- 
tion has occasioned. — W eekly Hey., J uhj 9. 


Dutci) $ntua. 

General DeEerens, the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Netherlands India, died at Bata- 
via on the 30th May. The general was 
an old soldier and a man of ability, who 
had raised himself from the humblest grades 
of the army by long tried services and gal- 
lantry. lie entered the Dutch army at an 
early age, in 1798, was raised to the rank 
of a commissioned officer on the field of 
battle two years afterwards, and served 
during the campaigns of that stirring pe- 
riod, in Spain, Portugal, and Russia. He 
received several wounds in action, and was 
held in much estimation by bis sovereign, 
The funeral took place on the 2d of June, 
with, according to his own request, as lit: 
tie ostentation as possible. The dec^kse of 
Gen. Pe Kerens places the Count Von 
Hogendorff in the responsible 'situation of 
acting Govenor-General of the PutchEast 
Indies, , a ppst rendered tlic more dlmcult 
from the. present critical position cjf 
countrymen in tneir contest with the Acni- 
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nese, and the great unpopularity of the 
Dutch dominion in Java itself. 

Advices from Bencoolen, to the 18th 
June, state, that the Achinese were en- 
gaged in a most sanguinary warfare witli 
the Dutch ; many small detachments of 
their troops had been cut off, and, although 
Sink el had been taken, the Achinese were 
still making so determined a resistance that 
the issue of the contest was very doubtful. 
The Dutch naval force consists of two fri- 
gates, five armed schooners, one armed 
steamer, one steam tug, and five trans- 
ports. Reinforcements of troops from 
Holland and Batavia had arrived, and the 
I ransports were aetn ely employed m hi mg- 
mg ammunition, provisions, ike. from Ba- 
tavia. The Malays had adopted a new 
mode of warfare- they planted baibed 
wooden sta\es in the ground, duiingthe 
night, poisoned at the point, and thus 
greatly impeded the Dutch when they be- 
came assailants. In open conflict, they 
closed with great courage, eietse m hand, 
liven at sen, the Malay proas < i uise about 
from PuloNias to Aoheen Head ; sevual 
had been captured by the Dutch cruisers, 
hut they serve, notwithstanding, todivcit 
the naval forces of that power. Time aie. 
no newspapers printed m Bencoolen, and 
the government appears lather anxious to 
keep the public intelligence to themselves. 
There was a Java paper m ciiculation there, 
but it contained nothing of mtcicst. The. 
loss on both sides must be very great. The 
Dutch transport Condi re took in one tup 
three hundred sick and wounded lion; Bn- 
rus to Tapauouli. 

The Dutch had taken the coast up as far 
as ihnkel, and every thing appeared quiet 
about the middle of June. 


The return of the brig Harriet to this 
harbour, from her voyage to the west coast, 
informs us that Tapoos and Sinkcl have 
been conquered by the Dutch, after a 
struggle in which two thousand Achinese 
are said to have been killed, with only a 
trifling loss on the part of the Dutch, who 
have since declared their new acquisitions 
free ports for the next three years, with li- 
berty to all nations to trade and settle there. 
Several hundred Chinese have already emi- 
grated from Padang to Burns, Tapoos, and 
Sinkgl, at each of which places the Dutch 
have how established opium, spirit, and other 
fartWs or monopolies. We also learn tliat 
the Raj^hs of Acheen, and those of the 
five principal ports on the west coast of 
Sumatra, are coming round to this island, 
for the purpose of appealing to the British 
Goyernm^pt against further aggression oil 
the tart of the I^uteh, as they, very justly, 
labour under the greatest apprehensions 
th^t ^he ( t)^tch -will extend their conquests 


m 

towards the northward, and finally subju- 
gate the whole of Sumatra ,— Penang Gaz «, 
July 4. 


tfucmafj. 

The reports from Amarapoora are, that 
the new palace has been completed, and 
that the king, previously to taking his 
seat on the throne, caused his brother, tho 
deposed monarch, to precede him, und 
then to transfer the throne to him in a for- 
mal manner. His majesty is said to have 
been advised to this measure by his daugh- 
ter, a great astrologer, who told her father 
that, unless this formal transfer were made, 
his icign would he \cry short. 

It is said that some ciieumstanees have 
occurred which seem to implicate the de- 
posed king in the insurrection, which has 
not yet been put down. The fact is, that 
there is a spuit of disloyalty spreading 
abroad, and that the Shan tributary states 
are especially infected with it ; or, perhaps, 
we ought rather to say, that there is still 
too great a feeling of regard toward the old 
king for the entire security and peace of 
the usurper, who consequently must find 
some pretext for icnioviug the former out 
of the way . 

We hud but just finished the above pa- 
ragraph, when accounts from Rangoon, up 
to the 2d inst., having a more authentic 
shape than ordinary reports, were put into 
our hands. A few days previous to the 
date just mentioned, a boat had arrived 
from the capital in ten days, bringing ac- 
counts that the following persons had been 
executed : — The old queen (wife of the de- 
posed king), her brother, Men-tha-gyee, 
and his daughter, and three other women. 
Besides these, seventeen officers of the old 
king had been executed, and a great many 
others of rank were in confinement, await- 
ing a similar fate. All these persons were 
suspected or proved to lie implicated in the 
designs of the malcontents. From the cir- 
cumstance that nothing is said of the late 
king, we may infer that his brother bus not 
yet removed him out of the way. Accord- 
ing to Burmese custom, the late queen was 
trampled to death by an elephant. The 
whole number of executions that have oc- 
curred in consequence of the insurrection, 
are reported to be about ninety. Of the 
rebel forces and their movements accounts 
are various, ami of course none can be de- 
pended on. Some say the insurgents are 
dispersed ; others, that their condition is 
unbroken, and that they are not far from 
the capital. The king and court, it is 
said, have their suspicions very strongly 
excited that the English are the instigators 
and cncouragers of this outbreak, -Maul- 
main Chron. f June 10. 

It is now affirmed that the rebels are dis- 
persed, and that the royal troops sent out 
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to meet the* oobld find none, much in the 
same manner as the revolt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon, two years ago,, came 
to an unaccountable, end, without a single 
soul ever having been discovered with arms 
in his hands. Should this report prove 
true, will it not raise a strong suspicion 
that the whole has been got up for the pur- 
pose of getting rid, at one tell swoop, of 
a number of obnoxious individuals? One 
report states that they have discovered tlie 
whole affair to be nothing more than the 
excursion of a band of dacoits sent by the 
English to molest them. On the other 
hand again, we have heard it asserted that 
the rebels are fast gaining ground ; nay, 
that the king and court have lied the capi- 
tal and taken refuge in Toung-ngoo. In 
the mean time, whatever may be the state 
of affairs in and around the capital, there 
does not appear to be the slightest disposi- 
tion to molest or annoy us iu any way. 
This, and all the other frontiers, arc per- 
fectly quiet and peaceable, while, from all 
we can learn, it appears that the European 
and other British subjects at Rangoon en- 
joy as much freedom and comfort ns they 
have been ever known todo. — Ibid,, June 24 . 

. A report prevails in the bazaar, that the 
King of Ava has put the finishing stroke to 
his usurpation of the throne by causing the* 
death of his brother, the late occupant. 
It is not stated how it was brought about, 
but he is said to have died in imprison- 
ment, either from grief at the destruction of 
his queen and her family, or from actual 
ill-treatment, or perhaps torture inflicted 
on him under the supposition of Ins being 
personally connected with the present re- 
bellious disturbances in the north of Ava. 
Whatever may have been the cause of his 
death, the treatment of the body, as re- 
ported here, is curious. It is saul to have 
been placed in a kind of large blacksmith’s 
forge, and with the bellows playing upon 
it, there consumed to ashes, and these af- 
terwards dispersed. Such is the report 
which exists here on the subject, and there 
is perhaps nothing improbable on tlie face 
of it, as the imminent danger winch the 
king seems to have lately undergone must 
have roused all his passions, and rendered 
him little scrupulous of the death of tor- 
ture of his nearest or dearest relatives — 
Ibid., June 30. 

■ We are ns unable as ever to give any 
thing like correct intelligence of the state 
of affairs in Burmah. Reports of all kinds 
are as usual current, some tending to the 
dispersion and destruction of che rebels, 
gome to the almost desperation of the royal 
cause. The former seem to be the more 
generally credited. There is a man, who 
used formerly to cut a figure on the Assam 
frontiers, of the name of Duffa-Gaum, 
and who would seem to be now playing a 
conspicuous partin the present commotion, 
Ibid^July L 


The Maulmain Ckraniele , of July 1, 
contradicts the statements which it in- 
serted, on the faith of a letter from Ran- 
goon (see p. 116), of the ill-treatment 
which some Christian women suffered from 
the government at Rangoon. “ We have 
now been informed, on authority which 
cannot be disputed,” it says, “ that the 
statement, in respect to the most revolt- 
ing particulars, is incorrect. The amount 
of ill-treatment was confinement in the 
stocks, extortion of a considerable amount 
of money, and compulsory worship at the 
pagoda.” 

tm&ia. 

Tlie Shah left Ispahan on the 4th Junp ; 
his destination was not known correctly, 
but it was believed he was going to Rama- 
dan. Mir/n Nussrollah Khan was ap- 
pointed Governor of Shiraz .— Horn bay 
Gaz ., July 29. 

Tlie town of Sulimania was captured by 
the Persians. A Persian army, consisting 
of about 6,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
under Ameer Nizam, took the fort by 
storm in May, after a gallant resistance on 
the part of the Turks of the ganison and 
the town. The Turks lost about 3,000 
killed, besides manyprisoncrs and wounded, 
and the place was plundered. Several of 
the principal authorities of the town have 
been taken prisoners, including the Go- 
vernor, and sent to Ardabeel, a dreary 
place of confinement, in Persia. A rein- 
forcement of 4,000 Turkish troops, com- 
manded by Mahmood Pasha, hud been des- 
patched by Ally Pasha of Bagdad to the 
assistance of. the garrison at Sulimania ; 
but, while on their way, Mahmood Pasha 
received the intelligence of the loss of tlie 
tow n, and resolved to go to a place called 
Bunda Ally. After remaining there a few 
days, he marched to attack the Persians, 
who were in possession of Sulimania. 
While halting in the way, the Persians 
made a night attuck upon them, hy which 
the Turks were totally defeated ; some 
fled, the others were made prisoners, and 
a few killed. Mahmood Pasha was made 
prisoner, and treuted badly. All their 
baggage, &c., came into possession of the 
Persians. Ally Pasha, the Governor of 
Bagdad, was making many preparations, 
and was afraid of being attacked by the 
Persians. — Ibid, 

Wc have received the following Persian 
intelligence by the late arrivals from some 
Armenian letters. Two months ago, Ma- 
homed feihah returned from Ispahan to the 
capital, He had stayed at Ispahan, fot 
four months, and had pursued such a rigo- 
rous system, that he had seized near 266 
criminals; some of whom he had condemned 
to death, and sent the rest to Ardebeel (* 
place of baudshutoot). He had plunder©! 

f; i > i s > . ,»..t • ,’tjk 



the inhabitants of Ispahan of nearly 3,000 
stand of arms, and collected a large sum 
of money from the head men of that city, 
particularly the Moollahs and the Posh-i- 
namaz (chief of the priests), who, finding 
himself rapidly declining in power, through 
the displeasure of the Shah, left Ispahan 
in a great rage. The inhabitants interceded 
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i of nearly 3,000 tresses and mats, from behind which their 
'ted * large sum crews fired with great steadiness, taking 
nen of that city, such good aim that they generally wounded 
and the Pesh-i- whoever for a moment exposed himself to 
*)’ who ’ thm fire. The Chinese, besides, made 

i power, through use of hand-grenades, by means of which 
in, left Ispahan the vessel was tiled sevoial tunes, but the 
itants interceded flames were fortunately extinguished before 


L , c g . , . v ' v re rorcunarejyextmiruished before 

with the Slrnh m Ins behalf, being unwil- they could communicate to the rigging or 
line: to lose so ho v a man A* . .. . or 


lmg to lose so holy a man. His Majesty 
replied, “ I am told tin* P( sh-i-namax is 


sails. At length a bree/e sprung up, 
which enabled the Hellas to make use of 


V ' ... , v wimu fuatneu me j-ieuas to make use of 


Kalbulla, and I have no inclination to in- 
terfere in his devotions, as such a proceed- 
ing would not only be improper but sacri- 
legious.” The governor of Ispahan, Mnun- 
rhar Khan, lias been some time m office, 
iiis administration is vigorous, and lie 
keeps the whole district of his government 
in quietness and subordination, lie lias 
treated the Armenians of .lulplu with 
marked consideration. 'Hie French, Rus- 
sian, and Turkish Ambassadors, visited 
the court at Ispahan, and were received 
with distinction . — Bombay (la:., Any. 20. 


ble damage to the junks, and killed, it is 
supposed, a great number of pirates, these, 
after a tight of four hours, sheered off. 
<)f a new of fifty, the Hellas had all the 
Kuropeuns, fifteen in number, and ten 
In sears, moie or less severely wounded, 
and Capt. .launeey was of all most badly 
wounded, having, besides several flesh- 
wounds in the legs and other parts of the 
body, been strut k by a ball on the chili, 
which In oke his jawbone, and also receiv- 
ed a dangerous wound m the eye ; the 
wounds, are not, however, considered 
dangerous, and he is doing well. From all 
accounts, the officers and crew of the 


Cfjina. 

The intelligence from Chinn is not of a 
later date than June 5, when the English 
were still living quietly at Macao; the 
Americans were preparing to leave by the 
end of June. 

The Canton Press states, that several 
large junks, loaded with stones, had been 
anchored at the first bar, with an inten- 
tion, apparently, of blocking up the pas- 
sage of the river, in case of need ; quanti- 
ties of blocks of granite lmd also been piled 
upon both banks of the river, whether in- 
tended for the same purpose, or to build 
new fortifications, was not known. 

It seems the coast is swarming with 
pirates, in consequence of winch, the mer- 
chant junks arc afraid to move except m 
convoy for mutual protection. On the 22d 
May, the Hellas, Capt. Jauneey, was be- 
calmed not far from the Brothers, to the 
northward of Namo, in company with eight 
junks and three large pulling-boats, to all 


Hellas have behaved most gallantly, and 
an act of bravery by the first timlal, a 
Malay, deserves particular attention, who, 
when one of the junks had got foul of the 
Hellas, jumped on board the junk, and 
cleft the head ot a fellow whom he saw' 
just taking aim with Ills matchlock, and 
* I'<’i* returned unhurt to the vessel. Had 
the pnates lmd cannon, it is more than 
prolnble that, ut spite of the most gallant 
defence, the Hellas would have lieen 
•ver powered. After the guns of the ves- 
i-el had been hi ought to bear, .she again 
got foul of a junk, when Mr. M'Minnis, 
tiie fust officer, followed by two sailors, 
jumped on board, on which all the crew 
on deck leaped into the water, but one of 
the pirates fired his matchlock from the 
hold, and badly wounded a sailor on the 
head. On trying to regain their junk 
many wore shot, and is it supposed their 
loss must have been very severe. 

The vigilance of the mandarins, and the 
attacks to which vessels were liable from 


appearance trading vessels, and no parti- the piratical junks, had combined to ren- 

cular notice was taken ot them on board, dor the opium trade on the coast one of in- 

until their moving nearer to the llellas creased risk and difficulty, and reduced 
loused the suspicions of the commander, the price very low. Opium was quoted 
who gave orders to clear for action. Before at the outer anchorage at Sp. Drs. 380 to 
cv ®ry thing could be got in perfect readi- d00 for Patna, Sp. Drs. 450 to 500 for 
ness, the junks had approached the vessel Malvva, and Benares at Sp. Drs. 350 to 

right astern, and immediately opened a 370 nominal, there being scarcely any de- 

smart fire of musketry upon her, which mand, and sales were very difficult to ef- 
the Hellas could only answer with a simi- feet on the coast. The trade, indeed, was 
jar firo, the calm preventing her from nearly at a stand. 

ringing her gnus to bear ; besides which, According to last accounts from Can- 
"ne had got entangled lietween the fishing- ton, scarcely any teas were procurable ; 
stakes, which rendered motion without the there seemed no prospect of the exports 
A J d of wind altogether impossible. The for Groat Britain exceeding for the season 
,, re the Hellas proved ineffective, 23,000,000 lbs. The exports of silk are 
we junks being well defended with mat- stated at 1,573 bales, but would probably 
^iw/.J<H 4 n».N.S.VoL. 33 .No, 131 . (2 E) 
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reach 2,500 to 3,000 bales. Such of the 
teas as had been unable to find direct ton- 
nage for England had been transhipped 
for Singapore, and the Spanish brig 
Pairiota , Dutch brig Tartar, and Ame- 
rican ship lint in had already sailed with 
teas for this port ; but being all foreign 
vessels, and to avoid any question that 
might arise as 1o the admissibility for 
home consumption of the teas conveyed 
there on board of them, under the existing 
state of the law, they will all tranship 
their teas at the neighbouring port of 
Rhio. It was expected these vessels would 
be shortly followed by the Andaseer, also 
with a cargo of teas. 

Lord John Churchill, of the Druid, died 
at Macao, on the 2d June, from an attack 
of dysentery. 

Every thing still continued quiet at 
Macao. The latest intelligence m China 
from England was to the lth February, 
by the overland mail. 

A native of Macao had been denounced 
aa having bought seventeen chests of 
opium on the west coast. Receiving, 
however, timely information, he tied to 
Manilla. The government, therefore, 
seized his father and brother, and another 
elderly relation of his. The latter was so 
inhumanly treated by the magistrate of 
Heang-shan, that he died within a xcry 
short time of the consequences. This has 
roused the ire of the relations and neigh- 
bours, and, headed by a graduate, they 
proceeded to the said office, threatening 
the officer that if lie gave not the most 
ample satisfaction, they would immediately 
proceed to lay their complaint before the 
throne. 

The Peking Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing articles : — 

A new edict appears in one of the num- 
bers of April, in which the virtues of the 
late empress, Neukooluh, are held forth 
in the strongest language of conjugal af- 
fection. Overflowing with kindness to- 
wards all, lovely and winning, she held a 
control over the hearts of all around her, 
not by dint of authority, but by gentleness 
and forbearance. The emperor confesses 
he was strongly attached to her, and on 
account of the above sterling qualities, was 
prevailed upon to make her his spouse, 
and the head of his harem. Three happy 
years thus passed ; her intercourse light- 
ened the burden of government, and the 
charm she diffused around the court con- 
ciliated all hearts. How soon, however, 
were these scenes of bliss changed to sad- 
ness, and her unfortunate partner feels 
himself now alone and forsaken ! There 
was one good quality for which she was 
especially eminent— filial piety ; and since 
she became a pattern to the court in this 
particular, her posthumous name will hence- 
forth be Heaou tseuen Hwang how, ‘Em- 
press Perfectability of Filial Obedience.’ 


The burial has been celebrated with very 
great splendour. The Mongol princes 
have been directed to go in mourning, and 
even the Korean tribute-bearer has been 
directed to wear for a time, with nil Ins 
suite, the white dress. The good woman’s 
decease has been sincerely lamented by all 
who knew her, for she was one of the 
brightest jewels in the highest circles. 

One of the princes of the blood has 
been sent to Moukdon, with strong in- 
junctions to treat him with severity, and 
to watch over Ins conduct. The reason 
for this proceeding is not stated. 

In the province of lfotian there lives a 
set of men who circulate amongst the 
populace seditious writings, calling upon 
the people to arm themselves against go- 
vernment, and to light their oppressors. 
They have given assurances to the mob 
that six provinces out of the eighteen 
would soon rise in arms and assert then- 
rights. Their followers are numerous and 
strong enough to bid defiance to the au- 
thorities. They also rob and plunder, 
and commit other outrages. As then- 
numbers daily grow, the supreme govern- 
ment has expressed great anxiety, and 
forwarded reiterated dilections to the lo- 
cal mandarins to put a stop to the, insur- 
rection. This is all that the Peking Ga- 
zette reports of this ease. The language 
used by the court is so earnest, and the 
exhortations to rouse all the energies in 
order to suppress this rising are so serious 
and urgent, that the ease must be a despe- 
rate one. 

•Some plots have lately been hatched in 
that province, greatly to the discomfiture, 
of the governor. It is difficult to trace 
these illegal combinations, and nothing has 
yet been brought to light to shew the na- 
ture of (he conspiracy. There is much of 
political babbling in the laud, and the 
Celestial Government will perhaps be 
obliged to create a secret police. 

Not a word is mentioned about Canton 
affairs. Two paval officers have been pro- 
mised on the recommendation of the Go- 
vernor of Canton ; for what reason is not 
stated. 

Late advices from Fokeen leave it be- 
yond doubt that scveial maritime districts 
of Fokcon are in a state of insurrection. 
Tang’s indiscriminate seizures, and his 
great rapacity, have given rise to this re- 
volt. The state of the province is such as 
to give cause to the most serious appehen- 
sious. 

Some magistrates of the districts of Yuli 
and Vang, in Shan se province, having 
been accused of negligence in apprehend- 
ing heretics, have endeavoured to re- 
deem their character for vigilance. One 
set, by dint of perseverance, apprehended 
two very influential members amongst the 
Bridge-rafter sectarians.” 
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Amongst the seizures are Clmou-kin-le 
and ten others, Roman Catholics. An 
imperial rescript directs that all should be 
delivered over to the tribunal of punish- 
ments, to be sternly dealt with. 

The crew of the Druid being 000 picked 
men, who, in imitation of the ancient 
Druids, wear long beards, were accus- 
tomed to practice their heavy guns near 
Macao, winch produced an imitation on 
the part of Lin. lie caused the Cam- 
bridge, which was purchased some time 
since by the Chinese to he stationed at 
Whampoa, where lie manned her with a 
motley crew of half-caste Portuguese and 
Natives, dubbed her a frigate, and having 
taken the men out of her, to prevent acci- 
dents, produced his toices and ordered 
them to fire away their long guns ; altei 
a due time, he pronounced her fit for a 
hoarding attack, which was ueeoidmgly 
performed. Having succeeded to Ins 
satisfaction m the exploit, lie declined 
that was the way to take the English 
ships of war. 

Australasia. 

The papers from New South Wales 
are to the end of June. One ol the most 
important items of intelligence is the 
result ot a ti'uil in the Supreme Court, 
June 23d, Doe (on dem. Do ir dell) v. Wal- 
ker, which involved a senous question 
affecting many titles to land. It was an 
action of ejectment to recover possession 
of forty acres of land at Bnngclly, claimed 
under a grant from Governor Macqname 
in 1812, which contained a proviso, that it 
twelve acres of the land were not culti- 
vated within five years from the date of 
the grant, it would be null and void; 
and it was proved that no part of the 
land had been under culture until the year 
1835. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, that the condition was a mere 
form, and was a matter between the 
Government and the grantee. Mr. 
Justice Willis said, that if the assessors 
believed that no part of the land had been 
cultivated until the year 183 . 5 , they should 
return a verdict for the defendant ; for 
however it might affect the claims ot land 
proprietors in the colony, the condition 
of forfeiture of the grant was so clear 
and explicit, that it could not be misun- 
derstood. The assessors returned a ver- 
dict for the defendant. 

Severe gales had been experienced in 
the interior, but the rains had greatly 
benefited the land, and the crops weie 
looking well. 

Accounts from the King River state, 
that the aborigines continued their system 
of plunder and murder, and had begun to 
fire the huts when opposed, which they 
accomplished by throwing spears pointed 
with pieces of lighted bark. 


The foundation-stone of a new church* 
to he dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
laid in Sydney, near Miller’s Point, on the 
23d June, by the Bishop of Australia. 

The Van Diemen’s Land papers, 
which are to the 10th June, contain no 
local intelligence worth noticing. 

From the other settlements in Aus- 
tralasia, tin- intelligence this month offers 
little matter of interest. A Government 
land sale hud taken place at Port Plullip, 
which had realized .i’8.5,301, The prices 
paid, especially tor town allotments, were 
considered high. A meeting had been 
held to incmoralize tbe Governor of 
Sydney to acquiesce m the establishment 
ot a supieme court at Port Phillip, ami a 
meeting had been also called to petition 
Pciilmmeiit to grant an independent go- 
vernment ro Australia Felix. The depre- 
dations ot the natives continue, and are 
conducted w itli increased ferocity Count 
Strelenski and Messrs. M‘ Arthur and 
Rib'y, who had started trom the Murray 
on an exploratory tour, in the direction of 
Twotold Bay, had returned to Melbourne, 
having opened up a large tract of fine 
country, between Australia Felix und the 
outer stations ot New South Wales. 

i'xi'lu ZealanU, 

A correspondent of a London paper, who 
gives a good account of the new settle- 
ment, says. —“The only drawback is, 
that it] > to this moment all the time has 
been lost in the surveys, (’ol. Wakefield 
fixed upon what the majority ot us con- 
sider the right place lor the town, and 
went away to the northward. The sur- 
veyor-general came afterwards and chang- 
ed the site. As he was supposed to be 
in some measure independent ot Colonel 
Wakefield, lie was allowed to go on with 
the expel iinent at the moutn of the valley; 
but it lias been found impossible to secure 
an adequate foundation on the alluviul de- 
posit which 1 have spoken of, and the 
sub-stiatiim of clay is lor a great dis- 
tance up the country below high-wa- 
ter mark. The surveyors have now 
returned to the original site (which, in 
my humble opinion, is the finest that could 
be hoped lor), in Lamb ton Harbour, which 
is the form ot a horseshoe, with deep 
water, and the table land round it closed 
in with an amphitheatre of mountains, so 
that every house wilf have a perfect drain- 
age, and an abundance of fresh water from 
rivulets ” 

(8 wvt 

A letter from Alexandria mentions 
that Mebemet Alt has promised that he 
will not molest the India mails. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

CONDUCT OK FVSIGN m’i.EAN. 

Head - Quarters, Calcutta , Juhj 17, 
1840. — The Commander- in- Chief is ex- 
ceedingly sorry that Ens. L. A. McLean, 
of the 67th regt. N.I., should have mis- 
construed, or so foolishly rejected, the 
admonition which lie icccived, by Ins 
Excellency’s orders, from his command- 
ing officer, on the Oth ultimo. 

Ens. McLean’s conduct in beating Mr. 
Bryant, in his own shop at Benaies, be- 
cause he would not permit him to pur- 
chase ai tides at his auction, befoiehc had 
liquidated a debt of Rs 600, was most 
unmanly, and the Commander-m-Chief 
only regrets that it did not suit Mr 
Bryant’s convenience to prosecute him 
tor the assault. 

The return made by Ens. McLean toi 
the determination of his Excellency not 
to .expose him to tiial for his most im- 
proper conduct was, that on the day fol- 
lowing that on which he was released 
from arrest, he went to the shop of Messrs. 
Bryaut ami Co., the last place to which, 
if he had possessed an atom of self-re- 
spect, he should have gone, and there re- 
ceived tire degrading notice that no fur- 
ther dealings would he held with him, 
and that if he did not leave the premises, 
lie should be forcibly expelled. 

As a last resource, he sends a chal- 
lenge to Mr. Kemp, Mr. Biyant’s part- 
ner, thus acknowledging an equality with 
the very persons whom he had previously 
abused and ill-treated. Mr. Kemp denied 
that any equality existed between them, 
as long as Ens. "McLean owed him 
Rs. 600, and gave him no assurances ot 
payment. 

If Ens. McLean hopes to rise in the 
service, he must change these lines of 
proceeding. By gratifying himself in the 
use of articles which his situation did not 
require or warrant, at the expense of 
Messrs. Bryant and Co., he has rendered 
himself amenable to the law’s for an as- 
sault; has had two courts-martial im- 
pending over him ; lias had vary severe 
lessons given him in writing by Mr. 
Bryant, whom he affects to despise, and 
Who was prepared to make his servants 
turn him out on the 17th ultimo, rather 
than risk a second beating. 

The Cffmmander-in- Chief warns Ens. 
McLean of the early and disreputable 
termination which will infallibly attend 
such a career as this; trusting at the 
same time to that officer’s respect for the 
army, and for his family, for a return to 


the honourable conduct always suggested 
by the feelings of an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

KMPr.OVMFNT OK I.OCA1. MAJOR GFNFRAI S 
or HFR M A JFSTV’s SERVICE. 

Fort William , July ‘29, 1840. — The 
home authorities having disapproved of 
clauses 3 and 6, and of the 1st provision 
ot clause o of the G.Oa. No. 9 of 1810, 
dated the 20th of Jan. last, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General of India in 
Council, in obedience to the instructions 
of the lion the Court ot Directors, pro- 
mulgates, for general infoimatioii, the 
following revised mles lor the employ- 
ment m India ot local major geneials of 
Her Majesty’s service. 

1st. Local major generals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s service arc eligible, under the ap- 
pointment ot Government, for employ- 
ment as brigadieis, where Queen’s troops 
are stationed, piovidcd that such ap- 
pointment shall not inteifere with the 
commands on the gencial stall allotted 
to Company’s othceis. 

2. The senior local major generals of 
the regiments at each presidency are in 
preference to he so employed. 

3. The pci i«d tor which local major 
generals may retain biigade commands is 
not restricted to any number ot yeais, 
but they must vacate such commands on 
the departure ot their regiments from 
India, oi from one piesideney to another. 

1. liOeal majoi generals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s sen ice who prefer remaining in 
India, in expectation ot succeeding by 
seniority to brigade commands, may do 
so, selecting their residences within ’the 
presidency m which their regiments Hie 
serving, and riceiving the pay and full 
batta of their regimental rank. 

b. Though local major generals of Her 
Majesty’s service are permitted to remain 
in India unemployed, they arc not pre- 
cluded lrom retaining the command of 
their respective regiments, which they 
may at their option continue to exercise, 
provided there shall be no interference 
with the brigade or other commands al- 
lotted to Company’s officers. 

MAGNETIC AT. OBSERVATORIES. 

Fort William, Auq. b, 1840. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor General of In*' 
dia in Council is pleased to publish, for 
general information, the subjoined ex. 
tracts from a letter, No. 8, dated Mth 
Jan. 1840, from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors : > v 

Para, 2. We have consented: to the 
establishment of three Magnetic*! ,01* 
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servatories; one on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, a second at Fort St. George, and a 
third at Singapore. 

3. “ The observers appointed by us are 
Capt. J. T. Boileau, of the Bengal engi- 
neers, for Bengal; Lieut. S. E. 0. Lud- 
low, of the Madias engineers, tor Fort 
St. George ; and Lieut. Elliot, of the 
same corps, for Singapore.” 

With reference to the Hon. Court’s 
oidcis, Capt. J. T. Boileau, of the engi- 
neers, whose return to the presidency 
was announced in G.Os., No. 15, ot the 
Hth ultimo, will proceed to Simla without 
delay, to establish there the obscivatmy 
of which he is appointed superintendent. 

Three assistants liom the corps ol sap- 
pers and miners will be placed under the 
oiders of Capt. Boileau, in aceoi dance 
with the insti notions ot the lion. Comt. 

The following establishment is sanc- 
tioned for the Observatoiy at Simla : 


1 English Writer, at Us. 10 

2 Chupprassies, at 5 10 

1 Tindal, at 8 

0 Klmloshies, at .5 30 

1 Sweeper, at 1. 

Total per mensem ... Rs. 02 


The pay of the establishment, and all 
charges connected with the Observatory, 
are to be drawn in the military depart- 
ment. 

NFW D'lKSS I (Ml M r Die A I. OITICFR'-. 

Dress. 

Coat — seal let, double-breasted; two 
rows of buttons, ten in each row, at equal 
distances; distance between the rows 
three inches at top, two arid a half at 
bottom ; slashed flaps on the sleeve and 
skirt; white lining and turnbacks; em- 
broideied skirt ornaments. 

Epaulettes — gold, corresponding with 
the relative ranks in the army, as under : 

Member of the Medical Board. — As 
Brigadier General, hut with a star and 
crown. 

Superintending Surgeon. — As Lieute- 
nant Colonel; having an efhbroidered 
crown on the strap. 

Surgeon on the Staff.— As Captain. 

Assistant Surgeon on the Staff — As 
Subaltern. 

Dutton — gilt, with the crown and let- 
ters V. R„ with the words “ Medical 
Staff” within a star raised thereon. 

Hat— cocked, plain; black button mid 
black silk loop. 

Trowsers— blue cloth, or white linen, 
according to the season. 

Boots— ankle. 

Sword— -gilt, half-basket hilt, with the 
Queen’s cypher inserted in the outward 
bars, and lined with black patent leather ; 
tho gripe of black fish- skin, bound with 
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three gilt wires; the blade thirty-two 
inches and a half in length, one inch 
wide at the shoulder, with round back 
terminating to a sliample within nine 
inches of the point, and very little curved. 

Scabbard — black leather, with gilt 
mountings. 

Knot — crimson and gold, with bullion 
tassel. 

Stock -black silk. 

Wmst-Belt— black leather, with slings, 
to he worn under the coat. 

Plate— ^Wt. having the letters V. It., 
the ciown, and the ouk branch on each 
side in silver. 

Until c*. 

Prod; Con' — blue, single-breasted, 
with the unifoim button. 

Shoulder- Shops— of the same pattern 
as the stiap of the epaulette. 

Cloak— ol blue cloth, lined with scar- 
!ct. t 

Foratje-Cap — ol blue cloth, with patent 
leather peuk; the peak wrought with gold 
thread round the edge ol an inch in 
width ; the crmvn ot the cap 3} inches 
high, 10) in diameter; the crown sur- 
i oimded by gold lace ot the oak-leaf pat- 
tern, 1 ] inches wide ; and the top of the 
ciown worked with go'd embroidery. 

In other respects as in Dress. 

Note.-- Unposted Assistant Surgeons 
to wear the same dress as pi escribed for 
the infant* y medical staff, with exception 
to the facings, which are to he red. 

CIVIL A I’POI NTM ENTS, &c. 

July 4 Mr .1. R. Rames to bo an assistant to 
magistrate and collector and settlement officer of 
Shahjchanporc. 

Mr. C I). Thornhill, assistant to magistrate and 
collector of Kurruckabad, to ho \ osted with spei ini 
powers described in see. ‘2, Reg. 111. of 1821, and 
sec. 21, ft eg Vlli of 11(31. 

(!. Lieut. H. Marsh, 3d L.C., to ackns assistant 
to political agent at (.luetta; date 1st June 
Lieut. Whitoloik returned to Ins duty at politl- 
« al agency, Lowoi Sonde, on 2d June. 

Mr. (’. R. Cartwright to he agent to Lieut. Go- 
vernor N.W. Previous at Fui ruekabad, m sue. to 
Mr. II. Swelenharn. 

Mr. A. P. Currie, officiating ovil and sessions 
judge at Furruekahad, to officiate an .igent to 
Lieut. Governor during period of Mr. C. Cart- 
wright's leave of absent e. 

Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton to he agent to Lieut. 
Governor at Agra. 

7. Mr. J. H. Patton to officiate as civil and ses- 
sions judge of 24-Pergunnalis, during absence of 
Mr. Tempter, or uutil further orders. 

Mr. G. W. Dattye to officiate, until further or- 
ders, as magistrate of >4-Pergun»ahs, autl superin- 
tendent of Altporc Jail. 

Capt. II. Rutherford, of artillery, to he secretary 
to Lieut. Governor N.W. Provinces; to have rc- 
trospeetive effect from 2d June last. 

Mr. A. Jackson, principal sudder ameen of Di- 
nageporc, stationed at Malda, to he registrar of 
deeds under Act. XXX. of 13311, in latter district, 
v. Dr. Lamb. 

Mr. Thornton, revenue surveyor at Seebpore, 
in Assam, to be vested with powers of a deputy 
collector under Reg. IX. of 1033, to enable him to 
settle any disputes which may occur during pro- 
gress of his suTvev. 
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& The joint magistrates and deputy collectors of 
the three zillahs or Khoordah, Cuttack, and Bala* 
sore, to be ex-officio ‘deputy salt agents. 

Mr. O. E. Matthews to be postmaster at Sher- 
ghatty. 

13. Mr. H. Vanslttart to be assistant to Gover- 
nor- General’s ageqt for affairs of the Punjab and 
N.W. Frontier ; tb take effect from 31st March last. 

Lieut.' J. I). Cunningham , corps of engineers, 
and Capt. H. M. Lawrence, ’egt. of artillery, to be 
assistants to ditto ditto, from 31st March last. 

14. Mr. W. N. Garratt to officiate as civil and 
sessions judge of Purneah, during absence of Mr. 
Cathcart on leave. 

Assist. Siirg. G. T. Bayfield, Madras establish- 
ment, to be acting junior assistant to agent to Go- 
vernor-Genet a] on N. K. Frontier, from Gth April 
last. 

Hi. Mr. II. Swctenliam to be civil and sessions 
judge of Jessore, v. Mr. A. Lang transferred to N.W. 
Provinces. 

13. Mr. A Lang appointed civil and sessions 
judge at Allahabad. 

21. Lieut. It. Ousolcy to be junior assistant to 
commissioner ot Chnta Nagpore, v. Lieut. Tukell. 

Lieut. A. R. West, (ith M.ulras N.I., to be com- 
mandant of Khoordah Paik Companies, v. Capt. 
Win. Hunter 

22. Messis W- Galloway and B. H. Cooper, wu- 
teis, reported qualified loi the public service by 
proficiency m two of the native languages. 

Mr. F. E. Litour permitted to return to presi- 
dency for purpose of prosecuting his studies m tin* 
Oriental languages at College of Foil William. 

('apt. Thos. White appointed to charge, until 
further orders, of office of manne paymaster aud 
naval storekeeper. 

2.1. Mr, A. U. C. Plowden to offli late as mngis 
trate and collector of Mynpoory. 

Mr. 11. R. Paytie, deputy collector under Reg. 
IX. of 1833, In Cuttack Southern Division, reported 
his return from Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Mr. It. Houstoun to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Gha/eepoor. 

Mr. W. U. Kennaway to officiate as magistrate 
and collector ofBijnour, during absence* of Mr. 
Sympson, or till further orders. 

Mr. W. Money to officiate as collector of customs 
at Agra. 

27. Lieut. S. It. Tickell, assistant to resident at 
Catmandhoo and commandant of escort, joined the 
residency amt assumed charge of his offices on the 
Oth July. 

23. Mr. R. II. Cooper to he an assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Hooghly. 

Lieut. B. W, II. Jenner to officiate as junior as- 
sistant to commissioner of Cliota Nagpore. 

Secret Department, Aug. 3, 1340. —The services 
of the following offlceis of the Madras army have 
been placed at the disposal of the supieme Govern- 
ment for employment m the service of H.M. shall 
Shooja-ool-Moolk Lieut, T. P. Walsh, 52d N.I. ; 
f'apt.G. Broadfoot,.l4thL.I. ; Lieut Colin McKen- 
zie, 48th N.I. ; Lieut. T. Clerk, 34th N.T.; Lieut. 
E. A. II. Webb, 33th N.I. ; Lieut. W. J. Wilson, 
43d N.I. 5 and Lieut. R. S. Wilson, 52d N.I. 


Obtained leave of Absent e, Furloughs, fyc .— July 
7. Mr. J. W. Tcmpler, leave for eighteen months, 
to Cape, for health.— Mr. J. F. Cathcart, leave to 
proceed to Darjeeling, for three months, on med. 
cert.— 21. Mr. H. Swetenham, leave of absence for 
three months, from 1st July, on ined. cert.— 2.1. 
Mr. H. Unwin, leave of absence to visit Alexan- 
dria, on private affairs.— 26. Mr. T. H. Sympson, 
leave to visit the hills North of Deyrah, for six 
months, on med. cert.— Mr. R. Tucker, leave for 
two months, to presidency, preparatory to apply- 
ing for leave to Cane of Good Hope.— 23. Mr. R. 
w. Hughes, leave tor one month, on private af- 
fairs.— Aug. 6. Mr. Wm. Galloway permitted to 
proceed to England, for health — Mr B.H.Cooper, 
leave for one month, on private affairs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug b 1. The Rev. J. H. A. Rudd, chaplain, to 


be surrogate at Futtyghur, and the Rev. Ralph 
Eteson, assistant chaplain, to be surrogate at DU 

napore, both in Archdeaconry of Calcutta, f 0r 
granting Episcopal licences of marriage at their re- 
spective stations. 


Obtained leave of Absence.— Aug. !>. The Rev. R. 
White, chaplain at Singapore, to visit Penang, for 
three months, for his health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, iSic. 

F(»t William, July 3, 1340.— 44i7i 'N. 1. Lieut. 
John Anderson to be capt. of a company, and Ens 
E. D. Watson to be heut., from 20th June 1340, in 
sue. to Capt. R. B. Pemberton dec. 

Cadets of Cavalry L. J. Frrnuharson and R. G, 
Taylor admitted on estab., and prom, to comets. 

Cadets of Infantry J. It. Clarkson, B. P Lloyd, 
0. T E. 11 imlc, G. G. M oxon, Thomas Davis, J. 
B. Dennys, ('. S. Weston, C. W. Russell, W. G. 
M. Maclean, Richard Nicholas, B. s. Cooper, J. 
R. Pnghc, R. W. L. Sneyd, Donald Macdonald, 
and G. W. Boileau, admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

Messrs. J. II. Jones, J. II. Butler, F. J. Mou.it, 
M.n., J. II. Freeman, and A. 11. Cheek, admitted 
on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Cadet of Artillery I). C. Vanrenen admitted mi 
estab., and pimnoted to 2d-lieut. 

Lieut. H. Marsh, 3d L.C., promoted to rank of 
capt. by brevet, from 22d June 1340. 

Ens. William Smith, 68th N I., permitted to re- 
sign servue of Easl-India Company. 

The ordeis issued by Maj. Gen. Sir W. Cotton, 
fi.( h., &c>, commanding in Afghanistan, under 
date Uth June, pla< mg the services of Lieut*. A. II. 
Duncan and E. K. Elliot, of 43d N.I., at disposal 
of political agent at Candahar, former from 2l>lh 
and latter from 1st Jan. 1840, confirmed. 

July 16.— Capt. Auehmuty Tucker, Oth L.C., 
officiating 2d-assistant, to officiate as lst-assistant 
military auditor general, v. Capt. K.T. Milner per- 
mitted to pioceed to N.S.Wales, on med. cert. 

Capt. William Beckett, Oth N.I., to officiate as 
2d-assist. military auditor general, v. ('apt. Tucker. 

Col. J. H. Littler, 30th N.I., now temporarily 
employed on brigade stall’, to be a permanent bri- 
gadier of 2d class on establishment, v. Maj. Gen. 
Tombs, whose tour has expired. 

The post of I lansic, in future, to be attached to 
Meerut instead ot Sirhmd division. 

Capt. W. M. Smith, corps of engineers, at pre- 
sent 111 iharge of Kuriuul division of public works, 
placed at disposal of Governor of Bengal, for pur- 
pose of being employed in lcvcnue department. 

July 22.— Infantiy. Major D. Williamson to be 
lieut. 10I , from 30th June 1840, v. Lieut.Col.Thos 
Dundas dee. 

23d N.I. Ens. R. Shaw to be lieut., from C7 ( h 
Match 1840, v. Lieut, and Brev. Capt.M.SniUh dee. 

34//i N.I Ens. Chas. F. M. Mundy to be lieut., 
from 1st July 1840, v. Lieut. A. Ramsay dec. 

30 th N.I. Ens. P. C. Murray to be lieut., from 
Oth July 1840, v. Lieut. anUBrev.Capt.C. U. Tripp 
dec. 

41 at N.I. Capt. and Brev. Maj. II. Sibbald to be 
major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Wm. .Stephen to 
be rapt, of a company, and Ens. A. W. Onslow to 
be lieut., from 30th Juno 1840, in sue. to Major 
1), Williamson prom. 

Cadet of Artillery R. H. Pollock admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Cadets of Infantry G. G. Anderson, W. Shand, 
J. B. V. Matheuin, II. Vans Hathorn, G G. Den- 
mss, A. N. Thompson, T. M. Travers, J.T. Shake- 
spear, E. J. Hughes, P. A. P. Bouverie, and John 
Hunter, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs, W. R. Gerrsrd, G. T. C. Fogarty, and 
Antony Beale, admitted on estab. as assist, surgs. 

Capt. J. E. Btuere, 13th N.I., to be commandant 
of Kotah contingent. 

Maj. Gen. A. Watson to be commandant of for- 
tress and garrison of Allahabad, v.Gsn. B. Marley, 
who has bean permitted to resign -the situation. 
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jlegt. of Artillery. Ist-Lieut. and Brev, Capt. Geo. 
Campbell to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. H. M. Conran 
to be 1st lieut., from 10th July 1840, In sue. to 
Capt. Charles Dallas dec. 

Assist. Surg. Alexander Guise appointed to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Mynpoone, with re- 
trospective effect from 28th April last. 

Assist. Surg. John Balfour, 23d N.I., to be sur- 
geon to Lieut. Governor of N.W. Provinces. 

Lieut. Arthur Sanders, 44th N.I., to officiate as 
assistant m office of quarter-master general of aimy, 
from 10th July. 

Lieut. E. H. Impey, 31st Madras N.I., to be ad- 
jutant of Talain corps, in Tenasserim provinces, in 
room of Lieut. Smith, from date ol departure of 
that officer to Europe. 

July 2!). — Infantry. Ma|. C. I). Wilkinson to lie 
lieut. col., v. Lieut.L'ol.J. Taylor retired, with rank 
from 80th June 1840, v. Lieut. Col. T. Diimlax (let , 

28fA N.L Capt. J. Aitehison to he major, Lieut 
and Brev. Capt. K. T Tierney tube capt. of a 
comp., and Kns. C. T. Chamberlain to be lieut.. 
from 30th June 1840, in sue. to Major C. 1). Wil- 
kinson prom. 

(j. r ,r/i N.L Lieut. Wm. Kwalman to be capt. of a 
conqi., from 17th March 1840, v. Capt. J. Whilc- 
fonl dec. This cam els promotion of Lieut. R. L. 
R. Charteris, published in orders of 2l)th May 1810 
Elis It. J. Meade to lie lieut, from 17th March 
1840, v. Lieut. W. Swatman piom. 

Messrs. John Bowh ill, Edward Campbell, John 
Naisinith, m.d., ami W. S. Combeibaeh, admitted 
on estab. as assist. sargeons. 

In continuation of G Os. dated 201 h May 18T), 
2d-Lieut.F. Pollock, corps of engineers, traiisfened 
from Madras to Bengal establishment. 

Brev.Col. T. H. Paul, 20th N.L, appointed tem- 
porarily a brigadier of 2d class, with a new to his 
employment m a line command. 

2d-Lieut. Stephen Pott, corps of engineers, assis- 
tant on Benares road, appointed to relieve lst-Lieut. 
Lawrence Hill, m superintendence of giancl trunk 
road in North Wcstein Pros mtes, that officer being 
about to visit presidency with a view to apply lor 
furlough to Europe, 

Lieut, C. Stewait, nr tiller y, now cm leave at 
Agra, authorized to officiate lor Capt. Dalzcll as 
commissary ot ordnance dui mg his absence. 

Capt. J. S. Boswell, Hull N.L, having lie eti de- 
clared inupable of performing active dulics of his 
profession, at Ins own request, transferred to inva- 
lid establishment. 

Lieut. G.W. Bishop, 71st N.I., to command two 
companies of Selmmly sappers at D.incclmg, 
Lieut. G. J. Montgomery, 13th N.L, resigned. 

Ensigns W. E. Muleaster, (14th, and C. s. Rey- 
nolds, 4 ( >th N.I., to do duty with 2d Assam Se- 
lmndy Corps. 

Lieut. P. G. Robertson, /1st N.L, to be adjutant 
of the Kotah Contingent. 

Aug. 5.— Capt. E. H. Ludlow, rpgt. of artillery, 
deputy commissary, to be commissary, and 1st- 
Lieut. and Brev. Capt. C. S. Reid, of artillery, to 
be deputy commissary of ordnance, m sue. to Capt. 
C. Dallas dec. 

1JXA N.L Lieut. F. Lloyd to be capt. of a com- 
]iany, and Ens. D. C. Shute to be heut., from ffth 
July 1840, in sue. to Capt. J. S. Boswell trnnuf. to 
inv. estab. 

23d N.L Capt. John Moule to be major, Lieut, 
and Brev Cant. C. Cooper to be capt. of a company, 
and Ens. T.B. Hamilton to be lieut., from 18th 
July 1840, in sue. to Maj. John Dunlop dec. 

Ens. Henry Ramsay, 53d N.L, adj. of Kcmaoon 
Local Bat., placed at disposal of Lieut. Governor 
N.W. Provinces, with a view to his beini appointed 
junior assistant to commissioner of Kemaoon, in 
room of Lieut. Andrew Ramsay. 

Head-Quarters, June 9, 1840.— Cornet Interp. and 
Qu. Mast. E. K. Money, 2d L.C., to act as detach- 
ment staff' to 2d squadron 2d L.C., and 371h N.L; 
date 27th April last. 

Brigadier E. F. Waters, c.h., who was appointed 
a brigadier of 2d class in orders of 3d June, posted 
to station of Ferozepore. 

My 8,— Assist. Surg, W. Sherriffto afford medi- 
aid to lit bat. artillery, and Assist, Surg. E. 


Edlin, m.d., to perform medial duties of right 
wing 4th bat,, 3d comp. 7th baft, and detachment 
of artillery drafts at Dum-Dum ; date 1st July. 

July 1* — (k/i L.C. Comet. S. F. M*cmul!en to be 
adj.. v. Fcrcusson nominated to Governor General’s 
body guard. 

July 10.— Assist. Surg. T, A. Wethered to afford 
medical aid to detachment of 20th N.L ; date Ally- 
gurh Kith June. 

The following removals ami postings of medical 
officers made:— Surg. A. Wood, fiom 5th to 1st 
hat artillery at Dum-Dum ; Surg. A, Chalmers, 
*i.i>., from 45th N.L to 5th bn*, artillerv at Cnwn- 
pore; Surg. C. S Culling (oil furl.), fiom 1st bat. 
artillery to 45th N.L 

Assist. Surg. W. Pitt, at present doing duty with 
2d depot bat. at Futtehgurn, to proceed forthwith 
and relieve Dr Chalmers liom medical duties at 
Sluhjelmnpore, when l.ittoi will repair to Cawn- 
porc, and join . r nh bat. artillery. 

Assist. Surg. S. M. Griffith, 14th N.I., to afford 
medical aid to 2d depOt battalion. 

1th Hat. Aitillciv. 1st- 1. lent. (’. Doggo to be 
interp. and tin. master, v Lieut. Campbell ap- 
pointed to ordnance commissariat department. 

2d Lieut. H. P. do Teissier rammed from 3d 
comp. 2d bat. to 4th troop 1st brigade horse ur- 
tillery. 

July 11 — As. 1st. Surgeons A. W. Cro/.ier, J. 11. 
Jones, and J. 11. Butler, at present at general hos- 
pital, directed to proceed forthwith to Dum-Dum, 
and to do duty with artillery at that station. 

The undermentioned Cornets and Ensigns (re- 
cently admitted into service) appointed to do duty 
with corps speeifml, and directed to join ‘.—Cor- 
nets L. J Farquharson, 8th L.C., Sultanporc, Bc- 
narcs;*R. M. Maclcod, 5th do., humuul; li. G. 
Ta\ lor, (ith do , Sultanporc, Benares.— Ensigns It. 
Larkins, 28th N.L, Dmapore; P. Clarkson, (>th 
do., Bareilly , E. Tulloih, 4(ith do., Dinapore; B. 
P. Lloyd, 5(itli do., Dmapore; C. T 1C. llinde, G. 
G. Moxon. mil T. Davis, (J71I1 do., Benares; J. B, 
Dennys, 28th do., Dmapore; C. S. Weslon, ti7th 
do., Benaris, W. G. M. Mai lean, 5filhdo., Dina- 
pore; B. Nicholas, 3Jd do, Dacia; G. Gay 1101, 
23d do , Agra; J. Hood and O. J. Mel,. Farrington, 
<)7ih do , Benares; J, S. Plnlljiotts, i>|)tli do., Bcr- 
liaumoie; A. Blackwood, GDI li do., Derh.unporc ; 
1) Matiloiiald, fioth do, Mirraporc; T. T. King 
and C. Lysaght, 28tli do., Benares. 

Ji h/ 14 -Lieut. F C Burnett, 1st 1r. 3d brigade 
hoise aitilleiy, ,qip. to charge of expense magazine 
and laboratory mhool at Dum-Dum, us a temp, 
anangement, 

Lieuts. E. Garrett and A. De Fountain, doing 
duty with Raingurh L.Int.Hat., directed, former to 
art as adj. to the corps, during absent e, on civil 
employment, of Lieut. Jcuner, and latter to take 
charge of detachment of 5th local horse attached to 
the battalion, os temporary arrangements. 

Assist Surg. J. Macpherson, at presont doing 
duty with Il.M.21st Fusiliers, posted to 1st ttoop 
3d brigade horse artillery at Dum-Dum, v. Assist. 
.Surg. W. shirreff' dec., and directed to join. 

Assist. Surgs. F. J. Mount, m.d., anil .1. II. Free- 
man, at present at general hospital, appointed to do 
duty with H.M. 21st Fusiliers in Fort nilliam, and 
directed tojom. 

July 15.— Assist. Surg. H. R. Bond to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Humeerpore, dur- 
ing absence, 011 leave, of Assist. Surg. II. Sill ; date 
18lh June. 

July 2< 1. — Veterinary Suig. J. R. Hoey, 4th L.C., 
to afford professional aid to horses of 4t.h troop 1st 
brigade horse artillery at Necmuch , date 1st July. 

Surg. G. Angus, ns a temporary arrangement, 
appointed to medical charge ot 1st troop 3d brigade 
horse artillery, 1st bat. artillery, and regimental 
band, on demise of Assist. Surg. W. Shirreff ; date 
Dum-Dum ffth July. 

Ens. G. Holroyd to be acting adi. to left wing 
43d N.L, during its separat Ion from head-quarter*; 
date 5th June. 

July 21 . — The following orders confirmed: —The 
order Issued by Maj. Gen. sir R. H. Sale, dated 
211th April last, appointing Lieut. T. F. Pattenson, 
2d N.I., brigade quarter master to detachment of 
troops moving, under the major general’s com- 
mand, from Jelallabad to Cabool.— The Kurnaul 
station order of 14th June, appointing Surg. J, 
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Greig, 30th NT. I., to medical charge of recruits en- 
tertaining at that station for service of II.M. Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk.— Th$ Cawnpore division order 
of 25th June, appointing Assist. Surg. G. Harper, 
attached to detachment of H.M. troops under Capt. 
M Barr, to medical charge of civil station of Fut- 
tehnore, during absence, on leave, of Assist. Surg. 
R. W. Faithfull. — ' The Cawnpore division order 
of 25th June, directing Assist. Surg. W.bhillito, 
40th N.I., to perform medical duties of detach- 
ment of H.M. troops under command of (’apt. M. 
Barr, 

Assist Surg. T Thompson, ai n.. at present at 
presidency, appointed to medical charge of a de- 
tachment of European troops arrived from Bom- 
bay, and under orders for Upper Provinces. 

July 22.— The following orders confirmed The 
Candahar garrison order of 5th June, directing 
Assist.Surg. W. J. Loch to inarch in medical charge 
of right wing 43d N.I.; Assist. Surg. I*. F. 11. Bad- 
deley to afford medical aid to left wing of the regt., 
and to 4th comp. 2d bat. artillery, remaining in 
garrison; and appointing Assist. Surg. W. I*. Gil- 
landers, Bombay cstab., to medical charge of 42d 
N.I.— The regimental order by Maj. lt.A. Sted- 
man, commanding 7th L.C., dated iilth June, ap- 
pointing Cornet l'. W. lladiliffe to act ns adj. to 
the coins, during absence, on leave, of Comet 
Turnbull, or until further orders.— The Agra gar- 
rison and station order of Otli July, directing Assist. 
Surg.W. Martin, attached to II.M.'lth F., to afford 
medical aid to 23d N.I.— The Dum-Dum station 
order of 13th July, appointing Assist. Surg. A. AV. 
Crozier to medical charge of 1st bat. artillciy. 

The following arrangements made m Regt. of 
Artillery lst-Licut. and Brcv.Capt. F. Gaitskcll, 
adj. anti qu. mast. 4th hat., posted to 1st comp. 2d 
bat., and appointed to command experimental ca- 
mel field battery attached to it, but will continue at 
Agra until arrival of his successor.— Ist-I.ieut. and 
Brev. Capt. K. Sunderland, 2d troop 2d brigade, 
appointed adj. and qu. master to 4th bat., v.Gaits- 
kell.— -2d Lieut. G. 11. Clifford removed from 4th 
comp, 6th bat. to 2d troop 2d brigade hoi sc ar- 
tillery. 

Juh/ 23.— Em. 0. Cavenagh, 32d, appointed to 
act as inferp. and qu. master to 41st N.l. at Be- 
nares, v. Stephen prom., and directed to join. 

July 24.— Brcv. Capt. VV. U. Holmes, 12th N.L, 
appointed to command of a detachment of H.M. 
troops under orders to proceed to Uppei Provinces. 

July 25.— Lieut, and Brrv. Capt. T. F. Flcmyng 
to act as adj, to 2fitli N.L, as a temp, arrangement ; 
date 10th June. 

Lieut. 11. F. Dunsford, filth N.I., and acting 
interp. and qu. master to 1st L.C., appointed sta- 
tion staff' at Muttra, v. Harriott permitted to resign 
that situation. 

2d-Lieut. It. II. Pollock, of artillery decently ad- 
mitted into servile), directed to do duty with artil- 
lery at Agra. 

Cornet R. G-Taylor and F.ns. G. Gaynor directed 
to do duty, former with 3d L.C. at hntnaul, and 
latter with 9th N.L at Benares, instead of regiment* 
stated In orders of 11th July. 

July ‘27 • — The undermentioned Ensigns (recently 
admitted into service) appointed to do duty with 
regiments specified, and directed to join -.—Ensigns 
G. W. Boileau, 72d N.I., Allahabad ; G. G. Ander- 
son, 211th da, Dinapore ; W. Shand, <>7tli do., Be- 
nares; J. B. V. Matheson, 67th do., do.; G. G. 
Denmss, 72d do., Allahabad ; A. N. Thompson, 
67th do., Benares; T.M. Travers, J.T. Shakespeare, 
E. J. Hughes, and P. A. 1*. Bouvene, 50th N.l., Di- 
napore ; J. Hunter, 40th do., do. 

The order of Maj.Gen. J. Tombs, dated 8th June, 
directing all reports of troops at station of Bareilly 
to be made to Lieut. Col. J. Eekford, confirmed. 

July 31.— Ens. II. R.Shawe, 1st Europ.Regt., at 
his own reouest, removed to 58th N.l. at Barrack- 
pore, and directed to join. 

Aug, 1.— Brigadier E. F. AVatprs, ( .n., to com- 
mand troops in Rohilcund and Kemaoon, but will 
continue in command of Sirhind division, returning 
his head-quarters at Ferozepore, untii Maj. Gen. 
Boyd shall resume his command. 

Brigadier T. H. Paul, appointed temporarily in 
orders of 29th July a brigadier of 2d class, posted 
to station of Ferozepore, but directed to repair to 
Bareilly, and to command troops In Rohilcund and 


Kemaoon, until arrival in that district of Brigadier 
Waters, c e. 

44f/i N.L Lieut. W. L. Hasell to bo adjutant, v. 
Anderson promoted. . 

The following Assist. Surgeons, now at general 
hospital, directed to do duty at stations specified: 
W. R. Gerrard, Akyab; G. T. C. Fogarty, Be^ 
nares ; C. A. Elderton, Allahabad. 

Aug. 3.— The order issued by Maj. Gen. Sir W. 
Cotton, o.c.n., <fcc., commanding British troops m 
Affghanistan, dated 30th .June last, directing Assist. 
Surg. J. C. Brown to afford medical aid to two 
companies of 27th N.L, a detachment of local 
horse, and sick of 2d N.L, confirmed. 

Aug. 4.— Maj. Gen. W. Nott’s order of 3th June 
last, directing all reports of garrison of Candahar 
to be made to Maj. J. O. Claikson, 42d N.I., con- 
firmed. 

The following removals and postings made 
Lieut. Cols. J. ('raigtc (on furl.), from 41st to 17th 
N.I.; D. Williamson, new prom., to 41st do.; 1. 
Blair (on staff' employ), from 28th to 15th do.; C. 
I). Wilkinson, new prom , to 28tli do. 

Capt II. Troup, 66th N.L, having returned to 
Cawnpore from leave of absence, re-appointrd nu- 
lor of brigade to troops at that station, from 23d 
July. 

Ens II. \V. L. Vneyd to do duty with 9th N.L at 
Bennies, and directed to join. 

Ens. J. R. Pughe to do duty with 4Mh N.l. at 
Dinapore, and directed to join on exphation of his 
present leave. 

Assist. Surgs W. S. Comberbai h, E. Campbell, 
and A. Beale, directed to proceed to Cawnpore, and 
to do duty under orders of superintending surgeon 
at that station. 

Aug. 5.— Lieut. 0. E. Burton, 40th, to act as 
interp. and qu. ouster to 28th N.l. 

Ens. E. Cook removed, at Ins own request, from 
2<!th to 41st N.I., as junior of his rank. 

Aug. 7.— Surg. M. Powell removed from 29th to 
59th N.l., and Surg. J. F. Steuart, m.d., from lat- 
ter to former corps. 

Surg. T Foriest removed fi om 25th to 40th N.I., 
and surg. A. Snnson, m.d., from latter to former 
corps. 

2d-Lieut.F. Pollock, corps of engineers, appointed 
to do duty with sappers and miners, and directed 
to join head-quarters of corps at Delhi. 

Aug. fl. — lst-Lieut. A. M. Sopping*, recently 
posted to 3d (oinp. 4th bat., to continue with 2d 
iomp. 5tli bat. artillery, until further orders ; date 
Cawnpore 27lh July. 

Kemaoon 7 /) ml Hat. Eng. R. A. Ramsay, 35th 
N L, and at present attar lied to llurmnah L.Inf., 
to l)e adj., v. Ens. II. lUmsay plaied at disposal of 
Lieut. Governor N.W. Provinces. 

Emmiimtwwi.— Lieut. John Clarke, 25th N.I., 
having been pronounced, by the examiner* of the 
College of Fort William, qualified to discharge the 
duties of interpreter to a native corps, is exempted 
from further examination. 

Lieut. A. G. Reid, 47th, and Ens. R.M. Loveday, 
15th N.L, having been pronounced by the exami- 
ner* of the College of Fort William, qualified to 
discharge the duties of an interpreter in a native 
corps, are exempted from further examination. 

Returned to duty, from Euuipe .— July 8. Capt. 
A. It. J. Swinton, 32il N.I.; Capt. J. T. Boileau, 
corps of engineers.— 15. Lieut G. D. Elliott, 33d 
N.L— 22. Lieut. W. B. Holmes, 12th N.I.-29. 2d- 
Lieut. F. Pollock, engineers.— Aug. 5. Capt. J. R. 
Revell, artillery. 


FUJI LOUGHS, &C. 

To Europe .— July 11. Ens. E, Phillpotts, 41st 
N.I., for health.— 22. Cornet Robert Christie, 5th 
L.C., for health.— 29. Veterinary burg. F. Rogers, 
Hurrianah esUb., on private affairs (bm Bombay). 
— Aug, 5. Lieut. Col. II. L. White, 56th N.I.> lor 
health. 

To Vitit Pitsidenoy (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— July 9. Brev. Capt. G. P. 
Ricketts, 1st L.C., from 15th Oct, to lfitn March 
1841, on private affairs.— 11. LieuLW. V. Mltfbrd, 
9th L.C., from 6th Oct, to 6th April 1841.— 11 
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Lieut. J. W. Bennett, 1st Europ. Regt., from 1st 
Oct. to 1st Feb. 1841.— 17. Major J. Hufeh, 2Cth 
N.I , from 1st Aug. to 1st Feb. 1841, on private 
affairs (after visiting hills North of Deyrah).— 18. 
Lieut. 1C. Harvey, loth L.O., from With Out. to 
15th Match 184L— C«pt. M. \V. (Ill more, 3fft h 
N.L, front 15th Get. to 13th April 1841.— J.). ('apt. 
VY. Buttunshaw, 7th N.I., from 15th Oct. to 15th 
Feb. 1841.— Lieut. W. P. Bobbin., 1. 5th N.L.fiom 
25th Sept, to 25th Jan. 1841.— Lieut Col. W. B. 
Salmon, 72d N 1., from 15th Nov. to 1st March 
1841.— 24. Lieut. C. M. Gascoyne, 5th I..(\, fiorn 
25th Oct. to 25th Fcl). 1841 —Aug. 1. ‘snrg.YV.Duff, 
54th N.L, from 15th Nov, to 15th \prii 1841 —5. 
Brev. MaJ. John Halles, 4th N.L, for lm* months, 
on private affairs, fiom 1st Nov.— Lieut. J. R. 
Western, engineers, for six months, on private af- 
fairs, from 1st Sept. 1840 -- Lieut. 1.. llill, engi- 
neer, from 1st Oct, to 1st April, on ditto. 

To visit ditto. — July 14. Unposted !■ ns. J It. 
Pughe, from Gth Aug. to fftli Sept., to remain, on 
private affairs.— 18. Lieut. J. B. Lock, 5th N.L, 
Ironi 20th Sept to 20th June HPl, on puvatc af- 
fairs.— 22. Lieut. E. F. Smith, 2jd N I , from 1.1 
Aug. to I5tli Jan. lull, on ditto. -Ens. K. Cook, 
2 »>ih N.L, from 1st \ug. to .list Git , on ditto.— 
24 Riev. Map II. Delati.s-c, hois'* artillerv, liom 
1st Nov. to 1st March 1841, on private allies — 
Lieut. G. W. Bishop, 7ht N.I . limn 24th June 
to 24th ‘•'opt., on puvatc alf.'iis.— go. Sing. G 
Tufiilmll, 28th N.I , from 0th \ug to nth on , 
nil mcd. cert.— ’5. Lieut R, Robertson, jiituoi 
assist to eommis, loner at Ilnsxtnigalnd, prepata- 
tory to apply lor furl — Aug 5. Ens. J. Milford, 
1st Europ. Regt.,liom 1st Vug. to 15th sept.,pie- 
p.natory to applying lor lurl. to Einope. 

To M<i<U us . — July 22. Lieut. Itoboit Napier, 
count of engineer*!, for three months, on private 
affairs. 

To Moulmcm .— July 22. 1st Lieut John Traill, 

( ligmc 1 1 s, for four months, on mcd. ici t. 

To New South Walee — July 8 ('apt E l\ Milner, 
.Wth N.I , fur eighteen months, on mod »eit —15 
Brev. Ca[>t. C. J. F. Burnett. 2d Europ. Regt., lor 
two years, on med. ecu. 

Tv Cape and . Lntndia.— \up, 5 I lent. Col, P. 
Piesgrave, until N I , for two yeais, on med.retf. 

To Auiti atui . — J illy 8. Lieut. II. Hem liman, 5/th 
N.L, for two years, on med cert. 

To ( up rind N S Wales - \ug. 5. James 

Hutchinson, sec. to Military Board, Nt., for two 
years, on mcd. cert. 

To Mauritius, Cape, and N S Wales —July 15. 
Assist. Suig. R. B. Cumberland, attached to civil 
ration ot Pooree, lor eighteen months, on mcd. 
rert. 


To remain at CabooL— June 9. Ens. W. Q. Png- 
son, 43d N.L, from ]5tlv May to Iftth Ang., on 
mcd. cert. 

To visit Liuknou'.— June 9. Ens. G. Caulfield, 
4fith N.L, ftom IGth July to lfith Oct., on private 
aflahs. 

To visit Catvnpons.— July 15. Lieut. C.C. Robert- 
son, llth N.L, from 1st July to 15th Nov., on 
med. cert, (cancels former leave).— Aug. 4. Kn*. F. 
G. Crossman. 45th N.L, from 1st \ug. to 1st Oct., 
on pi iv ate affairs. 

Tv visit Almorah.— July 22. Ens. and AdJ. H. 
Ramsay, Kcmaoon Local Bat., from 1st June to 
.list July, on private aflftnrs. 

To Sttiif(in.— Aug. 1. Capt. II. N. Pepjier, artd- 
lciy, from 15th July to 3l»t Get., to remain, on 
mud. cert. 

To visit Apa.— \ug. 7* Cornet A. P. (’. Elliot, 
4th L C , from loth Juno to .'loth Nov., on private 
affairs, and to enable him to join. 

To remain in fhtt lit start. ~\ tig. 1. (’apt. A.M. 

L M.ulean. (ijtli N I., from 2«lh June to 28th 
April 1841, and to enable him to rejoin his regt 
Obtained Leave »j Athene,',— Vug. 4. Major L. 
Bud, foi tlinc months, In extension, 011 private 
affans. lime ‘81. .VsMSt.vurg. R W. Faithful, uvd 
station of Fiittehpodi, for seven months, on mcd. 
« ert. — Jii!> 2(1 Lieut. W. ILllsted, supcrmtcildcnt 
uf Nur.'.ei div 1.1011, Mysore, for two mouths, on 
med u'it —I lent. J. 'Minim, 2 Id Roinbay N.L, 
I, it, 111 ilwige of pres* nfs to Malta R ijah Kuiruck 
Sing, lroin 1st M ly to ‘tilth Nov , 00 mod. cert. 

HER MAJESTVS FORCES IN 
TIIE EAST. 

./u/f/23 — Bicv.Maj. Byrne, ‘list Foot, to officiate 
ns nmrti r master general of H.M. hiriwin India, 
during absence of W<i|. Gen. Climthlll, e.n, or 
until fui t her outers, retaining it same time hn 
appointment m Adjutant Gem tal\ department, 
j„l„ jij . l he following promotions made until 
Her Majesty’s pleasure shall he known 
"hr Foot. Lieut. M. J. King to he eapl, without 
pim huso, v L’Estr.ii'ge dee.; I5tli July 184(1,— 
Fns. J. P. 'stuart to Ik; lieut., v. King , 15th do. 

<; >d Foot Lieut. S.W. (.raves to he < apt. without 
miirluse. v Maidonell dee.; l'Mh June 1840.— 
Ens. L R. Tykr to l>e lieut., v. Grave*! lllth do. 

juhr ? » (’apt A W. Macay, 21st Fusiliers, to 

take brevet loi.il r ink of ( aptaiii in East Indies 
onlv, from 24lh Inly 1817. 

The following promotion and appoint- 
ment made until Her Majesty's pleasure shall bo 


To visit Rioi/nxuP.— July 14 Unpo-ted Fan. C. 
W Russell, fmm Htli Aug. to Mil Nov., on puvatc 
allans 

To vitit Kintinapurh.^- Aug, 3. Fns. S. II. Sferr, 
Afith N.L, trom Kith Aug. to 1st Nov , on private 
affairs. 

To Hills north of Dei/rah .— July 24. I lent, and 
Adj. G. P. Thomas, tilth N.T , from 13th June to 

l. tth Nov , on med. tert.— Aug. 1. Mirg A.him.mi, 

m. D , from 1st Get. to 1st April 1841, also to pre- 
sidency, preparatory to applying lor furlough to 
Europe. 

To Hareilh/. — JuTv 28. Lieut. F. Tombs, 10th 
N.I, from list July to doth hi pL, m extension, 
to remain, on private affairs. 

To proceed on the July 28. Lieut, and 

Adj O. W. G. Bristow, 71st N.I , from 4th July 
to 4th Oct., on med. cert. 

To visit M uieoai te. — July 0. Lieut, and \dj.\V. 
Cookson, ffth L.C., from 1st Aug. to 15th Nov , 
on private affairs.— 11, Surg .1 Dairy rnple, ffth 
L (’ , from 1st Vug , on ditto.— Lieut. II. Ward, 
33d N.L, from 2d June to 1st Nov., on med. cert. 
— (''apt, C. Campbell, 33d N.L, from 25th June to 
25th Aug., on private affairs —28 Brev Capt. H. 
AT. Miles, 5th N.I., from 28th July to Jlst Dec., 
to reniHin, on med. cert., and to proceed to presi- 
dency', preparatory to applying for furl, to Europe. 

To visit Simla. — Jti ly 0. Capt. F. tit. J. Sturt, 
Rffh N.I , from 15th July to Iftth Ort., on private 
affairh.-uU. Cornet and Adj. M. J.Tnmbull, 7th 
L.C.; from: 1st June to 30th Nov., on med. cert. 

To vtht Cuttai-k — July 2?. Unposted Ens. H. V. 
rtatTVofh, infantry, from lffth Aug. to Kith Oct., 
on private affairs. 
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nth Foot Assist. Surg. George Knox, from ,'ld 
. Dries, to be Mirgcon, v. Thompson appointed 
i) U4th Fnot , llth July 1840. 
f)W, hoot ‘■nog William Thompson, St n„ from 
th Foot, to be surgeon, v. Dix dec.; llth July 
840. 

7 ( (d. smith, 1 n , ad pitant general TI M. 

orees in India, who reported Ins arrival at Madras 
n llth Inly, having this day joined head-quarter* 
f his Fm . the Comm inder-ln-( hief In India, all 
•tiers, returns, and ripnrts, relating to 1LM. 
roups, are to he addressed hcrealier to that office. 

fori.ougiis, &(\ 

To England - July 11. Maj.Gi.il. Churdi.H, eft, 

11 m st ceil , f«»r twilve monihs, for heilth.--lfi. 

.lent N Wrixon, 21st F., for two y«ws on pri- 
to aftairs.-'surg. E. F.iklngton, 2I.t F., for 
Ml h --23. Lieut I). Halkett, 4th L. Drags., for 
l-'hteen months, for health.— Lieut. J. I otter, 
h F., f ir two years, for health. -211. As.i4t.hurg. 
). Men/iis, Kith F. for two year., for health. 

To Cali utta . — July 1<». MaJtT. 'skinner, 3Mt F., 
rom 1st Inly to 31st Dec. 1840, and eventually to 
;a, 011 med. icrt. 

Trt Hombfiu— July 1. Lieut, and Adj.G. D’Arcy, 
1th F , tor three montlui, from 15th July »» 
xtension, to remain.- Vug. 7- ,,.^1^ 

unie, 41st F., from 2d June to 2d Oct. 1810, to 
miain, on private affair*. 

To SluMic .- July p nrev. Major C O-NtH, 
Ith F., iff extension, from 5th July to 15th Not* 
J 4V, on med. cert. 

(a 10 
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To Stm/a^/wiy *B. liMit, F, 44th 

F., for thtep months, froth '2d July, on private 

affelrs. ‘ , 4 


SHIPPING. 

Art halt at Kedgeree . 

Jvly 13. Malabar, from Liverpool; Governor 
J)0 fieri)/, from Singapore and Penang ; Tenamara, 
from Bombay; William, from Singapore and Pe- 
nang.— 14. Ann Lockeiby, from London; Ann 
Jana, from Liverpool ; Warlock, from Liverpool ; 
Axethwtd, from Madras.— 15. Moira, from Lon- 
don and Madras; Bengal Packet, from London 
andl.’apes Lady Kennaway, from London; Wil- 
liam 'Lee, from Hull and Madeira ; William Shand, 
from Liverpool ; Stanislas, from Bourbon; Pa- 
triot King , trom Liverpool.— Hi. Peat l, from Lon- 
don; Drumniore, from Sydney and Madras.— 17. 
Olivia, from (’ape; Elizabeth, from Moulmein 
and Rangoon.— 10 David Clatk, from Bombay; 
Hereford, from Liverpool ; Medway, from Sydney. 
—20. H.C.S. Amherst, from Akynb.— 21. Circassian, 
from Greenock, Llannelly, Aden, and Bombay. 
—22. Oriental, from London and Bombay; Shaw 
Allum, from Bombay and Madras; Adelaide, from 
New Zealand and Penang; Chat let Dumeignc, 
from Madras and Munsoorootta.-23. The r once, 
from Bourbon; Lai kins, from London and Ma- 
dras; Indian Queen, from Madras and Vizagapa- 
tain ; Hawke, from Moulmein.— 24. Cleopatia, 
from London and Madras.— 25. BiHen, from New- 
castle and Falmouth ; Triton, from Bordeaux, 
Bourbon, Pondicherry, and Madras.— 29. Flora 
McDonald, from Rangoon; Afrtque, from Bour- 
bon and Madras.— 31. Harlequin, from Singa- 
pore; Scopings, from Sydney and Singapore; 
Stiff ren, from Bourbon; Hat monte, from Bata- 
via.— A ug. 1. Acosta, from Sydney and Singa- 
pore; Potomac, from Boston; David Scott, from 
London. Cape, and Madras. — 4. William Turner, 
from Bombay, — 5, Quint en Latch, from Bombay ; 
Edward Robinson, from Mauritius.— (». Nine, tram 
Cape; Elizabeth Walker , from Bomlmy ; blown* 
vf Ueie, from Mauritius; Isabella Ihnmpmn, 
from Mauritms.-7. Le Ctd, from Bourbon.-d. 
Greenlaw, from London and Madeira; Asia, liom 
London ; Kestrel, from Cape and Mauritius ; Ino, 
from Aden and Madras; Catro, from Dundee 
and Bordeaux.— 0. Dido, from Singapore and I c- 
nang; Justma, from Bombay .-10. Abel Gwwr, 
from London and Bombay ; Solaria, trom ditto 
ditto. — 11. Biitannia, from Sydney and Madras, 
Miranda, put back damaged (expected to be con- 
demned).— 12. Regina, from Mauritius and o- 
lombo.— 13. Wood mo nst et tie, from Mauritius, 
Akhbar, from Manilla; Maui >. ten, from Bourbon. 

Sailed from Sau got'. 

JulyA. Vaneattareddy, for Madias.— 1 "t. Indian, 
for Mauritius; Recovery, tor Bombay; c,,unt ™'' 
„ fMinto; Advocate, for London; Meilin, for 
Greenock; G eotgeand Mary, for London. 16. 
Bengal, for London; Golconda, for ^Madras and 
China.— 17. Sultana, for Bombay; Stratford, for 
Mauritius; Victoi w, for Penang an / r ^"^ r r e -i 
Clown, for Singapore.— 20. Ranger, Jot Singapore, 
Sophia, for Madras.— 21. Blake, for Jav £P™ 1 > 
Mary Hartley, for Port I.ouls, Thetis, tor Ma- 
dras? Patriot, for Penang ; T, ml. 

S3. Amitie, for Bourbon; Colonist, far London, 
Algerine, for Singapore,— 24. Alcmndet Johnstone, 
forBnstol ; North Briton, for Lonrion(Mnce put 
back leaky); Prince George, for Penang 
gapore ; Symmeti y, for Mauritius -27. Horn, 

for Hobart Town; Hoop, for Batavia; Alfred, 
for pemerara; Sir Archibald Campbell, *T[* 
neV \Santon, for Liverpool ; Moulmein, for Sin- 
gapore.— 20. Eudora, for Hobart Town; 

Lily, for Moulmein; Margaret, for Rangoon. 
29. Bahamian, for Liverpool ; JohnBagshaw, for 
Mauritius; Gipsy,*!™ China.— 30. Christophe, 
Rdto&on, for Mauritius.— A”" 1 Unshenw. for 


Rdtimn, for Maurillus.-Ano. 4. Cherny, for 
Singapore and China; Fane for ‘ 

bbre and China.- 5. Mary Ann Webb, for Liver- 
pool; Singapore Packet, for Singapore and Chfna 
Lti. Tenaiserim, for Slngapore.-9. Zoe.for Mau- 
ritius; Tamerlane, for London \ Mary Somervi e 
tit Loddoii.—lO. kart Grey, for London ; Cecilia, 
for Mpulmein and Rangoon. -11. TfijgMhJo t U- 
verpOOB Minefva, for Newcastle l Harlequin, for 
Slngrpwc.— 12. Helm, tat Cape; Indut, tor Li- 
verpool; Stanislus, for Bourbon. 


Departure from Kedgeree, 

Acg. 13. James Turcan , for London. 

Depart u i et from Calcutta, 

July 15. Ailerton, for Mauritius.— 20. Adam 
Lodge, for Liverpool.— A ug. 4. Mona, for Maun- 
tius.— 5. Henry Fourth, for Bourbon j Governor 
Doherty, for China.— 6. Seymour, for Mauritius ; 
June, for Singapore and China — 8. Robert Hen- 
derson, for Liverpool; Lady Mary, for Cork.— 0. 
Nautilus, for Sydney ; Hawke, for Moulmein.— 
11. Robarts, for Cape ami London; Olivia, for 
Cape. 

Arrivals of Passengers. 

Per David Clark, from Bombay: Dr. J.Bumes, 
k.h., garrison surgeon; Edward Campbell, Esq., 
assistant surgeon; Ensigns J. C. Scott and G. G. 
Stapylton, H.M. 13th L.I. 

p cr William , from Singapore : Capt.W. Wallace! 
Messrs. Williams, Barttlett, and Goristisa. 

Per Medway, from Sydney; Mrs. G. Griffins; 
Capt. Briton, late of the WiU Watch . 

Per Chut la Darner gut, from Madras, &c. : The 
Rev. Mr. Dundavis, Catholic clergyman; Mrs. 
Crawford. 

Per Larkins, from (’ape: Mr. Payne, C'.S. 

Per Indian Queen, from Vizagapatam: Lieut* 
Loughnan, 50tn N.l. 

Per Hawke, from Moulmein . Col. Logan, G3d 
regt.; Capt. Swyny. 

Per Potomac, from Boston : G. B. Dixwell and 
E. Davis, Esqrs., merchants. 

Per David Scott, from Cape Col. Smith, c n., 
adj. gen. H.M. forces ; Mrs. smith ; Mr.W Smith ; 
Miss Park.-From Madras: the Rev. S. Nicholas, 
missionary. 

Per Kdwutd Robinson, from Mauritius: Mrs 
Parsons; Mr McKenzie. 

Per Nine, from Capo: J. Robertson, Esq.; H. 
Robertson, Lsq. ; F. Watson, Esq.; J. Cook, Esq. 

Per Kestrel, from Cape: Mrs. Carnegie and 
child; Lieut. Carnegie, 16th N.L; Mr. Wingate. 

F, rights to London ( Aug. 10).— Saltpetre. £Ct. 
per ton ; Sugar, ,(X U»«. to £<;. 15s. ; nice, «C»j. L»s. 
to £7 ; Cuteh, £*«. lus to £<>. 15s. ; Hides, £o. to 
£5. 5s. : Oil Seeds, £7- to £7- 3s ; Shell Lac and 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 
minis. 

Jane 26. At Lattdour, the lady of Capt. Prior, 
^29. ^A t Lood lanafe , the lady of Lieut. J. Hunter, 
Mackm- 

Benares, the lady of 
James B. Clapperton, Esq., surgeon Cth L.C., of 

8 7. At Berhampore, the lady of Capt. G. Ellis, 

“ -'S A«ra,^hfw, of Lieut. Edmond., H.M. 

“^■atnC the My of Benjamin South. 

At Dinaliore, Mrs. R. Whiter, of twins. 

)0. At Calcutta, the lady of G. W. Johnson, Esq., 

° f l‘ Tt’ Calcutta, the lady of R-Wall, Esq., branch 

* *12.* At Kurnaul, the wife of Mr. T, Clinton, of# 

da K Calcutta, Mm. W.Wood, of a iwi. 

— At Ghateepere, the lady of Charles Rallies* 

Esq., C.S.,ofason. 

14. Mrs. Charles Jadowln, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. R.JLackersteen, 

Usn.. hf k aotla ‘ 1 


r „. f,, ^^D6tt,°thelSy 8 ^^.7d»)n 

artillery, of a son. 
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— At Lucknow, tie lady of diaries Campagnnc, 
Esq., of a son, 

— Mrs. AnnaO, M.Shlrcore, of a son. 

— At Juanpore, the lady of Lieut. II E. Pear- 
son, 18th regt., of a son. 

It*. At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. Col. Eckford, 
of a daughter, still-born. 

17. At Mussoorie, the wife of Capt. N. Jones, 
deputy paymaster, Rajpootana, of a son. 

— Mrs. Donald Mercado, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J, A. P. Murray, of a daugh- 
ter, still born. 

111. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. T. Nelson, II.C. 
Marine, of a son. 

— At Bareilly, the lady of E. II. C. Monckton, 
Esq , civil service, of a son. 

— At Tcwarrah, Tirhoot, Ihc lady of L.A.(\ oke, 
Esq., of a son. 

lft. At Patna, the lady of T. C. Trotter, Esq., 

C. S., of a son. 

— At Futteglmr, Mrs. E. Frith, of n son. 

— At Muttra, Mrs. F. Palmer, of a son. 

2(1. AtPurneah, the lady of George Palmer, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— • At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Pryce, of a son. 

22. Mrs. James W. Foggo, of a son. 

23. At Mirzapore, Mrs. J. Walker, of a son. 

it> Mrs. J. Vandenberg, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Hypher, of .1 daughter. 

2f». At Allipore, the lady of the Rev. T. Atkins, 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs N Smith, of a son. 

27. At Calcutta, the lady of W. D. Shaw, Esq., 
of 11 daughter. 

2'l. At hylhet, the lady of Lieut. A. MacDouga'l, 
73d N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Dovcton, of a 
daughter. 

— AtKurnaul, the lady of J.ieut.andBrev.Capt. 
houter, 1I.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

30. At Landom, the l..»Iy of Capt ProbyCautly, 
artillery, of a son. 

— Mrs A. Pereira, of a daughter. 

31. \t Patna, the lady of G. F. Houlton, Esq., 
civil seivue, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Janies Lemondme, of a daughter. 

A tty. 1. At Nowluttec, Chand|»orc Factoiy, Jcs- 
sore, the lady of E. E. Duhus, Esq„ junior, of a son. 

— At Jaunpore, Mrs. Thomas Threipland, ot a 
daughter. 

— Mr.s II. 11. Gardener, of a daughter. 

— At Uerliainpore, the lady of Lieut. E. W. R3- 
venscroft, of a son and heir. 

— At Entally, I’uddopookcr, the wife of Mr. S. 
J. Gore, of a daughter. 

2. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. .Speedy, of the 
Buffs, of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of G.II.Eagan, Esq., 
engineers, of a daughter. 

3. At Cawnpore, the lady of Craufurd Crossrnan, 
Esq., 7th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Robert Wood, of a son. 

— \t Howrah, the wife of Mr. Thomas Beeves, 
ship builder, of a son. 

4. At Nundunpoor Factory, K ishnaghur, the 
wife of II. A. Poulston, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. P. Palmer, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At the General Hospital, the wife of Mr. W. 

D. Berkeley, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Chardon, of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Masters, Esq., of 
La Martimere, of a daughter. 

,;6. At Calcutta, Mrs C. Brownfield, of a son. 

7. At Royd street, Chowringhec, the lady of 
Capt. R. F. Macvitie, Of a son. 

— At Ballygunge, the lady of HughColquhoun, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At sea, the lady of Lieut. Carnegie, 13th N.I., 
of a daughter. 

8. In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Postlc- 
waite, II. M. 26th Cameromans, of a son. 

— At Agra, Mrs. F. Bartholemy, of a daughter. 

11. AtChowringhee Road, the lady of A. bawers, 

Esq., of a daughter, still-born. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Rushton, of a son. 

Lately. At sea, on board the Moira, the lady of 
CapuW.fi. Holmes, 12th N.I., of a son. 

... .MfAJUAOES. 

Jan. 24._At Cawnpotc, Capt. J. D. Kennedy* 
sub- assist, commissary general, to Jaw Madeiina, 
m ttolataCapU^ burner, 


Jung 23, At Ana, Mr. Thomas Bailey, assistant 
Agra Bank, to Mrs. Mary Harris, < 

July 8. At Calcutta, J. B. Court. Esq., to Har- 
riet Louis*, youngest daughter of tlielate Mr. An- 

drd Arson. 

ft. At Sylhct, Mr. George Adio to Miss Jane Ed- 
dington. 

11. At Cawnpore, Henry Archer, Esq., ofj.uck- 

now, to Elizabeth Matilda, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Gee, Esq , of Cawnpore. > i 

13. At Lucknow, Lieut. Bames, H.M. 3d Drags., 
to Mary Anna, second daughter of Capt. .Sinclair, 
A.D.C. to 11 M. the King of Oude. 

18. At Calcutta. Lieut. R. B. Smith, engineers, 
to Sarah Alvei., only daughter of 11. O. Penning, 
ton. Esq. 

20. \t Simla, F. E. Voyle, Esq., mterp. and qtf. 
master 3ftlh N.l , to Anne, second daughter of Maj.. 
Gen. M. Royd, commanding Sirlund division. 

21. At Ki.shnagluir, Charles Wagentreiber, Esq., 
to Eliza, third daughter of the Rev. E. M. Clarke, 
Lifford, county Donegal, Ireland. 

— At Calcutta, L. Dacosta, Esq., translator to 
the II011. the K.I.Comp.tny, to Must’. Meyer, 
third daughter of G. Meyer, Esq., late a principal 
sudder aineen. 

23. \t Futtehghur, Lieut. II. A. Reid, 71st N.L, 
to Rose Marin, youngest daughter of S. Birch, Esq. 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. C. A. Pereira to Miss K. Mi- 
landa, veiond daughter of Mr. Miranda, of Cut- 
tack. 

27. At Dacca, C. s. llornby, Esq., to Catherine, 
only daughter of N. D. Elms, Esq. 

28. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Cowley to Constan- 
ts, third daughter of John Andrews, Esq., ofRus- 
sapaglah. 

30. At llnzarecbaugh, W. N. B. Ross, Esq,, Ben- 
gal medical serviic, to Eliza 4nne, eldest daughter 
of the late Philip Frushard, Esq., county Durham. 

— At Calcutta, 1). Maclcod, Esq., to Mias Caro- 
line Tilghiti.ui Coopei. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Rohcit Arrowsmith, H.C< 
Bengal Marine, to Mrs. Amelia Shi ills. 

Auft.ft. AtSeerole. Benares, Lieut, G. Ramsay, 
23th N.L, A.D.C, to Maj, Gen. Cock, to Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. I). Y, dliamaon. 

7. At Cahutta, B. II. Cooper, Esq., civil service, 
eldest son of Bransby Cooper, Esq., of fcpung Gar- 
dens, London, to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
T. B. Swlnhoc, Esq., solicitor to the E.I. Company. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. William Henry Malum to 
Mrs, Dorothea llyppohte. 

Lately. At Calcutta, T. Murray, Esq,, M.D., 
Bengal medical establishment, to Patricia Grieve, 
second daughter of the late P, Thompson, Esq., 
Royal Artillery. 


DFATI1S. 

* June 21. At sea, on board the llmletjutn, Mr. L, 
F. Bourkcy, late of Calcutta. 

°fl. At Nusseerahad, Matilda Darby, second 
daughter of Maj. A. Spans, 74th N. I., aged 2 years. 

30. At Mussoorie, Lieut. Col. Thomas Dundas, 
of the 17th regt. N.L 

July 3. At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Baillie, of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, aged 47. 

(,. At Jumulpoor, Lieut, and Brev. CapL C. U. 
Tripp, adjutant 36th N.L 

— AtChupra, Mr. John Hosmcr. 

U- At Agra, Mr. Charles Stout, of the Ordnance 
Department, aged 47. 

ft. At Dum-Dum, Win. Sherrilf, Esq., assistant 
surgeon, in medical charge of the 1st troop 3d brl- 
gacle horse artillery, aged 30. 

10. At Entally, Mrs. Sophia Mills, aged 211. 

— At Koojah, of fever, Emily, wife of Lieut. F. 
Collycr, 5th L.C., aged 23. 

U. At Calcutta, Elizabeth Clelfe, wife of Mr. 
John Nisbltt, of the firm of Messrs. Nisbltt and 
Co., aged 2(». 

13. Mr. Edward F. Barker, aged 2ft. 

— Mr. Robert Cecil Chamberlayne, aged 23, 

— Mr. Henry Fitzgerald, aged 23. 

14. At the Taj, at Agra, Mr. Robert Cathcart, of 
the civil service. 

13. At Agarpara, the lady of the Rev. J. InOes, 
secretary to the Church M Jsslonary Society, aged 27- 

— At the General Hospital, Mary Ann, wife of 

Mr. James Lanigan. # 

— At Mahla, Baboo Buchan Saw, banker, at 

advanced age Of 89- r . t \ 

16 At Calcutta, Mr. Janus Peter?, wed 2ft. .. 
17. In Fort W illiam , Pamela JEJlza, wre of LlWL 
R. F. Fanshawe, lflth N.l. 
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18. At Ohyebasa, In Singbhoom, Andrew Hen- 
derson, Esq., of Londonderry, assistant surgeon 
H.C.S., aged 39. 

— At Simla, Major John Dunlop, 23d N.I. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Jackson, wife of the 
late Mr. J. Jackson, H.C.Marine, aged 39. 

20. At Calcutta, Anna, wife of the late Mr.Chus. 
Smith, an assistant in the Financial Department, 
aged 28. 

— Mrs. John Silvcrkeys, aged 30. 

21. At Allipore, Mrs. Charlotte Jadowin, mother 
of Mr. Charles Jadowin, aged 71. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Gomes, aged 40. 

24. At Calcutta, Charles Thomas Smith, Esq., 
of Chandernagore, aged 27, 

— At Simla, Lucy Martha, wife of Capt. R. 
Wyllie, major of brigade Mcywar Field Force. 

25. At Meerut, k liza DaKton, wife of Capt. H. 
D. Lacey, H.M. 3d Regt. or Ruffs. 

— At Calcutta, Louisa Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. G. Hcrrold, aged Hi. 

— At Kurnaul. David Boilcau, infant son of 
Brev. Capt. D. Shaw, 54th N.I. 

27. At Calcutta, Gracia, widow of the late Mr. 
F. X. Loboo, aged 82. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Cornelius Hoff, assis- 
tant Judicial and Revenue Department, Agia De- 
partment, aged 38. 

28. At Dmapore, Mrs. R. Winter, aged 20. 

29. At Calcutta, John Phipps, Esq ,aged 83. He 
was for many years a valuable servant of the Go- 
vernment, ns an uncovenanted assistant m the 
Bankshall, and distinguished himself by the pub- 
lication of several very important works upon In- 
dian Commerce and Ship-Building in India. 

31. At Calcutta, the Right Rev. Jem Louis 
Taberd, Bishop of Isauropolis, acting Vuar- Apos- 
tolic of Bengal, aged 49. His lordship was also 
Vicar-Apostolic of Cochin-China, whence he was 
obliged to fly a few years since, at the imminent 
risk of his life, by reason of the violent persecu- 
tion of the Christian religion there carried on by 
the Cocliin-t inncse monarch. Altogether lie had 
been about 20 year s in the East, dining which time 
he constantly displayed fervent missionary zeal, to 
winch ho united a vast store of theological know- 
ledge, as well as a perfect acquaintance with the 
Cochin-Chmcse tongue, as may be gathered fioin 
the voluminous Anamitiro- Uitin and Latm-Ana- 
Diitican Dictionary, which he published at the Sc- 
rampore Press about twoyeais ago. 

At Calcutta, Isabella, the lady of Lawrence 
De Souza, Esq., aged 42. 

Aug. 1. At Cali utta, Mr. Gcoige M. Wilson, as- 
sistant Bengal Salt Company, aged 25. 

3. At Calcutta, Capt. Alexander Gordon, super- 
intendent Kidderpore Dock Yard, aged 54. 

4. At Juanpore, Mary Ann, wile 01 Thomas 
Threipland, Esq., aged 29. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. Philip Dc 
Souza, aged 38. 

8. Michael Schlatter, Esq., aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Maria, daughter of the late Mi. 
Joseph DcMonte, clerk in the Police ofliee, aged 40. 

9. At Dum-Dum, of brain fever, Lieut, and Adj. 
W. S. Barlow, 1st Madras N.I , aged 18. 

— At Calcutta, Mr, B. Herd, aged 42. 

10. Mr. A. O. Perie, shipwright, aged 72. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr John Tipper, aged 40. 

— Mrs. Rebecca Gonsalves, aged 7o. 

12. Miss Harriet Featherstone, aged 32. 
lately. Capt. L’Estrange, of the 21st Fusiliers. 

He had proceeded down in the Bengal, on his way 
to England for the recovery of Ins health. 

— ■ At Meerut, Mr. C. Gill, boot and shoe maker, 
aged 45. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, Xtc. 

DRESS OF OFFICERS, &C. 

Head • Quarters , Bangalore , July 12, 
1B44). — In consequence of representa- 
tions from the lieutenant colonel and offi- 
cer in temporary command of the a 1st 
regt. L.I. that it will be gratifying to 
both European and native officers to be 
allowed to retain the pouch- belts as 
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marks of regimental distinction, the Offi. 
cer Commanding the Army in Chief is 
pleased, in consideration of what has 
been urged, in a respectful and oflicer- 
likc manner, to accede to a feeling ol 
esprit de corps, and cancel G. O. C.C. 1st 
May 1810, directing their discontinuance 

ATXOWANCFS TO FIELT) OFFICERS 

comma vniNi: mvisioNs of artii.ifry. 
Fwt St.Groiye, July 2t, 1 840 — The 
Itiglit lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased? under instructions from the Go- 
vernment of India, to cancel para. 20 of 
G O.G. 3d Dec. 1821 puia 3 of G. 0. G. 
1st July 1820, together with G. O.G 
No. 150 of 1838, and in lieu thereof to 
establish the following rules in accoi dance 
with those obtaining in Ifengal. 

1st. \n allowance of Its 300 per men- 
sem is sanctioned to field officers com- 
manding divisions of artillery in the field. 

2d. When the command of a division 
of aitillery is united with that of a batta- 
lion or brigade, the superior command 
allowance of Us 400 is only to hi* drawn 
- the infciior allowance of 11s. 300 for 
command of divisions being intended 
only for officers not entitled to the supe- 
1 ior. 

MW COMMANDFK-IN-Cim F. 

Fort St. Gem ye, July 30, 1840. — '/’he 
lion, the Court of Directors having ap- 
pointed his Exe. Lieut Gen. Sii Samuel 
Fold Whittingham, K C IJ. and K.C. II , 
to be commander-in-chief of all the forces 
serving under the presidency of Fort St 
George, and one of the councillors there- 
of, his Exc Sir S. F. Whittingham will 
enter upon his duties fiom tjie date of his 
amval at Madras and all officers and 
soldiers on the establishment of Foit St 
George will thereaftei obey Lieut Gen 
Sir S. F. Whittingham as commandcr-in- 
chief ; mid all returns will be made to his 
excellency accordingly. 

Aug. 1. — The Right II 011 . the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased, at the recom- 
mendation of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-Chief, to make the following appoint- 
ments : — 

Lieut. Ferdinand Whittingham, II.M. 67th regt., 
to be military secretary to His Exc. the Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief. 

Lieut. Henry Bates, H.M. 82d regt., and Lieut. 
Thomas Dundas, H.M. 79th regt., to be aides-de- 
tamp to His Exc. the Commander-In-Chief. 

Head- Qurrters, Choultry Plain , Aug. 3, 
1840. —Lieut. Gen. Sir Samuel F. Whit- 
tingham, K.C.B. and K.G.H., having 
assumed the command of the army ot 
Madras, all reports are in future to he 
made to him. 

2. The orders issued by the late Com- 
mander-in- Chief Sir Jasper Nicolls, and 
by the Acting Coinmahder-in- Chief Sir 
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Hugh Gough, are to be considered in 
full force, and to be obeyed accordingly. 

3. In returning to India to assume the 
command of the Madras army, Sir Sam- 
uel Whittingham feels much giatified at 
having this opportunity of expressing his 
high sense of the distinguished honour 
which has been conferred upon him. 

4. From the peiiod of the brilliant 
wars of the Carnatic, when many a haid- 
fought field, during a contest of fifteen 
years, laid the foundation of the British 
empire in the East, up to the present day, 
the career of the Madras army lias been 
one continued suite of well-earned glory 
and success. 

5. In order that its future campaigns 
may be as glorious us those alieady ic- 
coided in the page of history, the Lieut. 
General confidently Busts tint allianks 
ol the Madias army, will zealously co- 
operate with him in maintaining that state 
of discipline and efficiency which has 
hitherto distinguished it, and upon which 
success must always depend 

Tllii LA’IK ACTING COMMANDFR IN-dltll. 

Head Quarter .s, Bangalore , Aug. 3, 
1840 — His Exc. Lieut. -Gen. Sir Sam- 
uel Whittingham, K C. B. and K.C II. 
having arrived at Madras, Mnjoi-Gcn 
Sir Hugh Gough is called on to hand 
over the command ol the Madias anny, to 
that distinguished officer. 

In taking loa\c of this army as it- tem- 
porary commander, the Major Gcncial feel- 
proud and happy at being enabled to say, 
that thcwaini anticipations which he en- 
tertained on assuming the command, have 
been fully re.dized, and that the experi- 
ence he has had ot its discipline and con- 
duct, during his connexion with the Ma- 
dras army as commander of the toice-, has 
greatly enhanced >ts worth m his estima- 
tion. 

To the general staff of the army, as 
well us to the officers in the command ot 
divisions and lorecs, Major- Gen. Sir 
Hugh Gough begs to offer his best thanks 
for the zealous support he bus received 
from them. 

TRAVELLING ALLOW AM E JO OKl'ICFRS. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 7, 1810. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor m Council is 
pleased to resolve, that so much of the 
G. O. of the ICtli Oct. 1838, authorizing 
payment of the regulated travelling allow- 
ance, according to distance, to an officer, 
who, by travelling expeditiously arrivesat 
his destination in a shorter period than 
the time prescribed by regulation, to be 
considered applicable to all ranks ol the 
army, when not marching with detach- 
ments of troops. 

It is distinctly to be undcistood, that 
m future officers and others who are jn 
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receipt of full batta from the locality of 
their regiments, or from full batta forming 
a part of their sta ff or other allowances, 
shall not be in any case entitled in addi- 
tion to travelling allowance. 

WITHDRAWAL OF THE MARK AS STAFF FROM 

Tilt SOUTHERN MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 1 4, 1840.- -In con- 
tinuation of G. (). G. under date the 7th 
ultimo, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that the under- 
mentioned staff officers belonging to this 
establishment, at present employed in 
the Southern Malmitta Country, shall be 
disposed of as herein described, when re- 
lie\cd by the Bombay staff. 

The assistant commissary general, and 
two sub-n— istants commissary general, 
sming in the .Southern Mahratfa Coun- 
tiy, will he withdiawn ; and the junior 
deputy assistant commissary general, and 
two junior siib-axsi-tants commissary ge- 
iieial in the department, will he retained 
as -iipeirmmeraries m their respective 
ranks until absorbed. 

The services of Lieut. R. A. Biuere, 
ot the 33d legt. N. L, acting sub.-ussist. 
com. gcncial, will he replaced at the dis- 
posal ot His Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief. 

The services ot Lieut. C. Gordon, 13th 
icgt. N I deputy assist qu master ge- 
neial. will also he leplaccd at the disposal 
ol His Exc the Commander-In-Chief. 

The services of Staff Surg. J. W. Sher- 
man will be icplaeed at the disposal of 
Ills Lxc. the Commauder-iu-Chiel. 

Deputy Commi -sal y ot Ordnance Lieut. 

J. Denton will pincecd to Bellary, and 
as-unie ehaigeol the Arsenal at that sta- 
tion 

The following ariangement is ordered 
in the Ordnance Depaifment: — 

Acting Deputy Commissary of Ord- 
nance Lieut .1. O’Biicn will revert to 
the rank ot assistant comrnis-aiy, and will 
proceed to Madras and assume chmge ot 
the Camp Equipage Depot, when re- 
lieved. 

Acting Assis. Com. of Ordnance Lieut. 
W. Biookes will revert to the rank of 
deputy assistant commissary, and will 
proceed to Vizagapatarw and assume 
charge ot the Arsenal at that station, when 
relieved 

Deputy Assist. Com. ol Ordnance W. 
Doyle will rejoin the Arsenal at Nngpore, 
when relieved. 

Acting Deputy Assist. Com. of Ord- 
nance James Scott will revert to the 
rank of conductor. 

movi M r . nts or cours 

The following movements have been 
ordered; dates 1st July and 14th Aug. 
1840 : — 


Register.— 



m 


Madras. 


Way. 


Head Quarters Sappers and Miners, 
from Bangalore to Neflgberry Hills. 

33d N. I., from Madras to Moulmein, 
to relieve H. M. 62d. regt. ordered to 
Calcutta. 

39th N. I., from Bellary to Madras. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

JulyG. The Hon W. H. Tracy to be assistant 
judge and joint criminal judge of Cochin. 

9. T. J. Knox, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Rajahmundry. 

7* A. Hamilton, Esq., permitted to proceed to 
Ncilgherries, for purpose of prosecuting his stu- 
dies under superintendence of principal collector of 
Malabar. 

J7- G. N. Taylor, Esq., admitted a writer on 
this establishment, from this date. 

21. 0. D. Drury, Esq., principal collector and 
magistrate ol Coimbatore, reported his return to 
presidency from (Jape of Good Hope. 

24. Lieut. C. Burton, 42d N.I., and Lieut. A. 
Robertson, 48th do., to be deputies to superinten- 
dent of Government Roads. 

fifi. F. Copleston, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to piinnpal lolleclor and magistrate of Counha- 
tore. during absence of Mr. Darnell oil sick eeit., or 
until further orders. 

28. W. R. Taylor, Esq., 2d judge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for Southern Divi- 
sion, resumed lus duties on 2Jd July. 

C. R. Baynes, Esq , assistant nidge and joint cri- 
minal judge of Chinglcput, received charge of Aux- 
iliary Court at Cuddalorc, on 22d July, from C. T. 
Kaye, Esq. 

Aug. 1. D. Ross, Esq., ha \ mg reported his arri- 
val on 1st Aug., directed to assume charge of ollice 
of assay-master at this presidency. 

il. R. S. Garratt and H, Newill, Esqrs., admitted 
writers on this establishment fiom 1st Aug. 

4. A. M. Owen, Esq,, to be head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate ot Madura, on 
embarkation of Mr Irvine lor Europe. 

14. James Fraser, Esq., admitted a writer on llii 
establishment from 18th Aug. 


The undermentioned civil servants attained rank 
on dates specified:— Messrs. William Elliott, J. If. 
Cochrane, and 11. H. Williamson, senior merchants, 
22d July 1840.— Mr.W.H.Baylcy, junior merchant, 
Kith July 1840; Messrs. R. 8. Sewell, A. llall, W. 
E. Jellicoe, A. Purvis, C. J. Mmbrick, and R. AV. 
Chatfield, junior inci chants, 18th July 1840. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fart St. George, June 12, 1840.— Cadets of Infan- 
try C. G. Bolton, J. O. Buttler, C. D. Grant, It. J 
Blunt, AV. R. Aikman, Arnold Ward, O. L. Bur- 
nand, F. W. Pmkney, and Edward Tomes, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. C. D. Currie, m.d., and A. H. Howe, 
m.d., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons, and di- 
rected to do duty under surgeon of General Hospi- 
tal at presidency. 

June 16.— Cadets of Infantry Walter Newton, 
Frederick Vigne, G. K, Holston, F. H. Thompson, 
and George Baldoik, admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

June ID — Cadets of Cavalry C. H. Middleton, 
andO. Pclly, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
cornets. 

Cadets of Infantry Francis Mardall, G.C. Pybus, 
J. J. Jenkins, Frederick Harris, J. R. Campbell, 
J. F. Croadsdill, William Touch, Edward Davie, 
and Edward AVorslcy, admitted on estab., and prom, 
to ensigns. 

The undermentioned gentlemen admitted on 
estab. as assist, surgeons, ami directed to do duty 
as specified G. G. Holmes, and J. B. Steel, 2d 
M. Enron. Regt.; Ambrose Black lock, W. R. Gm- 
gell, and (J. ('. Courtney, 2d bat. artillery, St. 
Thomas’s Mount; William T.loyd, m.d., J.L. Ran- 
king, C. J. Martyr, Win, Johnston, m.d., anil Jus. 
Peterkm, General Hospital, presidency; John 
Pringle, m n., 2d bat. artillery, St. Thomas’s 
Mount; James Boyd, detach, foot artillery, Ban- 
galore; J. T. Donne, m.d., 2d bat. artillery, St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

lst-Lieuts, Wm. Ward and A. F. Gal.es, of artil- 
lery, to take rank of captain by brevet, from 18th 
June 1840. 

Maj. T. B. Forster, 8th N.I. (having reported 
his arrival at Madras from Cape), directed to resume 
charge of lus olhee as paymaster at presidency. 

(’apt. It. Thorpe, 27th N.I., at present acting as 
paymaster at presidency, to resume charge of his 
olhee as superintendent of family payments and 
pensions, from 2flth June. 

burg. A. N. Magrath relieved Assist. Surg. J. E. 
Porteous from duties of residency surgeon at My- 
sore, on H)th July. 

Lieut. II. F. Gustard, 8th N.I., permitted to join 
his regt. at Cuttack vtd Calcutta. 

The services of Assist. Surg. S, Cox replaced at 
disposal of Major General Commanding the Forces. 
June lti.— G th N.I. Lieut. Jas. Forsyth to beadj. 
Major J. B. Nottulge, 12th N.I., permitted to 
retire from service ot-East-lndiaCompany, on pen- 
sion of a lieut. colonel . 

Maj. Gen. Wahab (having returned to duty) re- 
admitted on establishment trom 13th June, 


Obtained have of Absence, Fm loughs, Jj-e. — June 
8. P. Irvine, Esq., retrospectively from 7th July 
until 31st Oct. 1840, to sea coast, on sick cert — 
July 2f>. F. I.ushington, Esq., in extension to l.»th 
Nov. 1840, dn mcd. cert.— A. J. Macleane, Esq., 
see. to Mil. Boaul, for one month, to Coimbatore 

and Neilgheny Hills, on private affairs M. P. 

Darnell, Esq , until 31st Dec., to proceed to Ncil- 
gherries, on sick cert — 28. P. Irvine, Esq., lor 
three years, to proceed to Europe, on sick cert., 
and admitted to benefit of absentee allowance. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 4. The Rev, R. AV AVhitford, m.a., anil 
the Rev. G. H. Evans, m.a., to be joint chaplains 
at Secunderabad. 

The Rev. F. G, Lugard, a.b., to be chaplain a 
Viragapatam. 

The Rev, A. Fennell, a.b , to be chaplain at 
Cannanore. 

The Rev. E. Whitehead, a.m., to be chaplain at 
Karopfee, 


Rehtrmd 4o duty, from Europe —June 19. The 
Rev,G,:Gr»ense, chaplain, on 17th June. 


The services of the undermentioned officers 
placed at disposal of Government of India, for em- 
ployment m service of H.M. Shall Shooja*ool* 
Moolk Lieuts. Thomas Clerk, 34th L.I. ; W. J. 
AVilson, 43d N.I.: K. S. Wilson, A2d do.; E. A. 
II. Webb, 38th do. 

Cadet of Artillery G. S. Elliot admitted 
on estab., and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Cadets of Infantry It. AV. M. Vivian, Richard 
Thomas, Robson Benson, and C. P. Taylor, ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. J. W. Mudgc, m.d., and E. J. Barker, 
admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons, and directed 
to do duty, former under surgeon of 2d bat. artil- 
lery at St. Thomas’s Mount, and latter under sur- 
geon of 1st Europ. Regt. at Secunderabad. 

Lieut. R. B. Mylne, lilth N.I., appointed to 
charge of invalids of H.C. service proceeding to 
England on ship C 'laudtne. 

The services of Major B. Shee, k.b.b., 47th N.I., 
replaced at disposal of MajorGeueral Commanding 
the Forces for regimental duty, retrospectively 
from 3d April 1849, the date on which he delivered , 
over command of British detachment recently 
serving in Persia to Town Major at Bombay. 

Surg. James Dalmalioy permitted 
service of East-Indla Company on 
rank, from 20th July. ' 

July 
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capU and Eitf. E. MfetHn U> be lieut., v. Otter re* 
tired; date of corns. 22d July 1(H0. 

36 'h N.I. Ens. T. D. Thtsleton to be lieut., v. 
Hollis struck off from strength of army ; date of 
com* 6th July 184o. 

Assist. Surg. Joseph Lawrence to be surgeon, v. 
Dalraahoy retired ; date 20th July 1840. 

Cadet of Cavalry W. P. Cust admitted on estab., 
and prom, to comet. 

The undermentioned Supernumerary Ensigns 
brought on effective strength of army, to complete 
establishment. — Ensigns George Baldock. from 
]flth Feb. 1840} F. W. L. Gordon, from 16th do. 

2 d-Licut. P. M. Francis, corps of engineers, to 
act as assistant civil engineer m 4th division, until 
further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. Supple to be zillah surgeon of 
Salem. (Assist, Surg. D. Macfarlanc’s appointment 
to this 'ltuatlon cancelled). 

July 28.— 2d Rurop. Rfgt. Lieut. H. \V. Yates 
resigned service as an ensign from 9th April 1838.— 
Ens. Fred. Nelson to be lieut., v. Yates resigned ; 
date of com. 8th Oct. 1839. 

1 -jth N I. Capt. I. C. Coffin to be major, I,7eut. 
George Pinnoek to be capt , and Ens. J. C. Giflanl 
to be lieut., v. Noltidgc retired ; date of corns. 24th 
July 1840. 

%th N.L Ens. M. B.Ward to be lieut., v. Kenip- 
thorne deceased 


The undermentioned Supernumerary Ensigns 
brought on effective strength of army from Kith 
Feb. 1840, to complete establishment:— Ensigns 
Charles Mortlock, Henry Phillips, and J. J. Pearce. 

The services of Major I. C. Coffin, 12th N.L, to 
be replaced at disposal of Major General Command- 
ing tne Forces, when relieved from his situation as 
paymaster of Mysore. 

July 31 . — Infanti y. Major John Wright, from 
40th ‘N.L, to be lieut. tol., v. Dalgains retired; 
date of coni. 29th Feb 1040. 


40 th N. I. Capt. A.Woodburn to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) John Hates to be capt., and Licut.T. 
I.. Jackson to take rank, all from 29th Feb. 1840, 
in sue. to Wright prom.— Ens. J. 1). Hale to be 
lieut., from 5th May 1840, v. Pcrrio removed. 

37 th N.L Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) K. Wnrdropcr to 
be capt., and Ens W. Baylcy to bo licuf., from 23d 
March 1840, v. E. T. Clark resigned. 

Supermini. Ensigns W. M. Berkeley and C. P. 
Taylor brought on effective strength of army, for- 
mer from Kith Feb , and latter from 8th March 
1840, to complete estab. 

The services of Maj. A. Woodburn, 40th N I„ 
replaced at disposal of Major General Commanding 
the Forces for regimental duty. 

Aug. 4.-2 <1 L.C. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W.T. Bod- 
dam to be capt., and Cornet G W. Russell to be 
lieut., v. Campbell retired ; date of toms. 5th May 
1839. 


Artillery. 1st- Lieut. W. B. Stevens to take rank 
from 6th March 1840, v. Gould retired.-2d-Lieut. 
J. W. Goad to be 1st lieut., v. Morgcll invalided; 
date of com. 22d May 1840. 

2d Rurop. Rrgt. Capt. (Brev. Major) Patrick 
Thompson to be major, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) James. 
Forbes to be capt , and Bins. II. 11. Owen to be 
lieut., v. Wheeler retired ; date of corns. 4th Aug. 
1840. 


Infantry. Major James Bell, from 28th N.L, to 
t>e lieut. tol., v. Macleane dec. ; date of com. Jlst 
July 1840. 

28th N.I. Capt. T. Stoekwell to be major, Lieut. 
Robert Farquhar to be capt.. and Ens. Robert Bal- 
four to be lieut., in sue. to James Bell promoted; 
late 81st July 1840. 

Supemnm. Ens. U. W. M. Vivian brought on 
jffective strength of army from 8th March 1840, to 
:om pie te estab. 

Ckdets of Infantry B. W. Vaughan, William 
Homidge, Edward Cannon, W. C. Brackenbury, 
»nd Henry Walker, admitted on estab., and prom. 


Capt- Back, of artillery, to act as commissaiy of 
ordttancfcift Trlchlnopoly, during absence and on 
reSpomlbmty of Capt. Begble. 

T.he sen Ices of the undermentioned officers, of 
37th N;I., replied temporarily at dlspofskl of Com* 


mandci-ln-Chief for regimental duty Capt, Dan. 
Duff', paymaster at visagapatam; Lieut, Robert 
Gordon, assist, adj. general of army. 

The services of Major T. Rockwell, 28th N.I., 
placed at disposal of Commander-In-Chief for regi- 
mental duty, when relieved from his situation as 
paymaster in Ceded Districts. 

The services of Major P. Thompson, 2d Europ. 
Regt., placed ut disposal of Commandcr-iti Chief 
for regimental duty. 

Lieut. Col. A. Kerr, 7th L.C., permitted to retire 
from service of East-India Company on pension of 
his rank, from 2d Aug. 1840. 

Capt. Jas. Alexander, 8th L.C., to be paymaster 
of Bangalore, v. Coffin prom. 

Capt. George Logan, 41st N.L, to be fort adj. of 
Fort St. George, and superintending officer of gen- 
tlemen cadets, v. Alexander. 

Capt. H. Beaver, 5th N.I., to act as secretary to 
Clothing Board, during employment of Capt. Cra- 
mer on other duty, as soon as rellovod in the Doab % 

Capt. P. Pope, 24th N.L, to act as paymaster at 
Vizagapatam, during absence of Capt. Duff, 37th 
N.I , on field service. 

Lieut. II. W. H. Leycestcr, 19th N.I., to act as 
deputy paymaster Tenasscnm provinces, during 
employment of Capt. Heaver on other duty. 

Aug.”.— Cavalry. Major R. L. Highmoor, from 
5th L.C., to bo lieut. col., v. Kerr retired; date of 
com. 3d Aug. 184(1. 

I<th L.C. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) D. A. Fcnnlngtobe 
major, Lieut. Hugh Fraser to be capt., and Comet 
W. E. Remington to be lieut., in sue. tollighmoor 
prom. ; date of corns. 3d Aug. 1840. 

Aitillnw. 2d-I,icut. A. W. Macintire to be 1st 
lieut., v. Brown resigned; date of com. 8th June 
1840. 

Supermini. Ens. ileniy Walker, brought on effec- 
tive strength of army, from 18th April 1840, to com- 
plete establishment. 

Assist. Surg. G. T. Bayfield, medical estab., ap- 
pointed by Governor General of India in Council, 
on 6th April 1840, acting junior assistant to agent 
on N.E. frontier. 

Auk. 11.— 38M N.L Lieut. H. Gordon to bo qu. 
master and interpreter ; date 29th July. 

Capt W. P. Dens, Mil L.C., to be deputy assist, 
adj. general Mysore division of army, v, (’apt. G. 
(\ Whitlock permitted, at his own request, to re- 
sign the appointment ; date 30th July. 

Capt. R, Shirreff, 2d N.L, to he deputy assist, 
adj. general Centre division; date do. 

Capt. G. B. trhulhnot, 3d L.C., to ho deputy 
assist, ad), general Ceded Districts ; date do. 

C’apt. J. K. Glynn, 4th N.L, to be fort adjutnnt 
of Bellary so long as his regt. continues to form 
part of that garrison ; date do. 

37 th N.T. Lieut. William Hake to be adj., v. 
Wardropcr prom. ; dale 4th Aug. 

Cadet of Infantry E. T. Fickle admitted on 
estab., and proin. to ensign. 

The services of the undermentioned officers 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government for em- 
ployment in H.H. the Nizam’s service:— Lieuts. 
D. W. McKinnon, 2d N.I. ; II. F. Custard, 6th 
do. ; W. J. Hare, 41st do. 

Any. 14 -Mr. W. W. Rawes admitted on estab- 
as an assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under 
surgeon of 2d bat. artillery at Sr. Thomas’s Mount. 

Maj. James Malton, 44th N.I., permitted to re- 
tire from service of East-India Company on pen- 
sion of a lieut. colonel, from 1st Sept. 1840. 


Ilmd-Quarters, S(r., June 9, 1840.— Capt. W. E. 
tchfield, 6th L to art a* qu. master and In- 
rpreter of that regt., until further orders. 

June 13.— Capt J. W. Coats, 6th regt., to act as 
i. master and Interpreter, during absence of Lieut, 
jmpertz. 

The undermentioned young officers (recentlyar* 
red and promoted) to do duty, until further or* 
n ‘—Ensigns C. G. Bolton, J. O. Butler, and t. 
Grant, with 1st N.I. ; Arnold Ward, 13th do. » 
J. Blunt, 33d do.; W. R. Alkman, O. L. Bur* 
nd, F. W. Pinkney, and Edw. Tomes, 37th do. 
rune 16 .— Capt. Simpson and LleutRowlandson, 
mer to act as adj. and qu. master of 4th bat, ar» 
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tlllery, And latter to assume charge of departments 
of adj. ami qu. master of 2d bat, artillery; date 14th 
May 1840. 

July 14.— Assist. Surg. W.Sheddon removed from 
2d regt. to 3d L Inf. 

Capt. Wm. Johnstone removed from 2d to 1st 
N.V.B. 

July 15. — The following removals ordered:— 
Col. (Maj.Gen.) G. L. Wahab from 52d to 33d regt., 
and Col. G. M. Steuart from 33d to Aid do. 

Assist, Surg. D. Maepherson, m.d., 8th L.C., to 
do duty with 37th N.I., and to join without delay. 

Assist. Surg. S. K. Parson (appointed to medical 
charge of detachment of artillery at Penang), di- 
rected to do duty with 8th L.C. 

July 16.— Capt. H. Lee removed rom Carnatic 

E. V.B. to 2d N.V.B., and to join head-quarters at 
Wallajahbad. 

July 18.— 2d-Lieut. A. V. Falls removed from 2d 
to 3d bat. artillery, and to join the detachment at 
Moulraein. 

Jw/y20— The removal of Assist. Surg. S. K. 
Parson, from 2d Europ. Regt., m U.O. of 8th July, 
cancelled. 

July 22.— The undermentioned Ensigns of Infan- 
try posted to regiments specified, viz.- - Ensigns It. 
Benson, to 11th N.I. ; W. J. Geils, 25th do. , A. J. 
de Haviland Harris, 1st M.E.Regt. ; T. J. M. Cun- 
ningham, 2d N.T.; It. Tomes, 41st do.; F. Harris, 
Cth do. ; S. Taylor, 47th do. ; F. Welland, 4<>th do, ; 
C. J. A. Deane, 38th do ; T. H. Fisher, 3(!th dn.; 
H.D.Hatt, 1st M.E.Regt.; T. H. Atkinson, Kith 
N.I. ; J. Christie, 42d do. ; E. Elliot, 27th do. ; C. 
G. Bolton, 21st do. ; J. O Buttler, 48th do. ; C. D. 
Grant, 11th do.; R.J. Blunt, 25th do.; W. R. 
Aikman, 8th do. ; A. Ward, 1st M E.Regt. ; O. L. 
Bumand ,20th N.I. : F.W Pinkney, 34th do.; E. 
Tome*. 14th do. ; J. R. Campbell, 43d do. ; J. F. 
Croadsdill, 2d Europ. Regt.; E. Worsley, 2d do.; 
W. Toneh, 2d N.I ; E. Davie, 45th do.; J. A. 
Day (not arrived), 41st do.; J. (’. Day, l/th do.; 

F. Manlal!, 32d do. ; G. C. Pybus, 22d do. : J. J. 
Jenkins, 2fith do.; W. Newton, 40th do.; F.Vigne, 
<3th do. ; G. R. Rolston, 47th do. ; F. H. Thomp- 
son, 12th do. 

2d- Lieut. G. S. Elliot, recently arrived and pro- 
moted, to do duty with 2d bat. artillery. 

July 23.— The undermentioned Ensigns posted 
to corps specified, viz. — Ens, G. Baldock, to 28th 
N.I. ; Ens. F. W. L. Gordon, to 36th do. 

July 27**— The undermentioned officers removed, 
at their own request, to regiments specified Ens. 
C J. A. Deane from 38th N.I. to 1st M.E.Regt.; 
Ens. H- D, Hart from 1st M.E.Regt. to 3<)th N.I. 

Ens. G. II. Saxton, 3Bth, to act ns qu. master and 
Inter p. to 49th regt. 

Veterinary Surg. M. W. Lloyd posted to B troop 
horse artillery. 

July 28.— Capt. D. II. Stevenson, 12th regt., ap- 
pointed to charge of a detachment of young officers 
ordered to proceed from presidency to Secunde- 
rabad. 

Ens. Charles Mortloek removed from doing duty 
with 33d, and posted to 12th N.I. 

Ens. Henry Phillips removed from doing duty 
with 33d, and postca to 2fith N.I. 

July 28. — Ens. J. J. Pearce removed from doing 
duty with 33d, and posted to 2d Europ. Regt. 

July 3a— 1 The following removal and posting or- 
dered in medical department :-Surg. D. S. Young 
from 34th L-Inf. to 9th regt ; Surg. J. Lawrence 
(late prom.) to 84th L.Jnf. 

Ju/w 31.— Assist. Surg D. Maefarlanc, M.n. (re- 
moved from zillah of Salem in G.0. 24th July 1840), 
posted to 1st bat. artillery. 

Aug. 1.— Lieut. Col. (Col.) J.T. Gibson removed 
from 40th to 24th regt., and Lieut. Col. J. Wright 
(late prom.) posted to former regt. 

The following removals ordered in Artillery :— 
Capt. John Home from horse artillery to 1st hat. ; 
Capt. J.T. Ashton from 1st. bat. to horse artillery. 

Capt. G. Hammond, 51st regt., to act as deputy 
assist, qu. master general of army, until further 
opders. 

Lieut. R. Hay, 35th* to act as qu. master and in- 
terp. of 41st regt,, until further orders. 

Ens. A. M. Campbell, 16th, to act as qu. master 
and tnterp. to 12th regt., until further orders. 
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Ens. W. M. Berkeley removed from doing duty 
with 33d, and posted to 37th N.I. 

Ens. C. P. Taylor posted to 40th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. Middlemass appointed to 2d bat. 
artillery, and to proceed to join detachment on 
foreign service, doing duty meanwhile with 37th 
regt. 

Assist. Surg. W. Rhedden removed from 3d L.I., 
andapp. to medical charge of detachment of 24th 
N.I. and details at Malacca. 

Assist. Rurg. S. K. Parson, 2d Europ. Regt., app. 
to do duty with 37th N.I., and to proceed to join. 

Aug. 4.— Ens. R.W.M. Vivian posted to 28th N.I. 

Ensigns T. H. Atkinson, Kith, and Francis Mar- 
dall, 32d N.I., permitted, at their own request, to 
exchange regiments, and to rank in those corps os 
junior ensigns respectively. 

Aug. fi — The following removals ordered m Ar- 
tillery Capt. J. Horne from 1st to 3d bat., and 
Capt. F. Burgoyne from 3d to 1st do 

Ens. Simon Taylor, 47th, appointed to do duty 
with 38th N.I., until 1st Nov. 1841). 

Elfc. Henry Walker posted to 2d Europ. Regt. 

The undermentioned young officers (recently ar- 
rived and piomoted) appointed to do duty with 
regiments specified: —Ensigns B.W. Vaughan, with 
4(>th N.L; W. (\ Brackcnbury, 13fh do.; Edward 
Cannon, 38th do. 

Aug. 8. — The following removals and postings 
ordered in the Infantry .—Lieut. Col. (Urev. Co£) 
J. Napier from 28th to 45th regt.; Lieut Cot. J, 
Wilson from 45th to 28th do. ; Lieut. Col. H. Dow- 
ker from 1st E.R. to 8th regt. ; Lieut. Col. J. Bell 
(late prom.) to 1st E.R. 

Aug. 10.— Lieut. W. G. Woods, deputy assist, ndj 
gen. of army, to act os assist, adj. general , during 
absence of Lieut. Goi don on foreign service with 
his regt. 

Lieut, and Brcv. Capt. Conway Stafford, 51st 
N L, to act as deputy assist, adj. general of army, 
v. Woods. 

Aug. 12.— Lieut. W. P. Devereux, 2d Europ. 
Regt., to act as nu. master and Interp. of 37th regt., 
until further orders. 

Ens. E.T. Ficlde (recently arrived and promoted) 
appointed to do duty with 13th N.L 

Aug. 13.— Capt, F. Burgoyne, of {artillery, ap- 
pointed to charge of young officers ordered to pro- 
ceed from presidency to Bangalore. 

Aug. 14.— Assist Surg. J. C. Burton, m.d., re- 
moved from doing duty under Superintending 
Surgeon Southern Division, to do duty with H.M. 
57th regt. 


Examinations.— Lieuts. A. W. Macintire, horse 
artillery, and M. T. French, 34th L.I., having been 
examined by a committee at Bangalore iri the Hin- 
doostanee language, have been reported, the 
former to have made creditable progress, the Utter 
to he qualified for the duties of interpreter. The 
usual moonshce allowance is to be disbursed to 
both officers. 

Lieuts. J. Forsyth and J. B. Layard, acting ad- 
jutants (ith and 22d regts., having been examined 
in the Hmdooslanee language by committees at 
Russellkondah and Masuhpatam, have been re- 
ported qualified as adjutants. 

Lieuts. S. G. C. Rcnaud, 1st M.E.Regt., and T. 
P. Sparks, 17th regt., having been examined in the 
Hinnnostanee language by committees at Secunde- 
rabad and Russellkondah respectively, have been 
found qualified as interpreter*. 

The undermentioned officers having passed a 
creditable examination m the Ilindooxtanee lan- 
guage, the usual moonshee allowance Is to he dis- 
bursed to them Lieut. William Scafe, 28th regt; 
Ens. A. C. Macartney, 3iith do. 


Returned to duty, frim Europe,— June Lieut. 
II. F. Gustard, 6th N l.t Lieut. E. J. Colflbcookc, 
6th N.L-July 17- Maj. Gen. Wahab.~2h l&ut. 
Roger Rollo, 5l)th N.I. (vui Bombay).— Aug. 4. 
Cornet R.J. PoUocluath L.C V Lieut., (argY.Cfftt) 
John Jones. .“Ifith N.I. ; En i. fyeJc. flosffi llffh do. ; 
VeteriWflry Surg. Cfihs.' Jaffksrm.— 7 . 'Sttrk. John 
Ladd.— 14. LW. W. G. D#ehf lit# Nil ; R Liefit. 
E. Martin, JAfJVdo,) Ltewtr T.' L. PJage, 44th do. 
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run loughs. 

To E«/ ope.— July 21. Cornet J. E. Mayne, 8th 
L.C., for health.— Lieut. T. F. Nlcolay, 1st Europ. 
Regt. (to embark from Bombay) — Ensign T. M. 
Warre, 9th N.r., for health.— Assist. Surg. J. II i- 
ehens (rid Bombay).— 28. Maj. Gen. F. W. Wilson, 
c.b. (to embark from Bombay).— Lieut. G. Allan, 
:id L.I., for health. — \ug. 4. Cant. J. M. Matdo- 
nald, 1st L.I. (to embark from Bombay).— Lieut. 
H. Houghton, 1st Europ. Regt. 

To Sen.— Aug. 11. Lieut. (Brcv. Capt.) W. S. 
Ommanney, 2d L.l! , for one year, on sick cert, 
(to embark from Bombay). 

To Sea and N.S. Wales.— \ug. 11. Lieut. W. 
James, 5th N.I., for two years, on sick icrt (to 
embark from Tutacorin). 

To Cajie and N.S. Wales.— July 17- Lieut. T. P 
Moore, 22d N.L, for two years, on sick cert. 

To Bombay.— July 17. Maj. Gen. Wahab, for six 
months, on private affairs. 

To Jr rot and Madias.— Aug. II. Lieut. W. A. 
Ilalsted, 1 1th N.L, on mod. cert. 

To Pi-esideiuy — June 11. Lieut. A. Robertson, 
48th N.L, from 1st July to 30th Sept. 1840.— Assi,t. 
Surg. J. limes, 27th N.L, from 23d May 1840, pre- 
paratory to applying for leave to sea, on sick ceit. 
—13. Elis. C. G. Southey, 48th N.l , from 1st to 
31st July 1840.— July 14. Surg. James Dalmahoy, 
residency of Travancorc, for purpose of obtaining 
a final med. cert, to return to Europe.— Hi. ('apt. 
C. Bond, C.E.V B., from 25th July to 35th (tit. 
11140 — Capt. R. F. Otter, 23th N.L— 21. Maj. Gen. 
J. Allan, c n., from 12th to 31st July 1840 —Capt. 
C. M. Matleane, sub assist, com. gen , for three 
months, from 20th July, on private utlairs (also to 
Ootacamund).— 20. Capt. E Horne, 30th N.I., 
from 15th July to 15th Oct. 1840.— 23 Surg. G.W. 
bcheninuin, 48th N.I., in continuation, till 20th 
Aug. 1840, onsuk cert.— 28. Brev. Capt. C. Wahab, 
Kith N.l., from 17th July to 17th Jan. 1841, on siek 
cert.— Lieut. G. Carr, Kith N I., from 17th July to 
31st Aug. 1840.-31. Mnj. J. Welland, 23d L.Inf., 
from 10th July to 31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert.— 
Aug. 4. Capt. Begbie, com. of ordn. at Triehmo- 
poly, for two months —1. Lieut. J. Macdougall, 
17th N.L, from 1st Sept, to 31st Manh 1841 — fi. 
C'apt. R. Pretyman, 2d N.V.B., from 30th Sept, to 
30tn Nov. 1840.— 11. ('apt. F. Forbes, 4th L.C., 
during his leave of absence.— Iaeut. G. Lennox, 
4th L.C., from 28lhJuly, prepaiatory to applying 
lor furl, to Europe, on su k cert..— Lieut. W. Bird, 
23d L.L, from 1st Aug. to 3lsl Oct.— Kn*. E. B. 
Garrard, 39th N L, fiom 3d Aug. 1840 to 28th 
Feb. 1841, on sick 1 erl. — Lieut. W. J. Cooke, 8th 
N.L, from 1st Aug., preparatory to applying for 
leave to N.S. Wales, on sick cert.— 14 ( apt. S. S. 
Trevor, deputy com. of ordnance at Moulmem, 
for four months. 

To Eastern Coast and Nedghn 1 ie/,.—J line 11. 
Assist. Surg. T. C. Jenlon, 2d L.C., from 0th May 
to 28th Feb. 1841, on sick cert. 

To Ncllore— \ tig. 11. Lieut. G. J. Purvis. 39th 
N.l,. in continuation, till 30th Sept. 1040, and to 
enable him to join. 

To Neil gh on mm. — J uly 16. Major R. J. ll.Vivian, 
10th N.I., in continuation, till 31st Dec. 1040.— 
Capt F. W. Hands, 2d F..1L, m continuation, till 
31st Jan. 1841, on sick cert.— 20. Lieut. T. New- 
bery, 8th L.C., in continuation, till 31st Dec . 1840, 
on sick cert.— 28. Capt. T. H. Hull, 1st Europ. 
Regt., from 20th June 1840 to 31st July 1841, on 
siek cert Lieut. A. Richmond, 7th N.L, ui con- 

tinuation, till 28th Sept. 1840 (also to presidency). 
—Assist. Surg. D. Mndarlane, y.illah .Salem, from 
3d July to 31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert. 

To Poonah.— July 24. Lieut. \ K. Gore, 29th 
N.L, until 1st Get. 1840, on sick cert. 

To Vizagapatam.—J uly 28. Capt. E.J. Simpson, 
37th N.I., in continuation, till 30th Nov. 1840, on 
sick cert.— Aug. 11. Capt.W. F. Du Pasquier, 17th 
N.L, from 27tn July to 30th Nov. 1840, on sick 
cert— 14. Capt. H. Lee, 2d N.V.B., from 25th July 
to 31st Dec. 1840, on siek cert. 

To Cuddalore and Eastern Coast.— July 28. Lieut. 
A. Wallace, 2d K.R., in continuation, till 31st Jan. 
1841, on sick cert. 

To Salem.— Aug. 8, Eus. T. H. Atkinson, 16th 
N.I., from 5th Aug. to 5th Dec. 1840. 

„ To Tutacorin.— Aug. 11. Capt. T. W. Steele, 2d 
N.V.B., in continuation, till 31st Oct. 1840. 
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Obtained leave of Absence .— July 28. Capt. J. C. 
G. Stuart, 42d N.L, in continuation, till 4th Sept. 
1840, to enable him to join. -31. Lieut. E.J. Cole- 
bvookc, 5th N.L, till 15th Sep f 1840, to enable him 
to join.— Aug. 6. Capt. J. McMurdo, 45th N I., 
from 5th Aug. to 31st Oct. 1840, to enable him to 
join his regt. by sea vui presidency.— 14. Lieut. C. 
S. Cotier, horse artillery, from 1st Aug. until 31st 
Oct. 1840, in extension, on sick iert. 

Cancelled — The leave to proceed to Europe from 
Cape of Good Hope, granted on 2dth Mnv last, to 
Capt. Thos. McClellan, 33d N.L; and that officer 
again to be considered aaabsent at Cape upon leave 
originally granted. 


NIZAM’S AltMY. 

Hyderabad Rrsidciicv, June 10, 1840.— The grant 
of a pension of Rs.400 per mensem is sanctioned to 
Capt. Fair, and be is accordingly removed to pen- 
sion list. 

Capt C. A. Stewart. 2d regt., appointed! brigade 
major of Aiming shad division, v. Capt. Fairtransf. 
to pension list. 

'I he undermentioned officers promoted to rank 
of captains from dates spe< died , and under instruc- 
tions from Government of India, the orders* of 6th 
Nov. 1837 not to be applied to cases of officers who 
enteied the Nizam's service before that date:— 
Lieut. Maude, lltli Mar<h 1840 , Lieut. Davidson, 
11th May ; Lieut. Frower, 22d do. ; Lieut. Palmer, 
14th June. 

June 24.— Bcierring toG.O of 10th June 1840, 
the rank and nay of captain assigned to the under- 
mentioned oflhers to have effect from dates ex- 
pressed :— ('apts. Strange, MeCally, and Sulivan, 
8th Jan. 1838; Caddcll, 3d Feb. 1839. 

Dr. Wood permitted to proceed to Bombay witli 
leave of absence on urgent private aftairs, for lour 
months, from date of quitting Aunmgabad. 


SHIPPING. 

An ivafs. 

Jci.y 13. Tiiton, from Bordeaux, Mauritius, 
Ac ; I'mon, from Coringa, «.Vc,— 14. Norfolk, 
fiom Padang; Smith, from Vizagapatatn, Ate. — 
17- David Snitl, from London and Cape; Lar- 
hms, from ditto. — 21. Ajnque, trom Pondicherry. 
—25. Man/, from Rangoon.— 31. Cuthnuie, from 
Bombay.— Ann. I. Minerva, and Sanuirang, both 
trom London.— 3. ln», from Aden; Itntannia, 
from N.s.Wales,— 5. Inez, from Penang ; Adams, 
from Mauritius and Point de Gallo ; Parrock 
Hall, trom Mauritius. — (>. John Hayes, from 
Mauritius.— 9. Reliant e, from London and Mau- 
ritius. — 1(1. Lloyds, from Cape and Mauritius. — 
13 Franus Smith, from London ; Woodman, from 
N.s.Wales.— 14. Lofconda, from Calcutta.— 15. 
Sarah, from Masuhpatam. — 18. Sophia, from Cal- 
cutta — -17. Cape Packet, from Mauritius; Severn, 
from London.— 19. Thetis, from Calcutta; Essex, 
from London, 

Dvjairturcs. 

Junk 10. Sophia, Lee, for Penang.— J iji/ y 14. 
11. M. colonial schooner Champion, for Swan River. 
— 18. Sham A Hum, for Calcutta.— )/• Norfolk, 
tor Pondicherry. — 18. Larkins, for Calcutta.— 19. 
Cleopntia, for Calcutta ; Triton, for ditto.— 24. 
Afnque, for Calcutta.— 22. Claudine, for London. 
—25. Vnwn, for Northern Ports.— 27. Davul Scott, 
for Calcutta.— Arm 3. /»<>, for Calcutta.— 4. Sarah, 
for Masuhpatam; Strath FAen, for Cape and 
London ; Uittannia, for Calcutta. — 9. Catherine, 
for Calcutta.— 13. Maty, for Moulmein and Ran- 
goon ; Reluinte, for Calcutta.— 14. Adams, for 
Muusoorcottah and Calcutta. 

A) rival of Passengers. 

Pa- Sarah, from Vizagapatam, Ac. : Major Mel- 
ton, 44th N.L ; Miss Malton ; Mrs. Summers and 
child ; Assist. Apothecary Fisher, wife, and 8 chil- 
dren ; Mr. A. Sutherland; 8 natives. 

* This refers to promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain after twelve years from the date of their being 
admitted on the strength of the establishment to 
which they belong. 

(2 G) 
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Per Larking, from Cape: Mrs. Drury; G. D. 
Drury, Esq., C.S.: Mr.UlenierCapt, C. Boldcro. 

Per Inez, from Penang; Lieut. Jackson ; A. Pa- 
terson, Esq. ; 9 natives. 

Per Sophia, from Calcutta ; Col. and Mrs. Mit- 
chell and 2 children; Capt. Arkcoll; Lieut. Na- 
pier ; 5 native servants. 

Per Catlm me, from Bombay : Mrs. Evans ; Miss 
Lewis; Messrs. Blumer, Canella, Cohen, Ross, 
Ryder, Barrow, Perkins, anil Tower. 

Departure, of Passengers. 

Per Champion, for Swan River: Mr. llagger, 
vet. surg. 1st L.C. ; Mr. Wellman. H.M. 8()th 
regt.; Mr. Monsen, of Swan River; Mr. llelmuk, 
of Tranquebar. 

Pei ■ Triton, for Calcutta: Mr. P. Chouctte and 
servant ; Mr. Pavle. 

Per Adams, for Munsoorcottah and Calcutta: 
Ensigns Barns, Vigne, Campbell, and Tomes. 


Freight to London (Aug. 5). -Porto Novo Iron, 
15s. per ton of 20 cubic feet ; Dead Weight, £3 per 
ton of AO cubic feet; Light Goods, £4. 10s. per 
ditto; Cotton, £4. per ditto. 

BIHTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


June 1. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Poolcy, 
38th N.I., of a daughter. 

2JL At Bangalore, the lady of Brev.Capt.McNair, 
horse artillery, of a son. „ „ r . 

July 5. At Bellary, the lady of Licut.H.W. Wood, 
4th N. L, of a son. _ _ 

— At Vlzagapatam, the wife of the Rev. E. Por- 
ter, of a son. 

7. At Bclgaum, Mrs. C. Murray, of a son. 

11. At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. E. Butcher, 
assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

15. At Madras, Mrs. W. Foxon.ofason. 

ltj. Mrs. P. De C’elcs, of a daughter. 

17. At Cuddalore, the lady of Suig. J.B.Prcston, 
of a daughter. 

19. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt.Leacock, 
51st N.I., of a daughter. 

20. At Waltair, the lady of Lieut, and Brev.Capt. 
Wilkinson, 44th regt., of a daughter. 

21. At Trichinopoly, the lady of (apt. G. W. 
Osborne, deputy judge adv. general, of a son. 

— At Ahmcduuggur, the lady of Lieut. B. W. 
Stevens, artillery, of a daughter. 

24. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. Wap- 
share, 10th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Velloie, the lady of Brcv. Capt. J. F. Les- 
lie, 13th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, the wife of Mr. J, Shrievcs, assis- 
tant missionary, of a son. 

2<J. At Bangalore, the wife of Mr. Jas. 1 horpe, 
qu. mast, general's department, of a daughter. 

— At Ellichpore, tho wtfe of Ou. Mast. W. A. 
Ryan, of a daughter. 

27. At Ontacamund, the lady of Geo. Bird, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

29. At Bangalore, Mrs. Dr. R. Wight, of a son, 
still-born. 

— Mrs. R. Franck, of a daughter. 

30. At Masuhpatam, the lady of Capt. Henry S. 
Foord, artillery, of a win. 

31. At Telluherry, the lady of G. S. Hooper, 

“ E.S., of a son. 

S . 1. At Russellkondah, the lady of Lieut, 
iton, 17th regt., of a daughter. 

2. At Brunton’s Villa, Adyar, the lady of Maj. 
Gen. Sewell, c.u., of a daughter. 

5. Mrs. W. Wooden, of a daughter. 

6 . At Policarney, the lady of C. Hughes Ilallett, 
Esq., of a son. 

7. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. J. Macdougall, 
17th N. I., of a son. 

8 , At Arcot, the lady of Augustus S. Curtis, Esq., 
7th L.C., of a son. 

9. The lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq., of a son. 

12. At Bangalore, the lady of Brev. Capt. Oakes, 
horse brigade, of a sou. 


MARRIAGES, 

July 8. At Vepery, Mr. Alexander Thomson to 
MIm Caroline Myers. 


13. At Trichinopoly, Mr. Thos. Hall, youngest 
son of the late Major Chas. Hall, to Miss Harriet 
Saviel. , 

22. At Bangalore, R. W. O Grady, Esq., 34th 
L.lnf., to Jane Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
late Thomas Roultedge, Esq., of Carlisle. 

09. Mr. A. J. Twigg to Miss Jane Davis. 

— Mr. W. Ray to Miss 0. Fitzgerald. 

— Mr. J. A. Deweltz to Miss Selma Rhodes. 
Aug. 1. At Madras, J. L. Ranking, Esq., of the 

medical establishment, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Dr.Banmster, of Madras. 


DEATHS. 

May 17. At Trippety, on route to Secunderabad, 
George Samuel, second son of Capt. Muldlecoat, 
artillery, aged 3 years. 

June 7. At Moulmein, of dysentery, Mr. Fred. 
Rowbotham, merchant, aged 24. 

9. At ftoyapooram, Mrs. Mana Fonccca, relict 
of the late Mr. John Fonceca. 

12. At Moulmein, Mary, wife of Lieut. G. B. 
Pratt, II. M. (J3d regt. 

14. At Moulmein, the lady of Maj. John Wright, 
commanding 40th regt. M.N.I. 

18. At Moulmein, Mr G.Vandockum, head clerk 
of the Commissioner's ollire. 

July 4. At Ilingolec, aged two years, William 
Grant, youngest son of Major Edward Raynstord, 
Nizam’s service. „ , 

12. At Madras, Comet Thomas Allan, 4th L.( 
son of Maj. Gen. Allan, r.n. 

19. At St. Thomas’s Mount, William John, only 
son of Capt. J shepherd, 2d M.E. Light Infantry, 
aged 1 year and 10 months. 

20. At Madras, in her 2lith year, Christiana, wife 
of Mr. Richard S.intinccr. 

29. At Calicut, Jane Maria, wife of Mr. T. Des- 
mier, aged 1G, only daughter of the late Capt. 
Roberts, of the county service. 

31. At Coimbatore, Lieut Col. Thos. MacJcane, 
9th N.I., and resident at Travancore. 

Aug. 7. At Bellary, Frederick Chalmers, infant 
son ot Capt. M. Carthew, 21st regt. 

Lately. At Moulmein, C'apt. Macdoncll, H M. 
62d regt. 


I lamp*.. Ifpmnthnmp 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ALtOWANCFS TO lUDJNG-MASTFRS. 

Bomba y Castle , July 20, ISM). — Riding- 
masters at garrison stations, not provided 
with public quarters, are to draw Its. 30 
per mensem house-rent ; and in the field 
or at field stations, if not furnished with 
public camp equipage and carriage, they 
will draw Rs. 35 per mensem tent allow- 
ance. 

The provisions of the Gov. G. O. of 
the 15th ult., allowing full batta to medi- 
cal warrant officers beyond 200 miles 
from the presidency, is extended to riding- 
masters, and from the same date. 


accommodation of officers on board 

TRANSPORTS. 

Head- Quarters, Poona , July 21, 1840. 
—As cases may arise, where by acting up 
to the letter of the G.O. under dute 18th 
June 1813, Article 6, see. 62, page 594. 
Military Code, which directs, “that one- 
half of the round-house of transports fie 
appropriated to the commanding officer 
of the troops on board/’ a manifest in- 
j ustice may be committed towards officers 
of much higher rank, who may he pro* 
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ceeding on duty in the same ship by 
orders of Government, although having 
no immediate control over the troops on 
board, and which undoubtedly is con- 
trary to the spirit of the order, and could 
never have been the intention of Govern- 
ment in framing it j his Excellency is 
pleased to direct, that whenever cases of 
this kind occur, the allotment of the ac- 
commodation on board will rest with 
the quarter- master-general’s department, 
under the authority and with the sanc- 
tion of the Commander in-Chief. 

Whenever any information is wanted 
connected with the embarkation of troops, 
or on the subject above alluded to, the 
officer should always be directed to com- 
municate with the quarter-master-gene- 
ral’s department, and not address higher 
authority but through that channel 

DTVA RTMFNT OK FUBIIC WORKS IN M’lNDK. 

Bombay (\istle, July 30, 18-M).— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to place the department of public works 
in Scinde under the control of the super- 
intending engineer of the noithern pro- 
vinces, through whom the officers in 
charge of the engineer department in that 
province will communicate to, and re- 
ceive their instructions from, the Military 
Board. 

RFLIKK OF CORPS. 

Head- Quartos, Poona, July 31, 181-0 
—With the sanction of Government, the 
following relief ot corps will take place 
on the opening ot the season, unless 
otherwise ordered . 

1st Gr. N.I., from Upper Scinde to 
Deosa. 

5th N I., from Upper Scinde to Sa- 
tara. 

6th do., from Deesa to Upper Scinde. 

8th do., from Satara to Lower Scimlc. 

21st do., from Poona to Upper Scinde, 

23d do., from Upper Scinde to Bom- 
bay. 

25th do., from Bombay to Upper 
Scinde. 

OFFICKRS OKDFRtl) TO RF.TOIN THEIR 
CORPS IN SCINDE. 

Head- Quarters, Poona , Any. 1, 1810. 
— -With reference to the G.G.O. dated 
29th July 1810, the Commander-in-Chicf 
is pleased to direct all officers belonging 
to regiments now in Scinde, and absent 
from any other cause except sickness, to 
rejoin their corps with the utmost expe- 
dition. 

Aug. 4% —With reference to the G.O. 
oF the 1st instant, the Commander-in- 
Chief directs, that officers belonging to 
regiments serving in Scinde, and under 
orders to join, report themselves person- 
ally at tile quarter-master- general’s office 


at the presidency, for the purpose of be- 
ing provided with a passage to the point 
of debarkation, on or before the 25th in- 
stant. 


THF TROOPS XV MINDK— SERVICE. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 22, 184-0. — Un- 
der distinctions from the Government of 
India, the Hon. the Governor in Council 
h pleased to announce that the troops in 
Scinde are no longer to be considered on 
foreign service, and thut the grant, of the 
family pension will be restiicted to the 
heirs ot such troops only us may proceed 
beyond the Dolan Pass. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

July 22. < apt. Earquhar, <Jlh N.I , to art as post- 
master at Dccxa, dining absented Capt. Mucan, 
on oiek leave. 

^4. Mr. K. Montgomerie, acting collector of 

lamia, delivered mer charge ot that ollico to Mr. 
Pitt on 17th duly. 

2H. Mr. A. St. j Richardson to bo fourth assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Surat. 

2‘J. M«. S. Mamfield, second assistant to collector 
of Kana, to do duty in Tanna collectorale, until 
1st November. 

Aufr. 7. Mr. S. Hablngton to he assistant to Ac- 
countant (icneidl. 

11. Mr. ,1. W. Iladow to be third assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Dhaiwar, and to continue 
to .let as second assistant to cullcc tor and magistrate 
oi Itutnagecree. 

Mr. L). Da\ id-on to be third assistant to collector 
and magistrate ot Uelganm, and to continue to act 
as second assistant. 

Mr. W. J. Turciuand to he third assistant to col- 
lector and magisttate oi Tanna. 

Mr. C. E Stewart to act as third assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Uelganm, and to join after 
examination in October. 

J2. J. 1‘yne, Esq., to art as collector of customs 
and land revenue at pi esideuc y, remaining at hi» 
present station until lcliovcd by Mr. II. Ilrown. 

(\ pt. C. Bcnbow, lath N I., appointed an assis- 
tant magistrate m Ahmedimggur colleetorate, and 
to .-u t as Hheel agent and commandant ot Ahmed- 
nuggur police corps. 

Capt. A. Bartlct, 2f»th N.I., appointed an assis- 
tant magistrate In Poona colleetorate, and to act 
as c oinmandant of Poona police corps and superin- 
tendent of city police. 

1 1. Brown, Esq., to act as judge and session Judge 
of the Conkun. 

J. W. Muspiatt, Esq., to act as senior assistant 
Judge and session judge of Conkun, for detached 
station of llutnagncrry. 

17. Dr. Winchester appointed to do duty of de- 
puty postmaster at Hyderabad, in room of Lieut. 
Wlutelock resigned the situation. 

20. Sims, Esq , assistant judge and session 
judge at Ahmednuggur, resumed charge of his 
office on 7th Aug. 


Obtained leave of Abtenre ,— July 22. Mr. A. St. 
John Richardson, leave for one month, to visit 
presidency, in order to attend examination in Mah- 
rntta language on 10th Oct. 11140 (also to Surat and 
Domus, for one month, for health).— W. H. Har- 
rison, Esq., leave for two months, to proceed to 
the JJeccan, for health.— 31. Mr. J. H. Jackson, 
an extension for six months, of leave granted to 
him on 27th Feb. 18.10. — Aug. 10 . P. w. Le Oeyt, 
Esq., leave for one month, in extension, to remain 
in the Deccan, for health.— 12. J. Webb, Esq., 
leave for one month, to visit presidency, on pri- 
vate affairs,— 22. H. Marriott, Esq., leave for one 
month, to remain at Sattara, on private affairs.— 
28. J. Pyne, Esq., leave for one month, to proceed 
to the Deccan, on private affairs. 



m 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug, 21. The Rev. R. Y. Keays, a.m., acting 
garrison chaplain, to be chaplain of Belgaum and 
Dharwar, and the Rev. R. C. laekson, b.c.i., to 
act m that chaplaincy, until the Rev. Mr. Keays 
shall be relieved from his present temporary en- 
gagement. 


MI LIT A It Y APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle , July 1R, 1840. — Ens. H. L. Evans, 
17th N.I., to art as assistant to executive engineer 
at Mhow, for purpose of superintending repairs 
to Opium House at Indore. 

Julu 21.— Cadet of Infantry W.S. Jones admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

July 23— ('apt. G. St. Barbe Browne, 7th N.I., 
to act as assistant to superintendent of roads and 
tanks, in room ot Lieut. Curtis. 

Tlrev. Maj. W. Wyllie to act as assist, adj. general 
Poona division of army, until ai rival of (’apt. Don- 
nelly at Poona, or until further orders. 

Oapt. R. Crozier, 26th N.I., to act as brigade 
major at Poona, v. Wyllie. 

Lieut, and Acting Adj. ilockin, (Ith N I . , to be 
adj. to that rogt , v. Parquhar prom. 

The undo mentioned ollieer-., cadets of season 
1825, promoted to brevet rank of (.ipt.uu from 
dates specified Lieut. C. F. Ilonner, 2d L.C , 
from 14th July JR40; Lieut. It. H. Goodennugh, 
2Gth N.I., from 14th do. , Lieut. W.J Morris, !)th 
N I., from lGth do. 

OthN.I. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) It. Parquhar tube 
capt , and Ens. E. B. Kastwiek to he heut., in sue. 
to ILirt resigned the service; date ol 1 an k 2(3 th 
June 11140. 

Ens. E. M. N 1x011 posted to 6th N.I , and to rank 
in regt. Horn 2bth June 1840, v. Eastwuk prom. 

July 23.— Mr. S. b. Beamish, ai.d„ appointed an 
acting assist, suigeon on this estab., as a temporary 
measure; date 20th July. 

July 28.— Capt. Warden, deputy commissary of 
ordnance, directed to rectus e charge of Executive 
Engineer’s Department in Upper Simile from Maj. 
Chbborn, as a temp, arrangement ; date 13th June. 

July 211.— Lieut. Honnor, 1st Gr. N.I., to be adj. 
to that regt., v, Raitt prom. ; date 3<)th June 1840. 

Ens. Fanning, 1st Gr. N.I , to act as qu. master 
and paymaster to that icgt., v. Honnei ; date 30th 
June 1H40. 

Capt. Raitt, 1st Gr.N.L, to act as qu. master and 
paymaster to that regt., during absence ot Ens. 
Fanning on duty, or until furthci ordeis. 

Ens. Locklcy, 2d Gr. N.L, to act as adj. to de- 
tachment of that regt. remaining at Kurrachec. 
consisting of upwards of 300 rank and file, until 
furthci orders; date 26th June. 

Lieut. Gibernc, 10th N.L, rotmed charge of 
commissariat department at Kir rack from Lieut. 
Milne, under date 1st June. 

Acting Assist, Surg. Beamish, m.d , placed at dis- 
posal of Superintendent of Indian Navy, for pur- 
pose of relieving Assixt. Surg. Dias, placed at dis- 
posal of Coni.-jn-Chiel. 

The following officers on stair (wluwe regiments 
are in Scinde) temporarily placed at dispusal of 
Coin.-ui-Chief for legnnental duty —Capt. Don- 
nelly and Lieut. Delamotte, 1st Grenadiers; Lieut. 
Rudd, 5th N.I. ; (’apt. Lyons, ( apt. French, and 
Lieut. Forbes, 23d N.I. 

Aug. 1.— Lieut, ami Acting Adj. L ye, 13th N.I., 
to be adjutant to that regt., v. Lavie pioeeedcd to 
Europe. 

Ens. T. E. Stone, 24th N.L, to act as qu. master 
and interp. In Hlndoostance to that regt., v. Shep- 
heard prom. 

The following officers on staff placed temporarily 
at disposal ot Com^in-Chief for regimental duty : 
—Lieut, blather, 1st Gr.N 1. ; Capt. Boyd, 2d do. ; 
Ltciit. Mackintosh, 2d do.; Capt. Browne, 8th 
N.L ; Lieut. Thomas, 8tli do — Capt. Wyllie, bri- 
gade major at Poona; Lieut. Prior, adj. N.V.B.; 
Lieut. McGregor, Guzerdt Incgular Horse; Lieut. 
Fenning, assistant Deccan burvey, all 21st N.L — 
Oapt Rebenack, assistant to civil engineer ; Ens. 
bhubnek, acting aide-de-camp, 25th N.I.— (The 
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whole of above officers directed by Com.-in-Chief 
to join their respective corps at earliest practicable 

period). 

Aug. 4.— W. Leggett, Esq., civil surgeon at 
Tanna, received medical charge of Konkan Subsi- 
diary Jails from Assist. Surg. Sullivan on 8th June 
last. 

Aug. (>.— Cant. A. McD. Elder, 1st Europ. Regt., 
appointed to charge of treasure chest at Karrack. 

2d But op. Regt. Lieut. J. It. Ilibbert to be qu. 
master and interp. m H mdoostanee, v. Hervey ap- 
pointed to Si nule Irregular Horse. 

Oapt. T. E. Ootgrave, artillery, to act as junior 
deputy commissary of ordnance at presidency. 

Aug. 7. — Fns. Whitehill, 23d N.I., to act as qu. 
master and interp. in H mdoostanee to that regt. 
from fitli July, until further orders. 

Aug. 8.— Lieut. Marriott, engineer corps, to act 
as executive engineer at Poona on departure of 
Capt. Goodfellow to Aden. 

Lieut, and Brev Capt. R. Shortrede, 2d Europ. 
Regt., to be a permanent 1st assistant in Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

Aug. 10.— The following arrangements made con- 
sequent on departuie of the regiments ordered for 
binde;— 

Cant. Benbow, 15th N.L, to act as Bheel agent, 
and 111 command of Ahmcdnuggur Local Corps, 
during absence of Capt. French. 

Oapt. Bartlett, 26th N.I , to act as commandant 
of Poona Police Corps, during absence of Lieut. 
Rudd. 

Capt. 11. N. Ramsay, 24th N.L, to act as assis- 
tant to garrison engineer and 1 ml architect at pre- 
sidency, oil departure of Capt. Rebenack. 

Consequent on rcstoiation of Stall’ of Southern 
Division of Anny, to Bombay, the following ar- 
rangements made 

(’apt. R. Warden, commissary of ordnance, 
posted to Southern Division of Army. 

Capt. J. Grant, deputy commissary of ordnance, 
to relieve Capt. Warden at Sukkur. 

Lieut. St. Clair, horse artillery, to have charge 
of ordnance stores at Dce«a, on usual depOt allow- 
ance, till further orders. 

Capt. C. Hunter, paymaster, posted to Southern 
Division of Army. 

Lieut. R. J. Shaw to be sub-assist. com. general, 
in auc. to Capt. Bagshawe. 

Lieut. C. I). Mylne to be sub-assist, com. genera 
in charge of bazaars at Poona, v. Shaw. 

Capt. Hallett, acting deputy assist, com. general, 
to be commissary and in charge of bazaar* at Bel- 
gaum. 

Lieut. Thresliie, acting deputy assist, com. gene- 
ral, to bo commissary and m charge of bazaars at 
Ahmcdabad. 

Lieut. Preedy, sub-assist, com. general, to be 
commissariat officer and in charge of bazaars at 
Sukkur, during Lieut, and Deputy Assist. Com. 
General Bates’s absence on sick eert. 

Lieut. Ramsay to be commissariat officer and in 
charge ot bazaars at Kurrachee, during Lieut. 
Preedy’s absence. 

Lieut. W. B. Salmon, sub-assist, com. general, in 
charge of bazaars at Deesa, to be also commissariat 
officer at that station. 

Aug. 14.— As a temporary arrangement, Mr. Ro- 
bert Dent appointed an acting assist, surgeon on 
this establishment, and attached to Indian Navy. 

Aug. 15,— Capt. R. 1 1. Wardcll, 5th N.L, directed 
to join his corps in Snide. 

Capt. J. Moms, 24th N.L, to act as superinten- 
dent of bazaars at Poona, during absence of Lieut. 
Mylne. 

Lieut. Shaw, sub-assist, com. general, appointed 
to commissariat duties m Katty war, as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Capt. 1L J. Crozier, 26th N.I., acting brigade 
major nt Poona, to be acting assist, adj. general 
Poona Division of Army, in sue. to Brev. Major 
Wyllie, or until further orders. 

Capt. A. Shepherd, 24th N.L, to be acting bri- 
gade major at Poona, in sue. to Capt. Crozier. 

Capt. 11. James, 18th N.I., to be acting brigade 
major at Baroda, during absence of Capt. Browne, 
or until further orders. 
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Lieut. J. P. Major, llth N.I., to be acting adj. to 
Nat. Vet. Bat., during absence of Brev. Capt. Prior, 
or until further orders. 

Kns. J. P. Grant, 1st F.urop, Regt., tube acting 
adj. to Guzcrat irregular horse, during absence of 
Lieut. McGregor, or until further orders. 

A'* a temporary measure, Surg. Butchart directed 
to act as garrison surgeon at presidency, without 
prejudice to lus regimental charge, v. Gibb pro- 
ceeding with his regiment. 

Aug. 18.— 2d L.C. Comet E. II. Simpson to be 
lieut., v. Hailes dei. ; date doth July 1840. 

Cornet E. M. MacGregor posted to 2d L.C., v. 
Simpson prom., with rank from doth July 1840. 

Aug. 22.— The arrangement announced in orders 
dated dill M.iy last, cancelled, and Lieut. Hough’s 
services placed at disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut. H Willoughby, 2d Europ.ltegt., appointed 
to duty of constructing salt chow kies in Southern 
Conkun, under orders ot Superintending Engineer 
of Southern Provinces. 

Cadet of Cavalry E. M. McGregor admitted on 
estab., and prom, to cornet. 

Cadet of Infantry Robert Liddell admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. Theophilus Cl irke admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Aug. 20.— Lieut. \\ lute to act as adj., and Lieut. 
Seyinoui as pay master and qu. master to wing of 
H.M. 40th F., prm ceding mi service to Upper 
Snide under Capt. lioscawen. 

Capt. 11. Lyons directed to join his appointment 
as deputy paymaster in Upper Smile, to admit of 
officer now acting for him joining his regiment 
without delay. 


Urad- Quarters, S>r , June 17, 1840.- Xssist.Surg. 
F. Harrison to proceed to Karruck by first oppor- 
tunity, and assume medical charge of 0th N.I 

June It).— Cornet Xitkin, eavahy, lately from 
England, attached to do duty with hoiseartdkiy 
at Poona until opening ot the season. 

Vet. Surg. Nixon, 1st L.C., to ait as veterinary 
surgeon to 4th troop hoise artillery, from l/th May 
1840, until fuither orders; date 1st June. 

Ens.G. II. Puce, 1st Or N.I., to Ik* attached to 
do duty with 2<>th 11 gt. at Poona, until season will 
admit of his proceeding to loin his regt. m Shidc. 

June 28.— Assist. s U rg. Carter to nceoinpany a 
detachment of European recruits proceeding to 
Poona, returning to presidency on completion of 
the duty. 

Assist.Surg. R. J. Behan placed in medical charge 
of Euiopcan details at hnn.uk, until further 
orders. 

Assist. Surg, Cahill to afford medical aid to de- 
tails of 1st Gr. Mil and 2dd N.I., now at Kurrachee, 
on routo to Upper Sinde ; date tilth May. 

June 24.— The undermentioned officers (lately 
admitted to service) to do duty with regiments spe- 
cified, and directed to join:— Ens. R. W. D’Arey, 
llith N.I. ; Ens. J. \Y. (Jottcll, 21st do. 

July 17.— Under instructions from government, 
Major Gen. P. Delamotte, c.b. (appointed togehc- 
ral stall of army by G.O.G. 18th March last), to 
proceed immediately to Belgaum, and assume 
command of Southern Division of army. 

The following officers appointed to Staff of 
Southern Division of Army, and to join its head- 
quarters at Belgaum, as spec ifieil Lieut. 1*. E. 
Warburton, deputy assist, adj. general, to join im- 
mediately ; Capt. E. P. I)e l’Hoste, assist, qu. mas- 
ter general, to join as early as practicable, on open- 
ing of the season ; Capt. C. 11. Wells, deputy judge 
adv. general, to join as early ns practicable on open- 
ing of the season; Capt. C. Hunter, paymaster, to 
join immediately ; Surg. U. Pinhty, superintend- 
ing surgeon, to join as early as practicable, on 
opening of the season. 

C*pL T. Donnelly, assist, adj. general, appointed 
to Poona Division of Army, anil to join as early as 
practicable, on opening of the season, and ihe fol- 
lowing temporary arrangement made, until arrival 
of Capt, Donnelly at Poona, or until further or- 
ders: — Brev. Maj. W. Wyllie to act as assist, adj. 
general Poona division or army ; Capt. R. J. Cro- 
*terj26th N.I., to act as brigade major at Poona, v. 
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July 21.— Assist. Surg. Carter to do duty with 2d 
bat. artillery, until further orders. 

Surg. McAndrcw, m.d., of II.M. 40th regt., to 
take medical charge ot Staff, and Assist. Surg I lad- 
ley, of same regt, to take medical charge of de- 
tachment of 2d Gr. N.I., lompany of artillery, de- 
tail of pioneers, and medical stores, during absent e 
of Surg. Calnll with head quarters of 2i( N.L, or 
until further orders ; date Kurrachee 25th June. 

July 22. — Ens. J. S, Oliphant, 2d t Jr. N.L, to 
continue to do duty with 12th N.I. at presidency, 
until an opportunity offers to enable hnn to jinn 
Ins regt. in Snide. 

Ens, W. S. Jones (lately admitted to scrviie) to 
do duty with 25th N.I., and directed to join. 

Jalv 28.— Assist. Surg. Chatterton directed to re- 
lieve \ssist. s urg Keith from medical charge of 
1 1th N.I , for purpose of allowing latter to return 
to his vaci mating duties. 

Ens. II. Feiwiek, at present attached to 10th 
N.I , to do duty with 24th N.L, until further 
orders. 

Aug. 8, — —Ens. R.T.Goodwin removed from doing 
duty with 25th to 12th N.I., and directed to join. 

Aug. 8 .— \ssist. Surg. I)eas directed to proceed 
to hurraehee by first opportunity, and do duty 
undir ordeis of superintending surgeon of Sinilc* 
Force. 

Aug. H - -Lieut.R.II Mackintosh, deputy assist, 
qu. mast, general of army, at present doing duty at 
Rom hay, to proceed with first troops going to Knr- 
r, tehee, there to superintend embarkations and dis- 
embai Rations wlm h will take place .it that station, 
and when they are mm hided, Lieut. Mackintosh 
to receive instructions through Qu. Master General 
fin Ins further piogicss. 

Lieut. Jackson, 2d L.C. , to perform duties of 
veterm iry department of that regt., during ab- 
sent c of Vet. surg.Staikleg on sick leave, or until 
further orders 

The undermentioned >oung officers attached to 
do duty with regiments as follows •—Ensigns J. 
Daun, It. M. Johnston, J. P. Smdwith, G. A. 

I istei, and W, L. Cahusae, from 8th to 5th N.I. : 
G. O Geach, C. Commelme, J. W. Cottell, <nml 
II. N. Roliertson, from 2)st to 24th do.; G. F. 
Duke, ('. W. Walker, 11. E. Patullo, and W.Camp- 
liell, from 21st toiiith do.; E. Thompson, II. E. 
Jacob, and N. S. Jones, from 25th to 12th do. 

Aug. 13.— Ens. W.C. Anderson, 1st Europ.Regt., 
at present attached to 21st N.I., removed to do 
duty with 2d Europ. Regt., until further orders. 

Assist Surg. Harrison, on his arrival at Karrack, 
to assume medical charge of Kith N.I., and Usist. 
Surg. Behan to continue in mcdii al charge of Staff’ 
and native and European details of force in I'cr- 
sian Gulf until relieved, or until further orders; 
date 4th July. 

Aug. 15 — Assist. Surg. Deas directed to accom- 
pany and afford mcdiial aid to detachment of 25th 
N.I. proceeding to Kurrachee on H.C. steamer 
IJeirnuc. and on his arrival at that station, to 
take medical charge of detachments of same regi- 
ment proceeding to Kurrachee on the Cleopati a and 
Ba enne steamers. 

Aug. 21. — \ssist. Surg, Chatterton to afford me- 
dical aid to llth N.I., during indisposition of 
Assist. Surg. Keith, or until further orders. 


Examination.— Ens.T.J. K. Whitehill, 23d, and 
Ens. K. C. Fanning, 1st (Jr. N.I , have been re- 
ported qualified as interpreters in the 1 1 indoostance 
language by a Committee which assembled at Suk- 
kur on the (ith July. These officers will, however, 
be subject to the usual presidency examination 
whenever anopjKirtunliy offers for their appearing 
before the examination Committee at Bombay. 

Returned to duty, f mm Europe,— Aug. 22. Capt. 
W. Rollings, 2d Gr. N.I. 


FURLOUCHS. 

To Europe .- July 211. Lieut. C. R. Dent, artil- 
lery, for health. — Aug. 22. Conductor Jas,Baldock, 
ordnance department. 

To Presidency.— July 22 Lieut. A.Tweedale, 1st 
L.C., from 10th July to 1st Oct., to remain, on pri- 
vate affairs,— 28. Ens. W, T. Anderson, llth N.L, 
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from 24th July to 15th Oct, to remain, on private 
affairs— Ens. J J. Combe, 18th N.I., from June 
to 15th Oct., ditto— Aug. 11. Brev. Capt A. A. 
Drummond, 11th N.L, from 1st to 31st Oct., on 
private affairs.-13. Lieut, and Acting Qu. Mast. R. 
Black, 14th N.I., from 15th Sept, to 31st Oct., for 
purpose of undergoing an examination in Mahratta 
language. — 15. 2d-Lieut. A. B. Kemball, horse ar- 
tillery, from Jtith Sept, to 31st Oct., for purpose of 
undergoing an examination In Hindoostanee lan- 
guage. 

To Poona,— June 17. Capt. G. St. B. Browne, 
brigade major Malwa force, from 15th July to 15th 
Jan. 1841, to remain, on private affairs— July 
lueut. H. Dent, 5th N I., from lflth July to 1st 
Oct., on private affairs.-24. Lieut. D.O.T. Comp- 
ton, 18th N.L, from 29th June to 15th Oct., to re- 
private affairs - Aug 4. Capt.C Benhow, 
15th N.L, from 1st to 31st Aug., In extension, on 
med. cert.— 5. ('apt. J. I). Smythe, Lieut. C. Mel- 
lereh, Capt. J. K. Parsons, Lieut. Col.T. Leighton, 
and Ens. J. L. Evans, all from 1st to 31st Aug., to 
remain, m extension, on med. cert —15. Lieut. A. 
Tweedale, 1st L.C., from 20tli Aug. to 15th Sept , 
on private affairs (also to Allygaum). 

n,T°T? m ‘7 ?1, ~ Au K- Major J. P. Lester, see. to 
MU. Board, until 31st Aug., for health— 11. Prev. 
Capt. S. Parr, till 31st Aug , on siek tert.— Lieut. 
J. S. Unwin, artillery, from 1st to 31st Aug., to re- 
main, on med. cert— Capt. J. E. Lang, N.V.B., 
from 1st to 31st Aug., m extension, on med. cert.' 

To Mhotv. Aug. 15. Capt. J. S. Grant, execu- 
tive engineer m Smde, to remain, on shketrt., 
until opening of the season. 

Cancelled.— Aua. ]5. The leave to Europe 
granted to Capt. R. 11. Wardell, 5th N.I., on 28th 
April last. 

MARINE 1)EPA RTMENT. 

Juli/ 23— Lieut. Drought to perform duties of 
mate ot the C 'live, from 2d June last, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

13.— Mr. C. II. Walker, a volunteer for In- 
dian Navy, arrived from England by ship North- 
umbei land, on 10th Aug. 

Au K' IB— The following appointments and ar- 
rangements confirmed . 

Capt. Moresby rc-appointed to command of H.C 
steamer Sesosti is, from 1st July last. 

Midshipm. Woolaston removed from Beiemre to 
Chve, as a tempoury acting lieut. of that vessel, 
Irom 14th July last. 

Midshipm. Leeds removed from Bet enter to Se- 

sa ji?;E ryart,ng,ieut - of thatv - d ' 

Vm ? cnt ^’P oi " to , d • vtin S derk in charge of 
the ( levpatra, from 20th July last, and dirocled to 
Join the Hastings as supernumerary till her return. 

Mr. Ommanney, acting clerk, in charge of Cho- 
patra, on her return, to be discharged to Hast mm 
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SHIPPING. 

Art ivals. 

Jm.v 23. Cumbrian, from Shields— 24. John 
William Dare, from Persian Gulf— Auo. 0. Es- 
,* * rom Mocha.— 7. Monaich, from Leith— 
n n d? hn r 0imr f? l> fro . m London— J). Leonard 
Dobbin, from Liverpool— 10. H.C. steamer Cleo- 
mtra, from Muscat; Northumberland, from Lon- 
3 and Mauritius— 11. Grind Success, from Chma 
and Anjer; Clarendon, from Leith— 10. Vuttay 
Hu baiee, from Mocha; Kingston , from Liver- 
pool— 1. H.C. brig Pahnuius, from Suez (with 
from W M 1 of , 4 i h . Ju’y).— 5S3- Julius Cesar, 

Sff'ic' 1 Aden— 24. Thomas Bold, from 
H u n steamer Lindsay, from 

ll;^ 26 c H ' C ' 8team , ers Cleopatra and Bae- 
mce, both from Kurrachee —27. Maria, from 
Marseilles and Mauritius. 

Departures. 

Jm.v 23. Elizabeth Walker, for Calcutta.- <’5 
AMrl for e* k *7- for Calcutta; 

^ r , T° r , CaJC r Utta: Ht&than, for Liver- 
pool— 28, Tartar, for Singapore; H.C. sloop 


Clive, for Aden { Bombay Castle, for China; Mary 
Mxtehieson, for London— 29. Caledonia, for Li- 
verpool —30. Crotvn, for Liverpool— Auo. 4. Earl 
of Durham, Euphiates, and Vuttay Rahimon, all 
for Calcutta — 8. British King, forCork.-8. H.C. 
schooner Maht, for Kurrachee; Thetis, for Sin- 
gapore and China; Hmdostan, for China; Fu'rl 
Currtm, for Calcutta. — 15. Drongan, for Aden- 
Wilson, for Greenock; Hannah, for Calcutta— 

Jt>. Helen, for Madras and Calcutta 17. Queen 

Vietoua, for Cork and Falmouth. — 18. H.C. 
steamers Berenice and Cleopatra, both for Kurra- 
chee; Benares, for Kurracnec ; Adele, for Singa- 
pore; Monarch, for Liverpool —20. Foil William, 
for ( lima ; Castle Huntley, for Calcutta. — 23 
Ann, for Greenock ; La Navann, for Muscat,’ 

H.C. brig Palmurus, for Kurrachee 24. John, 

for Singapore and China; Majestic, for Cal- 
cutta.— 25. Cat natic, for ( ’alcutta ; Calcutta, for 
Liverpool.- 28. H.C. steamer Victoria, for Red 
Sea (with overland mail for England). 

Arrivals of Passcngeis. 

Per John William Dare, from Persian Gulf: Mrs 
Shepherd and child. 

Per II (’.steamer Cleopatra, from Muscat, Ac • 
Capt. Hcnneli, Resident Persian Gulf; Dr. Pinker- 
ton ; Mr. Conductor Channuig, wife, and child ; 1 
apothecary; 2 European seamen; 4 native ser- 
vants. 

Per Good Su< cess, from China and Anjer: C. F. 
Bradford, Esq. 

Per Futtay Hulhaiee, fiom Mocha: Isaac Jo- 
hannes, Esq., Armenian merchant ; 1<>5 pilgrim*. 

Pei H.C. brig Palmurus, from Suez: Mr. Hill, 
of the firm of Hill and Reven, of Cairo. 

Pei Julius Cesar, from Aden • Lieut, and Adj. J. 
Ayrton, in charge of troops; Doctois Woe snain 
and Starkey ; 4 European soldiers ; 17 Europeans 
190 native troops. 1 

Per H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, from Kharrark 
anil Muscat: Mrs. Col. Shea; Lieut. Col. Hughes ■ 
Lieuts. Milne and Jackson; Messrs. Patrick, Met- 
calfe, and Powell. I.N.; 1 gunner; 31 privates. 

Per Thomas Bold, from Sydney : Mr. It. Fowler. 
Departures of Passengers. 

Per Justina, for Calcutta : Capt. Pierce ; Lieut. 
Horc; Mr. Rozano. 

Pei Bombay Castle, for China : Messrs. Benk 111 
and Mj ers. 

Per sehooncr MaM, for Kurrachee: Mr. C. A. 
Patterson. 

Per Diangan, for Aden: W. Gibbard, Esq. 

Per Helen, for Madras and (’alcutta: Capt. 
Lloyd, Bengal army. 

Pcrll.C. steamers Bn enter and Clvopatia, for 
Kurrachee : Native troops as reliefs for the rcgl- 
gnnents on service in Sindc. 

Per Bennies, for Kurrachee: Capt. Rebenack, 
Ens. Phayre, troops, and followers. 

Per Adele, for Singapore : Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel. 
Per II.C. brig Palinurus, for Kurrachee: Troops. 
Per John, for Singapore : 57 convicts, Ac. 

Freights (Aug. 22)— To London, £4. to £4. 5s. 
per ton ; to Liverpool, £3. 12s. (Id. to £3. 15s. per 
do. ; to Macao, Rs. 19 to Its. 20 per do. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

J’wh/ 14, At Mominabad, the lady of Capt C. 
Yates, commanding 3d Nizam's cavalry, of a son. 

18. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. B. Johnston, 
commanding hill rangers, Nizam’s service, of a son. 
20. Mrs. J. A. D. Penhy, of a daughter 
23. At Poonah, the lady of Major Charles Wad- 
dington, engineers, of a daughter, 

27. Mrs. ( . De Mello, of a daughter. 

Aug. 5. Mrs. M. Willard, of a son. 

9. At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. W. C. Stather, 
1st Gr. regt., of a daughter, 

“ At the Retreat, Belassis Road, Byrulla, the 
the wife of Mr. W. Brown, Cathedral clerk, of a 
daughter. 
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14, The wife of Mr. W. Taylor, master of the 
Indo-BritEh Institution, of a son. 

15. In the Fort, the wife of Mr. Geo. Kingston, 
of a son. 

Hi. At Belgaum, the lady of Lieut. E. Every 
Miller, 1st L.L'., S.A.C.Gcn., of a son. 


marriages. 

July 27. Mr. Richard Gibbons to Miss S. C. 
Ilenshaw. 

Aug. 3 At Byculla, Win. Purnell, Esq., of the 
medical service, to Isabella Jane, eldest daughter 
of G. F. Hughes, Esq., and widow of the late E. J. 
Stracey, Esq., C.S. 

24. At Tannah, Mr. Thomas Scott, of Large 
Colabah, to Jessy, daughter of the late Mr. David 
Wilson, commissariat department. 


DEATHS. 

June 111. In the wreck of the Lord William Bcn- 
tinck, Barbara Mac phcison, wife of John Fraser, 
Fsq., of the Bombay medical service. 

July 14. At Poonah, Mary Emily, wife of Capt 
G. J. Mant, Bombay army. 

— At Nassick, Clara, daughter of Henry W. 
Reeves, E.sq. t C.S., aged l(i months. 

15. At Mnow, John Collins, infant son of (’apt. 
J. Cooper, 7th N.I., aged !( months. 

19. At Alimednuggur, Edward Ellis, son of the 
Rev. James Jackson, m.a., chaplain, aged one year. 

2ti. At Poonah, Rose, daughter of C. M. Ham- 
son, Esq., of the civil service, aged Hi months. 

30 Lieut. W. C. Hailes, 2d regt. L.C. 

Aug. 2. At Girgawm, Capt. Ferrier, of the ship 
Thetis, aged 31 years. 

5. At Bombay, Aim Catharine, wife of Mr. H.W. 
Sizel.md, aged 19. 

9. At Sukkur, of brain fever, Lieut. Col. Steven- 
son, brigadier, commanding in Upper smde. 

15. At Colabah, Elizabeth Susan, daughter of 
Mr. J. King, Military Board Office, aged 3 years. 

Hi At Amboly, the Itev. Francis De Monte. 

17. In the Fort, Elizabeth Caroline, wife of Mr. 
J. King, Military Boivid Office, aged 20 

11). At Poonah, Lieut. T. II. Drake, 71st Ben- 
gal N.I. 

25. AtGirgaum, Roseanne, wife of Veterinary 
burg. N. F. Clarkson, 2d Madras L.C. 


crcptott. 

ECCI.V SIASTK’AI, APPOINTMENTS. 

July 1. The Rev. J P. Horsford to be colonial 
chaplain of St. Paul’sChurcb at Colombo, 

The Rev, S. O. Glemc to he colonial chaplain 
at Trincomahe. 

24. The Rev. J. G. MacViear to be colonial chap- 
lam of Scotch Church at Colombo. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals * t Colombo.— July 14. Donna Carmrlita, 

from Mocha 23. Colombo, fiom Bombay.— Aug. 

7- Emma, from Loudon and Cape. — 13. Tigiis, 
from London. 

Depaituie* from ditto.— July 31. City of Aber- 
deen, for London. — Aug. 9. Donna Carmelita, for 
Mauritius. 


MIRTHS. 

May 2(i. At Kandy, the lady of F. Rawdon 
Power, Esq., civil sci vice, of a soil. 

20. At Colombo, the lady of F. Fencran, Esq„ 
paymaster 95th regt., of a (laughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

July 6. At Colombo. Lieut. J. Urban Vigors, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., to Sophia Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter ot the late Capt. Brahan, same corps. 


DEATHS. 

July 2fl. At Jaflha, Jane, wife of Lieut. Cosby 
Warburton, Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

27. Drowned, In crossing the river on horseback 


at Gampola, on his way from Pusalowe, Mr. M. R. 
Jefffey, nephew of R. Jelfery, Esq., of Colombo. 


Singapore, At. 

sHirriNG. 

Arnvats at Singapore.— June 1 1. Kite, from 
Trlncomullce. — 13. H.M.S. Kuniod, fioin Ply- 
mouth and Cape.— 14. Hooghly, irorn Calcutta; 
Young Queen, from Bombay ; lleoige McLeod, 
from Mauritius; Ariel, from Siam.— 15. BVsf- 
minuter, from Batavia; Uuunta, from Adelaide. 
—Hi. H.M, ships Melville (Bear Admiral Elliot), 
Blonde, and By lades, all from Cane— 17. Dura, 
from Liverpool.— 19. Crescent, from Java.-20. 
Stag, from Antwerp — 21. Litherlan d», from Li- 
verpool; Elizabeth, from Bati\u.-22. Chut\su, 
from Madias.— 2<>. H.M.S. Modestr, from Cape; 
E.*/*'/ unfa, from Bombay.— 27- (Juhr, Arasta, ami 
Augusta Jessie, all from Sydney, Adelaide, trom 
Sourabaya.— 2H. City of London, from Batavia; 
Duan, trom Liverpool; Bhna, from Batavia. — 
July 1. Amelia, trom Cakulta.— 2. Adelaide, from 
Bombay; Samuel Hon oiks, from Samarang — 4. 
Sopping-., from Sydney.— 5, i, ness, trom London; 
Mtymam Dai/mam, trom Bombay,— (J. H.M.S. 
IVenhrnn, fioin Portsmouth and Cape —7. Dulo, 
from Calcutta — t). Futteh Mohan ah, from Bom- 
bay.— 0. Htuletpun, tiom Calcutta; liunossa, 

from Bombay.— 11. Tomtit in, from Batavia 13. 

Sydney, and Kyle, both from Batavia; Jane, 
trom Moulmeui; Lmgfang, from Calcutta; He- 
loisr, from Bremen, Singapuie, trom Bombay.— 
15. Ley inn, and Duke oj Km burgh, lk)th from 
Batavia, Watkins, from lav er pool : Cdbed Hen- 
denon, from Hobart Town. 23. L udv ( liffiad, 
trom ( alt utt.t. -21. Cathemie ( niiielm, Irom Rot- 
terdam and Batavia , stum find, from Penang.— 
25 Akbui , from Rtno. — Jh. Cati/pw, from i*a- 
dang; Lout ElphinJone, from CaleuUa.--27. Lm- 
tin, trom China ; Mot , from Bombay ; Wcstmms- 
tei , Horn Hhio.— 20. Zuelust, trom Batavia ; (Jlobe, 
trom RI110. 

Depaituics from ditto.— May 15. Pearl, for 
Clnna.— 17. Cotsair, and William Bunas, both for 
China.— 23. W, S. Hamilton, for Siam.— 26. Flora 

McDonald, for Penang and Rangoon June (j. 

Mahomed S Artie, for China.— 13. H.M.S. lAirne, 
H.M. sch. Young Hebe, and Kitty, all for China; 
William, for Manilla — 14. Eliza Ann, for Penang. 
— 13. Million, David Mah'olm, and Hiaemat trans- 
ports, all for China — 17. Louisa, for Penang ; Kite, 
for China,- H). II. M. ^hips Melville (Bear Vdm. 
Elliot), Pi/lndex, and Blonde, all tor China; Young 
Queen, and Allalevie, both for ditto. — 19. Enter - 
pnze steamer, for China.— 21. Stag, for Siam.— 23. 
(-tty oj Adi /a tile, for London, -24. Chjtun, and 
Hooghly, both for China— 27 Letnge byfe, for 
London; Ito.se, fort lima,— 2l{.'II.M.s.AiW<'*iV, for 
China— 29. E-ipnanfu, for Macao.— 30. Duma 
steamer, for Penang. -- July 1. Claiusa, and 
Elizabeth, both lor China; Mm tain, for Ran- 
goon. — 2. Duan, for China,— 4. Lithei lands, for 
China.— 5. City oj London, for llhio and Lon- 
don — H H.M.S. Blenheim, for China; (leorgo 
MeLiod, for Mauritius and Cork; Wedminster, 
for llhio. — 11. Seppwgs, for Calc utta.— 12. Bar- 
rossa, for China.— 14. Samuel Hon oiks, tor Pe- 
nang.— 15. Muyarnm Dnyartnn, for Siam Prev. 

to July 22. Layton, and Sophia, both for Condon. 
—22. Hurnott, for Malacca and Penang.— 23. 
Ai iel, for China.— 24. Naxsuiath Shaw, for China j 
('hade s, for Antwerp.— 2b. Jane, for Mnulmein.— 
28. Diana steamer, for llhio; Tartar, for Batavia. 
—29. Psyche, for China; Leg a an, for Penang. 

Arrival at Penang.— July 26. Ciulnare, from 
London. 


Freights at Singapore to London (July 30).— An- 
timony Ore, £1-10*-; Tin, £l.; Sugar in bags, 
I &c„ £4. 4b. to £4. 10s. ; Gambler, £’3.; Sago, 
£4. IDs. to £5., Coffee, £3. to £5. 5s.? Hides, 
£ 5 . 10s. to £U; Cassia, k>r. per box; Measure- 
ment Goods, £5. to £6. 


BIRTHS, 

June 4. At Singapore, tbe lady of T. O. Crane, 
Esq,, of a son. 
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29. At Penang, the lady of Lieut. C, A. Butler. 
iub-AMist.com. general, Madras establishment, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

June 18. At Penang, F. S. Brown, E*q., of Glu- 
gor, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Geo. Waller, 
Esq., R.N., of Mile-end, Portsmouth, Hants. 


DEATH. 

July 5. At Singapore, Miss Margaret Stronach, 
eldest sister of the Rev. John Stronach, aged 42. 


©uttb Unbia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia.— June 7- Macassar, from 
Rotterdam. — July 4. Falcon, from Liverpool.— 5. 
Alma, from Hamburgh.— fl. Hermina, from Cal- 
cutta; Minerva, from Amsterdam.— 11. Argent, 
from Liverpool,— 16. Clyde, from N.S.Wales.— 17. 
Margarctha, from London; Superbe, from N.S. 
Wales.— 20. Prima Donna, from London. 

Passed Straits of Anjer.— June 22. H.M.S. C*- 
lumbine, from Cape (bound to China). 


DEATH. 

May 30. At Batavia, His Exc. Lieut. Gen. De 
Kerens, Governor General of Netherlands India, 
and Commander of H.N.M. Land and Naval Forces 
Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, aged 59. 


©Ijiiw. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival— Previous to May 15. Mary Elizabeth, 
from Liverpool. 

Departures.— Previous to June 5. Uuisuchan, 
Frances Ann, and Arabian, all for London. 

Freight to London (June 5).— Nominal, at £10. 
per ton. 


DEATH. 

June 2. At Macao, of dysentery, Lord John 
Churchill, commander of H.M.S. Grind. 


JHaurititts. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals,— Previous to July 21. William Bailey, 
from London ; Parrock Hail, from Dublin ; Jupi- 
ter, from Liverpool , Woodmansteme, Wm, Pitt, 
and Maria, all from Marseilles; Gustave, and 
Sujfren, both from Nantes; Ankober, Philanthrope, 
and Milford, all from Bordeaux; H.M.S. Lilly, 
from Mozambique (with 2611 slaves on board cap- 
tured from the Portuguese vessel Joze ) ; Sir Wm, 
Heatheote, and Kestrel, both from Cape ; Mary C. 
Weber, from Havre and Rio de Janeiro; Burn - 
hopside; Lloyds, from Slmon’B Bay; Cape Packet, 
from Algoa Bay. 

Departures.— June 12. Swallow, for Muscat.— 
July 19. Mary lmrie, for Calcutta. 

Freight to London (July 21).— £‘4. 14s. per ton. 


Cape of (Rooij jttjope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — Previous to Aug. 6. 
Delhi, Meg Met rtltes, and Eliza, all from London ; 
Coringa, Cumbrian, and St. Helena, all from Li- 
verpool; Union, from Boston; Mauritian, from 
Simon's Bay ; Criterion, and Ann Dingwall, from 
LaGuayra; Vivid, Pigeon, and Charles Kid, all 
from Amsterdam ; Antilles, from Cuba ; Rich- 
mond, from St. Jago ; Eliza Kincaid , from ltio 
de Janeiro. 

Departures from ditto.— Previous to Aug. 1* 
Vellox, for Sydney; Nemisis steamer, for Port 
Essington; H.M.S. Andiomache, Lynher, and Vo- 
lunteer, all for Mauritius ; Thomas Metcalfe, for 
Calcutta; Appi entice, Regent Packet, and Gilbeit 
Mum a, all for Algoa Bay ; Fortfield, for Batavia; 
Eliza, for Madras and Calcutta. 

A) rivals in Simon’s Bay —July 24. Rota, from 
Gottenburgh,— 26. Emma Eugenia, from Ply- 
mouth and St. Jago.— 28. Amity, from Ascension, 
Departure from ditto.— July 7. Lady Clarke, for 
Sydney. 


DEATH. 

May 11. Maria, wife of Col. Wm. D. Robertson, 
of the Bombay army. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen lias been pleased to make 
the following appointments : — 

Island of Ceylon, 

Wm. Ogle Carr. Esq., to be first puisne judge. 
James Stark, Esq., to be second puisne judge. 
Arthur Buller, Esq., to be Queen's advocate. 
Christopher Temple, jun,, Esq., to be deputy 
Queen's advocate. 

Cape of Good Hope . 

James Carey, Esq„ to be registrar of deeds. 

Sierra Leone and its Dependencies. 

John Jeremie, Esq., to be captain-general and 
governor-in-chief. 

Owen Fllntoff, Esq., to be chief justice, 


THE “ INDIA ” STEAMER. 

The new steam ship, called the India, 
a beautiful vessel, of J ,200 tons, and 


nearly 400-horsc power ; built with a 
flush deck, 180 feet in length, and 40 feet 
broad, and splendidly fitted up; left 
Blacku all on the 3d October for Calcutta, 
vid the Cape of Good Hope, where she 
is to stay five days. It is expected that she 
will complete the voyage, including the 
stoppages, within seventy-five days. 


DUTCH INDIA. 

The new King of Holland, William 
II., opened the session of the States- 
General on the 12th October. The 
following passage occurs in his speech : 
“ In the Island of Sumatra, the forces by 
land and sea continue to act in unison, 
in promoting the glory and consolidating 
the power of the Netherlands. " 
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the accelerated east-iWta mail con- Griffith* to bccapt., v. Fitzgerald ; and Ena. 0. W 

vf yancit v in nuiRATTFu fira y t0 be v. Griffiths (all 18 May 40} tiserj. 

VF\ ANLF, via OIRRALTFR. F. Gee to beens.. v. day (18 Sopt.)_W 1'. M. 

Abstract Of tile log of the Oriental for Uaultam, from GGd F., to belieut., V. Hackrtt app. 

her first trip from England to Alexandria t0 .f l , h £* 4 , 0) ‘ ... M 

t, on i,. ■ 41i It Foot (at Madras). Lieut. T. IL. P. Moore, 

ami uatK: from 22d F., to be lieut., v. Smith who exth. (21 

Outward Voyage . Oct. 40). 

Distance. 51 vr Foot (at V. I). Land). Lieut. ll.S.S. Bur- 
LIours. Naut.Miles. nev, from 72d F., to be lieut., v. Corbett who 
Time steaming from Falmouth exch. (0 Ot t. 40). 

rSialMrtft Malta in* 1 S m Vo "l ^ fc , Ma f lra *)' baeut. S. W. Graves to be 

^ 1 * c.ipt.,v. Maedoncll dec ; and Em. L. II. Tyler to 

Malta to Alexandria Mi 824 lie lieut., v. Graves (both 18 July 40) ; JamesGrant 

Total timeout (steaming) • 329J -',808 V / ^ <So 

or 13 days 17i hours. 1,001 l ,lt Madras). Eqs. Eilw. Joyce, from 

Hth F., to bequ. master, v. Jl. Cart who ret lies 
Homewanl Voyage. upon h. o. (•) Oct. 40) — W G. L. Ciowther to be ’ 

Alexandna to Malta <)2j 825 ens, » v> HaulUin proin. tu 3f)th F. (20 Oct. 40). 

Malta to Gibraltar 10<>1 «l«3 OUh Foot (in Ceylon). Assist. Surg. George 

Gibraltar to Falmouth II!) 1 .0(*0 Knox, from 3d L. Drags., to be sui aeon, v. Dix 

r dec. (!) Oct. 40). 

Total time home (steammg) 32! 2,808 Ceylon Rijie Hegt. Lieut. W. H. Underwood, 

or 1.1 days J hours. from ;<(l f., to bo lieut., v. Walker who exch. (2 

Remarks . — The vessel performed the Get. 40). 
whole distance out and home in 86! hours V "Attached. —\\ rev. Ma}. Wm. [rwm, from 28th 

less than the contract time. Dm ,.* the 

. . i , . , , . Menuuundutn. — Major II. If. Joeob, half-pay 

passage out she had to steam the whole unattached, h.w been allowed to retire from the 

distance from Falmouth to Cape Finis- army, by the sale ot a majority, he being about to 

ten e against “ a strong head bicezc and ^®i"«s«d«'nNo>vsou t liW..ta(l»s e |,t.*il. 

heavy head sea.” Oir the coast of Por- 
tugal had “ thick foggy weather.” From INDIA SHIPPING. 

Gibraltar to Malta, the first three days An mils . 

“ strong head wind, and heavy head sea.” , SKPr - Km »/’*'. Bridie, from Mauritius inth 
Remainder “modeiato and clear.” Home- /i/!!'; •Ne-aiii! t t\oVu Hotkey find' 

ward passage, moderate and generally Simon’s n,iy uih July? in the Clyde.— .m Mar- 

favourable weather ; but steamed with Z 

infei ioi coals taken at JMalta, mmm U. o. Ouz. Cowch * — Cowitm of nunuwia, Johusione, from 

Simon’s Il.iy, 1st July; off* Falmouth— (Rjr. J. 

ri n I. s» * t I? ctv'c ? - /r n /t 1 / . i lleptihe, lleckford, from Bengal 15th April, and 

HE it MAJImM i a 1 OltLLo Mauritius; at Deal.— Gazelle, Wytlieomlx?, from 

IN THE EAST. Mozambique; at Deal.— Fairy Queen, C'ousens, 

from Ceylon 10th May; off Portsmouth.— M.M.S. 
PROMOTIONS AM) ('HANOI s. Spot uni hawk , Shepherd, from Valparaiso, 5 jc. ; 

3d L. lira as. (m Bengal). Capt. C. F. Havelock, at Portsmouth — Jumna, McGill, from Bengal 25th 

fioin K,lh L. Diags., to he i.ipt., v. Smilli who M-»y; M Liverpool.— Pei u, Hughes, from Smga- 
exch. (.) July 40).— Assist. Surg. II. Fuuklin, P ,,ro ^J‘ iy ’ >'/ tfl<! Isike, Etjles, from 

from 15th F., to be assist, surg., v. Knox. prom, m Benftal I7tb April; and liondotiai, Oliver, from 

84th F. (0 Oct. 40) Bombay ‘20th May; nil off Liverpool.— 2. Osprey, 

Hitt I,. n,a f . (in lions., II. C.pt It. A. s ra „h. g)," Mm'"5 

n iv^oP 1 t0 ,)C C ' II>1 ‘' V l,aVclock who from Bengal 14th Apt il ; at Bristol.— Dm t, lirth! 
exen. (.» July 40). from \j ll( | t ., r?1 inth Sept.; oil the Islcot Wight— 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. Peter Orphan to be Countem of Du, ham, Johnston, from Singapore 

rapt, by purch., v. Stirling who retires; Ens. F. 22(1 April, and Mauritius 17th June; at Deal 

Moor, from 1st Foot, to belieut. by puilli., v. Rmkhff, Orel, from Mauritius 12tli June; at Deal. 
Grehan (both 18 Sept. 40). —Magutmte, Allen, from Bombay 12th May; at 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. H. T. Walker, from Liverpool. -8. llennj Welt, -Joy, Williams, from 

Ceylon Rifle Regt., to be lieut., v. Underwood Batavia, 23d Feb., and Mauritius 14th June; off 

who exch. (2 Oct. 40). Fowey.— 15. Bucephalus, Small, from Bombay 14th 

.. , ,, , n . . June; in the Clyde.— 111. William Shaiples, Jones, 

4fh hoot (at Madras). Ens. J. C. Bartley to be from Bombay ;Ull |, j utlc; (lff Liverpool. - 10. 
lieut. by purch., v. Ogilvie who retires; If. B. Mury Atm> srevenson, from N.S. Wales Wh June ; 

Rainsbottom to be ens. by purch., v. Bartley at Liverpool . — Mury Anne, Cocks, from Cape 8th 

(both 20 Oct. 40). Aug.; off S< illy .— John Knor, Thompson, from 

I’Jth Foot (»t Bombay). Ens. A. M'Kinstry 1o be Bombay 11th June; at Liverpool.— Barbara, 
lieut. by purch., v. Moore whose prom, by iiurch. Webb, from Bombay 3d Junes at ditto.— jiu. Vei- 

ha8 been cancelled; Richard Anderson to beens. non, Wilson, from Madeira 3d Oet.; at Deal.— 

without purch., v. M'Kinstry prom, (both 25 Sept. Romeo, Pollock, from Bombay 6th June ; off Fal- 
40).— C. W. Parker to be en*. without purch., v. mouth .— General KyJ, Jones, from China 5th May; 

Anderson whose app. has been Cancelled (20 Oct). at Deal.— 21. Mann, Sinclair, from Bombay 14th 

18t/i Foot (at Bombay). Ens. S. Bernard to be- June; at Dial . -A him ton, Catf, from N.S. Wales 

lieut. by purch., v.Dunnewho retires; J. P. Mayo 1st July, and Pernambuco; oft Dover.- Canada, 

to be ensign by purch., v. Bernard (both 2 Oct. 40). Ruddicombo, from N.S Wales 25th May; at 

21., Foo, „„ Bengal). Cap,. N. W„x,m, f,nm h. iw“«, tHu.7^ N.S 

fa f th Mfl y l Dover.— Hat m, Tenliam. 

(2 Oet. 40}.— 24 lieut. It. Nicholson tOl>e li>t lieut., f rnm Hatuvis. • olf Dover —24 lnsrltA htiiaij. Crnm 

2d ?icnR 1 % , ^N l lchoU4)n^ao 0(^40) tlIObraCC tJ be Bombay ft/th June; at Deal. — LdlfRi* AiUlman, 

2u lieut., v. Nicholson (20 Oct. 40). from Bombay 3d July ; and Orestes, Smith, from 

mh Foot. Kna. A, R. Margary to bo lieut., v. Bombay JIM May ; both at Liverpool— 26. Vtbilla, 

Gilbert dec; Qu. >last.John Ilusber, from h. p. Terry, trom V.D. Land 2d April, and Cape 27tli 

81st F., to be ens., v. Margary; and Robert ^W)gc j u i y; dt \)tn\*-Achilks t Veale, from New Zen- 

to be ens. purch,, V, Rusher who retires (all 20 land and Rio do Janeiro ; oft’ Dover.— Waverley, 

Qct, 4U)* , ■ ' ; , 'j Morgan, from N.S. Wales Vth June, and Penum- 

30th Foot (at Madrasi. Major. Horatio. Walpole bueo 30th Avg.; off Dovev-27. Emerald, Tooker, 

to be lieut.-coL, v. Wakefield dec. ; CaJ)t. John from Cape 5th Aug. ; olf Dover — John Bull, Or- 

Fitzgerald to be major, v. Walpole; Lieut. H. T, mond, from Bombay 4th June; at Liverpool,— 

JWji.N.S. Vox.. 33. No, 181. (2 II) 
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Metfatt, Gilbert, from Bombay 1st June; off the 
Wight.— 28. Pigeon, Hiscock, from Cape; at Deal. 
—Fortescue, Hall, from China 7th May; off the 
Wight.— Pet shin, Edmgton, from Bengal 3d June; 
and Higginsott, Hogg, from Bombay 4th Ju'y; 
both at Liverpool. — Wanda le, Pagan, from (’ape 
5th Aug.; off Cork.— 211. Euphrates, Wilson, from 
Bengal 13th June; Hero, Hyan, from N. .s. Wales 
5th June; and J umes Gibson, Stuart, from Cape 
10th Aug. ; all at Deal. 

Departure *, 

Skpt.2G. Emily, Young, for Bombay; from 
I.lan< lly.— 30. Cygnet, Dalston, for South Austra- 
lia; George 4 emit rang, John, for Madras (with 
troops); and Royal Matl, Cook, for South Aus- 
tralia; all from Deal. — O ct. 1. Jannet, Chalmers, 
for Mauritius, and William Hughes, Cuthbertson, 
for V.D.Land ; both from Deal.— 2. Earl of BaL 
carras, Vaux, for Bombay (with troops) ; from 
Torbay.— Orient, Taylor, for N.S. Wales; from 
Portsmouth.— Jane. Gifford, Mason, for N.S. Wales 
and Port Phillip; and Southampton, Hillyer, for 
Cape; both from Plymouth.— Hindoo, Mawson, 
for Bengal ; and Haidce, Marshall, for N.S. Wales ; 
both from Liverpool.— Lord Lowther, Pattenson, 
for Madras and Bengal ; from Deal.— I’m*, Pat- 
terson, for Bengal, from Greenock — 3. Black 
Nymph, Hall, for N.S. Wales; from Gravesend — 
Ivanhoe, Simpson, for Manilla and China ; Get - 
glana, Stephenson, for Port Phillip; S tandaul, 
Harrison, for Bengal; Bland, Callan, for Bengal; 
and Tyrone, Bralth waite, for South Australia; all 
from Liverpool.— Australia, Yule, for South Aus- 
tralia; from Leith.— 4. Walmcr Castle, Gimblett, 
for Bengal; from Portsmouth.— Ihrstoltun, Tho- 
mas, for Malaga and Cape; and Falcon, Eseott, 
for N.S. Wales; both from Uiistol— Hope, Kerr, 
for Bombay ; from the Clydc.-5. India stcamet 
(3IK) horse power), Henderson, for Cape, Ceylon, 
Madras, and Bengal ; from Plymouth.— (J. Com ad, 
Campbell, for N.S.Wales; from Plymouth — • 
Folk stone, Jolly, for China; from Deal.— 7. Reli- 
ance, Hall, for Bombay, from Liverpool.— 8. Yoik, 
Legg, for Port Phillip and N.s. Wales; nnd Thomas 
Cnsp, Finley, for Launceston ; both from Ply- 
mouth.— Hindustan, Lamb, for Hobart Town; and 
James Ewing, Maitland, for Manilla: both from 
Denl.—P. Chieftain, Downing, for Bombay ; fiom 
Liverpool.— 10. Corsair, Fox, for South Austi.ilia, 
Port Phillip, and Launceston; from Dover.— Na- 
vanno, Warming, for Hobart Town (with con- 
victs) : Maid of Mona, Bedhead, for Hobart Town; 
and Wave, Moore, for Sandwich Islands ; all from 
Deal.— A Iba truss, Reynolds, for Bio and llobait 
Town; from Portsmouth.— North Briton, Daw- 
son, for Singapore; from Live'pool.— 11. Pron- 
dcnie, Jackson, for Singapore, from Hull.— 12. 
Mat quis Hastings, Carr, for N.S. Wales and Port 
Plullip; from Plymouth.— Posthumous, Milner, 
for N.S.Wales; Speed;/, Love, tor St. HeLna; 
Georgiana, Richardson, for N.S.Wales; Eleanor, 
Barnett, for St. Helena nnd South Seas; Indian, 
Carr, for Launceston ; and Jane Thompson, Way- 
man, for Bengal ; all from Deal — 13. Nimrod, 
Manning, for Port Phillip and N.S.Wales; from 
Liverpool, -rSwivww, Hayes, for Bengal; from the 
Clyde— 14. Giecian, Richards, for Hobart Town ; 

from Deal 15. Caledonia, L.ddell, for N.S.Wales; 

from Geal.-Lancfl.vte) , Jefferson, for Bombay; 
from Liverpool.— l(i. Sir Charles Forbes, Mason, 
for Launceston ; from Plymouth.— .issam, McAl- 
pine, for Bengal; fiom Glasgow.— 17. Zembra, 
Owen, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — Reflector, 
Everson, for Cape ; Samuel, Smith, for N.S.Wales; 
and Ktlmautx, Smith, for Port Plullip; all from 
Deal.— 20. Thomas Grenville, Thornhill, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth — Mauritius, 
Bell, for Mauritius and India; and Bromleys, 
Knox, for Algoa Bay; both from Deal — Naira- 
ganset, Crocket, for Manilla; from Liverpool.— 
Chevalier, Dunlop, for Batavia ; from Greenock.— 
21. William Inghs, Selly, for Ascension ; Caroline, 
Rodd, for Mauritius; and Lady Nugent, Santry, 
for New Zealand , all from Deal.— Actceon, Field- 
ing, for N.S.Wales; from Liverpool.— 23. Bencoo- 
Ion, Caldbeck, for Singapore ; and Maigaret, 
Blythe, for N.S.Wales; both from Liverpool.— 
Mary Campbell, Wylhe, for Mauritius ; from Gree- 
nock.— 25. Fiscount Melbourne, McKerlic, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal, from Portsmouth. 


PAS£FNGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per H.C. steamer Victoria, from Bombay 28th 
Aug., at Suez. : Mrs. Col. Marshall ; Maj. Gen. F. 


W. Wilson, C.B., Madras eslab. ; Lieut. Nicolay, 
1st Madras Europ. Regt. ; Capt. Macdonald, 1st 
Madras L.C. ; Major Wheeler, 2d Madras Europ. 
Itegt.; Lieut. Winn, I.N. : Lieut. Smythe, Madras 
estab. ; Capt. Hart, H.M. 04th regt.; C. F. Brad- 
ford, Esq.; ('apt. Parr, H.M. 54th regt.; Lieut. 
Dent, artillery; J. .1. Falconer, Esq.; Col. Mar- 
shall; Lieut. G Jenkins; Messrs. Barless, llender- 
>on, D’Hawtrie, Chabrier, D’Abbadie, Pawter, 
Vincent, llarlam, and Wallace. 

Per Repulse, from Bengal: lion. Mrs. Amos; 
Lady Douglas; Mrs. Haic; Mrs. Thomas; Mrs. 
(Jueiros; Mrs. Lamb; Mrs Smith; Mis. Fudge; 
Misses Smith, Cueiros, and Fullgc; Sir Robert 
Douglas; Colonel Vincent ; Majors Hare, Thomas, 
and Lowe ; Capt. Lamb; Incuts. Cattle, Routh, 
and Phillips ; (’apt. Warren, late of the Sheiboui net 
A. Fraser, Esq ; W. Spry, Esq. ; E. Eastwood, 
Esq.; W. Smith, Esq.; Dr. Duncan; Mr. C. 
I layne, late commander of the Richmond : children; 
steerage passengers, &r. 

Per Inghs, from Bombay : (See As. Journ. for 
last month, p. 171 ) 

Per Paragon, from Ceylon: Mr. Chute; Mr- 
Hay. 

Per Charles Ileuitley, from Ceylon; Mr. W. 
Bird, for St. Helena. 

Per Royal Saxon, from China : Mrs. Towns; Dr. 
Bennett. 

Per General Kyd, from China: Mrs. Turner and 
family; George Dix, Esq., ILN. 

Per Duncan, from Manilla : Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Smith and thiee children. 

Per Lmd William Rrnhnek, from Sydney: Mrs. 
Sparling; l)i. Burrcdl ; Dr. Blam ; two Misses 
Jackson; Messis. Bell, Whuker, Jackson. Fromc, 
Stapleton, Cook, and Linder. 

Pei Maty Ann, from New South Wales; Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller and child. 

Per Janies Holmes, from Sydney : Capt. Bartley ; 
Ml. Hood. 

Per Pacific, from Mauritius: (’apt. Gordon, late 
commandei of the steamer Satellite. 

Per Mary Ann, from Cape: Mrs. and Miss Ea- 
ton; Mrs. Vander Kemp; (’apt. T. Armstrong, 
late of the brig Fourteen ; Mastei s C. and H. Essex ; 
two servants. 

Per Canada, from Sydney; Mr. W. Forsyth; 
(’apt. and Mrs. Chalmers and family; Mr. R. 
Deans; Mr J. Taylor; nine steerage passengers. 

Per Hero, from ‘Sydney: (’apt. Com in; Mrs. 
Comm; Mr. Rodwcll, Dr. Moxly, R.N. 

PerOneutal steamer, from Alexandria 23d Sept. : 
Colonel and Mrs. Marshall; Mag Gen. Wilson; 
Major Wheeler, Lieut, and Mrs. Dent; Mrs. John- 
son; Captains Hart, Macdonald, Morris, and 
Smythe; Lieuts. Balfour, De Burgh, Jenkins, Ni- 
colay, and Wynne; Dr. Madden; Messrs. Bastrio, 
Pietro, Carren, Feeling, Constantine, Fanholm, 
and Fowler; Serj. Campbell. 

Expected. 

Per Bengal, from Bengal; Major Gen. and Mrs 
Churchill; Mrs. (’apt. Gilbert and family; Mrs. 
Lloyd; ('apt. L’Estrange, 21st Fusileers (since 
dead) ; Ensign Phillpotts. 

Per Earl Grey, from Bengal: Mr and Mrs. 
Smith ; Miss Caroline Driskoll. 

Per Robaits, from Bengal; Mrs. and Col. White; 
Mrs. Harrington; Mrs. Gordon; Mr. John May; 
Rev. Mr. Garstin; Mrs. Ilayne, sister, and family; 
Mr. Wm. Galloway ; Cornet Christie; Messrs. Stal- 
kart, R. Yates, and J. Hutchinson; Dr. D. Men- 
zic<; nnd son of Mr. Wm. Pnnsep. 

Per Claudine, from Madras: Mrs. Potter; Mrs. 
Schreyvogel; Mrs. Goodrich; two Misses Good- 
rich; J. Haig, Esq., M.C.S. : Lieut. Potter, H.M. 
4th regt. ; Lieut. Mylne. lflth N.I. ; Lieut. J. Ri- 
chardson, 43d N.I.; Lieut. Taylor, 2d M.E. Regt. ; 
E. Graves, Esq. ; J. M. Ferrie, Esq ; Mr. J. Stew- 
art ; Mr. Roche; thirty-two men and one woman, 
charter party passengers. 

Per Strath Eden, from Madras, for Cape and 
London; Mrs. Ouchterlony; J. Ouchterlony, 
Esq.; Lieut. Col. A. Kerr and James Dalmahoy, 
Esq., retired service; (’apt. J. Davidson, 31st 
L. Inf. ; E. H. Maxwell, Esq.; P. Irvine, Esq., 
civil service; Lieuts. G, Dancer, artillery, H.M- 
Dobbie, 30th regt., — Jackson, and G. Allan, 3d 
L. Inf. ; Cornet J. E. Mayne, 8th L.C. ; Ens. T. M. 
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Warre.Dth N.I.; Mr. C. Abraham; Mrs, Patterson 
and Mrs. Kenrick, servants; Sergeant Coleman, 
wife, and seven children. 

Per Rajasthan, from Bombay ; Mr. Willis anti 
family; Mr. J. Beard. 

Per Crown, from Bombay: Lieut. T. I). Malkett, 
4th L. Diogs. ; Messrs. W. Golt, W. Bennett, Jo- 
seph Golt, J. Bradly, J. Gill, W. Donaport, and A. 
Watt. 

Per Queen Victui ia, from Bombay : Mrs.Cannor; 
Miss J. Stewart. 

Poj Calcutta, from Bombay : Mr. Thompson. 
Per Boyne, from Mauritius : Col. anti Mr. Power; 
Mr. and Mrs. Beecher; Miss Fraser; Capt. D. 
Wairen, tit the Rxmouth, Mrs. Hose and tlnld; 
Mrs. Laing; Capt. Barnett; Major Wilson; Capt. 
Beamish (all of the ship Esmouth). 


I’/.SShNC.KRS TO INDIA. 

Per Henri/ Davidson, for Bengal : Messrs. Wcd- 
dcrburne, Gourlay, Bruce, and McMahon. 

Pei Lord Lowthcr, for Madras anti Bengal (addi- 
tional): Mrs. Dccdes; Mr. Pcckthorn, assist, 
surgeon. 

Per He nubia, for Bengal : Bev. Mr. and Mrs. 
W inchester; Major and Mrs. licrnng; Di. Stokes 
and friend; Mr. Meechara; Mi. Owen Johnson; 
Mi. Ford, pilot service. 

Per his, for Ceylon: Mi. and Mrs. Dawson; 
MissTwiddy; Rev. Mr. Kesmcrc; Mr. Lamb. 

Per Viscount Meibom ne, for Madras anti Bengal : 
Mrs. Gouldsbury and child; Miss Wallah; Mr. 
and Mrs. Maclean; Mr. and Mrs. Anderson; Mis. 
Paterson; Dr. Murray; Mr. Reid; Mr. Vans Ag- 
new; Capt. Biddulph ; Messrs. Elphinstonc, Faith- 
full, Jairctt, Thompson, Kobcitson, Lukin, llal- 
kett, Murray, Miles, Hay, Maclean, Crowdie, 
Tnscott, Burton, and Robertson. 

Pei Donna Pa scon, foi Bombay: Mis. Kitts? 
Major anti Mrs. Waterfleld ; Capt. and Mrs, Jacob; 
Dr. and Mrs. Campbell ; llev. Mr. Allan ; Messrs. 
Seriven, Winfield, Close, Bourehier, Travers, ami 
Pine 

Per Thomas Ur ear die, for Madias and Bengal- 
Mrs. Houlton and daughters; Miss Kayes; Miss 
ltotton , Captain and Mrs. Taboi ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Roupcl; Mr. and Mis. Hogg, and family; Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson; Capt. Masters; l)rs. 
Tait and Stevenson; Mr. .Manners and friend, 
Gen. Jackson: Rev. John Bell; Mr. Bishop anti 
brother; Messrs. Sopping*, Sykes, Owen, Mild- 
ing, Vaughan, \inslie, Dunlop, M'Donaltl, Mort- 
lock, Nicholson, Leary, M‘Dowell, Gillilain, Pas- 
cal, and Hunt. 

Pei Oriental steamer, for Meditcrtanean and 
Alexandria (to sail 2d Nov.): Mr. and Mrs. Tcil ; 
Mr. G. Tcil : Miss Warley; Mrs. and MissBour- 
chier; Mr. Le Mercicr; Col. Lambeit, Hi. and 
Miss Fox and four children ; Messrs. G. J. anti M. 
Arbuthnot; Mr. Cailell and lady: two Misses and 
Master Hampson; Mr. W. Miller; Mr. C. Baring 
and two children ; Mr. F H.Crozier; Mr Thorn- 
hill; Mr. Hearn; Major and Mrs. Woodhoiisc: 
Mrs. William Grey; Capt. Young; Mr. W. Gor- 
don; Dr. Crawford. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The James Pattison, Cromartie, from Bombay to 
London, was destroyed by fire about 1 fit) miles west 
of the Azores. The crew took to their boats, and 
were picked up by a bark from Newfoundland, and 
earned into Lisbon. The captain and fourteen of 
the crew came passengers In the nraqanzu steamer 
from Lisbon. The cargo (cotton) is supposed to 
have ignited from spontaneous causes. 

The Louisa, Rose, from Perang to Singajiore, 
was lost near the North Sand 1 1 th July, and being 
loaded with government stores, cannon balls, 
grape, &e„ almost immediately went to pieces. 

The schooner John Dunscombe, from Sydney, 
was lost on the 6th March at Capiti, New Zealand, 
during a heavy gale. She parted from her anchors 
and went ashore, and became a total wreck. Crew 
saved. 

The schooner Vanguard, from Port Phillip to 
Sydney, is totally wrecked on the McLeary Bar. 
Crew saved. 


The Forte Queen, Hickman, from Batavia to 
Sydney, struck on a reef near Antelope Islands 
21st June, and was abandoned, after being plun- 
dered by pirates. 

The Howard, Bissett, bound to Cork, went on 
shore at the Cape of Good Hope during a very se- 
vere gale on tnc Kith July, and has become u 
wreck. Part of the cargo saved m a damaged 
state. 

The Sea Horse (steamer), Browning, from Lou- 
don to N. S. Wales, put into Lisbon UJth Sept , 
with considerable damage to hull, spars, and rig- 
ging, having been in contact with a large vessel 
on 14th Sept near Cape Fimstcrie. She must be 
lightened to repair. 

The John Cooper, Salmon, from the Clyde to 
N. S. Wale-, was towed into Lisbon 14th Oct,, 
with loss of topmasts, by the Vesuvius steamer. 

The Peru, Gray, from N. S. Wales to London, 
has put into l’araiba, Pernambuco, five of the 
cicw being tn a state of mutiny. 

The Columbine, Roberts, from London to Algoa 
Bay and Calcutta, put into Pernambuco 13th 
Sept., leaky, and must lighten to repair. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AN1) 
DEATHS. 

HIliTHS. 

Sept. 2.1. U Tower Cottage, Buiy, the lady of 
( apt. Arthur Vincent, K.I.S., of a daughter. 

27 . At I.eimuigton, the lady of Wm. Plowdcn. 
Esq., of Plowden Hall, m theiounty of Salop, ot 
a daughter. 

30. At St. Joint’s Grove, Richmond, Surrey, the 
lady of the Rev. John Seott, chaplain to the Hon. 
E.I. Company, Bengal, of a son. 

Oit. 2. At Southsea, 1 he lady of Capt. W. C, 
Onslow, 44th Regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

.1. At llromptoii Park, the lady of A. Rogers, 
Esq., of a .on. 

4. At Nortlidown, Pembrokeshire, the lady of 
Col. Kcmm, of a son. 

11. In Devonshire Place, the lady of W. H, 

( lucheley Plowden, Esq., of a son. 

13. M Met ton, surrey, the wife of Geo. Adams, 
Esq., Bengal civil service, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

Sept . 2.1. \t Bristol, George Evalt, Esq., 62d or 
Wiltshiio Regiment, to Louisa Anthony Sheldon, 
youngest daughter of the late Ebenezer Sheldon, 
Esq., of Giccn Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 

24. At Slmdon House, Sussex, the seat of Anne, 
Countess of Newburgh, Miss Rosamond Clifford, 
a near relative to Lord Clifford, and of Sir Clifford 
Constable, ot Burton Constable. Bart., and niece 
of the late Cardinal Weld, of I.ul worth Castle, 
Dorset, to Thcoplulus Wm.Strachcy, Esq., of the 
2flth Madras N.L. nephew of Sir Harry Straehey, 
Bart., of Sutton Couit, Somersetshire. 

26. By special license, at St. George's Church, 
Hanovci Square, and again at Lord St. Vincent’s, 
by the Catholic clergyman, David Orhterlony 
Dyce-Soinbre, Esq., or Smlhanah, in the northern 
provinces of I lindoostan, to the Hon. Miss Mary 
Anne Jervis, only daughter of the present Viscount 
and Viscountess St. Vincent, and a grand-niece of 
the late Earl St. Vincent. 

Oct. (i. At Banff, C. W. Fagan. Esq., of the 
Bengal civil service, soil of Maj.-Gen. Fagan, East- 
India Company’s service, to Margaret Laird, se- 
cond daughter of W. F. Gclbraith, Esq., of Glas- 
gow. 

8. Wm. Wilkins, Esq., of Sarncfaur, county of 
C.lamoigan, to Caroline, eldest daughter of L. H. 
Davy, Esq., late of the lion. E.I. Company’s 
service. 

<>. At Clifton Church, B. W. Hutchinson, Esq., 
to Mary Charlotte, youngest daughter of Sir George 
Cooper, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Madras. 

13. At Reigate, Edward Watts, Esq., of Hythe, 
Kent, to Amelia, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. Benjamin Bunn, H.C.S. 

17. At Florence, G. S. Gough, Esq., only son of 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B., K.C.S., 
Rathronan House, county of Tipperary, com- 
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mantling the Mysore district of the Indian army, to 
Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut -Col. Palliser, 
of Comragh, county of Waterford, Ireland. 

27- At St. Maik's, Kennmgton, II. O. Man, Esq., 
54th Foot, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Garrard, Madras Engineers. 

Latch/. At Cheltenham, Rolrert Sutherland, 
Esq., surgeon, Madras establishment, to Maria, 
fifth daughter of Maj.-llen. James Welsh, Madras 
army. 

— At Dublin, (’apt. R. J Stanley, of the 
Nizam's army, and nephew to ‘■ur E. 'Stanley, late 
Chief Justice, Madras, to Emily, daughter of 
Capt. Nicholson, «4th legt. 


DEATHS, 

Juh / 14 On his passage fiom Calcutta, for the 
recovery of his health, Capt. Arthur L' Estrange, 
ot the 21st Fusiliers, third son of the late Colonel 
L’ Estrange. 

21 . At 'Spanish Town, Jamaica, Olive \r111 
Stiles, widow of Capt. J. W. stiles, Bengal Aimy. 


[Nov. 

At the Mauritius, whero he was serving with 
his regiment, Lord Arthur Chkhester, captain 
t)7th ltoyal Fusiliers, m his4()th year. 

Sept. 21). At his residence, Blandford Plare, Re- 
gent’s Park. Lieut.-Col. John Nivon, late of the 
Madras Artillery, in hisOJd year. 

30. At 80, Harley Street, Admiral Sir Ross Don- 
nelly, K.c.n., in Ins 77th year. 

Oct 3. At Turin, Charles Ormerod, Esq., late of 
the Board of Control. 

(5. At Airth Castle, Stirlingshire, James Strange, 
Esq., formerly of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
civil service. 

7. AtBagneres delligorre, Thomas Richardson, 
Esq., of Ballathie, late captain m the 3d Light 
Dragoons. 

13. At Tor, Devon, Mr. Thomas Maitland, late 
of the East-Tudia House, in lus b2d year. 

14. At Clifton, aged 00, Anne, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Balfour, ot the Bengal Artillery. 

tMlvhj. \t Hobart Town, Edmund Philip, son 
ot John Robinson, Esq., ol Doughty Street. 


LONDON MARKETS, Oct. 27- 


Sugar . — Thu demand for British Plantation on 
Wednesday was veiy limited, and on that day only 
300 liluls, N e. were disposed ol, hut importers dis- 
played firmness, and in puces little variation oc- 
euired The stock ot British Plantation Sugir is 
now 20,4% hhds. and tierces, which is 2(>,<!!M less 
than last year at the same period, file sto< k of 
Mauutius is 10,(107 bigs, being 50,1)77 h-s than last 
yi.r. The stock of Bengal is 23,800 hags, which 
is 11,232 Jcs, than last year. In Mauntms, theie 
has bci n no public sale, and pnvately little inquiry 
has existed for either biown or yellow descriptions, 
previous rates however have been supported. To- 
day there was a better demand by private treaty, 
anil prices were firm. For Manilla, rather lower 
rates having been submitted to have caused the 
refiners to come forward more freely, and they 
have taken 5000 bags by private treaty Sum is 
held firmly, but there has been little business done. 
In Java little has been pacing, but prices are firm. 
White kinds of Bengal arc wanted by the home 
trade, who would pay stiff prices, but the supply 
has heroine small. This afternoon a good demand 
existed for Bengal. 

Coffee.— British Plantation, of dean quality, has 
been in good request to supply the wants of the 
home tiade, and former rates have been fully sup- 
ported. Fast India and Cape descriptions ot chan 
quality arc held firmly, hut the home trade have 
not evnned much desire to do business, and the 
operations privately have been on a small scale m 
all kinds. The stuck of Modia is small; this kind 
is, however, wanted by the home trule, but the 
short supply, especially of dean garbled sorts, have 
in evented purchases of moment; accounts have 
been received that a large quantity has been burnt 
on board a vessel on her way home from the East 
Indies. This afternoon there was a good demand 
for East and clean sorts ot West India for home 
consumption. 

Spit cs.— A good dem ind lias existed privately for 
Sumatra Pepper, and former rates have been fully 
supported. Malabar is held firmly. Holdeis of 
Cassia Lignea asking a further advance, checked 
business by private treaty. Cloves luve been m 

f 'ood request. For Mace a steady demand has cx- 
sted. 

Rice.— For Bengal there has ban less demand, 
and only a limited business bag been 1r .nsectcd by 
private treaty, but there are not sellers excepting 
at former rates. 

Tea . — The operations in free trade have been on 
a small scale by private treaty; the large public 
sales declared for to-day have caused the trade to 
buy with caution, but holders have displayed firm- 
ness, and have refused to sell excepting at former 
rates. The stock in the kingdom is rapidly on the 
denease. To-day there was a good muster of the 
trade at the public Rales, which consisted of 15,100 
pkgs., but they evinced little desire to purchase, 


and tin* biddings were very languid for nearly all 
descriptions; the merchants also displayed less 
firmness, and of the quantity which passed the 
hammer to-d iy, amounting to 0fi]5 pkgs., thesmall 
part only of 3300 were disposed of itl. under the 
rates of the last auctions. 

Cotton .— Pines have been steady for East India, 
and there has ireen a fair business transacted. 

Cinnamon .— The trade evinced little desire to 
pui chase at the public sales which took place yes- 
terday, ancl not above half of that offered was dis- 
posed of. 

Indigo .—' The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur’s repoit of the lesult of the public sales, 
which commenced cm the jith and closed on the 
2Jcl October. — “ Thu quantity declared was 10,881 
chests, which presented the following assortment : 
3)10 chests very fine shipping quality; 1210 chests 
good and fine ditto ; 1782 chests middling shippers ; 
2%2 chests fine consumers and ordinary shippers; 
1882 chests middling to fine consumers; 80!) chests 
ordmarv and low ditto; 205 chests very low and 
trash; /01 chests Madias, 344 chests Kurpah, )!.) 
chests Umilipatam; 301 chests Oude; 87 chests 
Manilla, 105 chests Bombay. The attendance of 
foreign and home buyers was small, when compared 
to the magnitude of the sale; this, however, may 
be accounted tor by the geneial expectation that a 
large proportion would be withdrawn; a principle* 
which has been much acted upon lately, ancl 
which, being veiy unfair to the buyers, will prove 
in the end equally injurious to the sellers, j-’rom 
the beginning, duung and up to the Hose of the 
sale, 40.51 chests were withdrawn ; the proprietors 
of the leinammg quantity have generally shown a 
desire to realize, and biddings nave been rather 
brisk for all *he qualities chiefly adapted for the 
home trade, which of late has hern very facr : as 
these soi ts vveie comparatively ncglet ted m the July 
sale, the advance may be quoted from fid. to Is per 
lb. Shipping qualities were in good demand, but 
prices weie very uneven, ruling from 3d. to tid 
advance. Throughout ttie sale, old goods bought 
m at former auctions (as we have ofien remarked 
before) have been very heavy, and did not bear the 
same advance as those put up for the first time. 
The orders for Madras were small, ancl generally 
limited at last sale's prices; proprietors bought in 
aliout one-half of the quantity. The demand for 
Kurpahs was brisk at an advance of 3d. to fid. The 
Bombay, which was of very bad quality, sold from 
Is. fid. to 2s. Id. Of the wholequantity, 4051 chests 
were withdrawn, 1400 bought in, leaving about 
5810 chests actually sold, of which 2100 arc sup- 
p sed to be for home consumption and 8000 for 
export.” 

•since the sale a fair business has been transacted 
both for home use and export, and the rates esta- 
blished thereat have been fully supported; indeed, 
in Borne eases, a small advance lias been paid for 
fine descriptions of Bengal. 
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- T heletta ‘ s V’ c - denote prime coat, or manufticturn s’ prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on the tome ; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand — The bazar mound is equal to 82 lb. 2 os. 2 
drs., and 100 baza/ maundt, equal to 111) factory maumh. tloodi told hi/ Sa. Rupees li. md», produce 
5 to 8 per cent, mote than when sold b>/ Ct. Rupees F. md* — The Madras Candy is equal to 500ft. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i ft. The Pecul is equal to J33J ft. The Gorge i.v 2(1 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, August 8, 1840. 


, „ , . Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Co. sRs. cwt.14 o (a), 19 0 

Bottles l(Ni 12 o — 12 12 

Coals B. md. 0 C — 0 12 

Copper Sheathing, 18-32 . . F.ind. 35 11 __ 31 jo 

Biglers’, do. 30 0 — 38 h 

Ingot do. 35 8—35 10 

Old Gross do. 36 8 — 38 12 

Bolt do. 35 8 — 3f» 0 

Tile do. 35 4 — 35 12 

Nails, assort do. 38 0 — 48 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Hs.do. 

Russia .Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas...., do. 2 14 — 3 0 

Cottons, chintz pie. 3 0 — 7 () 

Muslins do. 11 — 8 

Yarn 20 to 140 nios. 0 3.3— 0 7.5 

Cutlery, fine 5A. — 15 \. 

Glass Ware 121). — 221). 

Ironmongery 35 D. — 451) 

Hosiery, lotton 51). — 251). 

Ditto, silk — — 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq. .CoARs. F.mil. 5 4 (a). 5 8 

llat do. 5 15 — (i 1 

; English, sq do. 3 11 — 3 12 

flat do. 3 12 — 3 14 

Bolt do. 3 10 - 3 11 

! Sheet do. 5 12 — <i 4 

Nails cwt, 14 0 — 17 8 

Hoops.... F. md. 5 8 — 83 

Kentledge cwt. 11 — 14 

Lead, Pig F. md. 8 9 — 8 11 

1 unstamped do. 8 8 — 8 8 

Millinery 10 D. — 30 D. 

Shot, patent bag 4 0 — 48 

spelter Ct.Rs. F. mil. 10 8 — 10 8 

stationery ioto30 A — P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.ind. 8 4—88 

Swedish do. 8 0 — 88 

, Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boys 19 4 — 2ft 4 

Woollens, IK oadi loth, fine ..yd. 4 8 —10 0 

coat sc and middling.... 10 — 4 4 

Flannel, fine 0 8 — 1 8 


MADRAS, August 5, 18 K). 



Rs. 

....100 p> 

(til 

Rs. 

14 


Rs. 

Rs. 

30 

70 

50 



273 

Nails 





2 18 



Old 

...do. 259 

_ 

260 

1 sheet 


60 

Nails, assort 

...do. 280 

— 

290 

j Spelter 

do. 53 — 

54 

Cottons, Chintz 

..pine ’1 

— 

10 

j stationery 

RlA. — 

15A 

Ginghams 

...do. 3 

— 

7 

| Steel, English 

.. .candy .18 -- 

42 

I.ongeloth, fine 

...do. 8 

— - 

12 

1 Swedish 

do. 50 — 

80 

Iron, Swedish 

.candy 42 

— 

45 

: Tin Plates 

. . . . box 19 - 

20 

English bar, flat, &e. . 

, ...do. 28 

— 

31 

j Woollens, Broad cloth .. 

....yard 3 — 

10 

.Bolt 

. . .do. 25 


28 

1 Flannel, fine 



BOMBAY, August 22, 1840. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. lo (a), 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.4 

Coals ton 8 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 16*32 ... .cwt. 59 

Thick sheets or Brasiers’.. do. 81 

Plate bottoms do. 8) 

Tile do. 54 

Cotton Yarn, Nos. 2ft to 60. ...lb. 0.7 — 

ditto, Nos. 70 to 100 0.15 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware 00A. 

Glass Ware 40 D. 

ironmongery PC. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 

Iron, Swedish St. candy 83 

English do. 40 


Rs 

" 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20 

Iron Hoops 


— 

— . 

1 Nails 


12 

13 

Sheet 


— • 



Rod for bolts 


— 

— 

do. lor nails 


— , 

— — 

Lead, Pig 


— 

— — 

, sheet 


11.12 

0.11 

Millinery 


■— 

— 

shot, patent 


— 

— 

Spelter 


— 

— 

, stationery 

30 D. 

— 

— 

Steel, Swedish .. 

tub 12.4 

— 

— 

i Till Plates 


— 

— — 

1 Woollens, Broad < 

loth, fine ..yd. 8.10 

— — 

— 

j Long Ells ... 


— — 

— 

Flannel, fine 


— 


SINGAPORE, July 16, 1840. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 61 @ 7 

Bottles 10O 4—4J 

Copper Nails and Sheathing • • * pecul 35 —38 

Cottons,Madapollams,24yu.. • 33 38 pcs. 11— 1? 

Ditto ••• -24 40-44 do. 2 — 2J 

Longcloths 30 to 40 35-30 do. 22—5 

do. do 40-43 do. 4—41 

— . do. do 50-80 do. 5i — 7 

- — Grey Shirting do. do. ■ • 35-36 do. 21 — 3i 

Prints, 7-8. ii.9-8. single colours do. 12 — 2 

— — two colours do. 12 — 21 

Turkey reds do. 5 — 6 

fancies • • — do. 3 — 4 

— Cambric, 12yda. by 42 to 44 ■ ■ pcs. 12— 3 

Jaconet, 20 42 • • 45 — do. li — 5 

— Lappets, 10 40 •• 42 •••do. 1 — li 


! Drs. Dr. 

.Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battirk, dblc. corge 3J @ 4 

do. do Pulllrat doz. 1 — 2 

Twist, Grey inulc, 2ft to 50 ••peril 13ft — 38 

Ditto, ditto, higher numbers.. do. 40 —44 

Ditto, Turkey red, No.32to50- -do. 98 —105 

Cutlery 25IL — 

Iron, Swedish pecul 4} — 5 

English do. 3J — 31 

Nail, lod do. 31 — 3| 

Lead, Pig do. 6$ — 7 

Sheet do. 7 — 71 

Spelter 7i — 7t 

Steel tub 5 — 64 

(Woollens, LongElU pcs. 7 — 8 

- — Camblets do. 20—25 

Bombazett* do. 4i — 44 



( 246 ) [Nov. 

MARKETS IN INDIA, &c. 


Calcutta, Aug. 8, J840.— Sales of Mule Twist 
during the week have been effected at Rteady 
prices.— A few sales of Turkey Red Yarn continue 
to be made at steady prices.— Business in Chintzes 
has been done to a greater extent than in the last 
two or three weeks, but at prices showing no en- 
couragement.— In Coloured Cottons sales are li- 
mited, and pricevcontinue low.— Longcloths, Cam- 
brics, and Jaconets continue to lie purchased at 
steady prices. For the lighter fabrics of White 
Cottons there is hardly any inquiry, and prices may 
be quoted a shade lower.— The Woollen market 
continues favourable as regards demand for the 
lower descriptions, but we are unable yet to report 
any improvement in prices. A few sales of Braziers* 
Copper have been made for local requirements, and 
the prices ot the day show no particular change — 
Iron, the market dull, and prices have a tendency 
to a further fall.— Steel without sale.— Lead, mar- 
ket dull, and prices of both Sheet and Pig arc 
giving way,— Spelter, Tin Plates, and Quicksilver 
remain as last quoted.— Beer: market is still low, 
and sales by wholesale operation aie dilfii ult. — Pi. 
Cur. 

Madias, Aug. Si, 11140.— The market for Cotton 
Twist is well supplied, and sales small. — Cotton 
Piece Goods are in small inquiry.— Woollens, in 
limited request. — Metals: Copper in good request; 
Iron, Lead, Spelter, Steel, and Tin Plates, in 
small request, and sales flat. — Bottles and Corks m 
demand.— Beer abundantly supplied,— Wines and 
Spirits in limited request.— (’auras and Cordage in 
fair request.— Hats and Saddlery, from prime cost 
to 10 per cent, advance.— Hosiery, from prime tost 
to 10 discount.— Cutlery, prime cost.— Glass-ware, 
the market well supplied.— Millinery, select, 15 to 
20 advance.— Stationery, 10 to 15 do.— Earth' n- 
ware, 20 to 25 discount.— Ironmongery, prime cost 
to 5 advance.— Pr. Cur . 

Bombay, Aug. 22, 1840.— The sales of Picte 
Goods during the past week have been less exten- 
sive than in the previous one, and very few de- 
scriptions have realized remunerating rates Those 
reported are the following: 5oo pieces Mulls, at 
Rs. 8-11-0 to 0-3-0 per piece; 400 do. Mull Lappets, 
at Rs. 2-8-0 per do.; 440 pieces Book Muslins, at 
Rs. 3-2-0 per do. ; 1880 pieces Lappets, at Rs. 2-2-0 
per do. ; 113 pieces Damaged Turkey Red Cloth, 


at Rs. 0 per do.; 5400 pieces White, Grey, and 
Bleached Jacconets, at Rs. 2-10-0 to 5-9-0 per do. ; 
1.320 pieces Grey and White Longcloths, at Rs.O-ll-o 
to 7-12-0 per do.; 7"0 pieces Grey Shirtings, at 
Rs. 13 to 13-4-0 per do. ; 2300 pieces Madapollams, 
at Rs. 5-12-0 to (5-2-0 per do. ; 1(«,0 pieces Gauze 
Chintz, at Rs. 1-5-0 per do. ; 2800 yards Woollens, 
at Rs. 1-8-0 per yd.— Metals keep firm; Bar Iron 
has been sola at Rs. 40 per candy, aud Quicksilver 
at Rs. 90 pci Surat maund. 

Singfipoir, June 25, 1840.— Since our last the 
Orua and Lttherlund from Liverpool have arrived, 
bunging large cargoes of Kurope goods.— The im- 
portation of Plain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton 
Goods during the week have been unusually large, 
and further licavy supplies are daily expected both 
from the Clyde and Liverpool,— There have been 
large importations of Grey Mule Twist, and wc 
hear that sales have bei n made of assortments ave- 
raging about No. 40 at dols. 30 to 37 per pecul. In 
Coloured Twist no transactions reported— Wool- 
lens : we have heard of no transactions in any article 
under this head.— Metals : English Flat Bar Iron, 
none in first hands, and inquired for. Nail-Rod ot 
small sizes, wanted. Swedish Flat Bar lion, stoik 
large, and demand very dull. Pig Lead in little 
demand, the junks having all sailed. Sheet Lead 
has been sold at dots. 7 pci pecul. Spelter, dols. 71, 
at which turther small supplies would find buyers. 
Steel, well supplied, but saleable at quotations — 
Cooper Sheathing and Nails, the market pretty 
well supplied, — Cutlery and Hardware, of suitable 
descriptions, saleable at fair pi ices.— Muskets, no 
sales reported, and stock large,— Beer, Wines, and 
Spirits, the market well supplied —Bi.Cur. 

China , — Accounts from Canton to the 5th June 
state that the delay in the ariival of the expedition 
would enable the export of teas to reach 2(5, ')(KI, (Kill 
lbs., inclusive of the cargoes that had been de- 
spatched to Smgapoie tor transhipment to Eng- 
land. The export of silk might thus also reach 
3,000 bales. Lin had imposed an additional burden 
upon the tradeof foreignersat Canton, by requiring 
a guarantee irom the consignees of vessels at 
Whampoa, that they will not tranship to British 
vessels outside, or iu any way mingle with them — 
Bombay Twin,, Aug. 19. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Aw/. 8, 1840. 


Stock 

Paper 


Government Securities. 

Sell. Buy. 
Sa. Rs. 

•prem. 10 8 11 8 
per cent. 
Co.’*. Rs. 

3 8 5 8 


{ Transfer Loan of| 
l835-3dinterest nay- V 
able in England • • ) 

Qr.nr.rul ( rr ° m Nos. 1,151 ) 

Second I n 15,200 accord- } prem. 

6 P ct * l ing to Number j 
Third or Bombay, 5 per cent. • prem. 5 4 
4 per cent disc. 2 8 


Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengali Co. R s. 4, 000) Prem- -2, 300 a 2,320 

Union Bank, Pm. (Co.Rs.l, 000) 280 a 290 

Agra Bank, Pm. (Co.’sRs.5uO) 125 a 130 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills, 3 months 6 per cent. 
Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London— Agency Bills, 10 months' date, 2s. OJd. 
to 2s. 0|d.— Treasury Bills, 30 days’ sight, ls-lO^d. 
to Is. 10Jd.— Missionary Bills, Is. lid. 


Madras , Auy. 5, 1840, 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 2J to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent —5 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent— 23 to 4 disc. 

Ditto New four per cent,— 23 to 4 disc. 

Five per cent. Book Debt Loan— 13 prem. 
Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months sight— Is. lljd. per 
Madras Rupee 


I Jamba;/ , Auy. 22, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at (5 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Old. 
per Rupee. 

O11 Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 100 to 100.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 1(H) Co.'s Rupees. 

On Madras, at [30 days’ sight, 100 to 100.8 Bom- 
bay II*. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 percent. Loan of 1825-2(5, 108.8 to 112 Bombay 
Rs. per 1(H) Sa. Rs. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 112 to 112.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 104.4 to 104.8 per do. 

fiitto of 1835 315, (Co.’s Rs.) 98.4 to 98.8 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 114.8 to 115 
Boin.Rs. 


Sinyaporc , July 16, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

On London . Navy and Treasury Bills, 30 

days’ sight, 4s. Gd. to 4s. 7d. per Sp. Dol.; Pri- 
vate Bills, with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 
4s. Od. per do. 

Macao, June 5, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months' sight, 4s. lOJd. to 5s. per 
Spanish Dollar. 

Bills on the Court of Directors, — — • Co.’s Rs, per 
100 Spanish Dols. 

Bills on India — 



1840.] 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, October 27, 1840. 


kast-imjia and china produce, 


Cuffee, Batavia cwt. 2 15 o' 

Samarang 2 5 0 

Mysore 212 0 

Sun\atra j jg 0 

Ceylon 2 IH 0 

Mocha g 12 0 

Cotton,. Surat Ih 0 0 ai 

Madras 0 0 yj 


Mother-o’-Pearl \ . 

(U £ . g. J. Shells, China) cwt • 3 0 0 ' 

U @ ,‘t 12 O Nankeens piece 0 2 0 

0 — 2 0 0 Rattans. ....llXI 0 3 0 

0 — 2 15 0 Rice, Bengal White. .. cwt. on 0 

« — 2 1 0 Patna U l» (l 

0 — 5 0 O ; ■ Java 0 g ^ 

7 lo 0 I ; Safflower 1 j;, u 

0 0 51 ;Sago lb. 0 1:1 (» 

0 0 5 1 ; Pearl 0 Ft 0 


ziKuL 0 0 ; ' 1 - 0 0 i 


Bourbon 

Drugs for Dying. 

Aloes, Kpatica cwt. 4 0 i) — 11 0 (1 

Anniseeds, Star g 0 0 _ g ]g ( , 

Borax, Refined 2 12 0 — 2 15 () 

Unrefined >j 0 0 _ 2 4 0 

Camphire, in tubs 12 0 0 — 12 5 11 

Cardamoms, Malabar tb (121 — 028 

Ceylon 0 1 0 „ 0 1 y 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 15 0 — 5 10 0 

Lignea 4 2 0 — 4 lo (l 

Castor Oil Ih 0 0 8 — 0 0 <> 

China Root cwt. 2 0 0 — 2 10 0 

Cubebs 2 8 0 — 2 17 0 

Dragon’s Blood 2 10 0 — 21 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, drop.. 0 lo 0 — 11 lo 0 

Arabic 1 7 0 — y m 0 

— - Assafcetida 115 0 — 5 0 0 

Benjamin 8 lo 0 — 4') 0 0 

Annni 8 lo 0 — 8 10 0 

Gambogmm 7 lo 0 — lo 10 0 

Myrrh 4 lo 0 — 14 0 11 

Olibanum 1 2 0 — 2 18 0 

Kino (J lo 0 — ]o 0 0 

Lac Lake lh 0 0 1 — 0 0 7 

• Dye 0 2 0 — 0 2 O' 

Shell cwt. 2 0 0 — 4 0 0 

Sti< k I 0 0 — 8 18 0 

Musk, China * a a. 0 l.t 0 — 8 5 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 8 0 — 0 ]o 0 

Oil, Cassia lh. 0 0 0 — 0 10 0 

- Cinnamon oe. 0 2 0 — 0 0 0 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 2 10 — 220 

Cajaputa <>/. 0 0 2} — 0 0 3) 

Mace 0 0 2 — 0 0 8 

Nutmegs 0 0 lo — 0 1 0 

Rhubarb 0 8 0 — 0 7 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt 2 10 0 — 2 12 0 

Senna lh 0 0 3 — 0 2 3 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 18 0 — 1 15 0 

Bengal 2 2 0 — 2 7 0 I 

China 

Galls, in Sorts ! 

Hidcc, Buffalo Jb 0 0 3) — 0 0 OJ 

Ox and Cow 0 0 0 — 0 1 0 

Indigo, Bengal, Fine Blue. . 0 8 0 0 0 2 j 

Fine Purple 0 8 3 .0 8 0 

Fine Red Violet...... 0 7 0 2 0 8 in 

Fine Violet 0 7 3 c 0 7 0 I 

■ Mid. to good Violet • • 0 0 0 0. 0 7 3 1 

— — Good Red Violet .... 0 7 0 0 7 <> I 

- — • Good Violet and Copper 0 0 0 0 0 <) , 

- — Mid. and ord. do. • 0 4 0 -r. 0 0 0 Ij 

Low consuming do. . . 0 4 0 4 0 4 Oil 

• Trash and low dust.. 0 1 0 q 0 3 5 1 

- — Madras 0 3 0 0 5 10 , 

Oudc 0 1 5 0 5 0 I 


Silk, Bengal Novi th 0 13 0 

j China Tsatlee 1 20 

11 0 0 j Canton 0 15 <1 

5 15 0 ' Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 0 

2 15 0 ! ('lines 0 1 0 

2 4 0 [ Mace 0 2 0 

12 5 0 Ij Nutmegs 0 3 0 

0 2 8 'I Ginger iwt. 0 12 0 

0 1 3 | Pepper, Blatk lb 0 0 3} 

5 10 0 ij — White 0 0 7 

4 lo 0 .Sugar, Bengal ........cwt. 4 5 0 

0 0 <>1 j Siam and China 1 '1 0 

2 10 0 - — Mauritius 3 14 0 

2 17 II Manilla and Java .... 1 11 0 

21 it 0 1 Tea, Bohea tb 0 2 1) 

1110 0, Congou 0 2 o( 

8 lo 0 Souchong 0 2 5 

5 0 o, Caper 0 2 4 

40 0 0 Pouehong 0 2 2 

8 10 0 ;| Twankay 0 2 31 

10 10 0 Pekoe 027 

14 0 11 — Hyson Skin 0 2 t 

2 18 0 Hyson 0 2 7 - 

10 0 0 j: Young Hyson 0 2 f> J - 

0 (i 7 | Imperial . . .0 3 0 - 

0 2 Ci j J Gunpowder . (l 3 2 - 

4 0 0 | Tin, Bania... wt. 4 2 0 - 

3 13 0 1 Tortoiseshell lb 0 15 0 - 

3 5 0 ! |Vermilion lb I) 7 3 - 

0 10 0 j Wax cwt. 5 10 0 - 

0 10 0 I Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 8 5 0 - 

0 0 li Sapan 8 10 U - 

2 2 0 I 

0 ( , y, ; AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

0 0 3 Cedar Wood foot <> 0 4J - 

0 10 1 Oil, Fish tun 24 It 0 - 

it 7 0 Whalebone ton 130 it 0 

2 12 0 | Wool, N. S. Wales, vis. 

0 2 3 Combing IhO 1 2 - 

1 15 0 Clothing 0 1 3 - 

2 7 0 V. D. Land, viz 

Combing (I 1 2 - 

il Clothing 0 13- 


0 () 0 0 1 o''! SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

0 8 <i 0 !) 2 j Moes cwt. 4 0 0 — 

0 8 3 . 0 8 C Ostrich Feathers, und....lh 

It 7 't i 0 8 8 Ilium Arabic cwt. 1 8 li- 
lt 7 3 c 0 7 0 .'Hides, Dry Ib 0 0 3) — 

0 0 0 0 7 3 '' — Salted 0 0 4 — 

0 7 8 £ 0 7 .0 foil. Palm < wt. 1 17 0 — 

0 0 0 '5 0 0 •) Raisins 

It 4 (> * 0 0 (I I i Wax 7 10 0 — 

0 4 0 0 4 (i |i Wine, Cape, Mad., best pipe 15 (I 0 — I 

0 1 0 0 0 3 5 1 Do. 2d & 3d (juality .... 12 0 It — 1 

0 3 0 0 5 10 Wood, Teak load 1) 5 0 — 1 

0 1 5 0 5 0 1 Wool lb. 0 0 8 — 


PRICES OF SHARES, October 28, 1840. 


DOCKS. 

East and West- India.... (Stock).... 

London (Stock) 

M. Katherine’s 

pitto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 


. ' £. , 

| 5 p. cent, 
j 3 p. cent. 

5 p. cent, 
j 4J p. cent. 
4 p. cent. 


" X | £■ 

2,085,607 I 100 
3,238, (Kilt — 

1,352,752 ' 100 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


| June. Dec. 
j June. Dec. 

Jan. July 
; ft April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 

\ustralian( Agricultural) 41 1 10 0 

South Australian — G p. rent. 

Bank (Australasian) 51) 8 p.ecnt. 

Bank (Union, of Australia) 7 pm. 1 1« » 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 8 


10,000 

100 

271 

Nov. 

] 4,000 

21) 

174 

Jan. July. 

5,000 

40 


Jan. July. 

20,000 

25 

20 

— 

10,000 

100 

: 174 1 

1 i 

March. 


Wolff, Brothers, 23, Change Alley . 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 


John Calvin 


Nov. 1. 

Mari/ Ridleg 

400 ... 

.. Slmrer 

Nov. 10. 

Fleetwood 

312 ... 

.. Mac Kay 

Nov. 14. 

Renown 

400 ... 

.. Mac Lean 

Nov. 15. 

Sarah 

340 ... 

.. Turnbull 

Nov. 21. 

Walker 


.. It cay 

Nov. 30. 


FOR MADRAS AM) BENGAL. 

Paragon 

400 ... 

.. Cook 

Nov. 14. 

Columbus 

4G7 ... 

.. Ager 

Nov. 25. 

Worcester 

G3G ... 

.. Waugh 

Dte. 20. 

George the Foui til ... 

1438 ... 

.. Waid 

Jan. 1,1841. Portsmouth. 

Citi/ if Pnonah 

050 ... 

.. Rogers 

Jan. 20. 

Thames 

1425 ... 

.. Marquis 

Jan. 25. 


FOR MADRAS. 

Chieftain 400 Paltison Nov. 15, 1840. 


FOR BOMBAY. 

])ulie of Bronte 4.33 Payne Nov. 5. 

Lady ila&t G50 Cor] ass Nov. 10. 

Robert IStude 258 Mac Plain Nov. 10. 

Buckinghamshire 144)9 Moore Nov. 15. 

Alexander Baring 505 Hale Nov. 25. 

FOR ROM RAY’ AM) ( HINA. 

Ann 800 Giilfith Dec. 23. 


FOR ( F.Y'LON. 


Persia* 


526 .. 





250 .. 



Amity 


257 .. 

.... Glover 

. Nov. 15. 

Morning Starf( ( lov. Stoi es) 

245 .. 

.... Harrison 

.. Dec 5. 

Symmetry 


400 .. 

.... Mack wood .... 

.. Jan. 5, 1841. 




FOR CHINA. 


Greyhound 


317 .. 

. ... Hutchinson.... 

.. Nov. 15, 1840. 


FOR 

SINGAPORE AND MOIJLMEIN. 

Mary Laing 


400 .. 

.... Kllison.. 

Nov. 20. 


FOR 

MAURITIUS AND SINGAPORE. 

Agra 


20G ... 

, ... Meams 

.. Dec. 1. 



I’OR 

ALEXANDRIA. 



Onen/rt/(IndiaMailsteamer)lG73 Soy Nov. 2. Falmouth. 

• Also to Malabar Coast. f Colombo and Trincomalee. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1840. 


Date of leaving 

Arrived at Bombay. 

S J 

Arrived at 

Arrived at Calcutta. 


London. 

(eci Suez, 

Aden, &c.) 

^£ 

cm 

Madras. 

(In divisions). 


(vid Marseilles). 







Jan. 4, 1840 •••• 

Feb. 14 

• • - (per Zenobia) 

41 

pr. Feb. 20 Feb. 24, March 1, Ac. 


Feb. 4 

March 13 — 

• (per Berenice) 

38 I 

Marrh 22 

March 20, &c. 


March 4 j 

April 0 

. . (per Atalnnta) 

30 ! 

April 17 • 

April 19, &c. 


April 4 

May 1! 

...(per y trim in) 

32 | 

May 10 • 

May 17, &c. 


May 4 

June 4 

July 4 1 

June 17 

July 8 

Aug. 21 

(per Cirramnn) 

. .(per Berenice)] 
(per Valinurusy 

44 1 
34 ! 
48 ! 

June 27 • • 
July 17.* 

July 1, 4, Ate. 

July 20, At c. 



A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Marmlles, on the 4th of November, aud vid 
Falmouth on the 80th ditto. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Aihjust’S\. 
Christopher Martin and others v. Robert 
Spankie and the other causes. — The Coin t 
gut specially for the purpose of hearing 
counsel and giving further directions in 
this cause, on the master’s separate re- 
poit, made this day, 

The Advocate- General and Mr. Clarhe 
appeared as counsel for the Calcutta and 
Lucknow charities; Mr. iVjW/raml Mr 
Nott for the city ol Lyons ; Mr. Harwell 
for the next of kin of Major Gen. Martin 
Amongst other matters reteired to the 
master by tin 1 last decree in this cause, 
made lltli Aptil 18.‘f0, the Com t autho- 
rized the Advocate-general, or the tins- 
tees ol the Lucknow chanty, or any per- 
son interested, to lay a scheme befoie the 
master foi carrying the establishment of 
the college at Lucknow into effect, re- 
gard being had to the provisions ot (Jen. 
Martin's will, and to the condition that 
the Christian religion should not be taught 
except to those who voluntarily desired 
it. The master now reported that no 
scheme had been laid belore him, and as 
to the other matteis referied to him, he 
made his separate report, that the mo- 
ney in Comt, to the credit ol the Luck- 
now, Chaudernagore, and Calcutta poor, 
amounted to Sa. Its. I, f>*J, 770 ; that from 
the year 1803 to the present time, the 
charity to the Calcutta poor had been dis- 
tributed by the select vestry of the cathe- 
dral, who had claimed the aneais ot the 
annual sums directed by the testator to 
be paid as salary to the distributor, and 
had also claimed the light of future distri- 
bution ; but that be had disallowed their 
claims, as the will directed that the cha- 
rity should be distributed by the curate 
of the English church, and that the senior 
chaplain of St. John’s church, the parish 
church of Calcutta, is the person who an- 
swers most nearly to the testator s des- 
cription ; that the charity to the poor at 
Lucknow had been distributed by the 
Resident up to 1827, since which time 
there had been no distribution, but that 
the will directed it should be made by a 
Christian padre or Musulman mollah ; 
that the charity to the poor at Chander- 
nagore had been distributed by the cures 
of St. Lewis, and that the arrears of salary 
due to certain of them amounted altoge- 
ther to Sa. Its. 7,18k ; that the sum of 
S,i. Rs. 33,900, four per cents., would be 
a sufficient sum to set apart to pay the 
charges of future distribution of the three 
charities ; that the annuities and pen- 
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sions directed to be paid by the will now 
amount to Sa. Its 7,(588 annually, and that 
Sa. Rs. 1,08,000. four per cents , would he 
a sufficient sum to set apart to pay them, 
together with the commission charged on 
payment by the acrountant-genernl of the 
Court and the Government agent, leaving 
a huge balance on the sum now m Court 
for that purpose, which ought to revert 
to the general funds in the cause ; that 
Lieut Cunningham, of the engineers, had 
delivered in an estimate lor the comple- 
tion and repairs of the buildings at Luck- 
now, amounting to Co ’s Its. 1,0(5,089, 
which was an estimate on the most hbeial 
scale, but that, for further security, he 
(the master) was of opinion that the sum 
ot Co.’s Rs.2, 20,000 ought to be set apart 
for those purposes, and that the fund now 
in Court, entitled “the building and 
repairing fund ol Constanlia House," 
amounting to nearly Co ’s Its 90,000, 
ought to form part ot the sum to he so 
set apart. 

Counsel were heaid principally ns to the 
fund out of which theiepairs of the build- 
ings at Lucknow ought to be defiaycd; 
as to the amount w Inch ought to lie re- 
tained in Court, and as to the poition of 
residue which might be now safely divided 
between the tlnee institutions. 

Rtf an, C J The settling the exact 
sum to be distnbuted will require some 
little consociation. We will take the 
observations of counsel *. erialun , and first, 
as to what is asked for by the advocate- 
general, we think the senior chaplain of 
St. John’s church a tit pci son to receive 
and distnbutc the Calcutta Poor Fund 
for the lutuie, hut we are by no means 
disposed to allow the claim ot the select 
vestry tor past distiibution. 1 ho ai rears 
due to cei tain distributors of the Chaii- 
dcrnagoie Poor Fund must he paid nc- 
coidmg to schedule (’ of the icport 1 he 
fund lor the poor at Lucknow, we think, 
should be paid to the trustees, who will 
select the pioper persons to act as distri- 
butors. Secondly, as to what has been 
asked tor by the counsel for the city of 
Lyons, vu that Co.’s Rs 1 1,900, the 
amount of repairs inquired, as stated in 
Lieut. Cunningham’s estimate, should be 
paid out of the accumulations of tbe lac 
ot rupees originally set apart for the sup- 
port of the college and school at Luck- 
now, we think there would have been no 
difficulty had it been a new question, but 
the decrees of 1836, 1837, and 1839, which 
directed the setting apart of certain sums 
to be applied as a building and repairing 
lurid, and from which there was no appeal, 
have disposed of the question ; and it is 
quite clear that, for the completion of the 

(2 1 ) 
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buildings, these repairs are necessary. 
Then, as to the arrears of the fund set 
apart for teachers and the establishment 
of the college and school, which Mr.Prin- 
sep has endeavoured to treat as a lapsed 
legacy, no establishment having been hi- 
therto formed, the Court are of opinion 
that no part of the principal or the accu- 
mulations can be considered as part of the 
general residue. The other and impor- 
tant questions are, what sum we ought to 
retain in Court, and what further sum we 
can with safety add to the ten lacs to be 
divided. It has been argued for the city 
of Lyons, that we ought not to retain in 
Court a sum sufficient to pay the costs of 
setting up the Lucknow charity. It is 
strange that this should have been ar- 
gued, for it is clear that, if Lucknow had 
come in at first, a scheme for it would 
have been one of the objects of the mas- 
ter’s general report, and the costs must 
have been borne by the general fund. 
The reason the Court had a reference at 
ull was, that we might obtain some 
rough estimate to enable us to ascertain 
such a sum to be divided as should be 
totally clear of all demands likely to arise 
from the settling of the Lucknow cha- 
rity. We must take a sum ample enough 
to meet eveiy exigency for the carrying 
out ot the Lucknow charity, and after 
ascertaining, as nearly as possible, what 
will be the exact amount in hand, 
after a charge from five to four per cent., 
we will direct a division of the residue 
into three equal parts. In two or thiee 
days, we shall be able to give out the mi- 
nutes ; and we arc disposed to think that 
we shall direct the costs of all parties to 
be paid up to the present time. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, Au- 
gust 12, a communication was read from 
Mr. Smith, collector at Delhi, on the 
subject of the cultivation of cotton in 
India. 

As regards the general introduction of 
the cultivation of any of the foreign cot- 
tons into the Delhi provinces, Mr. Smith 
despairs of seeing it effected, unless Go- 
vernment steps forward and adopts some 
energetic measures to bring it about. 
Seed, especially of the Uplund Georgian 
cotton, has been distributed in hundreds of 
villages situated in the most eligible parts 
of the country, and instructions have been 
given to the Assamees as to the best 
mode of cultivating it; but in no case 
that he has heard of, have foreign cottons 
obtained a secure footing in any village ; 
on the contrary, the cultivation has gene- 
rally been given up, after an imperfect 
trial of one season. Europeans have 


tried the cultivation on an extended scale, 
but it has been found impossible suffi- 
ciently to economize labour so as to make 
it pay. The nature of cotton cultivation, 
lie says, is such as to render it doubtful 
whether in India Europeans can, with a 
neez cultivation, compete with natives, 
from the latter being able to bring a much 
less expensive description of labour to 
bear during the tedious process of culti- 
vating, weeding, picking, and cleaning 
the cotton, which, whilst it costs the na- 
tive, who has his wife and children avail- 
able, comparatively nothing, subjects the 
European speculator to a considerable 
outlay, the latter not being able to econo- 
mize this desciiption of labour in the 
same way as the village cultivator. Hut lit- 
tle aid can, therefore, be expected from this 
source, as Mr. Smith is satisfied that no 
European speculator will ever be able to 
grow cotton with a profit where lie has 
the cultivation in his own hands. The 
only plan which appears to Mr. Smith 
likely to secure the permanent introduc- 
tion of foieign cottons into these pro- 
vinces is as lollows : 

“ Let Government make over, on easy 
terms, the farm of some villages situated 
in the best cotton districts, to a person 
well acquainted with the cultivation of 
cotton. Let that person establish a neez 
cultivation of one or two hundred begahs 
of cotton in each village, and, by degrees, 
if he finds the returns good, let him com- 
pel his ryots to extend the cultivation 
over a consideiable portion of the rukba, 
he himself exercising a general supervi- 
sion ovcp the operations of each ryot, and 
seeing that proper attention is given to 
the cultivation and picking of the cotton, 
which he must arrange to take as sent at 
a certain fixed rate. Ey this plan the 
cultivation of foreign cottons (if really 
more remunerating in their returns than 
those indigenous to the country) might, 
in process of time, be generally intro- 
duced throughout India, more especially 
if Government would, by establishing an 
agency for the purchase of foreign cotton 
for a short time, and until a market was 
created, secure to the grower a certain 
sale for his produce.” 

Mr Smith is satisfied that some des- 
criptions of foreign cotton (especially the 
Egyptian) might be introduced generally 
into the northern provinces; but it is 
vain to hope that this will be accom- 
plished without the aid of Government, 
as the native population are far too poor 
and deficient in enterprize steadily to fol- 
low up experiments which may subject 
them to loss. 

PUBLICATIONS IN THE BENGALEE 
LANGUAGE. 

The Committee of Public Instruction 
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have rendered good service to the cause 
of native improvement, by annexing to 
the last report a catalogue of all the works 
which have been published in the Ben- 
galee language. Independently of fifty 
books published in it, under European 
auspices, the Committee have succeeded 
in obtaining the names of no fewer than 
one hundred and seventy -three books which 
have issued from the indigenous native 
press since Gunga Kishore published the 
first native works, twenty-four years ago. 
Many of these are, it is true, composed 
of the most contemptible trash; others, 
and by far too large a portion, consist of 
amatory poems ; but many are of a higher 
character, and contain disquisitions on 
law, religion, metaphysics, medicine and 
philosophy. With this list before us, we 
ask whether a language, which has already 
received such a degree ol cultivation as 
to be capable of conveying ideas to the 
mind on so large a variety of subjects, of 
which some are not wanting in abstruse- 
ness, can be that poor, meagre, wretched, 
inefficient tongue which some of the pa- 
tions of English have taken it to he? 
Whether a language which can express 
the subtleties of law and philosophy, and 
impart the enthusiasm ot poetry, and give 
a stimulus to the most voluptuous imagi- 
nation, does stand in need ol a whole 
century of improvement before it can be 
fit for the purposes ol national education? 
Appealing to the test afforded by the 
Education Board, we venture to affirm, 
that the language, however susceptible of 
refinement, is even now sufficiently ma- 
ture for the objects to which the friends 
of native improvement propose to apply 
it. It would be a strange and unnatural 
paradox, that a language, which is ade- 
quate to the dissemination ot popular 
error, should be unequal to the propaga- 
tion of popular truth. We never can ad- 
mit the pernicious idea, that the Benga- 
lee language, as it exists at present, 
though sufficiently adapted to establish 
false doctrines in philosophy and religion, 
is totally incapable of conveying sound 
and elevated ideas on these subjects; 
that, though fully capable of rousing and 
feeding the licentious passions, it is in- 
capable of inculcating that divine philo- 
sophy, which may control and extinguish 
them ; that while it is omnipotent for 
mischief, it is powerless for good. The 
language, as now used by the people, and 
the people’s press, is sufficiently rich and 
pliable for the purposes of education ; and 
its capacities will increase with the de- 
mands we make on it, and the efforts 
employed in cultivating it. It will he 
the fault of the apostles of truth and be- 
nevolence, if they do not find it pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy to counteract 
the error and licentiousness which it is 
now made to foster. Are we justified, 


then, in abandoning this mighty instru- 
ment of good or evil, to those who will 
use it to disseminate error, and to inflame 
the basest passions ? As a means of in- 
fluencing the native mind, it is far more 
powerful than English. The hundred 
and seventy- three works, which have been 
published and widely circulated, have 
disseminated error and vice to a far greater 
extent than English has been successful 
in the diffusion of truth and virtue. 
English is not a sufficiently powerful 
agent to meet and counteract the mis- 
chief which the unchecked Bengalee 
press, in the hands of natives, will as- 
suredly produce.-— Fnend of India , An- 
'/ust 20. 

THF UNION IUNK. 

The special meeting of the shareholders 
of the Union Bank took place, August 
21, for the purpose of finally detei min- 
ing on the resolution of the general 
meeting of the 18th mst., “ That the 
terms of the first clause of the Bank 
deed he modified and enlarged, by the in- 
sertion of a clause permitting the busi- 
ness of the Bank to he extended so far as 
to authorize the directors to buy and sell 
bills ot exchange on England when 
the resolution was confirmed. 

After some other business had been 
disposed of, the secretary read a report of 
the late accountant’s malversations, of 
whieh the following “ rough draft ” is 
given in the Unrhuru — “ The sub- 
stance of it was, that these frauds had 
been carried on for the last lour or five 
yiars hack. In May last year, sevc- 
lal accounts of constituents were over- 
drawn, amounting to Its 01,000, which 
weie repaid ; several assets, too, in his 
hands, Mr. Sun appropriated to his own 
use. These frauds were going on in- 
creasing in this way, till, during Mr. 
Sim’s illness, a native officiating for him : 
this man, being greatly perplexed by the 
ddl ere rice ot the balances ot the various 
accounts, informed Mr. Dc Cruz of tiie 
circumstance ; there was a balance of 
only Its. 12,000 (and in this the native 
ledger corresponded), whereas there 
should hav« been a considerably larger 
sum to the credit of the Bank. Another 
native informed Mr. DeCruz that both 
these people were in league. Whereupon 
Mr. Dft Ouz taxed the late accountant 
immediately with having committed a 
fraud on the Bank to the extent of 
Its. 1,20,000, which he thought was the 
amount of the defalcation. Mr. Sim 
acknowledged to him that such was the 
case, and to that amount, and informed 
him the manner in which it was done. 
The first false entry was made in 1830, 
when, by altering or prefixing a figure or 
so to the various amounts, while the ba- 
lance at the foot of the book was allowed 
to remain as before, he had hepn enabled 
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to make away with the money. He at- 
tempted to throw the blame on the native 
cash-book keepers, but from one wrong 
entry (an unit being made into four), 
which had not been copied into the na- 
tives’ book, it was discovered that the 
fault was on the side of Mr. Sim. He 
must have been tempted to commit, him- 
self thus by the privilege he possessed of 
dealing on his own account in bank 
shares, &c. which had been allowed him 
by the late secretary, inconsequence of a 
similar privilege being permitted to the 
accountant ot the Bank of Bengal. Three 
natives were m league with Inm, and it 
is dillicult to say how the malveisation 
could have been discovered except as it 
had been. The direetois, immediately on 
the information of Mr. De Cruz, held a 
committee meeting, and ordered that in 
future no oflicer of the Bank should be 
allowed to have dealings, and that no 
account should be open with any above 
the amount of his salary. Other arrange- 
ments were also entered into to make 
frauds more difficult of commission, and 
to multiply the means of detection when 
committed. As soon as the deficiency 
was discovered, the tieasurcr went to 
Baboo Dwarkanuuth Tagore, and in- 
formed him of it ; the latter immediately 
sought Mr. Claike ; and Mr. Cullen and 
Mr. Dickens were brought into the con- 
sultation. It was determined that Mr. 
Sim should give a bond in payment of 
the fraud, which was entered into ; a 
meeting of the committee ol management 
was called the next day, and it was 
agreed, in consequence of the insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of bunging 
criminal proceedings against Mr. Sim, to 
keep the matter secret for a time; and 
this was more readily entered into, fiom 
an assurance from certain parties (from 
an apprehension that the credit ot the 
Bank might otherwise be impaired), that 
if secrecy was kept, the remaining por- 
tion of the debt would be paid up : this 
has been paid up, and the object of the 
secrecy being attained, the affair is now 
brought to light.” 

The secretary said, that the report just 
read had been submitted to the diiectors 
and approved by them. The whole 
amount that had been from time to time 
drawn by the late accountant, had been 
paid up. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon remarked that there 
were various reports regarding the amount 
that had been embezzled by the late ac- 
conn tan t — he was informed thut the sum 
was Rs. 1,80,000. lie wanted to know 
what was the exact sum. 

The secretary stated, that the whole 
sum amounted to Its. 1,34,000. 

Mr. Clarke told the meeting, that they 
had already the frequent mention of his 
name as having taken active measures to 


secure the Bank from any loss. As soon 
as the discovery of the fraud had taken 
place, the treasurer called on his brother, 
Dwurkanath Tagore, and communicated 
the circumstance to him. The affair was 
soon made known to the directors, and 
they consulted him as the standing coun- 
sel to the Bank, and as a shareholder; 
what he did on the occasion was em- 
bodied in the minute which he would read: 
Mr. Lornfue' ille Clar he s minute respecting 
the frauds oj Mr. A. II, Sun . 

“ It wdl be recollected, that in October 
1838, the directois removed Mr. Sim from 
his situation ot accountant, on charges 
preferred against him by me for a breach 
of the list clause of the copaitnership 
deed, in disclosing the state ot a consti- 
tuent’s account and for other misconduct. 
At a special meeting of the proprietors, 
held on the 7th November following, it 
was pioposed by Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
that Mr. Sim should be restored to his 
situation . Mr. Patrick seconded the 
motion, and Mr. Dickens supported it ; 
none ot these three gentlemen were then 
directors. I moved an amendment to the 
effect, that Mr. Sun was unwoithy ol our 
confidence, and should not be restored; 
and this was negatived by a majority ot 
53 against 8. On the 3 1st ot May 1839, 
Dwarkanauth Tagore called on me and 
stated, that one ot the native writers in 
the Bank had just confessed to him, that 
Mr. Sim had been guilty ot extensive 
bauds, by causing a cypher to be added 
to bis account in the English and Native 
ledgers, and then drawing against tins 
fictitious credit. Dwarkanauth had im- 
mediately communicated the circum- 
stance to Mr. William Out, his partner, 
who was one ol the directors, and they 
had agreed that 1 should be directly con- 
sulted. Finding that Mr. Sun bad con- 
siderable propei ty, but also large debts, I 
proposed that the matter should be kept 
secret until we had used every effort to 
obtain security, but that Mr. Cullen, the 
chairman of the directors, should be in- 
formed of what had occurred. We ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Mr. Cullen’s 
house, who approved of our plan, and in 
pursuance of it, l returned to my office 
and gave oidcrs for a bond and warrant 
to be prepared in favour of Mr. Dickens, 
to be executed by Mr. Sim. While this 
was drawing up, we went to Mr. Dickens, 
who readily promised his assistance, upon 
which, Dwaikanauth took me in his car- 
riage to Mr. Sim’s house. As I had never 
spoken to Mr. Sim since I had brought 
the charges against him, and he was 
known to be in a deplorable state of 
health, I remained in the carriage, and he 
was not awaie that I had accompanied 
Dwarkanauth. In about half an hour, 
Dwarkanauth came to me, and stated that 
Mr. Sim resolutely denied the whole 
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affair, affirming it tobe a conspiracy against 
him ; on which I determined to see him 
myself. Surprised and thrown off his 
guard by my unexpected appearance, he 
confessed the whole of his guilt, staling 
that he had overdrawn to the extent of 
Us 1,20,000, and that lie had been prac- 
tising these frauds for lour or five yeais. 
He readily executed the bond and warrant 
to Mr. Dickens, and I became witness to 
both ; judgment was immediately signed, 
and from the time that the discovery was 
made until the security was obtained, not 
more than two hours and a half had 
elapsed. The following day, a meeting 
was held in Mr. Dickens’ chambers, at 
which Mr. C'ragg, the director, was in- 
vited to attend. There were present Mr. 
Cullen, our chairman, Mr. Dickens, our 
trustee, Mr. W. Carr, Mr. Crogg, arid 
myself, directors; Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
the largest shareholder in the Bank, and 
Col. Young, the secretary. I then stated 
it to he my opinion, and in which, if I 
recollect rightly, Mr .Dickens acquiesced, 
that from the manner in which the fraud 
had been committed, no ruminal proceed- 
ings could he taken against Mr. Sun. 
First, the offence was not larceny or 
stealing, for the money had been volun- 
tarily paid to Mr. Sim on his cheques in 
the regular course of Banking business by 
our officers, in whose charge it was. 
Secondly, it was riot embezzlement, fur 
our secretary and treasuier had on our 
behalf the custody of the money, and to 
constitute embezzlement tlieie must not 
even be a constructive possession of the 
money by the owner. The offence to 
which it upproached most nearly was 
cheating, or obtaining money under false 
pretences ; but 1 felt considerable doubt 
whether from our constitution as a joint 
stock Bank, not having a chatter, and 
Mr. Sim himself being one of the shaie- 
holders or partners, and interested in the 
property, we might not find a serious ob- 
stacle to a conviction on such a charge. 
There were three points on which we all 
agreed. First, that there would be little 
chance of succeeding in any cmninal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Sim, and therefore 
it would be imprudent to make the at- 
tempt. Second, that by civil proceeding, 
and the lien wc had obtained over his pio- 
perty, we might retreive tile greater part 
if not the whole of our losses, but that it 
was essential to avoid for the present any 
disclosure of his affairs, in order that we 
might obtain the most out of his property 
and avoid litigation with others. Thirdly, 
that the interest of the Bank would be 
best consulted, by abstaining from making 
any disclosures at that moment. Tin re 
were then large sums in deposit in the 
Bank, which might have been immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; our note circulation 
would have poured in upon us, and we 
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might have had above twenty lacs of de- 
posits taken out of our hands at the very 
season we were employing them most 
piofitably. But even this would have 
been a smaller evil than the injury which 
the Bank would have sustained in the 
shock to ifs credit by a panic and a run, 
the effect of which it might have required 
years to get rid of Tlieie was every 
chance ol a panic and a run, had the dis- 
closure followed the discoveiy, made too 
whilst Mr. Sim wars in the country, and 
the pnss would have teemed with anony- 
mous correspondence by peisoiis wilting 
from mteiest, or in ignorance, all clamor- 
ing for minimi! justice against the delin- 
quent. On the other hand, if the matter 
became gradually known, by those plicate 
and confidential communications, which 
inevitably result from the progress of time 
and the secret being known to many, the 
public avowal of the defalcation would 
little affect the Bank, if not made until 
after eveiy one had previously known it, 
and when it was fuuiid that the measures 
winch the directors had adopted, hud 
saved the propiietors from the greater 
part, it not the whole, of the loss. As- 
surances were likewise given, by parties 
who were deeply intei e-dod in preventing 
any depreciation in the value of the shares 
by a inn on the Bank, or its credit being 
impaired, that on the erp'ess comhlvm of 
the mutin' not hnntf mode public they would 
make good any dcfuiciicy which might 
ultimately occur. It was for those rea- 
sons, and especially the two last, that I 
stiongly advocated the plan of keeping the 
affair secret lor as long a permit us it 
was necessary and practicable. I felt as- 
sured, thut I at least would be acquitted 
by the proprietors of any intention of im- 
properly .favouring Mr. Sun, or being in- 
fluenced by any other motive, than what 
in my humble judgment was dictated by 
a desire to consult the Bank’s best in- 
terests. But six months before I put 
myself in opposition, not only to all 
niy brother directors, and the gieat ma- 
jority of the assembled propiietors, but 
all my most intimate personal li lends, in 
ordu* to expel Mr. Sim for his miscon- 
duct ; those fiiends then differed with me, 
hut it is evident from the early informa- 
tion 1 received when the fraud was dis- 
covered, and the unanimity and cordiality 
with which u'e all acted, that what I had 
previously done, had rather given them 
confidence in me. If those gentlemen, 
who had on the first occasion dealt leni- 
ently with Mr. Sim, felt any delicacy in 
permitting him to w ithdraw on the second 
occurrence without exposure, it may be 
thar they were confirmed in. the course 
which was adopted, when they found that 
I offered to take the responsibility of the 
measure on myself, under the full convic- 
tion of its paramount necessity. Differ- 
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ing as we before had done regarding the 
individual, there was no difference as to 
the measures which the emergency de- 
manded. 

“ The event has proved that the mea- 
sures were judiciously taken, and the re- 
sults correctly foreseen. The Bank has 
suffered no loss. The promise to make 
good any deficit was given on the condi- 
tion that what had occurred should not be 
made public : but it has been made pub- 
lic, and the parties were released, but the 
object has been attained ; the panic and 
the run never took place; the credit of 
the Bank has remained unshaken, and the 
shares have not depreciated in value, but 
have risen and are daily rising. The Bank 
is saved from every loss by the securities 
and liabilities of Mr. Sin having been 
taken up by Dwarkanauth Tagore; for 
lie has voluntarily performed a conditional 
promise from which he had been fully re- 
leased.” 

On the resolution moved by Mr. Tur- 
ton, that the meeting do adjourn, Mi. 
O’Hanlon said, that the property of Mr. 
Sim was not legally obtained. The pro- 
per way was to make fair distribution 
among his creditors of the sum realized 
from his estate : this he would move as 
a resolution. The direction, he stated, 
had not acted with strict mercantile pro- 
priety. Mr. Sim had committed a fraud, 
and they consented to make it a debt, and 
how he got out of the country he did not 
know. 

Mr. O’ Hanlon then asked whether any 
of the native assistants concerned with 
Mr. Sim in the fraud were still retained 
in the office. 

The secretary said, that they had all 
been dismissed as soon as the affair was 
brought to light. 

Mr. O'Hanlon observed, that the fraud 
had been going on for the last four years, 
and if the disclosure had been made when 
it was detected, it would not, as stated 
by Mr. Clarke, have injured the interests 
of the Bank. Now, in the eleventh hour, 
if any one would second him, he would 
move the following resolution • 

“ That all the creditors of the late ac- 
countant, Mr. Sim, may be permitted to 
come in and elaim, and be paid rutcably 
on his assets.” 

The resolution was seconded by Major 
Burlton. 

Mr. Tuiton wanted to know, if the 
creditors preferred their claims, out of 
what fund they would be paid. 

Mr. O’Hanlon replied, that lie would 
willingly give up his portion. 

Mr. Turton said, that that was the 
wildest thing he ever heard of. Here, a 
person comes to pay you his debt; you 
tell him, “ no, I don’t want the money — 
you are an insolvent; go and pay Peter 
and Tom and others.” 


Mr. Clarke likewise opposed Mr. O’ 
Hanlon’s resolution, which was put to 
the vote and lost, not being supported by 
any one. 

Proposed by Capt. Vint and seconded 
by Mr. Allan. 

“ That the secretary and subordinate 
officers of the Bank be prohibited from 
holding or dealing, on their own account, 
in the purchase or sale of shares.” 

This proposition met with some oppo- 
sition, and Mr. Turton moved the follow- 
ing amendment, which was carried ncm- 
con. 

“ That the directors be requested to 
take into their consideration, whether it 
would be expedient to adopt Capt. Vint’s 
resolution, and to report thereon at the 
next half-yearly meeting.’’ 

The shareholders of the Union Bank 
may congratulate themselves on the happy 
issue from the partial involvements into 
which their accountant had thrown them. 
Dwarkanauth Tagore, for reasons best 
known to himself, has undertaken to se- 
cure the Bank against loss— thus volun- 
tary redeeming a pledge from which he 
had been effectually released by the pub- 
lication of the proceedings. The public 
did not know before that it was the wor- 
thy Baboo, who held out hopes of re- 
tiievingtbe loss were the matter left in 
secrecy. Of course, there must have 
bten some very powerful reasons for this 
anxiety in him to leave every thing in 
the dark, but now that the affair is come 
to light, he might himself perhaps feel 
disposed to enlighten the cuiious as to 
the why and wherefore ol it. It appears, 
that, but for bis prompt exertions, the 
Bank would not have realized so much 
as it appears to have done; and if he 
had favoured the shareholders with an 
exposition of his motives, he would have 
added to the obligation, it is easily un- 
derstood and satisfactorily explained, why 
the managers retrained from bringing the 
matter bcfoie the proprietory body; but 
why the Baboo should have made 
concealment one of the conditions of 
his undertaking to indemnify the Bank 
against the embezzlement, is somewhat 
provocative of surmise. If this inquiry 
is not properly met, people would be dis- 
posed to ascribe it to motives and feelings 
which in all probability do not exist. It 
cannot be expected that, in these degene- 
rate days, the shareholders would call on 
the other creditors of Mr. Sim to partici- 
pate in what they have realized with 
some difficulty; and the laughter, which 
is alleged to have greeted Mr. O’ Han- 
lon’s proposition, might have been fore- 
seen by a child. That worthy gentleman 
has, however, evinced so amiable and ho- 
nest a simplicity, that it covers a multi- 
tude of his magisterial sins; and perhaps. 
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after all, his wishes may be realized ; for 
we hear of a determination on the part of 
a few creditors of Mr. Sim to bring the 
matter before the Court, to try the vali- 
dity of the alienation of his effects, which 
ought to have been applied to the pay- 
ment of all the crcditois rateably. To he 
sure, these poor fellows have mighty odds 
against them, when we call to mind such 
names as Turton, Clarke, Dickens, &c. ; 
hut then nothing like atrial. — Commercial 
Adv Aug. 2G. 

Mr. Clarke’s minute of the proceedings 
in the matter of Mr. Sim’s fraud has ap- 
peared, and is said to have been highly 
satisfactory to the Bank meeting. What 
the public may think of it is another mat- 
ter. To us it appears to disclose a way 
of doing business not exactly calculated 
to gain public confidence, and which 
might he pregnant with dangerous con- 
sequences if adopted by small men on a 
small scale. A plausible minute won’t 
conceal the fact, that a felony has been 
compounded. That money may have 
been saved by it, we do not deny; but 
we are very much inclined to think it 
would have been more agreeable to the 
body of shareholders that justice had 
been allowed to take its course, that a 
public warning had been made, and that 


enter Ghuzni, received no such mark of 
public approbation ? Every soldier en- 
gaged in that enterprise must feel that the 
absence of Col. Dermic’s name in this 
roll is an act of injustice, which cannot 
fail to reflect discredit on the character of 
Government. No one, ot course, is igno- 
rant of the cause which originally deprived 
him of those honours which lie had ao 
richly earned at the capture of Ghuzni, 
because the personal pique, which the 
General-in-chiet had taken against him, 
was a matter of notoriety throughout tho 
camp; but it surely became a gieat and 
equitable Government to take the eailiest 
opportunity of redressing this wrong. To 
allow the personal animosities of an offi- 
cial character to survive the period of his 
command is, in a considerable degree, 
to share in the injustice of them. The 
departure of Lord Keane for England 
and the House ot Lords, afforded a fair 
opportunity of completing the list of the 
Dooranee knights, without wounding his 
lordship’s personal feelings; and it be- 
hoved those who Hre in the confidence of 
Shah Sliooja, to have embraced the oc- 
casion thus afforded of obliterating the 
rernembiancc of an act of injustice. — 
Fnendof fydia, Aug. 20. 


the directors had come forward with such 


resolutions as would have prevented the 
recurrence of a similar robbery. We shall 
simply express our opinion that an in- 
dictment might have been trained, on 
which Mr. Sim might have been convicted, 
supposing evidence had been forthcoming . 
— Eastern Star , Aug. .30. 

We are happy to find, that the creditors 
of Mr. A. H. Sim are about to make a 
move. The object of the meeting is, as 
we understand, to arrange such steps as 
may tend to nullify the assignment exe- 
cuted by Mr. Sim to the Bank of all his 
property, to the prejudice of other credi- 
tors. We are not sufficiently versed in 
law to say, whether these creditors have 
any well-founded prospect ot reversing 
the doings of the Bank; but that they 
should be declared a nullity, there can 
be no doubt, bearing in mind the fraud, 
at least in a legal sense of the word, prac- 
tised on the creditors. Nor is it a small 
reflection on those who have made them- 
selves active in the affair, that they are 
in some measure sharers in the disgrace 
that must attach to this unprincipled pro- 
ceeding. — Commercial Adv., Sept. 2. 


Mil IT A II V ORPHAN FUND. 

We have been informed that a proposi- 
tion has been sent home, for the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, by the mana- 
gers of the Military Orphan Fund, having 
for its object an almost entire remodelling 
of that institution. When the Military 
Oiphan Fund was originally established, 
by far the greater number ot incumbents 
were the illegitimate children of officers, 
born of native motheis, but too often left, 
at the death of their fathers, utterly un- 
provided for, and a great aggregate of 
misery was the result. Hence the insti- 
tution of the Orphan Fund, originally a 
mere charitable society, supported in part 
by the liberality of Government, and 
partly by the forced subscriptions of offi- 
cers. Society, however, since this time, 
lias undergone a complete change, and a 
mistress now forms as rarely a part of an 
officer’s establishment, as a wife did, in 
days gone by. Children now are fre- 
quently left unprovided for by officers at 
their death, but they are very seldom ille- 
gitimate; and it can no longer be said 
that a bachelor subscriber is as likely to 


encumber the fund, by leaving children 


behind him, as a married one— yet still 
all subscribe alike. The married man, 


A list of those on whom the honour of with his dozen or half-dozen children, 
the Dooranee Order of Knighthood has does not pay a fraction more to the fund* 
been conferred, ha9 just been published than the most confirmed bachelor in his 
officially. But why is one name omitted? regiment. It is proposed to regulate the 
Why has tha individual who led the subscriptions of officers upon a graduated 
storming party, and who was the first to scale, corresponding with the supposed 
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liabilities incurred by the fund, on account 
of each class of subscribers. Thus the 
subscriptions of officers will be increased 
on their marriage, and subsequently on 
the birth of every child. A donation 
will, likewise, be called for, on the occur- 
rence of these events ; so that the risks 
of the funds incurred on account of each 
subscriber will be covered by the in- 
creased payments of that subscriber, by 
which rule every member of the society 
will reap in proportion to what he sows, 
and thus all be placed on an equality. 
The justice of this appears, upon a pri- 
md facie view, sufficiently obvious; but 
it will be necessaiy to the accomplish- 
ment of this plan of reform that all dis- 
abilities be at once removed. 

We are inclined to think that the army 
will welcome the projected change. The 
unmarried subscribers do not complain of 
their compulsion to subscribe — they do 
not feel the loss of the few rupees which 
they give, every month, to the hind. 
There wi'l be no occasion, thcieloie, to 
reduce their subscriptions; and, the sub- 
scriptions of manied officers being in- 
creased, tile lurid will, ol necessity, be- 
come richer, and be enabled not only to 
remove the disabilities, of winch we have 
spoken above, but aUo to grant pensions, 
on a more liberal scale, to the children 
ot deceased officers. This is \ery much 
to be desired. We hope that we shall 
not be thought llhbeial, it we say that the 
legitimate child of an officer — the child ot 
pure Euiopean descent- ought to be sup- 
ported by the fund, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion from that, m which the 
illegitimate Eurasian child is supported - 
the former, brought up and piovided in 
the same manner as the latter, will feel 
its position, whilst the other does not. 
We are of opinion, indeed, that the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the fund are 
inadequate to the demands ot the piesent 
state of society, and shall, therefoie, he 
rejoiced to see that the rate of subscrip, 
tion has been increased, and consequently 
that the benefits derivable horn the fund 
have been multipled, in a suniliur ratio. 
The concurrence ot the Court ol Direc- 
tors has first to be obtained ; and that ot 
the army, we leel assured, will very spee- 
dily follow. — flurkuru, Any. 28. 


THE KRISIINAGHUR CHRISTIANS. 

. The Bishop of Calcutta, iti a letter, 
dated Simla, June 5, 1840, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the progress 
of the Krishnaghur Mission There 
are now 1 10 villages -an addition of 38 
since the 1st of November; and it they 
be of about the same average as the for- 
mer 72, the whole number of inquirers is 
now above 6,000. The division of the 
district has been made : each of the mis- 


[Dec. 

sionaries has now a separate field of la. 
hour. The Missionary School and House 
are nearly finished; the doors and win- 
dows, and plaster-work, only remain to 
be done. Mr. Deerr says to me; ‘ You 
will be happy to learn, that, under God’s 
blessing, the Christians are doing well in 
eveiy respect; their fields prosper; they 
enjoy peace : they increase in all direc- 
tions. bince the time you visited the 
Mission, the villages have increased to 
110, in which converts reside. Within 
the last four months, above 120 couples 
of young people have been married : ” this 
will give you an idea of the population of 
the Christians. On one occasion, in 
Ranabund and Scocoree, nineteen mar- 
riages took place at one time. During 
prayeis,all the bridegrooms sat in front, in 
one row, und all the brides in another, 
opposite to them. Afterward, the per- 
son or persons who gave the W’oman aw r ay 
placed the bride at the left side of the 
bridegroom; and thus the long building 
was filled, from one end to the other; and 
everyone, Heathens und Christians, re- 
joiced together I never saw such a 
scene of rejoicing.” 

A letter in the Ilurhiru represents that 
the Christian r)ots ot Krishnaghur are a 
prey to the zemindars to whose oppres- 
sion they are surrendered by l he Reg. 
VII. of 1790, which authoiizes impiison- 
inent on pleas of ground-ient, and which 
is made by the zemindar a pietext lor 
tortunng his Christian ryots. 

Dll. I.UM (III A, 

Dr. I.um Qua died at Assam on the 
1 1-th lilt. He was for several years a resi- 
dent inCalciitta, and deservedly esteemed 
both by the Chinese inhabitants and 
such of the European community as had 
an oppoitumty ot cultivating his acquaint- 
ance, and appreciating the w'orth of his 
mental and moral qualities On his first 
arrival here from China, he w'as intro- 
duced to the friendly notice of the late 
Dr. Marshman, then the only person in 
the country eminent for his acquirements 
in the language und literature of the celes- 
tial empire, and proved an invaluable 
coUuborateur to the Serampore Mission- 
aries, and by his co-operation Dr. Marsh- 
man was enabled to publish an elegant 
and fairhtul translation of the New Tes- 
tament in Chinese. Latterly, Dr. Lum 
Qua met with severe reverses of fortune. 
In the middle of last year, he was ap- 
pointed by the Directors of tile Assam 
Tea Company as Superintendent of the 
Tea plantations in Sudiya, with a salary 
of Its. 400 per month. No sooner had 
he . commenced rendering himself dis- 
tinguished in this new scene of useful- 
ness, than he was cut off in the prime of 
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life by a jungle fever. Preparatory to 
his departure tor Assam, he presented 
the whole of his select library, comprising 
hundreds of the most standard and va- 
luable works in Chinese literature, to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which lie 
was elected an honorary Member two 
years before. —Cour., Sept. 3 

CIVIL SEIIV1CE ANNUITY FUND. 

At a special general meeting of the 
subscribers to the Civil Fund, 18th Au- 
gust, it was carried unanimously, by 18 
to 0, “that such evfra-rontiihution as 
may be found requisite to meet the li- 
abilities of the fund shall he levied from 
the subscribers at large as being more 
consistent with the liberal feelings under 
which the institution was founded, than 
an exclusive levy, at the expence of 
widower and marned subscribers.” 

A special general meeting was held 
August 31, when the following resolution 
was unanimously earned. - 

“ That a representation be made to 
the Hon Court, respectfully soliciting 
an early consideiation to the Memoii.il of 
April 1838— with a request that, in the 
event of that memorial being acceded to, 
the Hon. Court will he pleased to admit 
all .subscribers who may retire upon an- 
nuities, in the interval between the 1st 
of May 1840, and the date which may 
he fixed for acting upon the scheme of 
the memorial of 1838 above mentioned, 
to the benefits contemplated for rctiimg 
members of the Civil Service by the me- 
morial in question.” 

PLANTS OF THK HIMALAYA. 

“ The salop misiee grows abundantly 
all over Simla tlnougliout the rams. The 
flower is very fragrant. It is as beautiful 
a bulbous plant as any variety of the lily, 
and it always holds a prominent place 
among the bouquets of wild flowers that 
during the rains adoin every table. Tile 
barbel ry is found as low as Kotgurh, but 
not at Simla. Its roots are used in dye- 
ing. You generally discover the mush- 
room under the shade of the oak, where 
also are found both the morel and the 
truffle; the latter, though as fine as any in 
Angouleme or Perigueux, being rare; but 
the former very abundant and eagerly 
consumed, known under the name of 
ckeeaoon , by the natives. It does not 
grow at an elevation below that of Kot- 
gurh (6,783 feet above sea level), and it 
is, therefore, not met with at Soobathoo, 
which is only 4,496 or 5,000 feet above the 
sea. The truffle is generally found in the 
woods about Muhasoo and in Kotkhall, 
where the cracking of the ground (it is 
invariably buried under it) is usually con- 
sidered to indicate its habitat. Cassia and 
Asint. Journ. N. S. Voi..33. No. 132 


a rude species of cinnamon are sponta- 
neously produced in the interior; and the 
euphorbium or prickly pear, in all its 
varieties, grows in the low lands beside 
the banks of the Sutluj, espet tally in the 
clefts of the rocks that skirt its sides, 
where the natives employ it to poison 
fish, by mixing its caustic juice with ata t 
and throwing it into the stream, when it 
is eagerly devour* d, and produces the al- 
most instantaneous deduction of the 
fish " — nrresp . Englishman. 

STFAM COMMUNICATION. 

The half-yearly meeting of t he New 
Bengal Steam-fund took place on the 
9th September; the Archdeacon in the 
chair, when, after reading the report, the 
follow mg resolution was moved : 

“ That this meeting desires to express 
the great satisfaction which the commu- 
nications recently leceived hom Mr. T. 
A. Curtis have alFoided to the friends 
of steam communication between India 
and England in this place, and tenders to 
that gentleman and his Hoard of Direc- 
tion its best thanks, tor lus unremitting 
zeal and perseverance in endeavouring to 
seem e the accomplishment of this great 
object, as far as possible, in accordance 
with the suggestions and wishes of the 
community of fins Ptesideney, as expres- 
sed at the public meeting convened in 
the Town 1 1 a 1 1 on the 11th March last. 
The meeting fmthcr cxpiesses its entire 
confidence in Mi. Curtis and Ins Hoard of 
Direction in London, and sincerely trusts 
that they will shortly he able to advise 
us of the complete establishment of their 
company, on the basis of then* reso- 
lutions of the 28th May last. In the 
meanwhile, the Committee are re- 
quested to use their best exertions to 
obtain shareholders in that company.” 

Mr. Turtun spoke at some length 
against tins lesolution, defending the 
emiise the Piecursois had taken; empha- 
tically stating, that, in his opinion, pri- 
vately, and now publicly expiessed, there 
had been jobbing at home, and that lie 
never had intended, and never would con- 
sent, to have anything to do with spend- 
ing Indian subscriptions on the other 
side of Alexandria, until it had been 
proved that it was utterly impracticable 
to have steamers on tins side, which he 
strenuously uflirmed had not been shown, 
nor indeed attempted, for the Cotnpre- 
hensives refused even a conference on tht 
subject. 

After a great deal of wrangling, this 
resolution was carried. 

Mr Turton being called upon to sup- 
port his charge of “jobbing,” entered at 
great length into the subject, in a letter 
in the Hurkaru , in the course of which he 
observes : 

(2 K) 
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“It may bd asked what meaning I 
attach to the term job? By a job I un- 
derstand, not the employing a particular 
person competent for an office or employ- 
ment leally required to advance the in- 
terest of a general body, ut a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of pay, — but the employ- 
ment of a man, who may not be compe- 
tent to the situation he fills, in a situation 
required -or at a rate of salary beyond a 
fair remuneration for the work done - or 
the employment of a man, however com- 
petent, at any salary, to fill a situation 
not required; and last, that job of which 
I accuse Mr. Curtis and his Committee, 
namely, dragging his subscribers into ex- 
penses and projects ot no real and sub- 
stantial service to them— not desired by 
them, and not necessary for the object 
which they have in view, for the put pose 
of creating or sustaining salaries (either 
in present or in future), which would be 
unnecessary if the mere objects of the 
subscriber* weie kept m view.” 

JUNGLE TIIAYFI LING. 

A most melancholy occurence took 
place a short time ago in the jungle be- 
tween Bhawulpore and Susa Some 
twenty men, accompanied by four or five 
dime Is, chi lying their little nece»sunes, 
were returning horn Afghanistan. On 
leaving Bhawulpore, they lost their road, 
and got entangled in the dreary jungle, 
and as water is not to he had, except the 
traveller keeps to a speeihe route, and 
then only at eveiy twelve coss, they soon 
began to feel the want of that essential. 
Under a Inn rung sun, and without water, 
all the men, together with their camels, 
expired under the most excruciating 
agonies. Many ot the men weie inhabi- 
tants of these pai ts, who had accompanied 
the army, and were returning home to 
their wives and families, and thus, after 
all their troubles and wanderings, met an 
untimely death when they had, as it weie, 
reached their home. 

A good broad road is to be immedi- 
ately undertaken and earned the whole 
way from Sirsa to Bhawulpore. situated 
pn the Indus, and wells are to be sunk at 
every stage ; tins will be a very expensive 
undertaking, but the benefits that will 
accrue to India at large are incalculable : 
we shall have goods coming up the Indus 
horn Bombay to Bhawulpore, and from 
thence see them conveyed by land to 
Delhi rid Sirsa .—Corresp, Delhi Gaz. 

NVTIVfc STATES. 

Afghanistan, Scinde , and BeloochisOn. 
-*-The last news from Affghanistan is, 
that the .European and 48th N.I. were 
proceeding to Cabool, and that the 43d, 
With* Itnir guns, had gone to Quetta. A 
force was to proceed against Bajour, but 


as the place is strong and the country is 
unfavourable to military operations, it is 
considered very probable, that Sir Wil- 
loughby will not send a force from Julia- 
lalmd, unless a strong brigade, which has 
been applied for, moves simultaneously 
upon Bajour from Attoek, tin re being a 
good open road through the valley, from 
Attoek to Peshawur .— Agra Ukhhar , 
Sept. 12. 

Lieut. Cooper returned from Candahar 
to Quetta with Ins troop, and had been 
heard of, from that place, on the 20th u)t. 
The insurgents broke up the day previous 
to his ariival there with Macan’s corps, 
as Lieut Jackson, who lmd been sent 
from Canddhai with two hundred Afghan 
horsemen to keep the passes open, had 
given the rebels a broad hint, by cutting 
through their camp, when they made off. 
Theie aie, however, large bodies of insur- 
gents all over the country, and the only 
way to secure peace to the state of 
Upper Scinde will be by the spilling of 
still more blood, until the whole of the 
tribes are rooted out ; it is a dismal pros- 
pect, hut one which is sine to be entailed 
upi/ti the policy we have undertaken to 
pieseive. — Delhi Gaz., Aug 20. 

The shah icuivid Nuwaiib Jobber 
Khan, the Dust’s hi other, very kindly, 
and the envoy and minister has signified 
his leadiness to give the ex-chief the same 
terms that were offered him at fiist- He 
has met with nothing hut ingratitude 
from all Ins ft tends of the faith, so that he 
probably wd! end Ins eaieer in IJinduo- 
stan, as a guest ot the Feringees. Shah 
Shoojali has, at last, appointed a tolerable 
Vuzeer, Ostner Khan, who has assumed 
the title of Nizam-ood-dowla, and mar- 
ten* will go on better if the Sikhs will 
leave off intiiguiiig They cannot recon- 
cile themselves to our presence iti Af- 
ghanistan. -Agra Ukhhar , Aug 20 

Lieut, llammersley, with fitly of Chris- 
tie's horse, accompanied with a chief and 
about four hundred followers, adherents 
of Shah Shoojah, sallied out from Quetta 
m the direction of Moostong and came 
upon a body of about four hundred rebels. 
Though unsupported by the principal part 
of Ins force, loi he could not induce the 
eavaliy to charge, and a portion of the 
chief’s followers also held hack, he, with 
the chief and a few of his followers, did 
not hesitate to dash at them, killing five 
with liia own hand . he was at one time 
placed in a most critical situation; having 
been wounded, and his horse shortly after 
receiving a wound, caused him to fall to 
the ground, when he was attacked by one 
of the rebels, but scrambling upon las feet, 
he cut his opponent down. The rebels* 
though still in the environs, have not been 
able to summon courage for a fresh attach 
on Quetta* Capt. Beam's guns imping Iwpfl 
too much for their valour- in the 
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tack; when certain of success, they had 
provided themselves with scaling ladders, 
capable of containing four or five men 
abreast, which they abandoned in their 
retreat. Lieut. II. writes that had the 
men only followed him, he would have 
cut the enemy to pieces. We fear from 
this that our dependence after all must be 
ou regulars. — Delhi (htz , Sep. 2. 

Dosf Mahomed and his son, A char 
Khan, have escaped from the king of 
Bokhara, and are proceeding towards 
('uhool, pursued by the Bokhara troops - 
Delhi Gnz., Aug 19. 

We learn from C’abool, that Dost Ma- 
homed had escaped fioin Bokhara and 
reached Khoolum, from whence he has 
written to Sir W. Muenaghten, requiting 
to know what terms will he planted to 
him, if he submits to Shah Shooja. — Agra 
{Jk/tbar , Amj 27. 

Do'-l Mahomed, harassed and left w ith- 
out resoutces, for his own adheients kei |» 
at a distance from him, will, it is thought, 
come into the proposals Dr. Lord, who 
has proceeded to Khoolum with tin oe 
lacs of rupees, is cmpoweied to liold out 
to liim . his surrender and icmoval Horn 
Afghanistan will, ol eouise, tend much 
to the pacification ol the country, and it 
is to be hoped that the trims are such 
as can he honourably listened to. Delhi 
Gaz , Sep 9. 

Candahar, Quetta, and the surrounding 
country are quiet, (’apt. Bean lias ic- 
ceived a very mousing letter from the son 
ofMelnab Khan, announcing hi> inten- 
tion of joining his aimy at Sir-i-ab, de- 
siring him to walk out ot Shawl foi tbwitli, 
and meet him in the field, so that the poor 
unoffending inhabitants ot Quetta might 
not suffer. lie was recommended to 
come, arid the sooner the better. 

Extract of a letter dated Sukkur, Au- 
gust 14. “The news from Klielat on the 
80tll of duly was, that the son ot Mehrah 
Khan (Mahomed Ilussaiu, otherwise 
Meer Nusseer Khan) has possessed him- 
self of Klielat, sunendered by Shah Niwaz 
Khan It appears that, on the 24th, 
Meer Nusseer Khan ari ived before K lielat, 
w’ith a force amounting to about three 
thousand men, and commenced an attack, 
which continued for some hours, when 
they w’ere repulsed with a trifling Joss by 
Shah Niwaz and about fifty men within 
the town. On the night of the 23th, the 
attack was renewed, and their efforts were 
directed against the eastern gates, the 
Mustong and other gates being in the 
charge of Lieut. Loveday. About mid- 
night, an alarm was given that the enemy 
had forced the western wall. Lieut. 
Loveday immediately sent aid to the party 
who wot* guarding this wall, and the as- 
sklldntij were again repelled with heavy 


loss ; between thirty or forty, however, 
had made good an entrance, and were 
taken prisoners, confessing, as they were 
so, that the Brnhoes, who had charge of 
the wall, encouraged the attack. From 
this moment, the hapless and betrayed 
Shah Niwaz abandoned all hope of de- 
fence, and the conviction of the inutility 
of his efforts became strengthened from 
the repoit which immediately spread that 
the Brahoes were all secretly disposed to 
fat our Nusseer Khan. Shall Niwaz at 
once detei mined to capitulate, and re- 
signed Klielat, ou condition that lie, to- 
gether with liisiamily, should be respected 
and allowed to retire in safety to Bagh- 
liuna, with the added stipulation of pio- 
tection to the escort, person, and propel ty 
of Lieut Loveday ’’ 

Khel.it was taken on the 29th of July, 
Lieut. Loveday, with his small detach- 
ment, behaved nobly, hut after three days’ 
defence, finding treachery within thewulls, 
whs obliged to capitulate, when Hussein 
Khan placed himself on the miisnud amid 
gioat lejoiemgs, Lieut. Loveday con- 
tinues m Klielat, hut is not allowed to 
u i ite except m Persian to (’apt. Beati. 
Mr. Masson w as safe in Ins company. 

This son of Mehrah Khan, whose name 
has continually appealed in the late tran- 
sactions, L, as is now stated, a mere boy 
of twelve years old, la ought forward by 
Ins mother. His name is Hussein. 
Another point, which confirms all our 
prior intelligence respecting Klielat, is 
that Niwaz Khan, whom the British 
tioops had placed on the throne, finding 
the attack likely to he successful, offered 
to capitulate, in which Lieut Loveday 
found it useful to join, as the troops in 
the place could not berthed on. — Bomb . 
( W., Sep II. 

Official intelligence has been received 
in Bombay horn Lieut. Loveday. in 
which it is stated that nothing could sur- 
pass the bravely, fidelity, and detei ruina- 
tion of Niwaz Khan himself, in the de- 
fence of Khclat, until he discovered that 
the extent of treachciy within the garri- 
son rendered further resistance worse 
than fruitless. Then, and not till then, 
it was that he endeavoured to obtain for 
Lieut Loveday and himself the best terms 
in his power. In this despatch it is 
stated, that Lieut. Loveday was m hopes 
of being permitted to return to Baghhana 
with Niwaz Khan but was very doubtful 
whether he would be permitted to leave 
the hands of his captors.- -Bomb, limes, 

The bare idea of leaving an officer and 
thirty men to defend such an important 
fortress, bespeaks imbecility of the high- 
est kind. Loveduy, with his party, acted 
most gallantly; and had there been only 
two hundred men under him, instead of 
thirty, results very different would have 
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happened. While he was defending one 
side of the fort against the rabble of Meh- 
rab Khan’s son, the opposite face was at- 
tacked, to which he sent a havildar and 
twelve men. This gallant little band 
found the followers of Shah Niwaz acting 
a most treacherous part, and helping the 
besiegers over the wall ; but in an instant 
they attacked them, and drove the assuil- 
onts back in a most gallant manner, and 
such was the panic, that these wretches 
dared not come on again. In this way the 
fort was defended for three days, when 
Shah Niwaz, alarmed lest double ven- 
geance should be inflicted on him, capi- 
tulated. The old begum mother pro- 
mised faithfully that Loveday should not 
be hurt. He was permitted to write 
despatches to Capt. Bean at Quetta, and 
the next day prohibited writing in any 
other than the Persian chai actor and lan- 
guage, that they might see what was 
written. lie was at length put under a 
guard of two hundred men, and his last 
letter contains a gloomy foreboding 
that his life would not lie spared. The 
wretches are now scattei mg themselves 
all over the country, plundering in all di- 
rections, and they vow they will descend 
into the plains and plunder Nortlurn 
Cutchee, and loot Baugh, Dadur, &c. — 
Bovib.Gnz ., Sept. 7. 

Later letters lmd been received at Bom- 
bay from Lieut. Loveday, who had been 
well, nay, even kindly, treated by the re- 
bels. These were still in considerable 
force around Khelat, stoutly threatening 
another visit to Quetta. Some accounts re- 
presented that the attack on Khelat was 
made in concert with Shah Niwaz, who 
was to divide the territory with Meer 
Nusseer Khan. It was currently ru- 
moured that Mehrab's son had circulated 
a notice to all the chiefs of the Surawan, 
Pongoor, and Mukian districts, to join 
him in resisting the attack of the British 
armies, as well from Seinde as from Can- 
dahar. 

Another account says “ Khelat was 
attacked by Mehrab Khan’s son with a 
force of 6,000 men. Lieut. Loveday, 
with one gun, killed eight of the assail- 
ants, when the nephew of Mehrab Khan, 
who was in the fortress, ordered the firing 
to cease, exclaiming, ‘ What is the use of 
killing our brothers ?’ The firing within 
the fortress having ceased, the son gave 
orders for an assault by escalade, in which 
his troops would have succeeded, if their 
ladder had not broken, luckily for Lieut. 
Loveday, or his life would instantly have 
been forfeited to the rage of the barba- 
rians. The next day the nephew offered 
to surrender the fortress, provided Lieut. 
Loveday’s life was guaranteed. Mehrab 
Khan ’8 son intends to proceed with 
6,000 men (he could raise 12,000 if he 
liked) to Kahun, and to attack it Nine 


of the thirty sepoys with Lieut. Loveday 
were killed.” 

There appears no doubt that Mehrab 
Khan’s son is anxious to treat with our 
Government for the possession of Khelat, 
as his only means of existence; for it 
would seem that the Government did not 
take any measures either to afford him a 
subsistence or to conciliate him.— Delhi 
Gaz.t Sept. 9. 

Preparations are making for the re- 
capture of Khelat; the 38th Bengal N.l. 
was to march forthwith from Ferozepore 
for Sukkur. We arc glad to see that a 
respectable force will take the field in 
Scmde, and we trust such a lesson will 
be read to the Beloochec tiibes as will 
procure tranquillity and peace for the 
country. We imagine that no Rtand will 
be made by the new chief of Khelat, but 
a wearying and protracted campaign m 
the lulls will be resorted to, to thin our 
numbers and distract our troops. We 
fear much difficulty will present itself in 
such a system of warfare. It will he an 
especial piece of good. luck if Nusseer 
Khan will make a stand at Khelat, as the 
affair may soon he finished ; but if he 
once takes to the fastnesses of his strong 
country, it may not be one season that 
will see a period put to the contest.— 
Bomh.Gaz ., Sept. 16. 

The Bombay ( nnrier says, the son of 
Mehrab Khan offers to make peace, and 
restore his prisoners, on condition that 
the Biitish pay five lacs of rupees, as in- 
demnity for the damage done fo the town 
by the force under Major Gen. WilNhire ; 
the jewels and other booty, to the amount 
of fifteen lacs, to be restoied ; and tile 
expense of his present successful expedi- 
tion to re-capture the inheritance of his 
family, amounting to three la.s, moie or 
less, must also be made good to him. 

“ Should these conditions he refused, he 
and his followers have sworn on the Koran 
that they never will sheathe the sword 
until the Feringec infidels are diivenfroin 
the land ot their fathers.” 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Capt. Brown, the commandant at 
Kahun, dated July 20. 

“ My situation is not an enviable one, 
but far from perilous : for though I have 
the whole of this tribe against me, and a 
report of another, the Kojacks, about to 
join them, I feel confident, with God’s 
blessing, of being able to hold my post 
against them till I obtain relief. I have 
been strengthening myself every possible 
way, with ditches, double walls, stakes, 
and palisades. My walls, 900 yards^ are 
far too extensive for the number of men I 
have, so that I have strengthened a small 
inner fort to fall back on, in the event of 
being overpowered by superior numbers. 
Do not tbink me presumptuous, but the 
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fact is, that I have reason to think much 
higher of the sepoys than some writers in 
the papers appear to do ; particularly, I 
have every confidence in the pluck of the 
old regiment~the conduct of the men has 
been and continues most admirable. I 
have further seen a great deal of these ras- 
cally Beloochees, and have no opinion of 
their courage, unless they have some thirty 
to one. Their numbeis arc, however, 
much too great to admit of my being in 
any degree loose. At night, every man 
is on duty, and each division and man has 
a particular post; every follower likewise 
falls in with a thick club in his hands. 
The men are in excellent spirits, but we 
have had enough of it; working parties all 
day, and duty every night, and 97 out of 
150 covered with ulcers. Our turn is 
coming, and if we do not revenge the mas- 
sacre of our poor companions, 1 am much 
mistaken. I have reported being able to 
hold out till the 1st September, hut un- 
less then relieved, shall be badly off for 
provisions. As to attempting anything 
offensive, by Jove ! these Beloochees be- 
set us in our very den! I dare not show 
my nose 500 yards from the walls, for they 
are always hovering about, and, unfoitu- 
nately, there is a dry river about a mile 
off, where they lie concealed, and, watch- 
ing their opportunity, come galloping out 
by dozens. The other morning, some 
twenty bullock-drivers, in spite of repeat- 
ed warnings, went off about a mile to pio- 
cure forage. Some J 50 horsemen, watch- 
ing their movements, cut in between them 
and the foit. I got the gun screwed 
round, and threw' out a few men. flanked 
by two bastions ; by these im-uis w e saved 
eleven out of the twenty. 1 he shell fimn 
the gun sent the Beloochees to the light 
about, knocking over three of them. This 
morning 1 had the pleasure of promoting 
two sepoys on the spot for bravery They 
were out with ten or twelve camel-men, 
close outside the foit, cutting forage, 
when fifteen hoi semen rode at them ; in- 
stead of bolting, they coolly pulled up ; let 
drive right into the horsemen’s laces, 
knocking one over, the rest made off, 
thereby saving the camel-men, who other- 
wise must have been cut up.” 

Intelligence of the capture of Kahun 
has arrived from Kurachee. The state- 
ments circulated connected with the cap- 
ture are fearful, for it is rumoured (we 
hope this statement may be ineoireet), 
that a number of soldiers, some even say 
the sick, were butchered. The fate of the 
officers is not known ; it is said thut with 
the exception of one, who was killed, 
they are prisoners. The dutes of these 
a»eJancholy occurrences are not speci- 
fied^ but the capture of Moostung and 
Kahun are not doubted. Cow ., 
Augi^VQ. 

’ * The safety of the fprfc of Kahun is fully 


confirmed np to the date of 17th August. 
No letter bad been received from Capt 
Brown since the 22d July. 

A private letter says “In Kahun 
there is no great force ; dipt. Brown of 
the 5tli N.I., Lieut. Erskme of the Ar- 
tillery, and Doctor Glasse arc there. They 
have hut one gun to fight against 6,000 ; 
awful odds, indeed. It is most melan- 
choly to sec such bra\ e men snci ificed to 
the w'ant of care and of foresight.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Sukkur, J 1 th 
August : — “ From the knowledge of the 
perilous position in which Cupt. Blown 
is placed, probably arises the rumour that 
something more than danger has over- 
taken him. The detachment of troops he 
commands is piovcrbial, even m the gul- 
lant armies of India, for dining courage 
and undaunted detei ruination. Jic has 
at least one field gun under his charge, 
and stout and ready hands and bold hearts 
to serve it well. The experience the Bc- 
loocheos have recently had of the effects 
otcaimixter and grape shot makes them 
regaid the artillery arm of the mu vice 
with an alarm and awe which they scarce- 
ly bestow on the best-disciplined mus- 
keteers. All soi ts of win like piepaintioiis 
are going on. The troops are to stmt im- 
mediately for the lulls; but more tlnyi 
half the forces originally intended will 
not be able to maieli, owing to the defi- 
cient state of the commissariat, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of procuring 
cuimls. Brown’s situation at Kahun is 
becoming tnoic alarming; Ins piovisions 
cannot last beyond the first week in Sep- 
tember, and itlicf in some shape or other 
must he sent to him. Ills rescue, and 
the demolition of the tori, will, I fear, be 
all that can he elicited.” 

Another letter from Sukkur, dated 15th 
August, says. “To-days post brought 
a letter from an officer at l'ullajee (the 
entrance of the lulls), saying, a messenger 
had come to him in the morning, inform- 
ing him that the Beloochees had attacked 
the garrison at Kahun— had taken Blown 
prisoner, and killed every soul within the 
walls: we do not credit the icport; 
doubtless there has been a fight. How- 
ever, the first icport of poor Clark’s af- 
fair reached us in the same w ay, which we 
at first disbelieved, but in the end it 
proved unhappily too true. If our Jate 
brigadier bud had his own way, he would 
never have occupied Kahun ; it w'us a false 
move of the Politicals, and by it the Be- 
loochees have been driven desperate mid 
made our mortal foes. The chief, wfiqse 
son was killed in the affair with Clark, has 
done nothing but wander about, vowing, 
under the most awful oaths, never, while 
life shall last, to cease murdering cv§ry 
Feringee he can come in contact with.^ 

Intelligence from Hydrabad td tlia,l&h 
September states that the post at Kalian 
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«» not no badly provisioned as was ap- 
prehended Capt. Brown, it was be- 
lieved, had about sixty gun-bullocks, and 
a good many sheep. He had succeeded 
in capturing forty of our plundered camels 
loaded with grain ; they had been seized 
in passing the neighbouihood of Kahun. 
It is hoped that this may enable him to 
hold out till another and more successful 
attempt is made for his relief. 

A letter trom Ahmedabad, dated Sep- 
tember 11th, states, that the report of 
Capt. Brown’s disasters was quite with- 
out foundation : “ he had been repeatedly 
attacked, but always repulsed the assail- 
ants. The Beloochees at last laid a bait, 
hoping to induce the garrison to leave the 
walls of the fort, and drove one morning 
closo to it three hundred tat sheep- a 
tempting sight to somewhat starving men : 
these were enviously eyed for some time, 
Capt. Brown not very well determined 
what to do; but they were too tempting; 
so, with a strong party, lie sallied 
forth and succeeded in driving them all 
into the tort without losing a man. 
The scene that followed one may imagine 
— the whole place turned into a cook- 
shop ; but it was a gieut catch for them, 
besides giving additional spirit to the 
sepoys. You will probably have heard 
these details ere this reaches. I have 
written them as they were given tome, in 
case you should not . the letter which 
contains them is dated the 21 st August, 
from an officer stationed somewhere be- 
tween Kahun and Sukknr, who had that 
morning received them from Capt. Brow n 
himself, alter a cessation of communica- 
tion for three weeks.” 

A letter from Sukkur, dated 5th Sep- 
tember, contains the following account of 
the failure of an attempt to relieve Kahun. 

‘‘ The convoy, under the command of 
Major Clibborn, which left this on the 
12th ult., encamped at the beginning of 
the pass of Surtof on the 29th, and re- 
sumed their march on the 30th over this 
rugged and slanting mountain, above 
a mile in extent, and by the most stre- 
nuous exertions of the sepoys, the guns 
and stores were taken to the top, after a 
wearisome march of fourteen hours in the 
burning heat of the sun. Early on the 
81st, they moved on to the encamping 
ground of Nufoork, below the pass, about 
six miles distance; after a little rest, they 
started again for the second range of 
mountains, through which lay the route 
to Kahun, which was, after great trouble 
and difficulty, surmounted by the cheerful 
and unceasing exertions of the sepoys. 
The advance of the convoy, consisting of 
six divisions of infantry, about 450 strong, 
two 12ipounders, and fifty of the Scinde 
horse* arrived at the halting ground. The 
eriemy on the heights kept up a brisk fire 


on the convoy while approaching its 
ground ; the guns were placed in position 
to enfilade the pass in front. Here a de- 
tention took place, for the arrival of the 
rear-guard, consisting of the right flahk 
company of the 1st Grenadiers, one 
howitzer, and the Poonah Auxiliary 
Horse, under Lieut. Loch. The major 
ordered the left flank companies of the 
] stand 2d Grenadiers to storm the heights, 
who were led on with admirable coolness 
and older by Captain ltd itt, supported by 
the remaining companies of the 1st Gre- 
nadiers anil fifty volunteers of the Poonah 
Auxiliary Horse, under Lieut Loch, who 
kept up a galling fire on such of the enemy 
as appeared below the crest of the moun- 
tain, and the howitzeis cleared the head 
of the pass, while the storming party ad- 
vanced over a miserable road, obstiueted 
by breastworks covered with thorn bushes. 
The enemy opened a very heavy fire, but 
our party gallantly advanced and gained 
the head of the pass, and were ready to 
push on, when a dense mass of the enemy 
overwhelmed the stunning paity with 
musketry and showers of stones, while 
others fell on them w ith sabres, commit- 
ting a fearful havoc on the retreating se- 
poys. The advance companies were or- 
dered to the support of the guns and 
colours, when the numberless enemy 
rushed down with the most determined 
gallantly, and with such impetuosity, that 
the troops had hardly time to form ; hurd 
fighting on both sides, the enemy yelling 
and howling like beasts of the forest ; Iwt 
the well-applied rounds of grape from 
Capt. Stamford’s howitzers soon repulsed 
the enemy with considerable loss, leaving 
about two hundred dead on the field. 
Our troops suffered severely, above 150 
killed and wounded. Capt. Kaitt fell 
leading the storming party; Lieut. Moore, 
1st Grenadiers; Lieut. Franklin, and 
Ensign Williams, were also killed, and 
Lieut. Loch, who, with fifty of the res- 
salah, gallantly volunteered to act as skir- 
mishers, was severely wounded, but is 
considered out of danger. Most of the 
influential men of the enemy were found 
dead on the field, yet the pass remained 
in their possession, their numbers amount- 
ing to many thousands. The bent was 
dreadful, and the suffering of the men 
and cattle from exhaustion and thirst had 
become painfully apparent; the little 
water remaining in thepuckall9 from the 
last halting place wa9 dried up, and no 
water was procurable unless the pAsswafe 
carried, and the post of Kahun was dis- 
tant about six miles. The puckall bhees*- 
ties and camel puckalls, together with the 
gun horses and officers’ horses with fob 
lowers, under an escort of fifty irrtgfltef 
horse, M'ent for water. At this- thne the 
cries of the wounded and dying fee* water!' 
water 1’ were mef-easing, and* gaVb ’tfWf' 
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latterly to scenes of frenzy and despair. 
In this manner they remained, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the water party. 
Some stragglers came in and reported 
that the water party was surrounded in 
a nullah • what was to he done ? They 
had already lost 150 men of the force, the 
remainder weie enfeebled with the thirst 
and exertions of the two previous days, 
and, to add to their difficulties, most of 
the camel-drivers, dooley -hearers, &c., 
had absconded during the action, alter 
plundering the commissariat ot the loads 
ot flour, &c. The gun horses were gone, 
and the men of the gnhmdauze so pros- 
trated from fatigue and thirst, that latteily 
they could scarcely rise to fire a gun. 
Major CJibborn, after mature deliberation, 
found that it would be impiarticable to 
throw provisions into the tort ot Kulnin, 
and further, that unless the water party 
returned, the whole force must polish ot 
thirst ; the sad alternative was foieed upon 
this gallant officer of abandoning the un- 
foit unate garrison at Kaliun. No signs 
of the water paity appearing at 10 r m., 
Capt. Stain foul was ordeied to spike Ins 
guns, ami this enfeebled force moved ofl, 
with as much quietness as the fi antic state 
of the men would pound. Alinostevciy 
thing was abandoned ow mg to the deser- 
tion of the cimiel diners, and at daylight 
they hud partly descended the pass of 
Surtot, when the little baggage, stores, 
and treasuie, they were able to bung with 
them, tell into the hands ot the enemy. A 
great number ol followeis were lieie 
massacred. Without tood and tents, .mil 
marching in the burning heat ot the sun, 
they were obliged to make one torced 
march to Poolajee, where they arrived 
completely hunched. A- gieat nany 
deaths have oceuirod since their arrival, 
amongst whom isCapt. Heighington.of the 
1st Grenaiheis, who expned on the 3rd. 
inst. With the exception ot twenty tour 
gun horses, ami a few followers who 
joined the detachment near l’oolajee, the 
remainder ot the water party were cut up 
near a nyllah.” 

“ September 7. A traveller has just 
corne into camp, reporting that a party 
ot 2,000 Beloochees were linking about 
Luckee, a village about 10 coss from 
Sukkur. The order for the march of the 
detachment ol the 23d N. I. has been in 
consequence countermanded. The sig- 
nal victory which the Beloochees have 
gained over the comoy has so inflated 
them, that one ot them had the impu- 
dence this rooming to attempt to scale 
the fort vyaJIs of Bukkur, to obtain access 
to, the state prisoners, and cheer their so- 
litary spirits by recounting to them the 
wonderful victory they had achieved. 'The 
place is getting swarmed with beggars, 
it)4>, supposed Beloochees in disguise, 
We *p, $ak£,a peep at ,our strength, as 
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one of them was discovered yesterday in a 
fakeer’s habit; hut, on tearing open which, 
he w r as tound urmed with daggers, and a 
bag of pow der and shot, and his matchlock 
was hidden near the bank of the river.” 

Another account gives the following 
short description of the affair: “ We beat 
the enemy, but heat and thirst killed us 
— the men were frantic- mad: Major 
Clibbom’s conduct was capital,— cool- 
ness itself, and he only abandoned his 
muter iuI to save the lives ot the cnteebled 
and ti antic survivors, alter all his gun 
horses, camels and cumel-dnvers, and fol- 
lowers had either fled or been Killed. We 
ha\ e a nation in arms atrainst us.” 

We have just heurd that a native banker 
had offered to conduct Capt. Brow n and his 
party by a safe and secret route from Ka- 
inm. We ha\e learnt no further particu- 
lars. Majoi (’lihborn and his troops have* 
it would appear, reached Nhik.irporc, 
( liMioni Inmsclt is sutteimg from severe 
indisposition .-- Bombay Tmuis, Srjit 30. 

Another letter says : “All the guns, 
horses, camp equipage, ami baggnge, cap- 
tured by the Beloochees. Major Clib- 
born has retreated on Pullajee, most 
thoroughly beaten and cut up. This is, 
indeed, awful, ami now we are in a 
shocking state. Brown is not relieved. 
Tins is beyond all eompanson the most 
smious reverse our arm« haveexpeiicncod 
since we dossed the Indus, combining 
in itsell a sei ions loss ol hit* and pro- 
perty, wuh the deep moral injury of a 
signal dtfeaf.” 

A letter from Major Cbbborn, dated 
the 2ml September, contains the follow- 
ing details ot the affair: “ Having left 
Zut.if, his detachment, on the 3 1st of 
August, i cached a mountain pass, ten or 
twelve miles distant from Kalian The 
toad over this pass had been destroyed 
by the Bcloochcs, ami was besides so 
strongly defended by them as to make ils 
accent very difficult A storming party 
was detached to attack one ot the heights, 
and succeeded in gaining a footing on a 
ridge, where, however, they found one file 
of men only could stand, Had that, be- 
sides, as far hs they could judge, other 
heights towered above them in succes- 
sion, from which rocks and every sort of 
missiles were poured down upon them by 
the Beloochees, who Imd possession Of 
these height®. '1 he storming party had 
nothing tor it tmt to fall back on the main 
body, and Major CJibborii had just time 
to call m the Hanking parties, when they 
were attacked m the mo*t desperate 
maimer by the Belooches, who bad fol- 
lowed the storming pai ty in crowds doivn 
the lieiuht. Here came the tug of war, 
the fight being point to point, the Beloo- 
chees charging sword in hand in the meet 
determined manner. Our sepoys behaved 
w itli the greatest bravery, and repubed the 
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Beloochees in gallant style, killing one half 
their number, who then appear to have 
retreated, and for that day no more was 
heard of them. At the toot of the pass, 
both Capt. Brown and the guides had 
led Major Clibborn to expect a supply 
of water, but to their great dismay, not 
a drop was to he procured. Now came 
a scene awful to contemplate;— our troops 
frantic almost with thrisf, after the dread- 
ful fatigues they had just encountered, 
and nothing to allay it. Being informed 
that water was to lie had at some short 
distance, thither the horses and cattle, 
with the servants, were immediately des- 
patched; but after waiting some lime for 
their return, a few of the irregular horse, 
who had cut their way through, hi ought 
the intelligence of their having been sur- 
rounded and cut to pieces. There be- 
ing now no means of carrying off the 
guns, these were spiked and abandoned, 
and Major Clibborn marched back at 
10 p.m. towards Poolajee. Shortly be- 
fore the date of his despatch, his rear lmd 
been attacked, and the little baggage they 
had been able to bring away wiih them 
cut off;— every thing thus Jui-. been lost, 
camels, horses, stores, baggage, and trea- 
sure. The despatch is dated on the 
march cn route to Poolajee, tiom which 
the troops were then distant about eight- 
teen miles. Our loss has been severe : — 
Cupt. Itaitt, Lieuts. Prancklin and Moore 
and Ensign Williams killed, and Lieut. 
Loch severely wounded, and two hundred 
sepoys, or nearly oue-thiid of the foice, 
said to be killed. Had it not been for 
the admirable efficiency of the guns, and 
execution done by the grape-shot, it is 
most likely that not one of the party 
would have escaped. ” — B Tones. 

The melancholy intelligence of the retreat 
and severe loss of Major Clihborn’s party 
has fallen upon us like a thunder-clap, and 
we are much mistaken if this is not the 
precursor of more disasters. Ileie are 
one regiment of N.I. and the left dank 
company of another (formerly one bat- 
talion, though now two separate regi- 
ments), both Grenadiers, the very picked 
men of the Bombay army, each corps 
famed for maintaining despeiate conflicts 
with superior forces at Mangalore and 
Corygaum, with a body of cavalry and 
guns, repulsed and forced to letreat by 
hordes of undisciplined mountaineers, with 
the loss of every tiling but honour. That 
the affair must have been desperate, is 
proved by the returns ; three officers (for 
we have only heard of that number, and 
had our information from the best autho- 
rity) and 200 men out of a force consist- 
ing of not more than 000 bayonets in all, is 
as great as the usual casualties of a pitched 
battle. r lhe fate of Capt. Brown’s party 
is now indeed doubtful, and we can only 
leave the event in the hands of a merciful 


Providence. That a very obstinate cam. 
paign may be expected, there can be no 
doubt, and we hear it rumoured that an- 
other regiment of Europeans is to be sent 
forthwith to the scene of action. — Bomb. 
Guz ., Sep. 21. 

The Beloochees are all up in arms ; two 
companies from Sukkurwere sent to Da- 
dur, as a reinforcement, but it is doubtful 
whether they will ever reach it, and as to 
relieving any of the troops, they never 
think of it ; on the contrary, they are call- 
ing for more in every direction. A com- 
pany have retreated, detached by Ilay 
from Bamcean, having about thirty men 
killed and wounded. Capt. Hay has been 
turned out ot his command, because he 
sent out this detachment without autlio- 
lify. Nicolson is playing strange pranks 
in the Ghiljee country; lie was within an 
ace of taking off Wulloo’s head, although 
Anderson and Leech and the Shah-zada 
at Candahar had all promised him safety. 
He accused Wulloo of having murdered 
one of the king’s dawk-i miners. W ulloo, 
l believe, was as innocent of it as ] am, 
hut tins little political agent had got Ti- 
mour the Sha-zada with him, to behead 
the only nmn that could have given any 
evidence on flic subject, and indeed, of- 
feied to do so before lie was killed. This 
man and two other prisoners, made over 
to Nicolson by Anderson, and recom- 
mended to mercy, were cut to pieces. 
'Fins is ieally and truly disgraceful and 
reflects gieat disci edit on our government, 
allowing it, ns all the natives Know, tliat 
the king and his sons are mere puppets 
in our hands .— Aym UJJihar, Sept. 1U. 

Mr. Boss Bell was to leave Simla for 
Nemda on the. 24th August, travelling by 
Umhula, Loodianab, and Bukkur, Im- 
mediately on Ins ai rival, operations were 
to commence, for which purpose the 
Queen’s 4()ili tegimeut, and tour Bombay 
regiments, are in progress to Seinda. The 
.'18th B.N.L were about to embark for 
Bukkur, from Ferozepore, boats hav- 
ing been engaged tor them, bul; the 5tli 
weie detained inconsequence or tonnage 
not having been procured. 

We have letters from Bameen to the 
7th August- “ We some time ago in- 
formed our readers, that a fort, coin- 
mandingone of the piincipal passes into 
Toorkistan (the Kara Kootal), had been 
quietly given up to Capt. Garbett, who 
lmd gone out on an exploring party, and it 
was thought of such nnpoitauce by the 
Politicals, that orders were given to re- 
tain it, and Capt. Hay’s corps of ShaVs 
Infantry were ordered on to occupy it, 
while one company remained at Ba- 
meean and another at Syghan. Captain 
Hay, with no other European officer, 
arrived ut the Forf, with five co^pies , 
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on the 3rd or 4th of July, and every tiling 
remained very quiet for some time, while 
Capt. Sturt, of the Engineers, and Lieut. 
Burslem, of the Queen’s 13th, went on 
to Koolum, where they were well re- 
ceived; but some symptoms of disaffec- 
tion in the vicinity of the fort shewing 
themselves, Capt. Hay found it neces- 
sary, for the safety of his force, to send 
for a reinforcement, and the only other 
officer, Lieut. Golding, who was in com- 
mand at Syghan. Capt. II ay, in the mean 
time, fell ill, and judging, trom some in- 
formation he had received, that Lieut. 
Golding with one company would most 
probably be crossing the Dundan She- 
kan pass on the 1st. inst. , despatched two 
companies, under a sergeant, to meet 
them, but afterwards, hearing that Lieut. 
Golding was not to stait so soon, sent to 
recall the force. It appears, however, 
that it was too far off for one march ; so 
they halted during the night opposite a 
fort, which they supposed to be friendly, 
but, on morning dawning, the occupants 
commenced a brisk musket and match- 
lock fire upon the little force, which most 
probably they took to be assailants; tin* 
sergeant and his band returned the fire, 
and retreated leisurely; they had, unfortu- 
nately, to go through a narrow defile on 
their return, which the enemy crowned 
with about three hundred men, and whom 
the sergeant, with a force of about one 
hundred, could not manage or even at- 
tempt to dislodge ; all he could do was to 
keep his men steadily together under the 
fire of the fellows above By the time 
Capt. Hay received the news of this en- 
counter, Capt. Sturt had returned from 
Koolum, and at once volunteered to take 
out two companies to their comrades’ 
assistance, which he did, and they were 
brought inj but not before our side had 
suffered a loss of thirteen, and had twenty- 
seven wounded. The Kamurd valley is 
almost entirely inhabited by a tribe called 
Ilazarehs, and a chief, of the name of Ba- 
ba Beg, is said to be the principal person 
whose enmity has stirred up the people 
against us; still our friends think theWul- 
lee of Koolum, whose son and prime 
minister are at Cabul, is not altogether 
innocent of participation in this affair, 
and the affirmed escape of Dost Maho- 
med, who is said to have reached Koo- 
lum vid Shin and Subez, and to have 
met with a favourable reception, would 
give a colouring to this. The ex-ameer 
is reported to have made some efforts to 
recall the neighbouring chiefs to his as- 
sistance, but unsuccessfully, and there ap- 
pears so little chance of their ever agree- 
ing long together, that the deposed mo- 
narch’s attempts to regain his throne by 
force Of arms will be fruitless. We were 
sthrUed at the first intelligence of the 
Dost being at Koolum, but there appears 
Asiat.Joum. N. S. Vol.33. No. 132. 


no doubt of its truth, and we hear from 
our last letters, that the unfortunate 
monarch, tired of his reverses and seeing 
his little hope of regaining bis throne, is 
anxious to accept the terms first offered 
him, which we suppose will be conceded to 
him ; at any rate he must be got at, if pos- 
sible; and Dr. Lord is stated to be on the 
point of proceeding to offer proposals. 

The Kamurd people will have a severe 
lesson taught to them. (’apt. Garbett, 
on bearing of the encounter, was not be- 
hind hand in his arrangements; he went 
out to Syghan (a few miles from the Fort 
of the Dundan Shckan pass, and twenty- 
three miles from Badjyah), so as to be 
near the spot. He took with him two 
mortars and wrote for two of the six- 
pounders, which were sent from Bameean 
under Lieut. Kaye. ('apt. Garbett, it was 
expected, would leave the guns at Syghan 
with a small force and go on, on the even- 
ing of the 5th, to Badjyah, with as many 
horse as lie could collect, a company of 
infantry, two fivc-and-a-halt-mch mortars 
and a three-pounder of the Shah's, and 
on the following morning procecil to 
the fort and take heavy retribution upon 
the rebels, commencing with Balm Beg. 

Lieut. Mackenzie is, in the mean time, 
left in charge of the troop of artillery at 
Bameean, a company of Hay’s infantry, and 
about three hundred Affghans of Capt. 
Hopkins’ corps; these latter were for- 
merly in the Host’s service under Doctor 
Harland, and are the only troops whose 
fealty may he suspected. The Bameean 
valley is perfectly quiet.— Delhi Oaz. f 
Sept. 2. 

A letter Irom Syghan, 5th August, 
says: “ The loss sustained by Capt. Hay’s 
detachment, near Kamurd, has proved 
more severe than imagined when I last 
wrote. There are twelve killed and mis- 
sing, and twenty-eight wounded. They 
were at first attacked near Soola Beg’s 
forts by some horsemen, whom they re- 
pulsed; but, immediately after, some Aju- 
ree jesailchecs opened a fire upon them 
from some dense gardens and orchards, 
which are exceedingly numerous in the 
valley of Kamurd. The Goorkahs, in- 
ferior in number to the enemy, continued 
the unequal contest, until their ammuni- 
tion was nearly expended, when they re- 
treated steadily.” 

A letter from Cabul says: “ Of the tin- 
fortunate event that has taken place near 
Kamurd, you will probably have heard* 
out of one hundred sepoys, sent out by 
Capt. Hay, upwards of fifty were killed 
or wounded; and had not Lieut. Sturt 
luckily fallen in with them on his re- 
turn from Koolum, the whole party 
would most likely have been destroyed.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Bameean, 
3rd August.— " I informed you that the 
Goorkah corps had been pushed forward 
(2 L) 
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to Bajyah, gome few miles tp the east- 
ward of Kurn urd. This forward move- 
ment does not at all please the hill tubes 
of the neighbourhood, and several of the 
chiefs in the Kumurd valley have thrown 
off the mask and shewn themselves our 
enemies. From time to time, we have 
received reports of the gathering of armed 
men in the vicinity of Capt Hay’s po- 
sition, and of the disaffection of some of 
the chiefs, especially Baba Beg and Sula 
Beg, of Kamurd. Shots have been ex- 
changed; a party of two companies of 
infantry were sent towards the Dundan 
Shikan Pass to clear the road, und on 
their return, rested for the night under 
the walls of Sula Khan’s fort, anticipating 
no evil from the inhabitants ; but in the 
morning they were saluted by a sharp 
fire, which was returned for some time : 
but the enemy had the advantage of the 
cover of the walls, and our infantry with- 
drew and retreated towards Bajyah in an 
orderly manner. Luckily, they were met 
on the road by two other companies, un- 
der the command of Lieut. Sturt, of the 
Engineers (who is on a reconnoitring 
expedition), or their loss would have been 
more severe ; one jemadar and twenty 
men have been wounded. The two five 
and-a-half incli mortars left this on the 
1st, and two six-pounders start to mor- 
row, for Syglian, together with fifty in- 
fantry, Baraeean will be (and indeed is) 
exceedingly weak, the force consisting of 
the troop, twenty-five Hindustani infan- 
try, and ubout 250 Affghan ditto. I can- 
not give you any very explicit account ot 
affairs, as indeed I scarcely understand 
the business myself. The Meer Wullcc, 
it is said, is inciting the Ajurees and 
other tribes to rise; and it is reported 
(the report is tolerably authentic) that 
the Dost is at Koolum.” 

August 10th. — Intelligence lias been 
received from Bajyah that affairs have 
been arranged without further hostile pro- 
ceedings. Soola Beg, and Baba Beg 
Ajuree met Lieut. Rattray, the offici- 
ating Political Agent, and in the con- 
ference it was agreed that one of the forts 
belonging to the first-named chief should 
be given up, and immediately taken pos- 
session of by the naib of Bameean. This 
is not a very glorious termination to the 
business, but, considering the great want 
of means under which we labour, it is 
perhaps better that the business should 
be thus settled; as at any rate the pre- 
sent arrangement will give us time, most 
valuable just now, Dr. Lord being on 
the road from Cabul with reinforce- 
ments. 

A letter from Cabul, dated August 8, 
states that “ Capt. Hay, commanding the 
Goorkah, corps, has been ordered in from 
£amurd y in consequence, it is said, of his 
haying taken upon himself to send a part 


of his regiment to surprise a fort in the 
Usbeks’ dominions. Capt. Codrington 
has been sent to take command of the 
Goorkaiis.” 

We have letters from Kudjiah to the 
20th August, giving accounts of a very 
pretty morning’s work, in which both the 
Europeans and the sepoys did their duty 
most galluntly. The quarrel appears to 
have arisen out of the late treacherous be- 
haviour of one of the chiefs towards Capt. 
Macgregor, but our information is not 
complete as to the immediate cause ; how- 
ever, on the 19th, at daylight, a party of 
three hundred sepoy6, from the 4Bth, and 
one hundred of the European regiment, 
with one six-pounder, under Col. Wheeler, 
marched down to a fort about two miles 
and a half from the front of the camp, and 
it was presently taken in gallant style by 
the Grenadier Company of the 48th N.I., 
under Lieut. Paterson, who, with Ensign 
Champion, managed to batter down the 
gate with a large beam of wood, a brisk 
firing being kept up the whole time. 
Another fort close by, in the mean time, 
opened a smart fire upon our troops, who 
quickly drew up the gun to the gate, in 
spite of the heavy firing from the walls, and 
blew it in ; another and another fort were 
taken possession of, and thus the morn- 
ing’s sport finished. The sepoys und 
Europeans came up to the third in ex- 
tended skirmishing order, und the effect, 
it is said, was beautiful; they had to clear 
the heights of hundreds of the enemy, and 
both European soldier and sepoy vied 
in taking deadly aim, the former encou- 
raging tlie latter, and shewing the greatest 
good fellowship, as if “ there had been no 
difference between them in creed, colour, 
or nation.’’ The loss on the part of the 
enemy, as they are called, was very great, 
for not a man who stood his ground 
escaped, but it has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; the loss on our side is one Euro- 
pean und one sepoy killed ; one officer 
(Lieut. Parker, European regt., who was 
shot through the hand), eight Europeans 
and eight sepoys wounded, most ol them 
severely, two mortally. Nothing, in fact, 
could exceed the energy and enthusiasm 
of the whole of the troops engaged in this 
affair, and this adds another evidence of 
the value and fidelity of our native soldiers 
to the many we already have .— Delhi Gaz . , 
Sep. 9. 

The affair at Kudjiah, mentioned in our 
las t, was brough t about by the natives tbem- 
selves, who, it appears, murdered ttfoof 
the men of the European regiment, a short 
distance from camp. Capt, Macgregor 
immediately got hold of two chiefs, whom 
he strongly suspected, and placed them, in 
confinement, when the war-cry was sound- 
ed, and , the whole of the , surroupjfog 
couijytry immediately rose aud demoted 
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the release of their leaders ; this was, as 
a matter of course, refused, and the of. 
fended enemy stopped the supplies of 
every description, and sent off messages to 
collect every Wurrec who hud a mind to 
try his fortune, from the neighbouring 
hills and forts, with the intention of at- 
tacking the camp, slaughtering their in- 
vnders, and carrying off the treasure. For- 
tunately, the brightness of the night, on 
which they were to have carried death 
into the camp, frustrated their plot and 
gave time to our friends to take precau- 
tionary measures and make preparations 
for an attack upon the rebels, who, it wa9 
understood, had mustered in considerable 
force in the forts. It was, however, 
deemed best to offer them terms at first, 
and lor this purpose, Col. Wheeler and 
Capt. Maogregor rode out on the evening 
of the 18th August ; but they had hardly 
got within gunshot of one of the forts, 
when its garrison opened so brisk a fire 
ns to render a quick return to camp de- 
sirable, whore plans were laid for an at- 
tack the next morning, the 10th The 
fort, which had opened its fire the pre- 
ceding evening, was the first object, and 
a gun being brought boldly up to the gate, 
it was blown open, much to the astonish- 
ment of the defenders of the fortalice, 
who fled through a very convenient outlet 
on the other side to another fort, and so 
on until five forts fell into the possession 
of our troops : the gate of the second fort 
(not the first) was shattered by a primi- 
tive “ battering-ram.’’ The enemy had 
now no alternative but to return to their 
senses, and their chiefs sent to beg that 
the troops might be withdrawn, and in- 
timated that they were prepared to ac- 
cede to any terms the conquerors might 
think proper to offer them, and at the 
same time to give up such hostages as 
might be required for the performance of 
their pledges ; Capt. Macgregor took 
these and returned to camp, where sup- 
plies came in more abundantly than ever. 
All the officers engaged in the conflict 
speak most highly oithc behaviour of the 
Europeans and sepoys, who emulated 
each other in courage and firmness ; the 
light infantry skirmishing in the gardens 
and rice fields is said to have been beau- 
tiful. Lieut. Parker of the European re- 
giment is the only officer wounded ; he 
was shot through the buck of his sword 
hand and the top of lus finger wus carried 
off; he is, we are happy to hear, doing 
very well. One of the wounded Euro- 
peans has died, and two will have their 
arms amputated. It is not known how 
many of the enemy were killed, but it is 
supposed that at least eighty bit the 
ground; had they stood to their post, 
there would have been a tremendous 
slaughter; two of their principal chiefs, 
however, met their fete, and the lesson 
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will not easilybe forgotten .— Delhi Gaz . , 
Sept. 10. 

Extract of a letter from Cabal, dated 
the 1,5th of August’— “ A eainpaign in 
the llajore country seems inevitable. 
Maegregor’s endeavour to settle the 
country by means of A Afghan mercenaries 
has failed, owing to the treachery of one 
of his sirdars. The detachment was sur- 
prized and dispersed, many were killed, 
and their only gun was taken. A strong 
brigade line been called for from Hindus- 
tan, for service against Bnjore. We have 
not troops to spare from the present force 
for such an undertaking." 

There is likely to be some work for our 
friends in the Bajoro country. Capt. 
Maegregor’s force has been attacked in 
that neighbourhood, his only gun captured 
by the enemy, and several of his men 
killed and wounded ; our letter, which is 
authentic, states that the attack was made 
in the night, and that it was aided by the 
treachery ot his own people, while the 
captain was some twenty miles away from 
his troops. A force was about starting 
for this district from Cabul about the 10th 
inst. — Delhi Gaz., SrjU. 2. 

It is said, in relation to Capt. Maegre- 
gor’s disaster, that, until that time, he had 
been very successful in his efforts in set- 
tling the llajore country ; and the contre- 
temps, in the present instance, arose from 
the downright treachery, as it is the 
fashion to name it, of a native chief, who 
turned against him. There were but a 
few natives and some Hindoostani gun- 
ners engaged in the affair ; the defeat is 
said to be but of little consequence, but 
if this be the case, of what utility is our 
trying to reduce the country to a state of 
quietude with an inefficient force? It is 
always of importance to be successful in 
such minor warfare, und, with proper 
means and measures, defeat may be 
avoided, and the disagreeable and tiring 
work not have to be done a second time. 
— Bomb. Ctrnr ., Sept. 22. 

The efforts of the Government to pre- 
pare an effective force for the ensuing 
campaign in the mountains of Beloochis- 
tan are incessant. The disaster and re- 
treat of Major Clibborn are likely to pro- 
duce some good results, inasmuch as 
care will be taken, and adequate measures 
adopted, to teach even the Beloochees 
that the British dominion is not to be 
attacked with impunity. The steamer 
Hugh Lindsay started for Kurracbee yes- 
terday afternoon with 168 soldiers of the 
40th regt.,and the departure of the Cleo- 
patra is fixed for the 2 Uli, with the 8th 
regt. N.I. Orders have been issued to 
have u wing of the 41st regt. from Bel- 
gaum, the head quarters, and two squa- 
drons of the 4th Dragoons at Poonah, in 
immediate readiness for service. H.M# 
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31st ragL haealso received orders to hold 
itself in ireadiness. to proceed to Beloo- 
chistan.— Bomb, Coma, Sept. 22. 

Troops are everywhere throughout 
Western and North Western India on the 
marchfor Beloochistan and Upper Scinde. 
Five hundred Poonah horse have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness. 
A division of Golundauze, two troops of 
Horae artillery, two squadrons of the 4th 
Dragoons, and the 3rd Native Cavalry, 
have been ordered to take the field. The 
cavalry brigade is to be commanded by 
Col. Fendall, while Col. Valiant takes 
command of a brigade of infantry. It is 
said also, that the 2nd, or Queen’s Royals, 
and the 1st Cavalry have been ordered 
from Deesa. Movements on the northern 
frontiers are not less active than around 
Bombay. A letter dated Cabul, August 
16, informs us that the 43rd N.I. was on 
its march for Quettah, where the force 
previously existing consisted of eight hun- 
dred bayonets, two Horse Artilleiy guns, 
and one hundred of Christie’s Horse. The 
48th N.I. hud been ordered for Cabul. — 
Bomb. Times , Sept. 21. 

Nepuul. — « The report of a war with 
Nepaul has so much foundation, that go- 
vernment have tendered very strong terms 
to the Napaulese, the rejection of which 
will be followed by a war. These terms 
are so stringent and severe, that none but 
a conquered or a powerless adversary 
would accept them. Their force is said 
to consist of twenty-one regiments of dif- 
ferent kind6, averaging 1,000 men each. — 
Agra Ukhbar, Sept. 5, 

Whether a Nepaulese campaign is or is 
not to be the order of the day, we are in- 
informed that a brigade of infantry is or- 
dered to assemble at Champarun, to 
watch the Nepaulese ; this is a prelimi- 
nary measure, and may lead to others, if 
necessary. The regiments said to be or- 
dered are the 28th, 41st, and (j7th N.I. 
~+. DeUii Gaz., Sept. it. 

We have information from a source 
upon which the utmost reliance may he 
placed, that the Nepaulese have acceded 
to the terms of our government, but that 
government have determined upon form- 
ing bn army of demonstration along their 
frootver. It is to consist of twelve regi- 
ments of N. I. , and two companies of ar- 
tillery* and will assemble at Moozuffur- 
4 poor» Tirhoot, towards the end of Novem- 
ber. The following are among the corps 
to he employed 3d N, I. from Barrack- 

S orey 8th Bareilly; 23d Agra; 36th 
umauipore ; 45th Shahjehanpore ; 50th 
(Mirzapore ; 58th Barrackpore ; 68th Al- 
lahabad ; 73d SyJhet ; wing of the 2d local 
tarseJ This demonstration is >of course 
&artato brnd‘tfre Nepaulese to th^eir en- 
gagements, and should more decided pro_ 
esedmg&he necessary, tbearmy ohohser* 
vation wll be increased by the Queen** 


21st, 31st, and 62nd regiments, and the 
2nd Europeans. The orders announcing 
this movement will appear in a short time. 
— Agra Ukhbar, Sept . 10. 

The reports of a Nepaul war are be- 
come fainter at Calcutta, where it is now 
thought there will not be one. We, how- 
ever, hear that government are far from 
deciding on the question, and that the 
report of Major Sage, the officer sent to 
inquire into the aggressions of the Ne- 
paulese upon our frontier, is so unsatis- 
factory, as to have perplexed them more 
than ever. The question of war may, 
therefore, still be considered as an open 
one. — Ibid,, Sept , 19. 

The Punjab. — We have letters from 
Lahore to the 17th September. The 
most active preparations for war are going 
forward. The arsenal is in a state of 
high efficiency and order. Cannon are 
being manufactured on the most approved 
principles, with percussion-locks of such 
construction as not to be affected by any 
rain. The old king, Kurruck Sing, ap- 
pears to be on his death-bed. He is suf- 
fering from severe fever, and his sickness 
is greatly aggravated by the prescriptions 
and nostrums of facqucers, quacks, and 
charlatans, in whom lie places implicit 
confidence as medical advisers. Mean- 
while, the prince, No Nchal Sing, and his 
chief councillor, carry on public affairs in 
a state of perfect indifference to the con- 
dition of tlie actual sovereign. Mr. Clarke, 
one of our politicals, was, at the date of 
our correspondent’s letter, expected at 
Lahore on business ol the utmost impor- 
tance. — Bomb. Times, Oct. 1. 

Jeypore.— Every fresh intelligence from 
Jeypore convinces us of the baneful influ- 
ence of the Native Council of that state, 
in their endeavours to involve the British 
authorities in endless difficulties, because 
they cannot have their own way in plun- 
dering the country at large, and enriching 
their followers at the expense of the petty 
states around them. It appears to be 
their anxious endeavour, on all occasions, 
to place people of their own selection in 
every situation of trust and emolument, 
and if they do not succeed in this, they 
lose no opportunity of causing dissensions 
around them through every species of in- 
famous secret intrigue : it is a pity that 
some of our political authorities still con- 
tinue to bo blind to their views, and are 
Jed away by the plausibility of such h 
wretched faction, instead of discarding 
their opinions altogether, and acting upon 
a different principle, which would', sooner 
or later,! brings about the peace and tran- 
quittitjnof the! country, which i# 10 seri- 
ously •uff 0 Ting?ifOm acomhinationof as 
arpJmta sot rogues in«nthorityy«sieuer 
disgraced a nation, or islulted* tWfbfrA- 
moiuit power. We cannot help alluding 
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to the disgraceful scenes in which Blake 
was butchered, and the agent to the Go- 
vernor-general was wounded ; it is a re- 
flection on the British Government to suffer 
such wretches still to triumph in their in- 
famy, and continue to mar every effort 
made by British officers to counteract 
their evil deeds . —Delhi Gaz. t Aug. 12. 

JBekaneer. — The state of Bekaneer an • 
pears to be in a most disorganized conai- 
tion, caused by the seventies used to- 
wards the petty thakoors and ryots of 
this ill-fated country, through the advice 
of the minister, Hindu Mull, who, toge- 
ther with his family, seems at present to 
have monopolized every post throughout 
the country, and such is their rapacity, 
that it is to be feared, ere long, they will 
drive the inhabitants to a revolt ; it is un- 
fortunate that, at so disturbed a period, 
the Rana of Odeypore should have cho- 
sen to pay Bekaneer a visit, where he is 
going to marry Maha Rajah Ruthen 
Sing’s sister (an old lady of 50 years ot 
age); to celebrate this occurrence, great 
preparations are making at the capital, 
whilst Hindu Mull’s agents arc levying 
contributions in every part of the country 
to meet the exigencies. The tlmkoors 
of the Bedawut tribe have been driven 
out of their possessions for refusing to be 
stripped of their all, whilst several wealthy 
Brahmins have fallen by their own hands 
for similar reasons ; confusion and misery 
reign throughout the district, and, to add to 
these evils, hardly a drop of rain has fallen 
in any part ot this desert tract this year, 
so that, unless the Britisli authorities in- 
terfere in time, ami cause some mitigation 
to the misery of the poor inhabitants, we 
shall soon hear of robberies and plunder- 
ings extending to the very heart of our 
provinces. It is truly lamentable to see 
the apathy of our own government in mat- 
ters like these. A political agent at Bek- 
aneer would do much good, especially now 
that our army has taken the field at Scinde ; 
Bekaneer, being on its borders, requires 
to be looked to, as, independently of the 
necessity of a political surveillance in 
this quarter, it is a high road to Scimle 
from our S. W. frontier, and every day its 
value should be more and more appreci- 
ated by us , — Delhi Ga:., Sept. 16. 

JBhurtpore. — The Rajah of B hurt pore 
has thrown bis dewan or first minister, 
'Boll&'Nath, into confinement, as being the 
eauae of a certain fulling off in his reve. 
nues. The dewan has served the rajah for 
arioug period, and is now about to reap the 
benefits of liis service. Bhurtpore, like 
airport all native independent territories, 
seeaens^ be gradually deteriorating,^ both 
uvre*ott«:eaand management. Agra 


Ramport, — The new nuwab of Ram- 
pore is for from popular, his familyhaving 
been attainted through the fact of the fa- 
ther of the present nuwab having mur- 
dered his brother and sovereign, against 
whom he rebelled and fought, we believe, 
the battle of Futteh Gunge : this, how- 
ever, is but of little consequence in the 
annals of Indian warfare, so long as his 
present nuvvabsbip prove faithful to his 
allegiance, and is the protector of his sub- 
jects.— Delhi Gaz., Sept. 16. 

Herat. — When the Persians raised the 
siege of Herat, they left behind them a 
country ruined and depopulated. Shah 
Kamran had not a rupee in his treasury, 
and his wuzzeer, Yar Mahomed, was 
adding to the distress that already pre- 
vailed, by kidnapping and selling as slaves 
the inhabitants of the town. When Ma- 
jor Todd reached Herat, in July 1839, ho 
found tlie population of the town had 
fallen from 60,000 to 6,000, the villages 
around uninhabited, and the country, 
though possessing a fertile soil, entirely 
uncultivated. The first step taken by 
him was to induce the fugitive inhabi- 
tants to return to their villages, and re- 
sume the cultivation ot the lands. Vast 
sums were necessary to accomplish this 
object (for the people had been ruined by 
the protracted occupation of the country 
by the Persian troops), and were freely 
supplied by our government. The next 
step taken was to repair the fortifications 
of Ileiat. The breaches were filled up, 
and the place was rendered even stronger 
than the Persians found it when they 
commenced the siege. The total outlay 
is variously stated to have been trom 22 
to 26 lacs ot rupees. Herat has there- 
fore, at a heavy expense to the British 
government, been put in a fair way ot re- 
covering its ancient importance, and it 
remains to he considered what benefit we 
are likely to denve from this improvement 
in the affairs of our friend Kamran. He- 
rat has long been called “ the key to the 
gates ot India.” It was a place at which 
a large force might have been collected at 
leisure, by an enemy advancing from the 
north-west to invade our Indian territo- 
ries ; where magazines might have been 
established, and from which the invaders 
might have started in the most efficient 
state for the completion of their great en. 
terprize. I have stated the condition in 
which Major Totid found Herat in July 
1839, and affairs, far from improving, were 
daily becoming worse, owing to the villany 
of Yar Mahomed. Herat without our 
akl would soon have become a desert, and 
the security of British India would per- 
haps have been better consulted by our 
leaving it in that state, than by our recall- 
ing the inhabitants to their village*, re*, 
storing cultivation throughout the valley, 
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and repairing the damage done to the 
rest by the Persian artillery. Wc have, 
however, pursued the more generous po- 
licy, but one which will prove ruinous to 
ourselves, if prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures be not taken to avert the evil con- 
sequences with which we already are 
threatened. However people may differ 
in opinion as to the policy we have 
hitherto pursued, all seem to agree in 
saying that, unless we now occupy Herat 
with our troops, the Russians will 
speedily do so with theirs. Herat is in- 
capable of offering any resistance to a dis- 
ciplined army, nor would any thing in- 
duce the inhabitants to stand another 
seige. !\fajor Todd has certain proof 
that the wuzzeer has actually offered to 
give up the city to an army ot Russians or 
Persians, and the conduct of this same 
wuzzeer, in the affair of Ghorian has 
shown him to be a scoundrel capable of 
any villuny. Kamran is an imbecile, and 
the minister is really the ruler of the 
country, the ally on whom we have been 
lavishing our bounty, whose fortress we 
expect to render a bulwark against any 
enemy advancing on us from the south- 
west. The security of India depends 
upon the steps which may bo determined 
on within the next three months by our 
rulers. Let us hope that Lord Auckland 
will complete the work he has success- 
fully begun, and not by now stopping 
short, in the fear of incurring a little ex- 
tra expense, give his country reason to 
rue the day on which the British army 
passed the boundary river of Hindoostan. 
— Corresp . Englishman. 

The necessity of an expedition to Herat 
begins to be much talked of both at 
Candahar and Cabul, and as Yar Mahomed 
is working as diligently as he can to 
bring matters to a crisis, it is supposed 
that we shall very shortly hear that Major 
Todd has been obliged to remove himself 
from the clutches of the intriguing wuzeer, 
Capt. Saunders is already on his way 
back with the Sappers. We only hope 
that Yar Mahomed may be fool enough 
so to commit himself as to warrant our 
taking H erat under our friendly protection ; 
this would at least be something, for we 
much fear we are only rendering it, under 
the half-measure policy of our rulers, a 
stronghold against ourselves, which will, 
on a future occasion, be given up to the 
powers who will pay the most for its pos- 
session. —Delhi Gaz . , Aug. 26. 

The advance upon Herat in the spring 
still continues to be talked of ; yet, though 
it is argued upon all sides that something 
ought to be done in that quarter, both as 
a matter of security, and for the purpose 
of reading a lesson to our friend, the 
vuzeer, it is doubtful whether the Go- 
vemment will be able to spare a sufficient 
force for the purpoie. If the campaign 


in Nepaul is quashed, which does not 
appear very likely, sufficient troops may 
he congregated. It will at least, it is 
reckoned, require 7,000 or 8,000 men for 
such an undertaking, at any rate to com- 
plete it properly. — Agra Ukhbar, Sept. 9. 

Letters from Cabul to the 26th ultimo, 
state that Capt. Saunders, ofthe Engineers, 
had arrived Irom Herat; and it would 
appear that the place is now so much 
strengthened that it would require 10, 000 
men to take it ; it contains a garrison of 
60,000 men, exclusive of troops outside 
the walls. Report is very rife that 
arrangements nre actually in progress foi 
a campaign in that quarter, as it is now 
much feared that on the first opportunity 
the fruits of our 26 lacs will he made 
over by Kamran, or rather his crafty 
vuzeer, to the highest bidder among the 
Persians or Russians. — Delhi Gaz., 
Sept. 16. 

Khiva.— -Our mission are availing them- 
selves of their position to impart to the 
natives some of the better principles of 
civilization, among which is the dis- 
couragement of slavery. Lieut. Shake- 
speare had procured not only the liberation 
of the Russian slaves at Khiva, but had 
obtained an order from the Khan Huzrut 
for prohibiting the seizure and purchase 
of slaves from the Herat states, unless 
such as may have been previously in 
bondage, and for these certificates, bearing 
the seals of the cazee and vuzeer, must 
be held. The lieutenant has quite 
convinced the khan of the impolicy and 
inhumanity of slavery in a general point ol 
view. — Agra Ukhbar , Sept. 12. 

Lieut. Shakespeare, who latelyreturncd 
from the banks of the Oxus, seems abso- 
lutely in raptures with the beauty and 
fertility of the country over which he has 
travelled. The Khan of Khiva has ex- 
pressed the utmost devotion to the British 
interests. He is cordial and friendly, and 
no suspicion of his sincerity seems to he 
entertained. He seems dubious about 
our position without troops, and when 
we speak of our power, his question 
very naturally is, “ where is your army?” 
— Bombay Times , Aug. 29. 

A letter from Lieut. Shakespeare, dated 
Khiva, 3rd July, mentions that a report is 
prevalent that Col. Stoddart has been 
poisoned. This is, however, contradicted 
by a letter from Col. Stoddart, received 
at a neighbouring station, in which it is 
stated that the Mussulmans of Bokhara 
caused the unfortunate Colonel to be 
circumcised before all the people, on the 
12th ult. ; had his grave dug, threw him 
into it and spat upon, and otherwise ill- 
treated him ; hut they spared his life, we 
suppose on the same principle as the cat 
does that of a mouse, that they may divert 
themselves with him as long as they can'; 
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will Government ever interfere in the 
unfortunate man’s behalf? — Delhi Gaz. 
Sept. 2. 

Accounts have been received of Lieut. 
Abbott’s safe arrivul on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. lie was then under the pro- 
tection of a friendly tribe of Cossacks, but 
had previously suffered much from the 
predatory hordes on his line of march, 
lie had been plundered of every thing, 
beaten, and on one occasion received a 
sabre-cut, which took off the ends of one 
or two fingers.— Durham, Axuj. li. 

Capt. Arthur Conolly was to start by 
the middle of August, for Toorkistan, on 
a mission to Khiva and Kokan. 

BXC'KRPTA. 

Government has just conferred an 
additional boon on the rent-free com- 
munity. At the close of last year, it was 
resolved to give to those whose lands 
might be resumed in future, through the 
invalidity of their titles, the benefit of an 
assessment equal to one-half the gross 
rental. But it appeared hard that tho.se, 
whose lands had been resumed and settled 
previously to the grant of this indulgence, 
should be subjected, in all time to come, 
to a higher rate of taxation — equivalent to 
an uveiage of three-fourths of the gross 
assets. Though they could establish no 
claim on the justice, they might on the 
consideration, of Government ; and we 
are happy to find that this claim has been 
lccognized. It has now been determined 
to give the new and indulgent rule a 
retrospective effect, so as to include all 
ten uies which have been resumed and 
assessed since May, 1825. — Fiicnd of 
India, Srpt. 3. 

The Diiiagepore tortuie case (see p. 
102) has closed in the Magistrate’s 
Court ; the buxy, burkandasses and 
chokeedars are made over to the Sessions 
Judge for trial. The investigation lasted 
five days. A mass of evidence was taken 
and corroborated by the confessions of the 
chokeedars, and one of the burkandasses, 
who assert they acted under the huxy’s 
orders. The case was instantly taken 
up by Government. 

The Englishman, of August 12, states, 
that such has been the promptitude with 
which the regiments subscribing to the 
Retiring Fund have remitted their sub- 
scriptions, that there are funds in hand 
sufficient to purchase out four field offi- 
cers. — Several natives, we learn, (and 
the report is confirmed by the Prabha- 
hur) have associated together and are going 
to sacrifice a tiger in a day or two to 
the goddess Kisto mata, of whom there 
is a statue or image in Shobhabazur, 
and iii honour of whom they are now cele- 
brating certain ceremonies. For this 
purpose they have actually purchased a 
young tiger. We are informed, that 


although the shastras prescribe the im- 
molation of tigers upon home occasions, 
yet seldom oi never has tins rite been 
literally and fully performed, from the 
obvious reason that it is a rather dangerous 
thing to go about killing a tiger in a 
ceremonious manner. The present an- 
nouncement of sacrificing a tiger is the 
first of its kind, as far as the recollections 
of the natives go ; and it has therefore 
created a great sensation among them.— 
Hark., Sept. 12. 

Theie is some chance of the wood 
pavement, now coming into use at home, 
being uitioduced into Calcutta ; working 
models and plans have been laid bcloie 
the conservancy authoiitics, for the laying 
down of such pavement. 

The tonnage of the iron boat for Alla- 
habad, was sold on the 22nd August 
at the enormous price of four rupees a 
cubic foot. 

'Die Englishman says . k ‘ We under- 
stand that the Court hn\e ordeicd the 
formation here of an institution similar in 
principle to the Museum of Keouomie 
Geology, recently established in England 
under the Commissioners of hei Majesty’s 
Woods ami Foiests, and that (’apt. G. 
B. Tremenheerc, of I lie Bengal Fngi- 
nceis, has been selected to luing out to 
this country a large collection of speci- 
mens, laid in by Mi. Ddabeclie, the Di- 
rector of the Museum in England, illuh- 
tiativc of the geology of that country, in 
order to be placed in the Museum of u 
similar nature oidercd to lx; formed here, 
with the view of enabling parties interest- 
ed in that branch of science to pursue 
tlicii respective observations." 

The fall of lain in the interior was mak- 
ing up by its continuance for its late sot- 
tmgin. Accounts from Allahabad, Luck- 
now, and lioliilkund, describe the rams 
as unusually heavy. At Lucknow exten- 
sive damages had occurred from the over- 
flowing of the Goomtce, and the fall of 
houses of all kinds, from the palace to 
the hovel. One of the bridges over the 
tivei was also swept away. 

(’apt. Andcison, of II, M’s. artillery, 
has received from Shall Shooja the third 
class of the older of the Doorancc Em- 
pire. 

The subscription for the erection of a 
testimonial to the memory of the late Mr. 
James Fiinsep, amounted, up to the 1st 
September, to IK 12,000, eclipsing the 
result of every similar appeal to the pub- 
lic of Calcutta. 

iHt a liras 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

THUUGKF. 

A party of Thugs, concerned m the 
murders which recently took place in th$ 
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Orissa district, have, through the exertions 
of Capt. Vallancey and Mr. Ewart, been 
arrested, and 6ix of them convicted and 
executed, their bodies being hung in chains 
on the high road on the borders of the 
Chilka lake. The following communica- 
tion, addressed by Capt. Vallancey to the 
Madras United Service Gazette, furnishes a 
detailed account of the Thugs in southern 
India, and the efforts which have been 
made for their extinction : 

“ After the Vignzapatam Thugs were 
all apprehended, several murders, between 
Chicacole and Ganjam were brought to 
my notice ; and from the appearance of 
the bodies, I was satisfied they were the 
handy-work of Thugs. I had previously 
closely questioned my approvers, from the 
Vizagapatam Thugs, as to their know- 
ledge of any colonies of Thugs in the 
Ganjam district, but they uniformly as- 
serted that none to their knowledge ex- 
isted. However, two of the oldest of 
them told me that when they were quite 
young lads (but after their initiation), 
when out on an expedition with their fa- 
thers, they fell in with a party of fellows, 
calling themselves Fundah Brahmins, but 
who were Thugs; that, in concert with 
them, they had murdered some merchants 
travelling south, with a quantity of silks. 
From 1837 to the middle of 1839, I had 
constant reports of murders ; it therefore, 
appeared that either my approvers were 
playing rne false, and that more of their 
own Iraternity were at large, or else some 
Bengal Thugs had found their way down 
to the coast ; else that or the story about 
the Fundah llrahmin Thugs was correct, 
and they were the murderers. 1 kept 
my parties constantly on the look-out on 
the roads in the Ganjam district, and 
even extended ray search as far north as 
Cuttack, but without success, as the mur- 
ders still continued. At length, in Sep- 
tember last year, one of my parties met 
in this district a gang ot twelve fellows, 
calling themselves Fundah Brahmins, tra- 
velling the country with the consecrated 
rice of Juggurnath; but the property 
found upon their persons placed it beyond 
a doubt that they were the Thugs I was 
so anxiously searching for. Just at this 
period, the attention of the magistrates of 
South and Centre Cuttack, was aroused 
to the fact that Thugs had visited their 
districts, as human bodies, partly decom- 
posed, were discovered in four or five 
places along the roads ; they offered re- 
wards and exerted themselves to find out 
the perpetrators, but without effect. The 
would-be-Brahmins I had apprehended 
described themselves as inhabitants of 
Koordah, in South Cuttack, or the Poo- 
ree district. After mature inquiry, they 
were proved to be a party of a low caste, 
called Golahs, and inhabitants of a small 
village on the western border of the Poo- 


ree district. In a short time I succeeded 
in making some of them approvers, and 
obtained a knowledge of their history. 
This colony lias existed in the Fooree dis- 
trict for generations ; they appear igno- 
rant how the system of Thuggee came 
amongst them. The secret has been con- 
fined to their own clan, strangers never 
having been admitted; though I believe 
they are acquainted with other classes who 
carry on Thuggee. The initiated of this 
caste amount to forty-two, but there are 
a dozen young hands ready to be admit- 
ted. These tellows have been the most 
determined murderers; all castes were 
alike to them — they spared neither sex. 
As yet I am only acquainted with some 
of their expeditions. About thirteen 
years since, in 1827, a gang of twenty- 
seven murdered a party of twelve travel- 
lers close to Munsoorcotta, amongst 
whom were some of Rajah Chundoololl’s 
people, proceeding to juggurnath, with 
his yearly gift to tin- temple. By the ra- 
jah’s account, property to the amount of 
Rs. 10,000 must have been taken by the 
Thugs. On the expedition on which the 
party was apprehended, they had mur- 
dered seventeen persons. They were 
seized shortly after they had committed 
the last murder, and had just turned 
homewards. Doubtless, had they been 
allowed to proceed, this would not have 
been the last. On an expedition as far as 
Chicacole, about two years since, they 
murdered twenty people. About four 
years ago, they murdered eight merchants 
on the banks of the Mahanuddy, and rob- 
bed them of Rs. 4,000. A tew months 
previous to the above, at another spot on 
the same river, they murdered thirteen 
travellers at one blow; and last year, the 
eight travellers whose bodies were found 
by the Foorcc police, asbefore mentioned. 
In 1836, two government peons, of the 
Vizagapatam zillah, escorting Rs. 700 for 
the repairs of the Stree Poormum Pagoda, 
not far from Chicacole, were missed; their 
bodies were afterwards found buried with- 
in half a mile of the Pagoda ; they were 
murdered by the Gola Thugs. In 1839, 
four pearl merchants, from the Cuddapah 
district, were found by a relation, mur- 
dered, a stage or two north of Chicacole ; 
they were also killed by the Gola Thugs ; 
about Rs. 1,000 worth of pearls stolen. 
These Thugs were for years protected by 
a petty independent rajah on the western 
border of the Fooree district, but in late 
years bis exactions became so severe, 
that they quitted his territory and found 
shelter in the villages in which the body 
of them were arrested under the protec- 
tion of aserbaraker, or revenue officer, who 
was well acquainted with their practices, 
and well paid for Bis protection : this 
man is to be brought to trial for hid con-* 
nexion with the Thugs.” 
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ST^AS* COMMUNICATION. 

Tile following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to at a meeting of the con- 
ditional subscribers of the Comprehensive 
Steam Fund of 18119, and of parties favour- 
able to the plan proposed by Mr. Curtis, 
held at the College Hall, on the 9th Sep- 
tember, Sir Robert Comyn in the chair 

“ That, having taken into consideration 
tile modified prospectus of the London 
Fast- India Steam Navigation Company, 
lately promulgated by Mr Cuifis, this 
meeting most cordially concurs in the fol- 
lowing declaration adopted by a meeting 
of the supporters of the Company, held in 
Calcutta on the 8th nit / iz . ‘ We, whose 
names are hereunto signed, believing that 
the pioeeedings in progress at home midei 
the management o( Mr Curtis and his 
eol leagues are those most likely to result 
in a legular, speedy, and efficient steam 
eommuriieatiou with England, by way of 
the Red Sea, hereby pledge ourselves to 
support him, and to endeavour to obtain 
shareholders for his proposed Company, 
and we earnestly entreat our respective 
friends to do the same; it being under- 
stood that it shall he optional with such 
shareholders to have their subscriptions 
returned to them in the event ot Mi Cur- 
tis not completing his Company, or to 
have them transferred to the agents of the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company esta- 
blished in Calcutta, on the terms contained 
in the following resolution, passed at a 
meeting of the United Steam Committee 
uljder date 1st inst. viz : — Having every 
reliance on Mr. Curtis’s judgment and 
discretion, and every confidence in his 
ultimately succeeding, still, to provide for 
the possibility of failure, — Resolved that 
in case Mr. Curtis should not succeed in 
his present arrangements, and should see 
no reasonable prospect of being enabled 
to get up his scheme, lie be requested to 
transfer the funds remitted to him through 
the Committee to the agents in London 
of the Precursors, provided the original 
constitution of these is preserved and they 
have joined no other company, hut should 
such constitution have undergone any 
change, or the Precursors have joined any 
other company, Mr. Curtis will hold the 
funds respectively at the disposal of the 
several subscribers in the event of his 
abandoning his measures.’ 

“ That this meeting consider it due to 
Mr. Curtis again to record their grateful 
acknowledgments for his long and un- 
wearied exertions to establish a Compre- 
hensive Steam Communication with India, 
and more especially for the concessions 
he has made, in his last prospectus, to the 
Wishes of the Indian subscribers, which it 
is hoped maybe the means of uniting all 
parties in orte general and strenuous effort 
ffif’the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject they all have in view.* ! 
Asiat.Joum, N. S. Vol. 33, No, 132. 


myxorv. 

The revenues of ' Mysore hnve been 
gradually increasing, and the accounts of 
the past I’usly show a very great augmen- 
tation of revenue. The condition of the 
rvots of this tine province has at the same 
time very visibly improved, thus afford- 
ing conclusive evidence that the esta- 
blishment of British authority over My- 
sore has been greatly to the advantage of 
the people, who are said to appreciate the 
change from the late grinding and op- 
pressive system practised by the rajah’s 
government. Numerous internal im- 
provements’ are in progress throughout 
the several divisions of the province. 
Bungalows for the accommodation of 
travellers are now fn course of erection at 
si\ different places on the Bellary, Hur- 
rifuir and Salem roads, besides a very ex- 
cellent one at Bangalore, on the Sermgu- 
patam or southern sideot the cantonment. 
Several fine bridges are also in progress of 
erection, one at Colar, and one over the 
A i Karat ty liver at Mahadeoveram, be- 
sides several others on the road leading 
from Bangalore to Mysore. A great deal 
has been done and is now doing in the 
construction of new and improvement of 
old roads in Mysore. An excellent one 
is neaily finished from Perapatam to Mer- 
cara, which, when completed, will he of 
great advantage to both the Mysore and 
Uoorg toiritories. The road from Agum- 
boz to Mangalore, formerly quite impas- 
sable for wheel-carriages, from its confined 
and very rugged state, which even ren- 
dered it difficult for loaded coolies to 
travel, has been completely cleared and 
rendered of easy passage for every kind 
of conveyance. Another very important 
road is at present laid out and forming 
between Mmijurabad and Bangalore, 
which will save many miles of extremely 
bad and circuitous travelling; it was im- 
passable for carts, and laden bullocks and 
coolies got over it with difficulty. These 
grand openings to the western coast, 
taken in connection with the improve- 
ments carrying on upon the Madras side 
of Bangalore, must prove ot vast public 
benefit and reflect the highest credit on 
those by whom they were planned and 
are being executed, and to (’apt. Green, 
executive engmeerin Mysore, a large share 
of the latter credit most certainly is due. 
— V. 8. Gaz., Sept. 4-. 


COOBO. 

Since theCoorgconntry has fallen under 
British rule, measures have been taken 
which have already contributed to the 
prosperity of the people, whose condition 
(judging from their appearance) must 
have been greatly ameliorated by the 
change from the late dynasty, and are re- 
presented as expressing themselves eon. 
(2 M) 
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fident in the British government, whereby 
they cart now calculate on realising the 
value of the produce of the Soil whieb, 
under native rule*; they could never de- 
pend upon. The inhabitants of Cooig, 
besides bringing much ground, hitherto a 
jungle wilderness, under oultivation, are 
striving to improve their breed of cattle, 
in which they receive every assistance 
frtrtn Capt Hardy, in political charge of 
the country, whose exertions are directed 
to forming open and excellent roads in all 
directions, whereby the produce of Coorg 
may be advantageously conveyed for con- 
sumption to the nearest markets. Within 
the fort of Mercara, too, great improve- 
ments are in progress for the comfort of 
the troops, who have hitherto in some 
degree suffered from an insufficiency of 
accommodation. An hospital, a maga- 
zine, a place of arms, guard .rooms, gun- 
sheds, and other buildings, have either 
been already constructed or are in pro- 
gress of erection.— Ibid., Sep . 8. 

KXCKRPXA, 

The Hydrabad Commission has at 
length, closed its labours and made its 
report,, which is altogether unfavourable 
to the nizam’s party, a conspiracy against 
us having been, it is said, clearly brought 
home to his brother, (the late nuwaub of 
Kurnoul,) the ex- Raj ah of Sattarah ami 
some others, and assistance it is alleged 
was expected from the Punjaub ! 

On the 16th August, Mr, Peter Fred- 
hoff, second mate of the Woodman , from 
Sydney, though repeatedly cautioned, 
jumped overboard for the purpose of 
bathing in the roads, and had scarcely 
been five minutes in the water, when he 
was seized by a shark, which at one gripe 
tore off the flesh from the hip to the knee ; 
but on making a second attack, became, 
as is supposed, frightened by the screams 
of the crew, and let go his hold. The 
poor fellow had only life sufficient to reach 
the vessel's side ; on being hauled up he 
was dead. 

Eomfcaj). 

Miscellaneous. 

. .. MR. GJBBARd’s CASK. 

The Calcutta papers are full of disqui- 
sitions upon the case of Mr. (late Lieu- 
tenant) Gibbard, reported p. 104-, founded 
ftbf only upon the published matter, but 
upon tile evidence before the court- 
rhaitiah and a communication from a 
writer at Bombay. It appears that the 
'gran# jury, upon the evidence of the 
military secretary and the chief secre- 
tary td Government alone, threw out the 
trill, ort the ground of Gundy Pumib and 
trill feompanteftt having been “ alien enq- 
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of war**’ The tjommunicatron from hence 
alleges the following particulars of the 
affair : “ A more dreadful case was never 
heard of in the world, The poor wretches 
killed were all under twenty-one years of 
age. The five children slain had taken 
refuge in the grass that grew on the side 
of a deep rivulet or nullah. The water 
fell, and, at 10 o’clock, a boy of ten years 
old was discovered by the soobadars and 
the sepoys, and seized, in a state of terror. 
The boy offered to show where the 
others had hid themselves. They then 
seized Gundy Purrnb, and the other lads, 
who had gone over with him from the 
Goa territory, with the fiddler, for a 
nauteb. They bound them, ‘ and took 
them bound to Gibbard,’ Without one 
word of examination — without a particle 
of inquiry, lie (Lieut. Gibbard) orders 
them away for execution. They are 
taken to an adjoining field, and- put to 
death. The details are piteous. The 
wretched slave boy entreats for his 
master’s (Gundy Purrub’s) life. They 
will not grant it. He then offers his own 
life for his master’s— it is refused. He 
then begs them at least to destroy him 
before his master. The Irregulars, who 
were executing Gihbard’s orders, destroy 
the slave, and the scene of horror, one 
would imagine, is brought to a close. 
Not so. The bodies are dragged under a 
tree, and, with the exception of the body 
of Gundy Purrub, bung up by their heads, 
or some by their heels ! Before sending 
the others off for execution, one cried 
out, ‘ I am only afiddler boy, ’ and with- 
out giving the expression regarding a 
woman, uttered by Gibbard, which the 
soobadar speaks to, his life was spared, 

The sister of the fiddler was brought 
over, and, while the dead bodies were 
hanging on the adjacent frees, the nautch 
commences on the evening of Christmas 
day, Gibbard presiding!” 

With regard to the instructions received 
by Lieut Gibbard from Mr. Spooner, the 
political agent in the Sawant Warree states, 
Mr. Spooner stated on oath, before the 
court-martial, that he had given “no 
written instructions” to Lieut Gibbard, 
but that he gave him verbal instructions 
“ to proceed to the village of Kowtannee, 
and other places in the Sawant Warree 
state, to dislodge and rid the country of 
a set of rebels, who had taken possession 
of a great part of the south-west state.” 
And again he says, “ Lieut G, wa* in- 
structed cm no account to permit any Goa 
subjeet, and especially any leader of a 
band of Goa subjects, ‘ fco escape,’ and, 
again, “X did not empower Lieut. G. to 
cause any persou seized to be put to death, 
nor did I instruct him to pat any prison^ 
ei* i to death alter they might be seized, 
i ordercd himi to fire^at the- rebels itbe 
ratririefit t hey earn eap. . I hadno- Warrant 
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to- convey authority to Lieut ' G. to cause 
ally person to be put to death who might 
be taken prisoner on the above occurrence. 
I had no instructions myself on that 
specific point; and I did not empower 
Lieut. G. to put to death any person alter 
he had been seized; Under the circum- 
stances of the case, l did not consider that 
he (Lieut. G. )had committed atiyoffence 
in putting the prisoners to death, but that 
be was fully justified in acting as he did.” 
Gundy Purrub was a well-known leader 
of the rebels, a Goa subject and a man 
of desperate character. This man wus 
brought a prisoner, with some others, to 
Lieut. G., and the young officer, who hud 
received orders to fire upon any rebel 
directly he curao in sight, and who had 
fssuod this order to his men, accompanied 
by another, enjoining them to take no 
prisoner^, asked the havildar why lie had 
brought the prisoners in alive, and told 
them to take them away and shoot them. 
I« doing this, he conceived that he was 
only acting up to the spirit of the instruc- 
tions he had received, and was so eonfi. 
dent that he had done his duty in this 
momentous crisis, that when Mr. Spooner, 
some tune afterwards, “mentioned to him 
that he was likely to get into trouble, he 
laughed at the idea, being fully persuaded, 
in his own mind, that he had done good 
service.” “It is my opinion,” said Mr, 
Spooner, “ that the proceedings which 
took place had the effect of quieting the 
country. Had not the most severe and 
immediate measures been adopted, the 
rebellion could not have been put down, 
except by the aid ot a very large military 
force, and the consequences would have 
been most serious.” The prisoners, it 
appearfc, were brought to Lieut. 0. con- 
trary to his orders (he had ordered his 
men to take no prisoners) ; but having 
been brought in, there were but three 
things (besides killing them) which he 
could have done: he must either have 
remained where lie was, at Kowtannee, in 
charge of them, or have taken them awny 
with him, or let them escape altogether. 
But if he had done either, he would 
have disobeyed the political agent. Mr. 
Spooner says : “ Lieut. G, would have 
acted in disobedience to my orders, if he 
had abandoned the further prosecution of 
tiie duty on which he was sent, and either 
remained at Kowtannee, with the four 
prisoners, till further orders, or returned 
to Sawant *Warree with them, unless he 
could have shown some admissible and 
igood reason for so doings” and it is plain 
that, though Mr. Spooner did not issue 
an order, ahttoorieing Lieut, Gibbard, in 
.cases of * peculiar emergency to put pri- 
soners fo death, the whole spirit of the 
ibstructfontf given by him tended to that, 
afitLthat'if Jxe diad actedr differently, he 
wonkkha vended disobediently. “ These 


things considered /Vs ays : one of the 
writers, “ let us ask who, is the guilty 
party ? If the rebels had been shot be- 
fore, instead of after, they were bounds we 
should have heard nothing about the 
matter, but the mistake or disobedience 
of the sepoys determining the actual guilt 
of the transaction ; and, the guilt being 
fully acknowledged, on whoso head doc6 
it rest— on Lieut. Gibbird’s or Mr. 
Spooner’s? Gundy Purrub was a known 
rebel, and there can be little doubt that 
the men who were taken with him 
were rebels too. Lieut Gibbard and all 
bis party were fully satisfied of this. All 
the men belonging to the detachment 
who were examined before the court-mar- 
tial, seemed to entertain no doubt of it. 
4 Lieut- G.,’ said Oosman Khan, havil- 
dar, ‘ made no inquiry, who the prisoners 
were that were brought in, but was told 
that they were rebels. ’ It has been said 
that they were not taken in arms-^nor 
were they, for they bad thrown their arms 
away. ‘ I saw,’ said the jemadar, 4 two 
men with guns, when they were running 
awny, and when they leaped into the 
water, the guns were thrown into the 
water, and I found them there afterwards 
—also a waist-belt for bullets. Powder 
was found by a sepoy; another musket 
was found among, &c. There were arnib 
found that and the following day. Therfe 
hud been no regular fighting $ the rebels 
were running away, and trying to cross a 
liver into the Goa territory, and Were 
pursued by our people, who fired about 
fifty shots. Two of the rebels were 
killed. I am not certain, but I heard 
that the rebels lmd fired two shots on our 
people.’ The fiddler swore that no shots 
were fired — so that this point remains 
doubtful. That Lieut. Gibbard did not 
order an indiscriminate massacre— that 
it was his design to spare the peaceful 
inhabitants of the country, and only to 
slay the rebels, is sufficiently obvious 
from the fact, that the only one of the 
prisoners who declared himself an un- 
offending party, was suffered to escape 
unhurt. The cuzbin’s fiddler, on his own 
declaration, was released— the others did 
not plead innocence. Advantage has 
been taken of this fact to impute the 
worst motives to Lieut. Gibbard; but 
the imputation is, in our opinion, most 
unfair— nay, indeed, most malicious. The 
fiddler was spared; tliere were some 
nautch girls (one was his sister) with 
him, and a nautch took place in the ereq- 
ing, But it was proved befote theceurt- 
martial that nothing more criminaMhan 
this occurred. 4 My sister/ said Madop 
Gban, 4 did not go to Lieut. Gibbard for 
the purpose of prostitution, nor did any of 
the women. They were brought for the 
purpose of dancing and singing. They 
slept outside. 1 Lieut, Gibbard spared 
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the fiddler because be was a fiddler, and 
not one of the rebels ; but the man had 
a sister, and it is very charitably declared 
that on her account the musician was 
spared.” 

Another waiter takes a less lenient view 
of the conduct of Lieut. Gibbard: “ One 
thing is clear, that whatever the instruc- 
tions, in letter or spirit, of the political 
agent might have been, concerning the 
putting to death instead of taking prison- 
ers, yet if prisoners were once taken, 
those instructions were no longer appli- 
cable to the case, and the captives should 
not have been put to death summarily 
and on the spot, but have been kept 
prisoners to be disposed of as government, 
or its official agents, might determine. 
Our contemporary altogether miscon- 
strues the language used by Mr. Spooner, 
— ‘ l ordered him to lire at the rebels the 
moment they came up,’ when he holds it 
to include a firing on men taken and com- 
ing up as prisoners. Mr. Spooner’s ap- 
proval of the massacre, however, is so 
little creditable to him, that we cannot 
trust ourselves to comment on it; but it 
is a fact which helps us to understand 
why the government might rather wish 
that the case should not he lelt to the 
sifting to which a trial in the Supreme 
Court would inevitably have subjected it. 
In regard to the supposed difficulty which 
the not slaying the prisoners, the ‘little 
ones ’ and all, would have occasioned to 
Lieut. Gibbard, namely, that he could 
not have remained on the spot to have 
guarded them, nor yet released them, nor 
taken them on with him, — the objection 
is puerile and almost quibbling; tor there 
could have been little or no real difficulty 
in securing them, by tying them and 
guarding them, so as to have rendered 
the carrying them on with the detach- 
ment perfectly feasible ; though had such 
a course not been quite easy, it should 
not therefore have been rejected, and 
cold-blooded slaughter substituted in its 
stead. On the whole, the transaction is 
one of a most inhuman description; but 
we confess we cannot arrive at the con- 
clusion, which seems to have been prac- 
tically arrived at by the Bombay authori- 
ties, that Lieut. Gibbard, against whom 
a grand jury have refused to find a true 
bill for murder, should be punished by 
some other process for atrociously put- 
ting to death, and yet that Mr. Spooner, 
fiis instructor of what he was expected to 
do in the killing liuc, and the applauder 
of what fie did, though somewhat in 
bloody excess of his literal instructions, 
should escape every kind of penalty.” 

THE ANTI-CONVERSION PFT1TION. 

A new monthly publication at this pre- 

sidency, entitled the Magazine of Selec- 


tions, bus the following passage in the 
September number *. 

“ The only article in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal which we shall at present notice is 
the concluding one on the ‘ Missionary 
proceedings of Bombay, ’—proceedings too 
fresh in the recollection of our readers to 
require recapitulation. The writer makes 
no disguise of his sentiments, that they 
are all in favour of the Parsee petitioners. 
Jt were uncharitable for a moment to 
doubt that lie has taken the best means 
within his reach to inform himself on the 
question; but it must at the same time 
be admitted, that the views he has ar- 
rived at are as widely different as may be 
from those adopted by the residents in 
India who were enabled to see things 
with their own eyes on the occasion. 
Heathenism seems to be considered a 
wonderful liberal and tolerant sort ot sys- 
tem by the philosophers of a Christian 
community. We should like to know on 
what authoiity the following statement 
is founded : — ‘ We huve before us a pam- 
phlet published there, under the title ot 
A Review of the Anti- Conversion Peti- 
tion, with some consideration on the pro- 
gress of the woid in these parts: which 
we could not attribute to Dr. Wilson, 
without reflecting upon his literary talents 
as well as his judgment; it is a most out- 
rageous attack upon the natives and upon 
their leligion, couched in the most offen- 
sive terms, and breathing a spirit of bit- 
terness and rancour which, we hesitate 
not to say, is, in such a controversy, dis- 
giaccful to a Christian. Nor is this all; 
the newspapers join in the crusade, and 
overflow with the most galling language 
on this subject. They even cull upon 
Christians, in terms which would suit the 
lngotted followers ot Muhoniet, to prepare 
‘ for the struggle.’ ” 

Our authority lor the existence and 
character ot the pamphlet (which Dr. 
Wilson has very properly disowned), was 
the pamphlet itself; and our authority for 
the latter part of the statement is the 
Bombay Times, in its review of the pam- 
phlet, which authority was expressly 
named by us. 

ADEN. 

From intelligence from Aden, up to 
the 7 th of September, it appears that 
the Political Agent, Capt. Haines, lias 
(very properly) been invested with a dis- 
cretionary power by the Court of Direc- 
tors, to act in any emergency without re- 
ference to the government here. In con- 
sequence, he has purchased or treated 
for several islands which are of import- 
ance in the present crisis of affairs. Every- 
thing had been quiet and peaceful with- 
out since the attempt of the 5th of July. 
The Europeans were complaining much 
of heat, but expected that by the middle 
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or end of September, cool weather would 
have set in. Their health, on the whole, 
was tolerably good. The natives again 
were suffering terribly from the scurvy, 
occasioned by want of fiuit and vegetable 
diet. Nearly three-fourths of the whole 
sepoy force was afflicted by it. 

Capt. Haines has shut up the roads, 
and will allow nothing to be brought into 
the town except what a friendly power 
supplies by boats. The place is to be 
put in to a permanent state of defence. 
The Turkish wall is to be repaired and 
strengthened, and orders have been given 
for batteries to be constructed facing the 
sea towards Front Bay. 

FXCEKPTA. 

Tn order to indicate the origin of both, 
the united institutions of the Native Edu- 
cation Society and the Klplnnstone Col- 
lege are henceforth to he denominated 
“ the Klplnnstone Native Education In- 
stitution: " and the committees ot this 
and all other institutions in the presi- 
dency and the interior, under (Jovern- 
ment patronage, are to be subordinate to 
the Board ot Education, which has been 
so constituted, as to he placed under the 
immediate conti ol of Goverment. A re- 
solution has been ngiecd to, at a late 
meeting of the Native Education So- 
ciety, by which a monthly contribution of 
one rupee would be exacted from the 
pupils attending the English school. It 
is understood, however, that an excep- 
tion is to be made in favour of those 
whose relations may think lit to shew 
that their circumstances are such as to 
render such a payment burdensome. 

The steamer Victor in left Bombay on 
the 29th of August, carrying with her the 
almost incredible number of twenty-six 
thousand and seventy letters. 

A Parsee Mobed lias published, in the 
Uujrattee language, for the special use of 
Parsee youths, a quarto volume, called 
Tahm-UZurtoosht , or ‘the Doctrine ol 
Zoroaster.’ Instead, however, of con- 
taining an exposition of Zoroastrian doc- 
trine, the work is devoted to a defence of 
the hooks held sacred by tlieParsees, from 
the criticisms of Dr. Wilson, and an en- 
deavour to prejudice the minds of the 
young against the Christian Scriptures. 
The Bible is violently attacked, and the 
writings of Voltaire, who seems a leading 
authority with its author, are freely ex- 
tracted from. The Talinui- Zurtoosht 
having been published at the request and 
under the auspicies of the Punchayet, 
great importance is attached to it by the 
fire-worshippers. 

The Supreme Court has decided, that 
a consignee of a bill of lading, where the 
property is shewn to be in the consignor, 
cannot maintain an action on the bill. 

Sir J. Awdry said, “the mere naming ol 
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the consignee in a bill of lading is not 
sufficient to give him a right ot action ; 
some valuable consideration must pass 
Irom the consignee to the consignor.” 
iUr. Justice Itoper said : " I never had 
any doubt that a consignee could not sue 
on a bill of lading when the property 
was in the consignor.” A correspondent 
in one of the papers remarks: “this case 
is very alarming. The whole property 
transmitted to this island in most in- 
stances belongs to mercantile establish- 
ments in Europe, and to refuse the con- 
signee a right to sue in such cases, would 
enable the master ot a vessel who had no 
regard for justice to make away with the 
entire property entrusted to Ins charge.” 

The Gazette , September 2o, says — 
“ In the absence ot a sufficient force lor 
the defence ol the garnson ot Bombay, a 
militia, it is nmnmred, will be raised, on 
a similar plan to that which was organiz- 
ed in the year lb!7, duimgthe Pindaree 
or Maliarattce war. 

The dissensions between the Portu- 
guese and Italian clergy ai the Catholic 
Church in India have attained a pitch 
that scandalizes the respectable portion 
of that chinch. The governor of the 
diocese of Cochin, in charge of the arch- 
bishopric of Craiigaiiore, has published 
a scuri ilous attack upon the mctiopolitun, 
the archbishop ot Sardis, m which he 
descuhes the Bull Malta Prurlarc as 
“ obreptitious and subreptitious.” 

A letter from Bhooj gives the unwel- 
come news ol the prospect ot a famine 
with its attendant train ot evils in Cutch. 
Four inches ol ram only had fallen during 
the whole season, and the affrighted na- 
tives were already anticipating ull the 
horrors ol starvation ami disease. 

We regret to say our hopes that the in- 
terior would escape from that destroyer, 
the cholera, which seemed to satiate itsell 
in a serpentine course round the maritime 
parts ot the island, have not been realiz- 
ed, as it has made its appearance in Kandy 
in the very worst form. An hospital has 
been erected on the open ground opposite 
the hotel; but as yet no Europeans have 
been attacked--- Cetfl. Ohs., Any, 20. 

Jtenattg* 

The schooner, Fattal Khair , brings the 
most appalling intelligence of the ravages 
which the cholera lias been making within 
the last two months from Pedier up to 
Kartoy, no less a number, it is estimated, 
than 130,000 persons having been carried 
off! The distemper still continues to rage 
at all these ports , but it had greatly sub- 
sided at Acheen and the Wert Coast — 
Gaz., Aw). 8. 
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A letter from 11 Rangoon of the 13th iiist. 
says : — “ Our myo woon, or governor, 
died on the 11th inst, The night alter 
the coronation at Ameerapoora, a lire 
broke out and destroyed, it is said, 3,500 
houses. Many lives were lost in the lire 
or by water. In all Eastern states, it is 
customary to name the heir apparent. 
His majesty at Ameerapoora, however, 
will not do this. This is remarkable and 
extraordinary. From the non-completion 
of certain vessels which his majesty in- 
tended to build at Ava, I presume, he is 
about to abandon the idea of following the 
trading example which the Pasha of Egypt 
has set to rulers.” — Hurharu, Sept. 2. 

The intelligence from China, via. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, is to the 3rd July. 

The first arrival of the armament was 
H.M.’s ship Alligator , on the 9th June, 
in the Capsingmoon, at the very moment 
the Chinese officers had sent mahout eigh- 
teen fire-rafts to burn the British ship- 
ping. Previous to this third attempt to 
burn the English fleet, the Chinese govern- 
ment had sent a boat-load of poisoned tea, 
packed in small parcels, to lie sold to the 
sailors ; this attempt, it is reported, was 
thus discovered. The boat was captured 
by pirates, who sold her cargo to their fel- 
low-countrymen. Many deaths followed 
the use of the poisoned tea, so many, in- 
deed, that it is said the attention of the 
district magistrates was drawn to the cir- 
cumstance. 

The Alligator brought the overland 
mail of the 4th of March, and was follow- 
ed by the II. E. I. Co.’s armed steamcrAfa- 
dagascar , which vessel arrived on the 16th. 
H.M.’s ship Wellesley, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore Sir J . J, Gordon 
Bremer, arrived the 20th, with H.M.’s 
ships Cruiser, Algerine, Rattlesnake , 
(troop-ship) the E. I. Co.’s armed steam- 
ers Qwceuand Atalanta, and 18 sail of 
transports in company, having on board 
H.M.’s 49th, 26th (Cameronians), 18th 
(Royal Irish), the sepoy volunteers from 
Culcutta, and a detachment of Sappers and 
Miners from Madras. The troops ar- 
rived in the highest condition of health 
und spirits, under the command of CoL 
Burrell. Next evening, two of the squa- 
dron, with some of the transports, pro- 
ceeded to the northward ; and on the 25 th 
H.M.’&,ship Wellesley , with most of the 
sqtiadron, stood to the southward, to join 
the transports Baid to be outside, after which 
junction the whole squadron and trans- 
ports were to proceed to the northward. 

■HkM.’s ships lyruidi Volagt, Hya- 
cinth, Lame, and the H.Co.’s armed 
steamer Madagascar t remained to enforce 


the blockade of the river and port of Canr 
ton by all its entrances, which blockade 
was to be established under the strictest 
form on Sunday the 28th inst. Two 
transports with troops were also left, un- 
der the command of the senior officer, 
probably with a View of protecting this 
settlement, or to ulterior operations in 
this province, on the arrival of Admiral 
Elliot. 

The point of destination to the north- 
ward we know not ; we have not authority 
on which we can raise even a surmise ; 
the movement may have l>een made merely 
for the purpose of gaining a higher lati- 
tude, and placing the fleet beyond the 
range of typhoons ; but we fervently hope 
the object of the expedition is to take 
possession of Tinghae district in the pro- 
vince of Chekeang ; in other words, of 
the island of Chusan ; and, with the oven- 
powering force that has already sailed, 
we think this object could be attained with- 
out spilling a drop of blood. This island 
bears nearly the same relation to tho pro- 
vince of Chekeang, as the Isle of Wight 
does to Hampshire. Possession of this 
fair, fertile, and populous spot as head- 
quarters, and the military possession of 
this district, would be a severe blow to the 
Imperial Government, for part of the ce- 
lestial territory would then bo in the hands 
of strangers; thence a mission might be sent 
to the Pei-ho, or north river, which is na- 
vigable for large boats up to the city of 
Tungchowfoo, twelve miles east by south 
from Pekin. We have little doubt that, 
should u mission be sent, as a politic and 
friendly preliminary proceeding becoming 
a civilized nation and the high standing 
of England, it will fail. No answer will 
be given, much less positive and satisfao* 
tory answers. It will be ordered away. 
Her Majesty’s ships will be ordered to 
leave the Chinese waters, and the British 
troops to evacuate Tinghae; then the im* 
perial dragon may deign to give an answer 
— but not till then, lit the then emer- 
gency, it rests with the commanders-in- 
chief to adopt such measures as to compass 
the objects of the expedition. -^Canton 
Reg., June 25. 

The following notices were published by 
Commoflore Bremer, dated 22nd June s— 

“ By Sir James John Gordon Bremer, 
C.B., K.C.H., &e. 

“In pursuance of the commands of 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government; I 
do hereby give notice that a blockade of 
the river and port of Canton by ill its en* 
trances will be established on and after 'the 
28th instant. — With a *iew to 'the 
convenience of British other ‘-’fatoign 

merchant ship resorting to the< Odast bf 
CJhmaiin ignorance of the bteckadeuj#>the 
rivet and portof Canton, notice is hereby 
gWen^that the seal or officer of that station 
has been instructed' to permit thenrW wm 
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pair to, and remain at, any anchorages in 
the : neighbourhood of the port which he 
may 9?c lit to indicate from time to time. 
—Until further notice, it is to be under- 
stood that the anchorages of rendezvous 
for Such purposes of convenience are Cap- 
singmoon and Macao Roads/' 

Admiral Elliot arrived in the Melville , 
74, on the 28th June, and taking Captain 
Elliot on board, proceeded to the north- 
ward, with the intention, it was under- 
stood, of taking possession of the island 
of Chusan. The blockade of the Canton 
river commenced on the same date. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
dated Macao, the 3rd of July - 

“ It is now beyond a doubt that we in- 
tend to take and fortify the island of Chu- 
san ; and I expect, in little more than a 
month, to hear of the British flag being 
hoisted there. Captain Elliot, his secre- 
tary, and three interpreters, have gone up. 
I believe the blockading of the rivers has 
caused a great sensation in Canton. All 
the Americans are preparing to leave. I 
do not think that the fleet will interfere in 
any way with the opium vessels. Indeed, 
it is likely that their operations may facili- 
tate that trade, as the men-of-war junks 
will be afraid to come out." 

Another letter, dated 26th June, says : 
“ We ha\e not heard of the effect pro- 
duced in Canton after the late arrivals of 
the 21st and 22nd inst,, but much alarm 
and excitement was caused on the arrival 
Of the steamer, and the Hong merchants 
were enlisting coolios, and making pre- 
parations against the rabble. We do not 
at present pretend to form ail opinion of 
the proceedings here, where everything is 
kept a profound secret, but we do think, 
unless a decided blow is struck without 
temporizing, the great probability is, that 
the business and t^e settlement of existing 
differences will be protracted to a very 
considerable period, and it is not likely, 
with tiie knowledge of tlio Chinese charac- 
ter, that merio demonstration will bring 
about a steady adjustment. The late at- 
tempt on the 10th mst. to burn the fleet, 
when the force here was already powerful, 
shows the spirit of resistance on the part 
of the Government, and a recent chop, 
offering various rewards for the cupture of 
the English men-of-war and officers, and 
merchants, and not excluding those Chi- 
nese who bring supplies, may be construed 
into / an open declaration of war. We 
eanuftt heehaw otherwise it can be undor- 
stoodu : Under these circumstances, there 
isi frqm (present appearances every pros- 
pdft of along interruption to the trade : 
iU'rtho' most favourable view and position 
of matters,' we cannot cxpoct to see any 
business, in deaa or silks till the favourable 
uwuwaon (&,&«) shall have, passpd* which 
months, for the- adjustment .-of 
alarm in 


the interior wilt phqq)?tHf>roducc of both 
staples ; ami the difficulties of carrying 
down produce will he increase^, with addi- 
tional expenses, whether to Chusan or 
Canton we have still to learn." 

Another letter, dated 18th June, re- 
ports that the new Chinese man-of-war, 
Chesapeake, late Cambridge , has been 
stationed at the first bar, as likewise a 
number of junks laden with granite, ready 
for sinking to stop up the passage. u It 
has also been said, that tne Chesapeake 
has been ordered to the Bogue to act 
against her Majesty's ships, should they 
attempt entering. We know not what her 
armament may be, but with a view pro- 
bably of giving her an imposing appear- 
ance, she has been painted blood-red all 
over, whilst the two cutters (of 25 tons 
each), lately built ifor the imperial navy, 
challenge respect by a coating of imperial 
yellow. We understand that the vessels 
now at Whampoa (there were on the 12th 
inst. only five Americans and seven Spa- 
niards) will probably remove to tho second 
bar, so as not to lie inconvenienced by 
the blockading up of the river, should this 
be deemed necessary ; at least, a petition to 
that effect has, we are told, been presented 
to the Canton authorities. There are 
symptoms of the Provincial Government 
beginning to he alarmed, and several 
emissaries have during the week arrived 
at Macao to pick up what news they can 
regarding the English preparations; it is 
also said that the Hong merchants are 
about to visit Macao in a day or two, no 
doubt ordered to enter on negociations, but 
w r e sincerely hope that access will be de- 
nied them to the ear of her Majesty's su- 
perintendent, or of any other of her Ma. 
jesty's officers. 

The Canton Register publishes the fol- 
lowing proclamation of the rate of rewards 
for destroying the English : 

“ An offer of rewards, which will truly 
lie awarded to any who shall destroy the 
English : 

“1. Whether civil or military officer*, 
soldiers or people, whosoever shall be able 
to take an English man-of-war, carrying 
80 great guns, delivering the same to the 
mandarins, shall receive the reward of 
20,000 Spanish dollars. 

“For a smaller vessel, carrying fewer 
guns, less will be given ; for every great 
gun less, the reward will be diminished 100 
dollars. 

“ Whatever the vessel contains besides 
the great guns, weapons of war, fend 
opium, which must be given up to the 
mandarins, excepting such as clocks, 
watches, cloths, goods, or money, all these 
in addition shall be awarded to the takers 
of the vessel. Again, to pny who shall 
destroy a great man-of-war of the said 
foreigners, not leaving a single plank, sub- 
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stantial evidence, (being .produced of the 
same, shall Ixa giv+un •tUe re, ward of. 10,000 
dollars; tbr.fc fini»ltoi\Qim less, in pro- 
portion. ; • v|, 

44 2. "Whoever takes an English mer- 
chant vessel shall have as reward whatso- 
ever the vessel contains, excepting the ves- 
sel’s great guns, implements of war, and 
opium, which must be given up to the 
mandarins— such as goods and money. In 
addition to which, for a largo vessel with 
three masts, the takers shall receive the re- 
ward of 10,000 'Spanish dollars ; two and a 
half masts, 5,000 Spanish dollars; two masts 
3,OO0Spanish dollars. For taking an English 
large (sampan) or passage-boat, 300 Spanish 
dollars; a small one, 100 Spanish dollars. 
Whether large or small, for the destroying 
or sinking of eaeh English vessel, substan- 
tial evidence being produced of the same, 
the proportion of one-third of the fore- 
going rewards shall bo awarded. 

44 For taking alive a foreign mandarin, 


or officer, on inquiry, should it be ascer- 
tained that he is the said man-of-war’s 
chief officer, the reward shall he 5,000 
Spanish dollars ; for any other officer, 
more or less, according to Ins rank and 
office ; the rule lessening tor every degree 
lower, the reward shall lie diminished 500 
Spanish dollars. 

“4. For killing foreign mandarins or 
officers, substantial evidence being pro- 
duced of the same, one-third of the pio- 

t iortioned reward for taking such alive shall 
)C awarded. 

u 5. For seizing alive Englishmen, or 
Parsecs, whether soldiers or merchants, 
for each one a reward shall he given of 100 
Spanish dollars ; for eaeh one killed, evi- 
dence being produced of the same, 20 
Spanish dollars. As for taking the black 
devils, it ought to be decided whether they 
are soldiers or slaves, and the reward 
granted accordingly. 

u 6. For taking those rascally Chinese 
who supply the barbarians or deal in 
opium, the same on trial being condemned, 
decapitated, and their heads exposed— -for 
each of such, 100 Spanish dollars reward ; 
besides these, or those of less crime, a less 
reward will be given.” 

.. [The translator cannot vouch for the 
truth of this paper. His copy has been 
taken from the original at Canton, and 
from the sttureo whence it comes, and the 
circumstances of the case, he has reason to 
believe it true in the main or altogether. 
The names of the issuers, who were moat 
likely the governor and high officers of this 
prpyipep, yjere not copied, nor the date, 
papist,, however, he of recent date) as 
}f$ch paper, is lw r % expected to be posted 
hp, wc . give it from the best accessible 
■AW*’] t 

flptf to the abpvc,— A private letter 
fcom^acao, of the 30th of June, say#rr 
y “ There can tio longer be a doubt as to the 


genuineness of the document offering re- 
wards for; itlie capfuring, killing, or de- 
stroying Englishmen and vessels ; it pan be 
seen hung upi in the Tnoehang’s office 
here.”— Ed, C . if, 

Public Notification. — Macao, 26th 
June, 1840,— /The following is the English 
version of a declaration in the Chinese lan- 
guage, i ShUi’d by the Chief Superintendent 
of the Trade of British subjects in China. 

44 Twelve months siuce the emperor was 
graciously pleased to depute Lin, the com- 
missioner, to come to these provinces, ami 
suppress the traffic in opium. He found 
it stagnant ; he has made it flourish here, 
and along the whole coasts of tlieeinpuc. 
The empei or commanded the commissioner 
to regulate and protect the lawful trade, 
Uc has thrown it into a smuggled form, 
and heavy losses have been east upon all 
persons pursuing it, both native and Eng,, 
lisli. The emperor, in his wisdom end 
justice, eommauded the commissioner In 
treat the foreigners with firmness, but 
with consideration; carefully separating 
the right from the wrong, so that there 
might be no reasonable cause for irritation 
and future trouble with the English go- 
vernment. The commissioner disregarded 
the immediate offer of Elliot to fulfil the 
imperial pleasure, which he was ready 
faithfully to do, in a manner consistent 
with the dignity of the empire, with the 
preservation of the peace, and with obligat- 
ions of justice to innocent anil absent 
men, unconnected with the traffics j|i 
opium; but, on the contrary, forthwith 
confined Elliot a close prisoner at Cnptjopi, 
aud so detained him for several weeks, 
proceeded to constrain the whole, foreign 
community, by the. stoppage of their sup, 
plies of food and of fresh water; aud 
under these circumstances of lawless anti 
most violent restraint, required Elliot to 
deliver up all the opium ip the possession 
of his countrymen umler pain of qeatn, 

“ How has the commissioner dared to 
degrade the Majesty of China and of Eng- 
land by these insulting and violent pro* 
oeedings towards an English functionary, 
acknowledged by his Imperial Majesty, 
and who has always respected the laws of 
the , empire, and faithfully fulfilled his 
public obligations ? And wliieh would have 
been the ppost .effectual means of accomp- 
lishing the imperial pleasure >• Tfio«e that 
Elliot had offered and was ready to tftjqj, 
founded upon, the separation of, thc.iappj- 
Gcnt from the offending, and 
by: precautions; and seeut^es,,^,-^rou|d 
have givau 

tiqctiqu^ M hf fTWltfififfi 

■ /Whqle 

commissioner preferred a career 

OW»traint,,whicfi’has 
raadQ,sqp p^stofep^tiprva d^ofAjghest 
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obligation in the government of England, 
which has broken to pieces all sense of 
confidence in the wisdom or justice of the 
provincial government, and which has had 
the effect of immediately reviving the 
opium traffic at all points of the coast with 
the utmost vigour. 

“ The emperor admonished the commis- 
sioner to maintain the honour and dignity 
of the empire. He has over and over again 
violated his pledges under the seal of the 
empire, and left the word of a high officer 
without weight in the estimation of all 
men, native and foreign. When a native 
of the land was unhappily killed at Hong- 
kong, in the month of July last, in a riot 
in which several tens of foreign seamen 
were engaged (Americans as well as Eng- 
lish), Elliot closely investigated according 
to the forms of his country, invited the 
honourable officers of the empire to attend, 
and severely punished those persons who 
were convicted of participation in the dis- 
order. But because he could not succeed 
in discovering the perpetrator of the mur- 
der, and would not consent to deliver up 
an iimocent man for execution, what are 
the proceedings of the commissioner ? He 
forcibly drives away from Macao~a place 
situate more than forty miles from the 
scene of riot— the whole British com- 
munity, aged and infirm person'*, women 
almost in pains of child-birth, and young 
children. He causes vessels engaged in 
lawful pursuits, or in carrying away sonu* 
of these innocent fugitives (Spanish ns well 
as British), to be cowardly attacked by an 
overwhelming force in the night-time, and 
burnt. Nine or ten innocent persons, some 
Spanish and some English, lose their live-, 
some are cruelly mutilated, some still de- 
tained in captivity upon the most false 
pretences, and under circumstances ter- 
ribly disgraceful to the empire. Poison is 
put into the springs of water. The Eng- 
lish people were driven to conflict to pro- 
cure supplies of food ; worthy officers and 
soldiers of the empire have fallen a sacrifice 
to the violence of the commissioner ; and 
falsehood upon falsehood have been re- 
ported to the emperor, and proclaimed to 
the people, to cover these bloody and dis- 
graceful proceedings. 

“ When the commissioner came to Can- 
ton, the empire was at peace, and re- 
spected by the whole world. His first act 
was one of the most unprovoked war 
against the English nation, by the im- 
prisonment and wanton insvdt of the Eng- 
lish officer, who had already offered to fulfil 
the imperial pleasure. He found these 
great provinces tranquil and flourishing. 
In less than a year he has reduced them to 
the very verge of ruin and insurrection, 
and piracy and robbery stalk abroad un- 
punished. 

M “ Ifcfs well known to the foreigners and 
Jofttn, N. S. Vol.33 No. 132. 


the people of the pro; ince, that many of 
the provincial authorities, wise mid honour- 
able men, acquainted with the foreign cha- 
racter, have remonstrated against these 
foolish and dangerous proceedings, but lie 
answered their counsels with contumely 
and menaces. 

“ The gracious Queen and the people of 
the English nation venerate the emperor, 
and cherish the people of the empire. But 
great injuries have been perpetrated, and 
the truth must now be made known to his 
Imperial Majesty, to the end that the evil, 
doers may be punished, and that all things 
may be re-established on a sure and ho- 
nourable basis. 

“ Let the natives of the land pursue 
their ordinary occupations in peace, and 
security, in the assurance that no violence 
will be ottered to them or their property, 
whilst they are opposing none to the forces 
of the Queen of England. The officers of 
the English nation are strictly commanded 
to protect and cherish the people of the 

“ (.Signed) Ch miles Elliot.” 

Before leaving Macao, it seems that, in 
conjunction with the Portuguese governor, 
Capl. Elliot had made some agreement 
with the mandarins of the district, that 
the supplies of the place were not to be 
stopped, and that the English were not to 
he annoyed ; in consideration of which, 
If.M.'s na\al officer m command at that 
station had engaged not to annoy native 
1)0, 'its entering and tearing Macao. The 
people outside are said to lie perfectly well 
disposed towards the English, and (’apt. 
Elliot, in Ins proclamation nf the 2. r )th 
June, endea\ours to foster these good 
feelings in the people of Canton province. 

The opium trade on the coast was re- 
ceiving still further checks from the vigi- 
lance of the mandarins, and its difficulties 
continued to he enhanced. 

A Madras paper states, on the faith of 
tetters from China, that the; late Capt. 
Cord John Churchill “ patronized and 
protected the opium trade as much as pos- 
sible, so much so indeed, that he is said to 
have recommended the smugglers to hoist 
a flag, in order that they should not be in- 
terfered with," and that “ II.M.'s ship 
Druid had taken possession of two small 
islands, called Motoe, or Brothers, situated 
in the Capsingmoon, and had converted 
them into farm-yards for bullocks, &c." 

The Canton Register, June 30, says, 
“We would most emphatically caution 
our newly-drived fellow-countrymen, and 
the commissariat, to use the utmost cau- 
tion in buying and receiving food or water 
from the sons of Han, even in drinking 
from their wells and springs. The late 
(2 N) 
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nttempt to murder tire sailors of the Eng- 
lish snipping in Capsingmoon, by poi- 
soned tea, is sufficient proof that this cau- 
tion is not needless. Poisoning is one of 
the Chinese inodes of making war.” 


The Canton Register gives the following 
account of another abortiveuttempt to burn 
the British shipping at Capsingmoon, 
made early on the morning of the 9th 
June : 

The first alarm was given about 2 a.m.; 
a noise was heard from amongst the small 
Chinese boats inshore ; it appeared that 
some mandarin boats had got in amongst 
them, for the purpose of making captures. 
They attacked the cutter Devil , and 
wounded the lasears on bonrd. Imme- 
diately after, distant lights appeared in the 
directionof the passage of the ( 'apsmgmoon, 
called the Flood Cates ; and the command- 
ing officer of the Danish King fired a gun 
and hoisted a signal previously ordered by 
the senior officer of H.M.’s ships for fire- 
rafts ; and instantly almost, the fire burst 
forth from at least fifteen fire-boats. The 
appearance was very beautiful. The wind 
and tide were then favourable for then- 
course. As they approached, they blew up, 
like some beautiful tire -works. Most of 
the ships slipped their cables, and moved 
out of danger. The scene caused great 
excitement ; the night was very dark, the 
wind slackened, and so many vessels being 
under weigh at once, in a small space, 
caused great confusion, and many conse- 
quently came in contact, but we have not 
heard of any serious damage. The boats 
of the squadron were actively employed 
towing the rafts clear of the shipping and 
and anchoring others. The juuks were 
first turned adrift chained together two 
and two; nine of these rafts were counted, 
which gives eighteen boats. But it was 
afterwards ascertained that some had not 
ignited, and some had exploded, the 
wrecks being seen floating about the bay 
the next morning. On examination, the 
fire-rafts were found to be constructed of 
what had been very old outside fishing- 
boats and some charge -boats ; what re- 
mains of them will supply the fleet with 
firewood for a month. An anecdote of 
the gallantry and humanity of one of the 
officers of the Mavis deserves recording. 
The mandarins had seized two Chinese, 
who were in the habit of attending the 
shipping, and were conveying them over 
the hills, no doubt for punishment, pro- 
bably death. The officer of the Mavis, 
with a party of Malay sailors, landed and 
pursued them ; their muskets missed fire, 
but they charged the Chinese burrel in 
hand, beat them back right and left with 
the but-ends, and put them to flight, re- 
leased the two prisoners, and brought 


them down safely to the beach, — Canton 
Key., Jane 25. 

The following is the statement of the ex- 
port of tea to England since the 1st 
October, 1839 : — 


lb#. 

Bohea 192,542 

Congo ]f», 053,025 

Caper..’ 329,201 

Campoy 19,006 

Souenong . . . . 136,993 
HungMuey.. 101,475 

Pekoe 242,544 

Orange Pekoe 535,190 
Twankay.... 3,120,249 
Hyson Skin-- 115,001 


lbs. 

Hyson 1,496,525 

Young Hyson 650,357 
Imperial .... 235,710 
Gunpowder.. 59H.697 


Green.. 6,210,009 
Black.. 16,009,997 


Total., lbs. 24, 926, 590 


to which must he added about a million 
and a half sent to Singapore for tranship- 
ment. 

The accounts which the Chinese give of 
the poverty prevailing over all parts of the 
country, and particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton, in consequence of the 
many interruptions to the usual eommer- 
eial intercourse, are very distressing. All 
the branches of industry are suffering, 
manufacturing as well as commercial, arid 
it is only the mandarins, who, by extort- 
ing fees for connivance at illegal prac- 
tices, derive any advantage from this state 
of things. In several parts of the country, 
disturbances are said to have already 
broken out, and one somewhat serious has 
taken place m Tonng-hwa, a large town 
about a day’s journey north of Canton. 
The continued want of rain (there has been 
none whatever since the beginning of this 
month) also threatens, if not a searce, at 
least a late crop of grain, and the price of 
rice is already advancing, and will no doubt 
become very dear should the drought con- 
tinue another week. — Canton Press, May 2. 

The ship Niantic, while on her passage 
from the Straits of Eo inbock to China, 
through the Sulu sea, m lat. 7° KF N., and 
long. 120° E., on the 4th of April, 1840, 
the wind being N.N.E. to N.N.W. and 
very light, fell in with a shower of volcanic 
ashes, very fine and impalpable, which fell 
for the space of 12 hours, covering the sails 
and rigging. The stars were obscured 
from the density of the shower. On the 
7th, when in lat. 8° 25' N., and long. 120° 
30' E., she fell in w-ith another shower, 
much lighter, which fell from six o’clock 
in the evening till four o’clock next morn- 
ing ; wind in the same direction, and light. 
On her passage northward, she met a 
whaler, who experienced a similar shower 
on the same duy, when lying between the 
islands of Mmdoro and Lu^onia, nearly 
300 miles north of the position of the 
Niantic . The ashes collected from the 
decks of the Niantic are like those gathered 
from craters in Java and Sumbawa, and 
which have been known to be curried f>00 
or 800 miles. In this instance, they may 
have proceeded from a volcano in Lu^onia, 
Formosa, or some of the interjacent islands. 
— Canton Press, May 2. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Legislative Council, May 28. 

II is Excellency Sir Georye Gipps 
opened the Session with a speech, in 
which he congratulated the Council on 
the general state and prospects of the 
colony. “ Our revenue in the past year,” 
lie said, “ has exhibited a considerable 
increase upon that of the one which pre- 
ceded it, and an addition of more than 
ten thousand souls has been made to our 
population by means of immigration 
alone. Amongst the first measures I 
shall lay before you will be bills for the 
institution of Circuit Courts, and for the 
extension of Courts of Requests through- 
out the territory. The establishment of 
her Majesty’s authority in the Islands ol 
Now Zealand is n matter of the highest 
importance to British interests in this 
quarter of the globe ; I am, therefore, 
happy to offer to you on it, mylieaity 
eongratulations. The annexation to this 
government of her Majesty’s possession 
in those islands, will impose additional 
labours on the Council ; hut these, I am 
sure, you will join with me in cheerfully 
performing, until the colonists of New 
Zealand shall he in a position themselves 
to undertake the business ot legislation. 
One of the most important acts I shall 
propose, will be a bill to authorize inquiries 
into the claims which are advanced by 
many of her Majesty’s subjects to tracts 
ol laud, by virtue ot pm chase or cession, 
lrom the chiefs or native tubes of those 
islands. These claims can have, 1 believe, 
no foundation in law, or the usage of 
colonizing powers ; but her Majesty, 
having been pleased graciously to express 
her intention to allow and confirm such 
ot them as may be founded on equitable 
principles, and not in extent or otherwise 
prejudicial to the present or prospective 
interests ot her subjects in New Zealand, 
an inquiry into them by commissioners, 
to be named tor and on behalf of her 
Majesty, becomes necessary, which in- 
quiry cannot be made in a satisfactory 
manner, unless the commissioners be 
furnished with certain powers, by an act 
of this Council. The opinion of the 
public in favour of applying the net 
revenue derived from the sale of the wild 
lands of the crown to the purposes of 
immigration, has been so widely expressed 
in the colony, and the same is so earnest- 
ly desired by her Majesty’s Government, 
that I deem it my duty to bring under 
your consideration the means by which 
so salutary an object, an object indeed 
deomed essential to the continued pros- 
perity of the colony, can be accomplished. 
On the most mature consideration of the 
different measures by winch it may be 
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effected, I have myself arrived at the 
opinion, that the best course that can be 
adopted will be, to cause the police of 
each district, and the public works within 
the limits of the same, to be defrayed, as 
in England, out ot the funds raised in 
each district, by local assessments, as 
circumstances may require, or experience 
prove necessary. Our land revenue is in 
a very fiourisliing condition, und if the 
net proceeds of it be so appropriated as to 
secure to the colony a plentiful supply of 
lubour, I doubt not that it will continue 
to improve ; 1 trust, we may even be uble 
to dispense with a loan, or, that it we 
have to borrow money, it will be only to 
a small amount. To but row at all, with- 
out securing the net proceeds of the land 
fund for the purposes ot immigiation, 
would be as contrary to sound policy, as 
to the expiessed u ishes ol the community. 
The tact of our being able to devote so 
large a sum as 1. 50, 000/ a year to the 
impoitation ot emigrants, must, assuredly, 
lie calculated to create in the mother 
country a high opinion of the wealth and 
resources ot New South Wales, whilst 
the employment afforded to her shipping, 
and the iclief ot her overpeopled districts 
by so extensive an emigration, are addi- 
tional proofs ol the value of the colony to 
Gicat Britain At the same time, it is 
essential to bear m mind, that the largo 
sum to be spent on emigration, though 
realised in the colony, is in no shape 
whatever a tax upon the colonists ; a 
moment’s reflection must, indeed, suffice 
to satisfy any one, that the purchase- 
money paid by a settler for his land is no 
more a tax on him, than is the purchase- 
money of the materials wherewith he 
builds a house on it; it is, in fact, only an 
investment of his money, and one which 
has hitherto proved more profitable in this 
colony than m any other. Among the 
wants which are seriously telt in this com- 
munity, 1 have been led to think that that 
of municipal institutions is one of the 
most prominent and pressing ; the early 
establishment of municipal corporations, 
and of other institutions by W’iiieh men 
are led in any town, district, or country, 
to take the management of their local 
affairs into their own hands, has never 
failed to produce good effects in countries 
peopled by the descendants of English- 
men, and it is, I believe, principally to the 
neglect of these institutions in the early 
stages of their existence, that in colonies 
or countiies, not of British origin, the 
failures arc to be attributed of the exertions 
which have been made in after periods, to 
establish the principles of constitutional 
government; to inti oducc therefore such 
institutions into this peculiarly British 
colony, may be considered an imperative 
duty on us ; and the introduction of them 
seeming to me to be especially necessary, 
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at altimeiuihen the people* of* the colony 
are anxiously expecting no alteration in 
the constitution Of their government, 
w hich shallgiveto it a morepopular form ; 
for it is, I believe, impolitic. if not unsafe, 
to* entrust any pebplo with a control 
oVer their own government, in theexer- 
cfeeof its higher functions, who have not 
been previously trained to the temperate 
exdrcise of their own powers in the 
nwwtgetnent of their local affairs. Tho 
bill which I shall introduce to you on 
the subject of corporations, is closely 
modelled upon the- Act which was passed 
in 1836, for the regulation of such bodies 
in England; and I propose to grant to 
the corporation of New South Wales, all 
the advantages which have been given to 
some of the great towns in England, which 
have been incorporated since the passing 
of that Act. ,? 

At a subsequent part of the day, his 
Excellency presented a bill, “ to provide 
for 'the establishment of a Municipal 
Authorities’ Corporation.” He stated 
that tho following objections had been 
given by pi any persons, with whom he 
had to consult on the subject. First, 
they say, “ Let us wait till we get a repre- 
sentative assembly.” They may as well 
talk of erecting- the roof before the house 
was built. Until they get the consent ot 
the Imperial Parliament for an indepen. 
dent* government, it is their duty to show 
what they emrdo for themselves. It is 
in their local establishments that the peo- 
ple can prove that they are capable of 
looking to their own concerns. Secondly, 
as regarded separate jurisdiction,/, c., se- 
parate Courts of Request. To give such 
to a. town like Sydney, would, in his 
opinion, be an unnecessary burden, which 
was the reason he refused to grant them 
for the present. Thirdly, as regarded the 
control of the police, every body knows 
what the police in small towns in England 
is. Noplaces in the world showed spell 
examples of corruption as did these towns 
in England. Even the city of London had 
consented to establish a metropolitan po- 
lice throughout England. The fact was, 
to give the control of a police tou Mu- 
lrieiipaj 'power, would be to take a step 
backwkrdk Fourthly, they wanted all 
tile land belonging to government in the 
town tor corporation purposes. The pre - 
treirt bill does not give them this ; it only 
enables them to hold land which remain- 
ed 'until tbfeir charter was drawn Out. 
Fifthly, as regarded publicans’ licences, he 
he *did) not think It advisable that they 
should xlraw revenue from those licences ; 
beithaugtot rt much better to give them 
money- ,t lion tp give them power over the 
l&tnce#. ** * 

H)%f)bpbill was then read a first irifftfl. 
To>$e>tiiead' a second* time on tho ^itb 
Jjuncl'i «.tv’ * ■ « , * * • ->■ 


T " June H. *i •" 

On the order of the day for* the second 
reading of the u Bushrauging Aet,” 

Mr. H. Macarihur hoped tlip Council 
would frame a better bill than the one at 
present before the Council, which was not*, 
at all calculated to ensure the pepca of 
the colony. There Vvas no safety for life 
or property even on the road between 
Sydney and Parramatta. No Bettler could 
go from form to farm except in company, 
and armed to the very teeth. There waff 
no safety for the settlers of New South 
Wales, unless some means be taken to 
have the law carried strictly into effect • 

The Attorney-General justified himself 
in respect to his proceeding under the 
Act. There were no alterations in any 
respect trom the time the bill was first put 
in use, except in the clause respecting the 
time of execution after passing the sen- 
tence of death (twenty-four hours). Dur- 
ing the time he held office, he had nfeVer 
prayed for judgment on that clause, nor 
would he ever do so. He called upon 
the honourable gentleman, or any other 
person, to bring fonvnrd any rase of rob- 
bery in which he had not brought the pari- 
ties to trial as speedily as possible. lie 
had often asked the judges to sit after the 
criminal sessions ot the Supreme Court 
had finished, on cases which he considered 
necessary to bring the parties speedily to 
trial, but, except in a very few cases; he had 
been invariably refused. There vvas, iit 
fact, no terror to them in immediate death, 
for, in fact, they were tired of life. 

Mr. Berry complained that a bushran- 
ger was not more severely punislfed than 
any other robber } he may have committed 
a hundred robberies, burnt a hundred 
houses, and escape with only n very 
slight punishment. The laws of England 
were only applicable to the free inhabi- 
tants ot the colony; there ought to be 
other laws respecting convicts ; thfere 
were hundreds sent out here who would 
have been hanged by the former law of 
England. 

Mr. H. Macarthvr thought that every 
convict bushranger found carrying arms 
should suffer death, and which life had un- 
derstood was the object of the bill, t If 
a couvict is found carrying arms, he is 
only subject to fourteen years’ transpor- 
tation ! Very likely he may be a convict 
for life as it is, and very likely may hare 
committed many robberies. It'waSian 
over-stretch of philanthropy to say^’.give 
them time to repent of their Rink” Bid 
ihdy ever give the poor settler tiiiie ttii re- 
pent Of i hi*? * No ; lie was savagely four-* 
dfered in dool blbod* without having time 
to exclaim God help me 1.” -< * , 

The Governur, wished to know , who 
were the parties) tfe be. blamed for the law 
not/being patio tfoncdh-^Waa ittjtbdgo- 
YenuienfcS uCkrtainlyifot • Wae 
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magistrates or police? Some faults might 
be attributed to them, but he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it was the public 
themselves wli© were to blame. Govern- 
ment had been greatly accused on this 
subject. Nothing could he done, un- 
less goyemment was assisted by the 
people themselves. He could mention the 
names of many persons whose conduct had 
been pusilanimous and cowardly in the 
extreme, who had allowed unarmed men 
to enter into their parlours and rob them 
before their own faces, and yet these pt o- 
ple blamed government for this ! he had 
a good mind to mention the names of 
those parties, and hold them up to public 
obloquy and scorn. The people did not 
now assist government as they used to 
do : he knew the reason of that ; it was 
because they lmd to pay the expenses ot 
their own poliee and gaols, instead of 
having it paid by the Home Government. 

Mr. If. Macarthur said, there was 
nothing more evident than that the police 
did not do their duty. He had a mare 
stolen from himself ; a man bought this 
mhre from a notorious bushranger, know- 
ing it to he stolen ; information was given 
to the police, but they refused to seize 
him. He then alluded to the case ot Mr. 
Grosvenor, whose house was taken pos- 
session of by armed bushrangers in bis 
absence. Grosvenor acted like a man, and 
took his house from them by force of arms. 
But what was done to those men— to 
those villains, who put his own (Grosve* 
nor’sj wife and children at the windows 
to prevent his firing? they were sent to 
Norfolk Island, to he indulged and re- 
turned to Sydney to play their old tricks 
again. He called upon them to look at 
the ease of Mr. Oakes, who so gallantly 
captured u bushranger ; from that minute 
he was a marked man, and his men were 
shot at in an open field while at their work 
in broad daylight. There were fifty other 
similar cases, all tending to shew the ter- 
rible state of the country at the present 
time. 

Sir John Jamieson recommended that 
a committee be formed, to consider the 
disturbed state of the country. He stated 
that two bushrangers lmd lately stopt a 
train of nine drays on the road near the 
Blue Mountains ; likewise two gigs con- 
taining five 1 gentlemen* making in all 
twefity-five persons. 

■The Governor: 14 Stopt by two bush, 
rongers 1 and yet the government is to he 
biAtaed for this?’’ (Laughter. ) 

' fYhe Governor suited, that he intended 
lo 'bring forward a bill which would go a 
greitt length to remedy the evil ; its ob- 
ject was to make each district pay for its 
own police; The hxpensos for police *hd 
gaols* Amounted toi78;0f)0l <i 1 1 

Jotm etfid, that it waflidl yeryavell 
tel tty pedfle ought to tn#n one, but «t 


m 

was a very hard thing for a man with u 
wife and family, who depended entirely 
on him for support, to run tha risk of 
getting bisbrains blown out* and his family 
left destitute, by his attempt to quell 
these bushrangers. Let the magistrates 
and police be forced to do their duty, and 
since strictness was the order of the day, 
say to the magistrates thus : “ If your dis- 
trict is not quiet within three months, I’ll 
discharge you that would rouse them 
from their sofas and supinencss, and make 
them work. It was there the evil lay, 
and if such menus were put in force, he 
had no doubt but that it would have n 
most salutary effect. 

The Governor said, lie would be most 
happy to withdraw the hill, as he was per-* 
tectly aware that it whs calculated to do 
them considerable harm, if not here, else- 
where. Feoplc m England could not be 
expected to wish to come to a country 
where they could bo apprehended on sus- 
picion while walking on their own estates. 

Bill to be read a third time on the 9th. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

On the '49th April, a geneml meeting 
took place in the Theatre, to memorialize 
his Excellency, to adopt immediate mea- 
sures to avert the evils arising from the 
great dearth of labour which existed; by 
suspending the orders from the Horae 
Government tor the discontinuance of 
assignment, as a temporary expedient# and 
diverting the Land luma to its original, 
and legitimate purposes of emigration, and 
thereby procuring an extensive importa- 
tion of Iree latiour. The town was 
thronged at an early hour by gentlemen 
from all parts of the country, many of 
whom came from distances ot forty, fifty, 
and sixty miles. Resolutions to the 
above effect were agreed to, as well as the 
following : “ That the infamous calumnies 
propagated throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the prejudice and condemna- 
tion of this colony, have arisen from its 
penal character alone lieing exposed an<^ 
held up to view, the vices and abuses of 
which have been diligently extracted and 
dwelt upon until not only the prison popu- 
lation is confounded in these libels, hut 
the whole community is represented as 
demoralised and depraved.” A petition' 
to the Lieut. Governor, embodying the 
resolution, was adopted. 

On the 8th May, Sir J. Franklin re- 
turned an answer to the memorial, xHlfcH 
(according to the 11 T. Courier ) hurt ex- 
cited “ general disappointment, not tbsay 
indignation.” His Excellency states, that 
when, in 1837, several emigrant familiea 
arrived under the bounty, “ it was with 
difficulty the heads of families could pro- 
cure engagements, and a considerable Jori 

tion of the labourers were found, withi»fc 
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very short period, to have again emigrated, 
and to have gone to New Holland ; some 
of them even leaving their wives and fami- 
lies a burden on this country.” This re- 
sult he communicated to the Secretary of 
State, and requested that emigration to 
this colony might be suspended until after 
he should have submitted a plan by which 
it might be conducted more in accordance 
with the ascertained wants of the inhabi- 
tants, and the actual demand for the va- 
rious descriptions of labour. Accordingly, 
he directed the publication in the Gazette. 
of certain proposals, with the view of elicit- 
ing suggestions from the colonists. “ I 
acknowledge,” he says, “ that I was sur- 
prised at the apathy with which this in- 
vitation was received by the community, 
and I accordingly informed the Secretary 
of State, that the result of the inquiries 
which I had instituted was unfavourable 
at that time to emigration as a general 
measure. I, however, then strongly 
drew his lordship’s attention to the 
great advantage ot promoting, by every 
means, the emigration of free females.” 
The discontinuance ot iininigiatmn, con- 
sequent upon these circumstances, was 
soon after succeeded by the information 
that the assignment system itself would 
he much modified, or at a period not 
very distant, wholly cease; and when 
orders were received to form probationary 
gangs, a deficiency of labour began to bo 
anticipated, and is now become apparent 
by the less frequent arrival of convict 
vessels, and by the formation of the pro- 
bationary gangs in lieu of immediate as- 
signment. ” Nevertheless,” he observes, 
“I am not prepared fully to concur with 
you in the opinion that the inhabitants 
have yet suft'eied positive injury. I be- 
lieve that this community is now as able 
to supply its own immediate wants as it 
was in former years, and to export even 
more largely. The emigration to Port 
Phillip, and other new settlements in 
New Holland, which has deprived us of 
so many labourers, lias extended equally 
Jo almost every other class of the com- 
munity, and has prevented the usual an- 
nual increase in our population, and in 
our consequent consumption. We are 
not, therefore, I conceive, to consider the 
high price to which grain has attained, 
and the difficulty which is felt in obtain- 
ing labourers to carry forward the neces- 
sary operations of agriculture, us emanat- 
ing from any alteration which has taken 
place within the colony itself. I rather 
impute them to the great and important 
changes which are occurring in New 
Holland, and also in New Zealand, or, in 
Other words, it is because Van Diemen’s 
Land is now emphatically taking up its 
position, as ‘ the granary of the Austra- 
lian colonies,’ into whicli large popula- 
tions are pouring, but without certain 


harvests. I regret that it is not in my 
power to break up the probationary parties, 
and to assign the prisoners composing 
them. Such a proceeding would not only 
be contrary to the positive instructions of 
her Majesty’s Government, but might be 
justly deemed on my part a breach of my 
duty to the crown. I am anxious to pro- 
mote immigration to the utmost practica- 
ble extent; and, without at present 
entering upon the subject of the appropri- 
ation of the land fund having been pledged 
to that sole object, I will only observe, 
that the unrestricted right of her Majesty 
to its entire control lias never been re- 
linquished • but, pending the decision of 
her Majesty’s Government, 1 am prepared 
in the present state of the land revenue 
at once to sanction parties sending home 
for servants and mechanics under certain 
regulations, which I shall cause immedi- 
ately to be published lor general informa- 
tion ; and I propose to allow a bounty, 
on arrival, of 18/. lor each person, or 40/. 
lor a man, Ins wile, and family, under 
written agreements, entered into in Eng- 
land, and dated on a given day prior to 
cmhaikation. These agreements will he 
binding in this country so soon as the 
Act ot Council, which was submitted 
dining the last session of the legislative 
body, shall have passed into law. And, 
in addition to this measiue, I shall re- 
commend to the Secretary of State an 
emigration of bundles upon the general 
principle, to he commenced immediately.” 
Ills Excellency concludes, ” I cannot 
allow' this oppoi trinity to pass without 
joining you m your expression of honest 
indignation at the calumnies which iiave 
been ignorantly and so unjustly heaped 
upon you m the mother country ; and ie- 
eordmg my conviction that lamilies may 
emigrate to this colony with us little 
danger of moral contamination, as they 
would be exposed to in any other ol her 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Extract of a Letter from Adelaide, 
dated 3rd June.™” Everything is dull as 
ditchwater here now™ land tailing very 
fast, and sheep and cattle very little in 
request by our new arrivals, who have 
either little money or little wit. The re- 
action in the opinions of the people of 
the prospects of the colony is here very 
strongly marked by the tremendous fall 
which has taken place in the market 
value of town and country land, and which 
has steadily increased ever since the limits 
of our good country have been so nar- 
rowly and unexpectedly defined. I re- 
joice that I have not an acre in town or 
country. All my property is vested in 
live stock, which, whether immediately 
marketable or not, is, at any rate, always 
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increasing, and tbe most legitimate pro- 
perty of all. I little thought, 18 months 
ago, that the good land here, which was 
then known, should prove to be an oasis 
in such a desert. We are getting up an 
expedition, by subscription, to explore the 
country to the northward, and it will start 
in about a fortnight’s time, as the winter 
is the only period of the year when there 
is a chance of water being found in those 
apparently boundless wustes of sand and 
scrub, which encircle us to the northward. 
It is hoped that the party may reach the 
sources of those large rivers which have 
been discovered by the Beagle and Brito- 
mart on the northern coast, or an inland 
sea, if there he one. I have small hopes 
of anything great being done.” 

The practicability of an overland route 
from this settlement to King George’s 
Sound and Swan RivorJ>cing proved, the 
project has been taken up by some parties 
who have already subscribed 500/. towards 
it. The distance from PortLincoln to the 
nearest port of Western Australia at which 
supplies could be procured is 1,000 miles. 

On the 31st March, a slight shock of 
an earthquake was felt in Adelaide, and 
for severul miles around. 

WESTERN AUSTRA LIA, 

The following arc extracts from Go- 
vernor Hutt’s speech to the Legislative 
Council: — 

“ In the tour I lately made through the 
province, when I passed over about eight 
hundred miles of country, and visited, 
with a few exceptions, every spot where 
a settler was located, it was most in- 
couraging to find that my earnest en- 
quiries all led to the same conclusions. 
1 heard, as regarded the private circum- 
stances of individuals, no complaints. 
Every one appeared thriving and pros- 
perous, and 1 satisfied myself that there 
is, even in the comparatively narrow 
range here specified, a sufficiency of occu- 
pied and unoccupied land, of a nature 
amply to reward the sober and indus- 
trious toils of a large population, both 
capitalists and labourers. Notwitbstand- 
ing that the general deficiency of labour 
presses most particularly and discourag- 
ingly on persons engaged in farm -work, 
a greater number of acres has, during the 
past year, been brought under cultivation. 
We have been blessed by Providence with 
an abundant harvest, and this not in any 
particular part of the colony, but m the 
districts bordering on or in the neigh- 
bourhood of tbe sea-coast, equally with 
those in the interior. The increase also 
in the quantity of farm-stock, has been 
fully sufficient to satisfy all reasonable 
expectations; and I am given to under- 
stand that the flocks of sheep particu- 
larly were never in a more healthy con- 
dition than at the present moment. 
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“The total receipts of the revenue, 
for the finance year just concluded, 
amount to 9,336/., showing an increase 
over the revenue of the preceding year, 
of 5,124/. Items of expenditure, which 
even with the prospect ot new and con- 
siderably increased duties, I almost lie- 
sitated to place on the estimates laid 
before the Council at the session ot last 
year, have been provided for, and there 
remains a balance in the public fuvour, 
in the treasurer’s hands, of 3,912/. 

“ Labourers could be found willing to 
come, but they required to he assisted 
hiflioi. We have now the money in oui 
hands to render them that assistauee, 
and thus to command their services; for 
ol the amount 1 have named, as remain- 
ing in the treasury to the public credit, 
the sum ot 1,487/. has been derived from 
the land sales ot fines, and is therefore 
at liberty to be devoted to the supply 
of labour. 

“ So far as the quantity of shipping 
which has entered our harbours dm ing the 
last twelvemonths affords any criterion, 
it is a favourable one. This amounted, 
as nearly ns can be calculated from the 
statements before me, in the years 1838- 
39, to 12,892 tons, and in the years 1839- 
10, to 21,712 tons, showing an increase 
of 8,820 tons.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

On the 19th ult. Mr. Codd, being at 
Mr. (’ox’s station, about fifty miles north 
of Port Fairy, distant from Geelong about 
a hundred miles, w r as attacked and inhu- 
manly butchered, without provocation 
received or warning given on the part of 
the natives. From Mr. Crock’s state- 
ment, it appears that a party from a 
neighbouring tribe paid Mr. Cox’s station 
a visit, having their arms and instruments 
of waifare and chase. Drawing round a 
fire outside of a tent, w here the above- 
named gentlemen were standing, they 
demanded food. A large damper w f as 
divided by Mr. Brock and Mr. Codd 
among them. A shepherd, who had been 
cutting wood, arrived at this juncture, 
and proposed employing their unexpected 
visitors in currying the wood in. The 
1, lacks, w hen asked to aid in the labour, 
readily assented. They left their arms 
by the fire, and, proceeding with tile 
shepherd, earned the wood to the tent. 
On returning, some of them carelessly 
took up their spears and waddies. On 
arriving a second time at the scrub, the 
man went in, Messrs Jlrock and Codd 
remaining outside. Suddenly, they heard 
the shepherd cry out “ I am murdered, 1 
am murdered! ” when simultaneously Mr. 
Codd received a blow on the temple, 
which felled him to the ground ; and Mr. 
Brock one on the shoulder. This gentle- 
man, taking to his heels, rushed into the 
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tent, and appeared again with two 
muskets, whereupon the blacks instantly 
fled. As he came up to his prostrate 
companion, he found him breathing his 
last ; he had received a gash across the 
brow, a blow that laid the right cheek 
bone open, while a spear had been thrust 
into his entrails. The shepherd, Rooney, 
crawled out of the thicket, and was not 
expected to live. Two troops have been 
despatched, and it is intended to make 
Mr. Brock a special constable, for the 
purpose of identifying and capturing the 
murderers and astisters.— P. P. Gaz., 
June 3. 

A battle took place at Portland Bay, 
between the natives and Messrs. White, 
who occupy a station about sixty miles 
from that settlement. After wounding 
the shepherd, they forcibly took possession 
of a flock of sheep, about eight hundred, 
which they drove off. On coming up 
with them next day, Messrs. White and 
party found the whole flock securely 
yarded, and the natives stood out in a 
line in front of it, and gave them battle. 
The place was thickly wooded, and after 
receiving two or three vollies, they retired 
behind the shelter of the trees, where 
they continued to throw their spears for 
twenty minutes, when they took to flight. 
The sheep were then taken possession of 
by Messrs. White, except about fifty, 
which the blacks must have killed and 
eaten, forty-five sheep-skins being found 
scattered around the encampment. — 
Ibid , April 15. 

Within the last three months, no less 
than 160 town allotments, twenty culti- 
vation allotments of 2$ acres each, and 
ten suburbanallotments have been marked 
out on the ground at Portland Bay by 
Mr. Surveyor Townsend. — P, P. Herald , 
April 22, ■** 


<ffape of CKooti Jfjojie. 

Legislative Council,, August 3. 

A petition was presented from the in. 
habitants of the town and division of 
George, praying his Excellency and the 
Council to take measures for the inline- 
diate construction of the projected road 
over the Cradock mountain, signed by 
578 persons. 

The Governor laid before the Council 
the memorial addressed to himself, which 
was agreed to at a public meeting held 
on the 1st inst. at Cape Town, for the 
purpose of considering the best means of 
promoting emigration from the mother 
country, in accordance with the principles 
contained in Lord John Russell’s letter 
of instructions to the Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. 

A petition to a similar effect was pre- 


sented from a public meeting at Port 
Elizabeth. 

The Governor explained to the Council 
the reasons why he could neither propose 
a vote for the construction of roads, or 
other works of magnitude, however ne- 
cessary, nor support the application to 
her Majesty’s Government, for a grant 
of money out of the colonial revenue, to 
promote emigration to this settlement. 
He was not permitted by the Home Go- 
vernment to authorize any expenditure 
for general improvements, unless there be 
a balance in the treasury after payment 
of its debt to the District Bank on ac- 
count of the paper money, which still 
amounts to 33,000/., a sum considerably 
beyond the amount now in the treasury. 
His Excellency declined to appoint a 
committee of inquiry, as suggested in the 
memorial. 

Mr. Ebden urged his Excellency strongly 
upon these points. 

Mr. Ross said : “ I consider that the 
inhabitants of this colony may as well he 
called on to remove Table Mountain as 
to redeem the paper currency.” 

After some further conversation, it was 
appointed that an open committee of the 
whole Council should meet on the 6th 
inst., to receive information on the sub- 
ject. 

August 6. 

Hie Council met in Committee, to re- 
ceive information respecting a statement 
made to the Council at its last sitting by the 
( iovernor. 

The secretary read a despatch from Lord 
John Russell, dated March 26, 1840, in 
which his lordship states that he is now 
enabled to communicate the decision which 
her Majesty's Government have taken upon 
the proposition relative to the expediency 
of rc-issuing a portion of colonial paper 
money, for the purpose of improving t 1 
internal communications, and prosccut’ng 
other public works of the colony. After 
entering fully into the subject, his lordship 
concludes by stating that, until the /aper 
debt of the colony shall he so far redneed 
as to enable his Excellency’s Government 
to undertake the payment of the notes at 
the colonial treasury in specie on demand, 
aud thereby to relieve the funds of the 
mother country from the guarantee and 
liability for the redemption of them by the 
issue of commissariat bills at a fired rate of 
exchange, her Majesty’s Government can- 
not contemplate any authorised re-issue for 
the purpose proposed by his Excellency, of 
the sums which have been received in re- 
payment of loans. But they have satisfac- 
tion in observing, that the improved con- 
dition of the finances of the colony, and 
the progressive increase of the revenue, and 
of die disposal surplus, evince that, by 
careful economy on the part of the co- 
lonial government, this object may bo at- 
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tained, irnd tlmtdue provision may also be 
made for effecting the improvement*, and 
carrying on the publio works contemplated 
by Ins Excellency, as well as for the gradual 
redemption of the remaining debt. 

.After a long and animated discussion, 
the 'secretary to Government proposed, 
“ That* in the opinion of this Council, the 
Government .paper morteyy under tho 
pledge of 1825, is of general convenience 
and advantage to the colony.”— on which 
Mr. Cloete moved an adjournment. 

Council adjourned accordingly till Mon- 
day next, the 10th inst. 

August 10. 

The Council met again in Committee, 
when the secretary (Col. Bell) proposed a 
string of regulations to tho effect,— That 
the, present Government paper money is 
of general convenience and advantage to the 
colony, and will continue so to be, so long 
;w it remains, under the British govern- 
ment guarantee of the 11th of February, 
I825v exchangeable for gold in London, by 
its negotiability for hills on the British 
Treasury ; and that the removal from cir- 
culation of the whole or any considerable 
portion of the paper money, by till* appro- 
priation of present means, but more par- 
ticularly of future surplus revenue, to that 
purpose, would be, under present circum- 
stances, extremely disadvantageous to the 
colony, m public as well as private re- 
spects ; aud ns the employment of the sur- 
plus revenue for that purpose would pre- 
vent thy making and repairing of roads, 
.uul the construction of useful and neces- 
sary public works, the Home Government 
should allow the rc -issue of the paper 
money, and tho colonial expenditure be 
charged with 2 per cent, on tho amount of 
paper money remaining m tho military 
chest, over and above one quarter's supply 
v the commiss.imt expenditure. 

August 1(>. 

Vie Secretary proposed his first reso- 
lution in favour of the convenience and ad- 
vantage of the colonial paper money. 

Mi> Ebrfen made a long speech ill oppo- 
sition to the resolution, or rather in sup- 
]H)rt of his own amendment, as follows 
“ That as ah improvement on the cur- 
rency winch existed in this colony, pre- 
viously to the year 1825, the Government 
paper money, at present in circulation, 
tan been found to be of general convenience 
and advantage to the public; but that it 
docs not powjess any pledge for its redemp- 
tiohy oor for its conversion into cither gold 
or silver at the will of the holder ; and it is, 
therefore,; desirable that it' should 1 -be re* 
phfowbjby a currency possessing these 1 most 
‘’feswti*k«wl indispensable requisites.” 
He observed that “ The preaeirt positien of 
%f,poperc.moi»ey,^--viiz r d&W*ttO0:itt the 
ifonk , i n> the Treasury, 

iiv the Commissariat chest, and 

cM*yulati(m ^proves thpt the 
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paper money is redundant*, and, ns useless 
for all the purposes Of circulation, ought to 
be destroyed. At any mte, with the sanc- 
tion of the Home Government, I would 
suggest that of the £1 20,000 in the military 
chest, an amount eqnn Ident to the unpro- 
vided debt should be at once cancelled, 
leaving tlve question of liability between tho 
respective governments to be here.tfter ar- 
ranged.” 

Col. Dolt , — “Allow me to remark, that 
in tlie same room with the ,£120,000, 
there are .£17,000 in gold, and £113,000 
in silver, which, upon the bon. gentleman's 
showing, arc equally useless, being also 
shut up from circulation.’’ 

August 24. 

After sevcuil days’ discussion,, the regu- 
lations proposed by Colonel Bell, in favour 
of the paper money, were agreed to, with 
a fewalteiatioiis of no material impuiUmoc. 

This subject has produced eousidcrabje 
exeitement in the colony. On the 2 lUi, u 
meeting of merchants at Cape Town re- 
solved .-—“That so long as the Govern- 
ment paper money is continued oh its 
present footing, exchangeable for bills on, 
her Majesty’s Trcasiny, it will be of gregt 
convenience and benefit to the mercantile 
and oilier interests of the colony.” 

M1SCMLANIOUS. 

Port Natal. — A letter from Fort Natal, 
in the Wara Afnkaan, says : “ Dmgaart 
has, aeeoidin;; to lejieated authentic comi 
mumoations, vanished like smoke, by the 
swords of the several tribes of the people 
of Sapoesa. All the Caller tribes shew the 
greatest respect towards us, and call our 
Government by no other name than that of 
father. Konkinas has been here at the 
last meeting of the assembly (VolkM’aud) 
to renew their oaths of fidelity. Tins very 
Zoolali nation, which fonnerly was against 
us as a consuming fire, has now become a 
battery for its, and a strong rampart of 
defence. We have tho greatest assurance 
that for the future we may calculate upon 
ten thousand brave men, in case of iny 
attack against us. Nonklaas aUn bitterly 
complains that the Bushmen and Fort 
Natal Gaffres, who reside among us, have, 
on several occasions, demanded from them 
large herds of cattle in the name ot our 
Government, or of the white people, and 
have also taken them by force i and as 
(hey (the Zoolahs) were afraid to get into 
a scrape with us, they haw suffered tlioae 
rogues to proceed With impunity ^and 
Nonldaas now cam# hither, to complain.. 
The assembly, clearly convinced of anoh 
conduct by several witaesaea, and numb 
dissatisfied at it, transmitted to Fauda.a. 
token, with an order that should any’ CafW 
fers again come in our name, and eommit 
any irregularities within hia jurisdiction, 
(2 O) 
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without 8jiohfty|en, iffihredhftely to>punrsh 
them wjth death, or should any of our 
whites make themselves guilty of such 
conduct, to cause them to be apprehended, 
bound, and sent Klth.er tinder the escort of 
a guard, that: they may be punished ae- 
fcordin^ t6 our laws, without any pardon, 
ly difference with the two chiefs of the 
emigrants is entirely settled, and Pretorius 
is^ appointed commandant general. At 
this moment (June 22) we are informed 
that young Carel Triechard, who had pro- 
ceeded to the coast of Mosambique, to 
fetch away Triechard \s party, has come by 
lartd, and that he is now at Adolphe 
Landman’s place.” 

In the instructions for the harbourmas- 
ter and superintendent of customs at Port 
Natal, issued by order of the Council at 
Pictermauritzburg, and dated 6th Febru- 
ary, 1840, is the following article : 

“16. Any vessels entering the harbour, 
and having slaves on board, shall, toge- 
ther with the cargo, be confiscated, the 
slaves immediately be considered as free 
persons? and the captain and crew placed 
ynder arrest .until such time as an opportu- 
nity shall offer to send them back to their 
place of residence." 

A letter dated Pictermauritzburg, June 
instates, " By tjhe blessing of God, the 
fanners have defeated Dingaau, with the 
assistance of Panda, and driven him near 
, to Delagog Bay. The distribution of the 
captured cattle has taken place some 
time after the return of the commando ; 
it was, however, not sufficient to satisfy 
all, and 14,000 head are still expected, 
which Panda has promised to deliver to 
thg emigrants, whereof information was 
received this week, that Panda has des- 
patched them, and that they will arrive 
the latter end of this, or the beginning of 
next week, at the Omguinie, three hours 
from Pictermauritzburg. A fortnight ago, 
Panda sent word, that the two captains of 
Sapoesa had murdered the cruel tyrant and 
murderer, Dingaan, and that they them- 
selves had a narrow escape, after having 
murdered him. This intelligence may be 
depended upon, and the truth thereof ueed 
not be doubted. Dingaan is no more, and 
will be rewarded for his evil doings, Panda 
is now appointed king in his place, and 
resides in the chief town— has ever proved 
1 himself a true friend and ally of the emi- 
grants, and is so stiU — ho is, and continues 
. to be, one of us. Depredations of horses 
. and cattle take place from time to time, 
which are probably committed jointly by 
the Bushmen and Gaffers, assisted by Syn- 
> kanjalje. The people are proceeding, one 
» after the other, to their farms. Those who 
Jittre been on the late commando under 
i Commandant Cobus Uys, against the 
^Bushmen Gaffers, have discovered towards 
the* south -west. far bevond the Rivers Qm- 


comaas aud iXpmsitncouloe, » fine country, 
fertile beyond all description, and abound- 
ing in garti6, where a new village will be 
established, sptnc parts of which have al- 
ready received names, such as Oliphant's 
Hoek, Oliphant’s Kop, &c. The disputes 
between the friends of Muntz and Pretor- 
ius have been Settled and peace and tran- 
quillity perfectly restored. It would be 
an excellent thing, if many mechanics were 
to come hither, as they are scarce. laving 
is not dear here; a wether cost* 5 rds., 
a cow 10, a bullock 25, and a muid of 
maize 5 to 6 rds. The erven arc very dear 
—from 600, 800, to 1,000 rds., for those 
which are situated in the village. Building 
goes on rapidly, and should we he left un- 
molested, everything will soon flourish. 
The crops look very well. It is also the 
intention to erect a fortification on the 
mountain in the mouth of the bny, in order 
( in ease of necessity ) to keep the bhr 
clear." 

Colesbny . — The trekking mania has at 
last seized a part of this rich and valuable 
distiict, and many of the most opulent far- 
mers in the Hantam Fieldcornetcy intend 
leaving their native land on the 1st Au- 
gust, in search of that protection for their 
property which they have failed to find m 
the colony. Many a representation has 
appeared in the public papers respecting 
the total disregard the colonial government 
paid to their interests, and having waited 
until the new lieut. -governor should come 
amongst them, in order that they might 
bring their grievances before liith, and, fis 
the last resource, await the result of his 
promises ; but hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, and they have now determiriM 
on quitting the colony for ever. AihoUg 
the many grieianccs, are the not getting 
the tithes to their farms— the unnecessary 
obstacles therein at the Deed Office in 
Cape Town, in the way of transferring 
their property — the great difficulty of get- 
ting their kinderbewyzen duly registered, 
keeping the same sometimes seven, eight, 
and nine months, before they are register- 
ed, thus putting them to great expense in 
employing agents at the Cape to call so 
many times— the total neglect Government 
pay to their memorials, and never reply- 
ing to the same— and compelling them to 
leave their families and stock unprotected 
for ten or twelve days, to attend the Cir- 
cuit Court for their own district, 150 miles 
off. \Fjth the view of living under a more 
parental government than tbp one they 
have liad so many years, they intend placing 
themselves under the Volksraad, at Natal. 
—Corrcsp. Wqpvheid, July 19. 

The government has, in consequence of 
a memorial from the inhabitants of Cpres- 
berg,4b$d ^ separate Circuit .Court to be 

„%l5 tfierg. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE EAST. 


Calcutta,, September 13. 

The meeting held to do honour to the 
memory of the late James Prinscp, and tiu* 
amount subscribed for the erection of a tes- 
timonial (nearly Rs. 12,000 up to the 1st 
instant), quite, shame every tiling of the 
kind within recollection. This must he a 
proud, though melancholy reflection to his 
friends and family. It has not yet been 
decided what tlio description of testimonial 
is to be. 

The getters-up of Retiring Funds begin 
to discover that staff-officers hang back 
from subscribing, because accelerated pro- 
motion would remove many of them from 
suug appointments, and some very bitter 
fetters have been written m the Ayca 
Ukhbar, reflecting on their motnes, and 
charging them with want of military spirit. 
The Ukhbar , of the 27th August, has a list 
of 22 non -subscribers of the description 
mentioned. It was well remarked by some 
person in the same paper of the 13th 
August, that “arithmetic has been tor- 
tured in the projection of retiring funds, to 
induce officers to quit, hut that it was diffi- 
cult to provide annuities of sufficient mag- 
nitude to overbalance the temptations to 
remain iu the service.” There is much in 
this acknowledgment for those to dwell 
upon who have been in the habit of decry- 
ing the Company’s sen ice. 

Large supplies of old and obsolete pat- 
tern arms have been despatched from the 
arsenal during the last few months for the 
shah's extra levies, Some of these men 
arc Goorkafis, who have been collected at 
Deyrah, and drilled by Major M* Sherry of 
that st rvice. They will join with the re- 
cruits and stores for our own troops, now 
assembling at Fcrozepore. Beyond the 


movement of the 38th native iufuntfy to 
Sukhur, no new or additional regiments 
hate yet been added from this presidency 
to the troops west of the Indus, 

A mountain train of four 3 -pounders, 
four 4? inqh mortars, and four 4| incfi 
howitzers, is fitting up at the arsenal, for 
the Nepaul campaign, if one must take 
place. The amount of force, nor tfie 
names of the officers likely to be entrusted 
with the command of divisions, are not vet 
publicly known. It may seem worth Sir 
Jasper Nicoll's while to direct the ope- 
rations of the principal column in person. 
If the Goorkahs of the present day arc at 
all equal to those of 1815, there will be 
sharp fighting. Of the regiments to be 
employed, only seven or eight are yet men- 
tioned, the 9th, list, 5/th, 68th, 60th, and 
72nd. These are to have a rifle company 
each —the 58th, 70th, and 6th company of 
sappers. Most of the Queen’s infantry regi- 
ments on the line of the Gauges are likely 
to fall in for a share of the campaign ; and 
a letter from an officer of the 2nd European 
regiment, at Ha/areebaug, says that they 
expect to be moved over to Dinaporc or 
Ghazepore. 

Five hundred government camels, in 
equal proportions from Neemuch and Nu$- 
scerabad, have been sent across the desert, 
via Jesselmere, in aid of the troops as- 
sembling for service in Seinde. Upwards of 
1,500 were sent by that route m the close 
of 1838, for the army of the Indus The 
rcinfoi cemeuts from Bombay are not ex- 
pected at Sukkur before the end of October, 
and unless the arrival of the 38th N.I. from 
Ferozepore should check them, the Bra- 
hooes will spoil Bhag and Cutehee, having 
promised those provinces a visit. 


JjMtacript 


The Gazette of St. Petersburyh contains 
an official account of the settlement ot 
the differences between Russia and Khiva, 
in a notification published at Orenburgli 
by General Perowsky. After specifying 
the objects which the expedition had in 
view, as explained in the declaration ot 
the 14th November 1839, this document 
(avoiding all reference to the disasters 
experienced by the afmy) observes that 
“ this measure of reparation, even before 
it was entirely accomplished, sufficed to 
. show the Khivans that a longer obstinacy 
',ii)tbejr hostility towards Russia would 
tiring iipoti them the most disagreeable 
results.” The Khan of Khiva, according- 
ly, w hastened to submit to the magnani- 
mity of the Eipperor U published a 
firman forbidding violence on the Russian 
frontiers and the detention of Russian 
subjects in captivity; he liberated all 
Russian prisoners, and sent them home, 


accompanied by a Khivan ambassador. 
The document concludes : “ learning that 
the Khivans had thus purely and simply 
satisfied the principal object of our de- 
mands, hi8 Imperial Majesty condescended 
to admit the Khivan ambassador into 8t. 
Petersburgh, to release the Khivan mer- 
chants arrested in Russia, to restore their 
goods which had been sequestrated* to 
grant to such of them as weroin wantthe 
necessary pecuniary means to enable 
them to return into their own country, 
and to authorize the re-establishment of 
commercial relations with Khiva, 'whteh 
had been for some time interrupted: .-As 
regards the measures necessary to be 
taken to place the security of this com- 
merce upon a firmer basis, they' wiU be 
considered hereafter, on the termination 
of the negotiations which are about to be 
opened between the imperial government 
and the Khan of Khiva.” 
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REGIS T E R. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES OP THF EUROPEAN 

TROOPS AT THF SFVFRAT, PRJ SlDF.NCIES. 

Fort William , July 8, 7 840 — 1. It hav- 
ing been deemed an object of great im- 
portance to equalize the pay and allow- 
ances of the whole of the European troops 
at the several presidencies, on the same 
principle as that which guided the recent 
equalization of the allowances of the na- 
tive soldiery, viz. by taking the allow- 
ances fixed for the Bengal army as the 
standard for the whole of India, the Right 
Hon, the Governor General of India in 
Council, in obedience to the instructions 
of the Hon. Court of Directors, issued 
with the sanction of her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary at War, is pleased to promulgate the 
following orders : — 

2. From and after the 1st of Nov. next, 
the European troops at Madras and Bom- 
bay will be victualled by the public, and 
will receive the same rates of pay and 
compensation for spirits as are issued to 
the corresponding classes of the Bengal 
army. 

3. The rates of pay fixed for soldiers of 
her Majesty’s army by the Royal war- 
rant, dated the 20th March 1837, if con- 
verted into Company’s rupees at the in- 
trinsic par value of the two coins, viz. 
2s. O^d. for the rupee, are less than the 
rates established for the payment of the 
same ranks in her Majesty’s regiments 
and in the East- India Company’s Euro- 
pean artillery and infantry serving in the 
Bengal presidency; but as the Bengal 
scale has been enjoyed during a long 
course of years, it is not deemed neces- 
sary or desirable to make any reduction 
or alteration in it. The Bengal standard, 
therefore, has been followed in the an- 
nexed general table, wherein a distinctive 
issue of compensation for spirits is omit- 
ted, and a consolidated amount declared, 
the whole of which is to be drawn in 
abstract from the pay department; and 
except in some few instances, where the 
pay is slightly increased, in order to pre- 
serve the relative proportions between the 
different ranks, as established by theRoyal 
warrant, the rates here laid down are pre- 
cisely the same as now drawn by the 
Bengal troops, and are declared to be 
henceforth applicable to the whole of 
India. 

4. In the introduction of the new pay 
tables at the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, it is directed that, in all cases 
wfcen the pay and allowances of the other 
presidencies have exceeded those of Ben, 


gal, the reductions are to be prospective, 
and applicable only to non -commissioned 
officers promoted, or to men enlisted, after 
the promulgation of this order. 

5. An uniform table of daily rations 
for the three presidencies, at all stations 
and seasons, is established as follows; to 
take effect from the 1st of November, 
being the same scale as ordered for her 
Majesty’s soldiers at Jamaica, with the 
addition herein granted of firewood and 
salt: — 1 lb. of bread, 1 ditto of meat, 
l oz. ot rice, J^oz. of sugar $ oz. of tea 
or coffee, 3 lbs. of firewood, and 1 chat- 
tack of salt. 

0. Hospital stoppages at one esta- 
blished rate; that of Bengal to be in- 
troduced throughout India from the 1st 
of November: viz. non-commissioncd 
officers, including serjeants, corporals, 
bombardiers, horse and foot artillery, 
trumpeters, drummers and fifers, each 
Co.’s annas three per diem ; privates and 
farriers, Co.’s annas two per diem; Euro- 
pean and East-India women, Co.’s anna 
one per diem. 

7. In the realization ofhospital stop- 
pages, chap. 2nd, 6ee. 12, page 1G7 to 172, 
of the Bengal Medical Regulations, to 
be strictly attended to in all practical 
particulars at the other presidencies. 

8. In farther obedience to the orders 
of the Hon. Court, the following scale of 
allowances, which are to be deemed pro- 
spective only, and are not to affect those 
who now are, or who, previously to the 
1st January 1841, may be, drawing a 
higher rate of subsistence, is hereby es- 
tablished for all families of European sol- 
diers in future serving at the three pre- 
sidencies, the allowance for children 
being strictly confined to legitimate chil- 
dren:— European women, Its. 5 per 
month; East- Indian, lls. 3J ditto; chil- 
dren, Rs. 2£ ditto. 

(Then follow pay tables.) 


ORDER OF THE DOORANEE EMPIRE. 

Secret Department, Aug. 3, 1810. — The 
Right lion, the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to publish the following 
list of officers who have been invested 
with the Order of the Dooranee Empire 
by permission of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen 

Member t of the Ut Clan. 

Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Bart., envoy and rolnU- 
ter at the Court of Cabool. 

Lieut Col. Sir Alex. Burnes, Kt, envoy to Khe- 
lat and other state*. 

Lieut. Col. Sir C. M. Wade, Kt, c,b., resident 
tt total, 
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Members of the 2d Claw. 

Major Gen. Simpson, late commanding Shah 
Shooja’s Force. 

Brigadier Robeits, r.n.,11 0. Europ. negt.,com- 
manding shah Shooja’s Forte. 

Lieut Col. Pardons, deputy torn. gen. Bengal 
army. 

Major Craigic, deputy adj. gen. Bengal army. 

MajorGarden.deputy qu.mast.gen. Bengal army. 

Major Thomson, r.n„ Bengal engineers. 

Major Peat, Bombay engineers. 

Major E. D. A. Todd, Bengal artillery, envoy to 
Herat. 

Capt. I. Outram, political agent Lower Scinde. 

Members of the 3d Class. 

I.ieut. Col. Orchard, c.n., Bengal Europ. Kegt. 

Lieut, ('nl. Wheeler, c n., 4t(tli Bengal N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Monteath, c.n,, 35lh Bengal N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Smith, c.n., 3d Bengal L.C. 

Lieut. Col. Sandwith, c.b., 1st Bombay L.C. 

Lieut. Col. Stalker, c h., ] nth Bombay N.I. 

I, tout. Col. Salter, 2d Bengal L.C. 

Lieut. Col. Warren, Bengal Europ. B cgt. 

I.ieut. Col. Cunningham, 2d Bombay L.C., com- 
manding Poonah Auxiliary Hone. 

Lieut. Col. Pew, Bengal artillery. 

I.ieut. Col. McLaren, loth Bengal N.I. 

Maior Weston, 31st Bengal N.I. 

Major Thomson, Bengal Europ Regt. 

Major Thomas, 40th Bengal N.I. 

Maior Hancock, l!»th Bombay N I. 

Major C. J. Cunningham, 1st Bombay L.C. 

Major Alexander, commanding 4th Lo< al Horse. 

Major Mi Sherry, late major of brigade Shah 
Shooja’s Force. 

Major HagArt, Bombay Europ. Ilegt. 

Major Leech, political agent, Candahar. 

Major E. Pottlnger, c b., Bombay artillery. 

Capt. Davidson, 17tl) Bengal N.I. 

Capt. Sanders, Bengal engineers. 

Capt. Johnson, paymaster and lommteisrlat offi- 
cer Shah Shooja’s Force. 

Cant. Anderson, Bengal horse artillery, com- 
manding Horse Artilleiy Shall Shooia’s Service. 

, Capt. Macgregor, political agent, Jellalabad. 

Capt. E. B. Conolly, military assistant and com- 
manding Escort Envoy and Minister. 

Lieut. F. Maekeson, political agent, Peshawar. 

Mr. P. B. Ixrnl, political agent, Bameean. 

N.B. — The following members of (he 
Order have died since its institution 

Brigadier Arnold, lieut. col. H.M. Kith Lancers, 

2d Class. 

Lieut. Col. Herring, c.B., Bengal Inf., 3d Class. 

Lieut. Col. Keith, dcp. adj. gen. Bombay army, 

2d Class. 

Capt. Hay, 35th Bengal N.I., 3d Class. 

Brigadier Stevenson, c.n., lieut, col. Bombay 
artillery, 2d Class. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Head- Quarters , Calcutta , Aug. 15, 
1840. — With the sanction of government, 
a wing of H.M. 21st regt. of Foot (or 
North British Fusiliers) will embark from 
Fort William, on boats, to be supplied, 
with as little delay as possible, by the com- 
missariat, for Dinapore. 

On the arrival of the wing, H.M. lfith 
regt. of Foot will proceed to the presi- 
dency, on the return bouts, and relieve the 
remaining wing of the 21st regt. in Fort 
William. 

Aug. 17. — The regimental order of the 
7th ultimo, directing the removal, by 
water, of the head -quarters of the Assam 
Light Infantry Battalion, from Saikwah to 
Rungpore, is, with the sanction of Go- 
vernment, confirmed. 


RECRUIT DEPOT. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta , Aug. 19. — 
The 9th company of the 24th ragt., N.I., 
under the charge of lieut- Guise, and at 
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present attached to the 2d dopfit battalion, 
will commence its maieh (or Nuugor, on 
the 1st of Oelobci next, In join the regi- 
on nt to whn h il belongs. 

Hcpt. 10. — The 9th t oinp. tines of the 2d, 
25111, .'17th, 1 2d, and 13d ivgts., N.I., to- 
gether with all recruits entered for them, 
will march for Foro/epore on the 1st 
proximo, under the command of Major l\ 
Blown, m progress to join the head-quar- 
ters of their respective regiments m Af- 
ghanistan. 

The leinaining companies, with the 4th 
depot battalion, will march at the same 
tune to join their respective corps, and will 
continue under Major Brown’s command 
whilst cm lov to to Ferozepore. 

The 1th depot battalion is to bo con- 
sidered as bioken up, from the 1st proximo. 

CORPS OF SAPPERS FOR 1 HU SERVICE 
OF SllAir SHOOJA-OOL-MOOI.k. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Aug. 2D, 1810. 
— Under instructions from the Right Hon. 
the Governor General of India m (Jo unci I, 
his Eve. the (’omninmlcr-iii-Chittf is pleased 
to authorize volunteers to he called for 
from the Sappers and Miners at Delhi, to 
(he extent specified in the margin, * for 
the purpose of joining a corps of Suppers 
about to be raised for the service of H.M. 
Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, 

The Europeans are to he transferred to 
( he town major’s list, and will retain the 
same advantages which they at present en- 
joy, m regard to pension or discharge, and 
bounty on renewal ; no min is to be allow- 
ed to volunteer who does not bear the cha- 
racter of being a steady good soldier. 

Native commissioned, non -commission- 
ed officers, and privates, who may volun- 
teer, and who have served upwards of 
fifteen years, will, on becoming unfit for 
military duty, be transferred to the pension 
establishment, on the pension of their pre- 
sent rank : those who have served less 
than fifteen years, will have no claim 
hereafter on the British Government for 
pension. 

Descriptive rolls of such men as may 
transfer their services, to be prepared in 
duplicate : one copy to be forwarded to 
the adjutant-general of the army, and the 
other delivered to Capt. George Jiroadfoot, 
of the shah’s service, on lus arrival at 
Delhi, together with the volunteers, wlio 
are to be struck off the rolls of their respec- 
tive companies from the 1st proximo. 

Should the officer commanding the 
Sappers and Miners find any difficulty in 
completing the uumber of havildars from 
the naicks of the corps, he is at liberty to 
substitute steady and well -trained privates 
to the extent specified. 

It is to be explained to the Sappers and 

* I serjeant as serjeant-major j 2 first- corporals 
for serjeants; 4 jemadars for subadai* 5 4l)svlldaii 
for jemadars { so ntiefcs for havildsn ;.*n4 *) se- 
poys for naicks. 
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Miners, that the pity of the men who may 
transfer their services, will he the same, in 
every respect, as is assigned in corres- 
ponding ranks in the sen ice to which they 
now belong : and that the staff sergeants, 
in addition to 'then* regimental pay and 
batta, will receive a staff salary of twenty 
rupees a month. 

Two steady soldiers from the 2nd com- 
pany 2nd battalion of artillery, at Meerut, 
are permitted to volunteer their services 
as sergeants for this corps, and they will 
enjoy the same advantages in every fp.^pect 
as have been assigned to the European 
non-commissioned officers volunteering 
from the Sappers, and they are also to be 
borne on the town major’s list. 

They are to be struck off the strength of 
their company from the 1st proximo, and 
sent to Delhi, to join Capt. Broadfoot. 

ADVANCE OF PASSAGE MONEY TO OFFI- 
CERS PROCEEDING TO EUROPE. 

Fort William, Aug. 26, 1840.- Incon- 
venience having been found to result from 
the additional advance of passage money, 
made by government to officers proceeding 
to Europe on furlough, on medical certifi- 
cate, the Right Hon. the Governor -Gene- 
ral in India in Council is pleased to resolve 
that the usual passage money shall be grant- 
ed only on the following conditions, viz. : 

1st. That if an officer, having received 
passage money, shall die before having 
taken his passage on board ship, the 
amount shall be made, good to Government 
from the estate of such officer. 

2nd. That if au officer, having received 
passage money, shall die after having taken 
his passage, but previous to embarkation, 
or on board the vessel at any time before 
the pilot quits her at sea, a moiety of the 
amount shall be refunded by the owners 
of such vessel, on account of government. 

3rd. Officers who may, after this date, 
draw passage money under existing regu- 
lations, when proceeding to Europe, on 
medical certificate, will be careful to take 
their passages, subject to the foregoing 
conditions of eventual refund. 

addition of officers to each 

REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

. Fort William , Sept. 7, 1840.— Agree- 
ably to instructions received from the Hon. 
the, Court of Directors, an addition of 1 
lieutenant and 1 ensign will be made to 
the establishment of each regiment of in- 
fantry, at all the presidencies, from the 3rd 
of October, 1840. 

ALLOWANCES TO SUBORDINATE OFFICERS 
” OF THE MEDICAt DEPARTMENT. 

Judicial and Revenue Department , 
Shpt. 8, 1840. — Subordinate officers of 
medical dppartment having, in several 
instances lately, been necessarily placed in 
independent medical charge of stations 'in 
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the Extra Regulation Provinces, it has be- 
come expedient to regulate the scale of re- 
muneration to be granted to those officers 
under such circumstances. 

The Right Hon. the Governor of Bengal 
has accordingly ben pleased to approve of : 

Full Apothecaries drawing a consolidated 
allowance of Go’s Rs. 200 per mensem— 
Assistant Apothecaries drawing a con- 
solidated allowance of Co/s Rs. 120 per 
mensem, when in independent medical 
charge of a station ; but it is distinctly to 
be understood, that the above allowances 
are only to be granted, upon the certificates 
of the local authorities and the superintend- 
ing surgeon of the division, to the effect, 
that the distance at which the nearest com- 
missioned medical officer may he situated, 
is too great to admit of his exercising an 
efficient control over the station of which 
the medical warrant officer may have 
charge. 

COURT MARTIAL, 

LIEUT. W. EDWARDS. 

Head- Quarters, Sept. 10, 1840. — At a 
general court-martial, held in Fort Wil- 
liam, on the 26th Aug., 1840, Lieut. Win. 
Edwards, of the 18th regt., N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge : — 

Charge.— For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
having, when on duty in Fort William, on 
the 19th May, 1840, on the false pretence, 
that his wife was with him (she being then 
at Barraekpore), induced Miss Dorothea 
Donald, a ward of the Orphan Society,' to 
come to his quarters, where she remained 
with him about 4 hours, whence they pro- 
ceeded to another house, where. MissDonald 
had been prohibited from visiting, where 
Lieut. Edwards remained till 11 p.m., and 
Miss Donald passed the night, though she 
had leave to be absent only for the 19th 
May, and wus conveyed next morning, in 
Lieut. Edwards’ carriage, into Fort Wil- 
liam, and thence accompanied by Lieut. 
Edwards to Kidderporc ; having thereby 
practised a gross deception on the head 
mistress, the superintendent, and the ge- 
neral management, and deeply Injured 
and dishonoured the character and reputa- 
tion of one of their wards. 

Upon Xvhioh charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 
finding. — The court, upon the evidence 
before it, finds the prisoner, Lieut. Wm. 
Edwards, of the 1,8th regt., N.I., guUty 
of the charge preferred against him. ’ 

, Sentence. — .The court sentences the 
prisoner, Lieut. Wm. Edwards, .of the 
18th N:I.; to be suspended from rank, 
pay, and allowances, for six months, 
Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) J. NICOLL8. General, 

1 ' Gbm^n-Chief, East-Indies. 

■m 'Sewtenpe 1 «d thkp bitoe froffi ’the 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

July 30. Lieut. C. B. Mills, assistant to commis- 
sioner for suppression of thuggee and dacoity, to 
be invested with powers of a joint magistrate in 
Delhi division. 

Aug. 7- Capt. Trevelyan to officiate for Lieut. 
Macnaghten, as superintendent of Ajmere, pending 
final orders of Right Hon. the Governor General of 
India. 

11. Mr. W. II. Brodhurst to be an assistant to 
magistrate and collector of Sarun. 

12. Messrs. W. H. Brodhurst and H. I. Bushby, 
writers, reported qualified for the public service by 
proficiency in two of the native languages. 

17. Bns. Henry Ramsay, 53d N.I , to be junior 
assistant to commissioner of Kumaon. 

10. Mr. H. C. Metcalfe to officiate, until further 
orders, as collector of Tipperah, v. Mr. D. Money, 
malting over charge of magistracy of East Burdwan 
to Mr. Loughnan, the officiating collector, who 
will act in both capacities. 

Lieut. A. A. Sturt, 6th N.I., to be senior assis- 
tant to commissioner of Assam, v. Capt. Ruther- 
ford, and to he stationed at Durrung. 

Mr. G.T. Bayfield to be junior assistant to ditto, 
v. Lieut. Sturt. 

21. Mr. r. B. Thornhill to exercise power of a 
joint magistrate and deputy collector m Goorgaon, 
till further orders. 

22. Mr. T.W. Collins appointed deputy collector 
under Reg. IX. of 1833, in Delhi. 

24. The Hon. II. B. Dcvercux to be superinten- 
dent of Nuggur division, v. Lieut. Halsted, who 
stands appointed 3d assistant to commissioner of 
Mysore, in Mr. Devereux’s place. 

Lieut. H. F. Custard, (ith M.N.L, to be an extra 
junior assistant to commissioner in Mysore. 

The following officers placed at disposal of Resi- 
dent at Hydrabad, for employment in JI.H. the 
Nizam's Infantry Lieut s. D. W. McKinnon, 2d 
M.N.I., and W. J. Hare, 41st M.N.L 

25. Mr. J. II. Patton to be civil and sessions 
judge of the 24-Pergunnahs. 

Mr. R. Torrens to be magistrate of the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, superintendent of Allypore Jail, and a 
magistrate or Calcutta. 

Mr. J. W. Templer to be civil and sessions judge 
of Myrnensingh. 

Mr. W. S. Hudson to be sub-assistant to com- 
Ailssioner of Assam, v. Mr. C. Roche dec. 

20. Mr. P. Mclvill, writer, reported qualified for 
the public service by proficiency in two of the na- 
tive languages, and attached to N.W. Provinces. 

31, Mr. E. H. Morlaud to conduct duties of ac- 
countant’s office N.W. Provinces, during Mr. Wells’s 
absence. 

Sept. 1. Mr. W. Onslow to officiate as civil and 
sessions judge of Mymensineh, during absence of 
Mr. J, W. Templer, or until further orders. 

Mr. E. E. Woodcock to officiate as magistrate of 
East Burdwan, during absence of Mr. It. C. Met- 
calfe, or until further orders. 

Mr, C. Mackay to be third principal sudder 
ameeh at Chittagong. 

Mr. Lawrence Peel has been appointed by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors to the office of Advo- 
cate General, and Mr. C. R. Prioaep to the office 
of Standing Council In Bengal. 

Obtained leave of Absentee— Aug. 3. Mr. H. T. 
Owgn, on med cert,, until 1ft Nov,, to remain on 
the Hills 7* Lieut, T. D. Macnaghten, superin- 

tendent of Ajmere, leave for four months, on med. 
cert.— 10, Mr.R.AJexander, leave for three months, 
to visit the Hills.-2U. Mr. M. P. Edgeworth, leave 
fol two months, on private afikirs —22. Mr. R. M. 
Bobbins, absence for two months, on private af- 
3L Mr. F.O.Wells, leave for thretmonths, 
to visit the Hills, for health —Mr. C. Grant, leave 
for one month, to visit the Hills. 

M EpCtE$IASTICAL. 

\Aug, 12.— TLe Rev, >V. 0, RWsu, chaplain of 

garrison of Fort Wilil^a^fi ^^e^l jHoipital, 


permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough, under 
medical certificate. 

The Rev. TL S. Fisher, junior, to succeed Mr. 
Ruspini as chaplain of garrison of Fort W illlam and 
of (ieneral Hospital, 

The Rev. F. Fisher, assistant chaplain of Chin- 
surah, to officiate for the Key. H. Fisher, senior 
presidency chaplain, and to continue his services at 
Chinsuran. 

Aug. 13 —The Rev. M. J. Jennings, chaplain of 
Kurnaul, permitted for three months to proceed to 
presidency, preparatory to applying for furlough 
to Europe, from 1st Nov. 

Aug. 14.— The Rev. A. Hammond, chaplain of 
Allahabad, granted leave of absence for three 
months, from 1st Get. 


M 1 L 1 T A It Y A I* PO IN TAIE N IS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort William, Aug. 12, 1840.— Capt. Archdale 
Wilson, regL of artillery, to officiate as superinten- 
dent of Foundry at Cossipnre, during absence oil 
leave of Lieut. Col. D. Presgrave, 06th N.I., on 
med. cert, or until further orders. 

Surg. George Angus to officiate as secretary to 
Medical Board, during absence on leave of Surg. 
James Hutchinson, on med. cert., or until further 
orders. 


Cadets of Infantry G. R. Weston, Tho*. Rattray, 
F. Scnvener, W. It Elliott, W. T. I'hillimorc, H. 
Mainwarlng, B. H. Murray, H. L. Pester, and Wal- 
ter Alcock, admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Messrs. W. C. Deane, m.o., and J. P. Brougham, 
M.D., admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

The following officers promoted to rank of Cant 
by brevet, from dates expressed Lieuta.G. Reid, 
5th L.C.; T. B. Studdy, 8th do. ; A. F. Macpher- 
son, 43d N.I. ; and fl. Spottiswoode, 21st do.; all 
from 9th Aug. 1840. 

Lieut. R. B. bmith, ad), of engineers, to be as- 
sistant to superintendent of Dooab Canal. 

Aug. 19.— Lieuts. R. J. Graham, 72<1, and G. A. 
F. Hervey, 3d N.L, to do duty with Ramgurh 
Light Infantry battalion. 

Lieut, J. M. Drake, 40th N.I., promoted to rank 
of capt. by brevet, fiom 14th Aug. 1840. 

Capt. James Paton, regt. of artillery, 1st assistant 
to resident at Lurknow, permitted to retire from 
service of East-India Company, from 1st bept., on 
pension of a major, 111 conformity with regulations 
of 29th Dec. 1837- 

Assist. Surg. Nathaniel Collyer appointed to me- 
dical charge of Mhairwarra local battalion, v. Assist, 
burg. Arch. Mackean ; date 25th May last. 

lst-Lieut. A. M. Seppings, regt. of artillery, per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign service of 
Hon. Company. 

Aug. 26.— Engineers. lst-Lieut. W. E. Baker to 
be capt., and 2d-Licut. Stephen Potter to be 1st 
lieut., from 12th Aug. 1840, In sue. to Capt. John 
Thompson dec. 

Regt. of Artillery. 2d-Lieut. A. W. Hawkina to 
l>e 1st lieut., from 19th Aug. 1840, v. lst-Lieut, A. 
M. Seppings resigned. 

Cadet of Cavalry Jas. Fairlie admitted on estab., 
and prom, to comet. 

Cadets of Infantry A. O. Wood, W, V. Ogilvie. 
C. Need, C. C Drury, and J. B. Moore, admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. J. G. Da Crus Denham, m.d., and J. R. 
Comon, m.d., admitted on estab. as assist. surgeons. 


Sure. Georga Angus to officiate as a presidency 
urgeon, v, burg- James Hutchinson proceeded to 
2a on leave, on med. cert. 

Aug. 31. -Assist, ‘mrg. J. Balfour to perform me- 
ical duties of civil station of Aera, during Dr. 
‘oley’s absence on leave to the Hills. 

Sept. 2— The following appointments made in 
epartment of Public Works : -lst-Lieut. John 
llasfurd, of engineers, to be executive engineer of 
lenares division, but to remain m charge of W- 
Killy division, as a temporary arrangement. -‘1R- 
,ieut. J. A. Weller, of engineers, tobe executive 
ngineer Kum&oon divwkm, but to. continue* 
jpcjiatendenl of Allahabad ftoajj, 
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—Capt. H. O. Frederick, fi7tb N.I., to take charge 
of Benares division, and Lieut. J. C. Innes, fllst 
do., to retain charge of Kumaoon division, until 
further orders. 

Capt James Mackenzie, 8rh L.C., to be com- 
mandant of 1st regt. of cavalry Oudc Auxiliary 
Force. 

Regt. of Artillery. lst-Lleut. and Brev. Capt. W. 
S. Pillans to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. J. W. Kaye to 
be 1st lieut, from 1st Sept. 1840, in sue. to Capt. 
James Baton retired, 

71 st A 7.1. Ens. J. S. Bristow to be lieut., from 
18th Aug. 1840, v. Lieut. T. H. Drake dec. 

Sept. J.— Ens. Hill, second in command of 1st 
cavalry Oudc Auxiliary Force, appointed to offi- 
ciate as major of brigade to the force, during ab- 
sence on leave of Capt. A. R. Macdonald. 

Sept. 8.— Dr. J. G. D. Denham to perform medi- 
cal duties of civil station of Nuddea, during ab- 
sence of Dr. Fuller. 


^ Head-Quarter.t, Aug. 11, 1840.— Capt. J. W. V. 
Stephen to continue to act as mterp. and qu. mast 
to41st N.I., as a temp, arrangement : date 31st July. 

Col. J. A. Hodgson removed from 3d to 14th N.I., 
v. Col. Sir J. Bryant, Knt.and c.u. ton furl.) from 
latter to former corps. f 

Ens. B. S. Cooper (lately admitted to service) to 
do duty with 6/th N.l. at Benares, and directed to 
join. 

Aug* 12.— The following removals and postings 
to take place in Kegt. of Artillery CaptG. Camp- 
bell, new prom, (on staff employ), to 2d comp. 4th 
liat — lBt-Lieuts. F. C. Burnett from 1st Loop 3d 
brigade to 3d comp. 3d bat.; F. W Cornish from 
2d comp. 5th bat. to 4th tomp. oth bat.; H. M. 
Conran, new prom., to 3d comp. 4th bat.— 2d- 
I.ieuts. C. V. Cox from 1st comp. 3d bat. to 1st 
troop 3d brigade ; J. Mill from 2d comp. 2d bat. to 
1st comp. 3d bat 

7 th Hat, Artillery. lst-Lleut. E. W. S. Scott, 4th 
comp. 3d hat,, to he adj., v. lst-I.ieut. Reid app. to 
Ordnance Corarmssai lat Department. 

lst-Lieut. F. 0. Burnett, 3d comp. 3d bat., to 
act as adj. to 7 til bat. artillery, until arrival ofLieut. 
Scott. 

Aug. 13.— The following removals of medical of- 
ficers ordered Surg. G. Angus from 7th liar, artil- 
Jeiy to 58th N.L; Surg. J. Row from 58th N.l. to 
7th bat. attillery ; Assist. Surg. D. A. Madeod (re- 
turned from furlough) from 17th to 58th N.l. 

Aug. 14.— Comet R. G. Simeon posted to 10th 
L.C. at Nusseerabad, and directed to join. 

Assist. Surg. E. Mare to proceed to Ghu/nee, in 
medical charge of a wing of 35th N.I., and Assist. 
Surg. J. C. Brown to afford medical aid to artillci y 
at Cabool, during Dr. Hare’s absence; date lltn 
July. 

Lieut, and Adj. G. Jackson to act as 2d in com- 
mand to 2d Local Horse, continuing to perform 
duties of adj. during absence on leave, on med. 
cert., of Lieut. W. B. Lumlcy; date 13th July. 

Aug. 15 lst-Lieut. F.W. Cornish, 2d comp. 5th 

bat. artillery, to proceed to Lucknow and relieve 
2d-Lieut. G. 11. Clifford, 2d Loop 2d brigade hoise 
artillery, from charge of artillery detachment at 
that station ; date Cawnpore 2d Aug. 

Lieut. E. K. Money, 3d troop 1st brigade horse 
artillery (on leave of absente), app. to charge of a 
detail of artillery proceeding to llamporc; date 
Moradabad 18th July 

2d-Lieut. H. Lewis, 2d comp. 3d bat. artillery, to 
receive charge of Saugor magazine, as a temp, ar- 
rangement; date 8th July. 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar, m.d., to proceed on 
duty, by dawk, at public expense, to Chycbassa; * 
date Ramgurh 9th July. 

Maj. Gen. J. Tombs permitted to reside at Ba- 
reilly, and draw his pay and allowances from Agu 
pay-office. 

Ensigns G. R. Weston, B. H. Murray, and W. 
T. Philhniore, recently admitted into service, ap- 
pointed to do duty with 28th N.l. at Dinaporc, 
and directed to join. 

Lieut. J. Plunkett to act as <idj. lo a wing of 6th 
N.l. uuder orders to proceed to Rampore ; cute 21st 
July. 

The detachment of 56th N.I., now at presidency, 
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under command of Brev. Capt. B.W. D. Cooke, to 
accompany wing of 21st Fusiliers, by water, to Di- 
napore. 

Aug. 17 -— AssistSurg. A.C. Macrae, m.d., doing 
duty with 2d Europ. Regt., to proceed to Dorun- 
dah, by dawk, for temporary employment with 
Ramgurh Light Inf. Bat. ; dale Hazareebaugh loth 
July. 

Assist. Surg. G. Turner, now doing duty with 
ILM. 21 st Foot, directed to proceed with wing of 
the regt. under orders for Dinapore, and Assist. 
Surg. J. P Brougham, m.d., at present at General 
Hospital, appointed to do duty with same wing. 

Assist. Surg. F. J. Mouat, m.d., to continue with 
ILM. 21st remaining in Fort William, and Assist. 
Surg. A. H. Cheek directed also to do duty with it. 

Aug. 18.— Ens. J. S. Davies, 11th, at his own re- 
quest, removed to 23d N.L at Agra, as junior of 
his grade, and directed to join. 

Aug. 19 — Assist. Surg. G. M. C’heyne to act as 
assist, garrison surgeon at Chunar ; date 6th Aug. 

Lieut. G. E. Herbert to act as adj. to Oth L.C., 
during absence, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Cook- 
son ; date 1st Aug. 

Brev (’apt. C. S. Reid, deputy com. of ordnance, 
posted to Saugor Magazine, ana directed to join as 
early <is practicable. 

Aug 2(1— Lieut. C. L. Edwards, 70th N.L, at 
present employed as adj. to Arraran Local Bat., di- 
rected to join his legnncntat Sylhet. 

Aug. 21.— Assist. Surg. W. L. McGregor, m.d., 
2d brigade horse artillery, to afford medical aid to 
nth L C., during absence, on leave, of Surg. J. 
Dalrymple; date Muttra 31st July. 

Surg. (’. Mottley, 3d, appointed to medical charge 
of 58th N.L, on departure for Dum-Dum of Surg. 
J. Row; date Rarrack pore 16th Aug. 

Aug. 22.— Assist. Surg. W. Pitt to perform civil 
medical duties ot station of Shahjehanpore; date 
2/tli July. 

The following removals and postings to take 
place in Regt. of Artillery 2d-Liruts. J. Eliot 
from 5th comp 7th bat. to 3d comp. 3d bat.; R.R. 
Bruce from 3d comp. 3d bat. to 5t h comp. 7th bat. 

2d- Lieu t. R. B. Bruce, 5th comp. 7th bat. artil- 
lery, directed to proceed to \rracan, and assume 
command of artillery attached to \rracan Local 
Battalion. 

Aug. 25. — Assist. Surg. G. E. ('hristopher, Sir- 
mnen Bat., toattbrdincHiu.il aid to a detachment 
of recruits raised at Deyrah for service or H.M. 
Shah bhooja-ool-Moolk ; date 28th June last. 

The order issued by Major Gen. Sir W. Cotton, 
o.u.n., Ac., commanding in Aftghauistan, on J2th 
April List, appointing Lieut. 1 1. Palmer, mterp. and 
qu. master 40th N.L, to lie his Persian interpreter, 
is, with the sanction of Government, continued 
fiom that date. 

Capt. J. Maclean, invalid estab., permitted tore- 
side in hills north of Deyrah, drawing his pay and 
allowances fiom Meerut pay-office. 

AsmsL Surgs. W. C. Deane, m.d., and J. Dowhill, 
directed to proceed to Meerut, and to do duty un- 
der orders ot superintending surgeon at tli.it station. 

Ens. B. M. Loveday, 15th, to act as interp. and 
qu. master too7th N.l., dm ing absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. H. Henchman, or until further orders. 

Aug. 26.— Lieut. R. F. Fanshawc, 10th N.L, to 
act as adj. to the regt., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut, and Adj. Pigott, or until further orders ; date 
20th Aug. 

Major R. Stewart, 61st N.L, to command Ke- 
macKin Local Bat-, during absence, on leave, of 
Brev. Maj. S. Corbett, or until further orders. 

Aug. 28.— Surg. H.M. Tweddell, 51st, to afford 
medical aid to 4?lh N.L, on demise of Assist. Surg. 
A. Stewart, m.d. ; date of order 25th Aug. 

Aug. 29. — 1 The undermentioned Ensigns posted 
to corps indicated, and directed to join Ensigns 
R. Larkins, to 49th N.L nt Cawnpore; G. R.Wes- 
ton, 65th do. in Arrncan ; J. P. Clarkson, 44th do. 
at EtawaJi ; A. N. Thompson, 36th do. at Jumaul- 
pure; Thos. Rattray, 64th do. at Delhi; Francis 
Scrivenor, 6.’kl do. at Lucknow ; fi. G. Anderson, 

1 5th do. at Chittagong; Edward Tulloch, 69th do. 
at Berhampori* ; G. VV. Bmleau, 34th do. at Agra; 
W.R. Elliott, 49th do. at Cawnpore; W.T.Garstm, 
70th do, at Sylhet ; J. M, Crlpps, 26th do. at Agra; 
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J.VV. Bristow, 19th do. at Meerut ; If. F.Crossman, 
detachment of 1st Europ. Regt. at Dinapore; J. H. 
Frith. 39th N.L at Kurtiaul ; H. I*, Lloyd, Mtli do. 
at Sftugor; (’. T. E. iiindo, 64th do. at Arracan ; 
(7. ft. Moxon. 52 1 do. at Niisseernbad ; Thomas 
Davis, 27lh do. nl Feroreporo; B. s. t'oopei, 44th 
d> at Eta wall ; .1. H. Pughe, 47th do. at Haruek- 

K ire: J. B. Dennys, 38th do. at Ferorepore; C S. 

Won, .TCth do. at Jumaulpore ; H.Vans llathom, 
18th do. at Barrackpore: H.W. 1.. Sneyd, 28th do. 
at Dinapore; and C. VV. Russell, 23d do. at Agra. 

Sept. 1.— Capt. J. V. Forbes, 18th N.I., directed, 
on departure of Lieut. Siddons, to assume charge 
of Bumsaul division of public works. 

Assist Surgs. H. Koe, J. Naismith, m.d., and 
J R. Cotnon, M.n., now at Deneral Hospital, ap- 
pointed to do duty, two former under superintend- 
ing surgeon at Benares, and latter with depAts of 
11. M. 26th and 49th regiments at Berhampore. 

Sept. 2.— Assist, ‘'urg. H.J. Tucker, m d., 21st 
N.I., to atVord medical aid to detachments of artil- 
lery, 6th N.I., Ac., under command of Capt J. H. 
Clarkson , date 4th Ang. 

Lieut. P. J. Chienc to act as adj. to 34th N.I., 
during absence, on leave, of Brev. Capt. Lyotii ; 
date 15th Aug. 

Capt. H. Humfrey removc<l from 2d comp 2d 
hat. to (1th comp. 7tn bat. artillery, and Capt. the 
Hon. II. B. Dalzell (on staff employ) from latter to 
former. 

Capt. C. Corfleld, 47 th N.I., at present doing 
duty with 1st depAt battalion, permitted, at his 
own request, to rejoin his regt., on being relieved 
from charge of 9th company by another officer 
from 47th N.I. 

Sent. 2— The undermentioned young officer* (re- 
cently admitted into service) appointed to do duty 
with corps specified, and directed to join:— Cor- 
net J. Fairlie, 5th I..C. at Kurnaul; Ensigns H. 
Mamwaring, 14th N.I., Futtehgurh ; W. Alcock 
and VV. F. Ogilvie, 28th do., Dinapore; C. Need, 
■Tld do., Meerut; H. L. Pester, 69tn do., Ucrham- 
pore; A. 0. Wood, 72d do , Allahabad 
Sept. 4.— 2d-Lieut. T. Brougham removed from 
3d to 4th comp. 2d bat. artillery, which he will 
join. 

Ens. W. G. M. Macleod posted to 71«t N.I. at 
Ncemuch, and directed to join. 

Comet W.M.G.Maconochie, 2d L.C., permitted 
to remain at Kurnaul, until despatih of first con- 
voy to Afghanistan, with which he will proceed to 
join his regiment . 

Ens. C. C. Drury (recently admitted into service) 
op pointed to do duty with 36th N.I. at Dinapore, 
and directed to join. 

Sept. 5 —Assist. Surg. F. J. Mouat, m d., at pre- 
sent attached to H.M. 21st Fusiliers, appointed to 
temporary medical charge of 7th N.I. at Barrack- 
jHire, and directed to join. 

Sept. 8.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. L. L Scott 
to act as adj. to 1st L.C., during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut, and Adj. Moore, or until further orders; 
date 19th Aug. 

Assist. Surg. E. R. Cardew, m.d., posted to 27th 
N.I., and directed to join. 

Returned to duty, from Europe —Aug. 12. Assist. 
Surg. D. A. Macleod.— Lieut. C. Windsor, 53d N.I. 
—19. Lieut. Walter Hore, 25th N.I.- 


FURLOUGHS, &C. 

To Europe.— Sept. 2. Lieut. R. Robertson, 78th 
N.I., for health.— 9- Capt. F. Hughes, 7th Madras 

L.C., for health, from I5th July 1840, 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
lierinmion to retire from the service).— Aug. 15. 
Surg. W. S. Charters, m.d., from 20th Oct. to 1st 
Feb. 1841.— Sept. 1. Brev. Mai. J. L. Jones, 5th 
N.I., from 15tn Sept, to 15th Maich 1841. 

To visit ditto (preparatory to applying for fur- 
lough to Europe).— Aug. 11. Col. J. A. Hodgson, 
14th N.I., from 1st Aug. to l«t Feb. 1841, in exten- 
sion, to remain.— 12. Brev. Capt. J. H. Wakefield, 
17th N.I., from 15th Sept, to 15th March 1841.— 
Sept. 1. Brev. Maj. G. Thomson, c.h., comman- 
dant of corps of sapper* and miners, from 15th Oct. 
to 15th Jan. 1841, in extension. 

To visit ditto— Aug. 11. Capt- S. J. Grove, 68th 
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N.L, from 15th Sept, to 15th Dec., on private af- 
fairs.— HI. Lieut. C. E. Burton, 28th N.L, from 
25th Aug. to :k»th Sept., on private atlkirs.— 1 9. 
I.ieut. T. James, 21st N.L, adj. 4th depAt bat., 
from 5tli Aug. to 5th Nov., on private affairs.— 21. 
Lieut, and Adj. J. Mooie, l>t L.C , from I5lh Aug. 
to 15th Feb. 1841, on mod. cert,, preparatory to 
applying for leave to sea.-22. Lieut. J. Elliot, 
commanding artillery attached to Arracan local 
bat., from 15th July to lflth <H-t., on mcd. cert. — 
25, Brev. Maj. Corbett, 25th N.I., from 20th Oct. 

to 20th April 1841, on private affairs Sept. 2. 

Lieut. J. G. W. Curtis, 37th N.L, for six months, 
on med. cert, preparatory to applying for leave to 
sea. — Aug. 29. Capt. R. Codruigton, deputy assist, 
qu. mast, gen., from 15th Oct. to 15th March 1841, 
on private affairs.— 31 Lieut II. M. Durand, en- 
gineers, from 1st Sept, to 1st Mareh 1841, prepara- 
tory to applying for furlough. -Sept. 1. Ens. W. 
R. Elliott, 49th N.L, from 29th Aug. to 28th Fell. 

1841, to remain on private affairs.— 9. Brev. Capt. 
C. S. Reid, artillery, to remain, till 1st Nov., on 
private affairs. — 4. Assist. Surg. E. R. Cardew, 

M. D., from 22d Aug. to 12th Sept., on med. cert— 
H. Ens. J. Milford, 1st Europ. Regt, from 15th 
Sept, to 15th Oct., m extension, preparatory to ap- 
plying for permission to resign the service.— 9. 
Brev. Capt. and Adj. II. Foquctt, 56th N.I., from 
1st Sept, to 1st Dec., on med. cert., preparatory to 
applying for permission to proceed to sea.— 12. 
Lieut. P. C. Murray, 36th N.L, from 3d Aug. to 
30th Sept., on med. cert,, preparatory to applying 
for permission to proceed to sea, for health. 

To N.S.lValei and V. D.lM>ui . — Aug. 26. Lieut. 

F. J, Loughnan, 50th Madras N.I., tor two years, 
for health. 

To Landour— Sept. 2. Capt. George Thomson, 
40th N.L, sub-assist, com. gen., for three months, 
on private affairs. 

To Bombay.— Aug. 12. Surg. B. Bell, vid Simla, 
from 1st Oct. to 1st March next, preparatory to ap- 
plying for furlough to Europe, on private affairs. 
—19, Aisist.Surg. Adam Keir, m h., for five months, 
from 1st Nov., preparatory to applying for furlough 
to Europe. 

To visit Patna— Sept. 1. Lieut. C. R. H. Chris- 
tie, 6th L.C., from 25th Sept, to 25th March 1841, 
preparatory to applying for furl, to Europe (also 
to visit presidency). 

To Neiltherry Hdlt— Aug. 19. Ens.C.A. Nichol- 
son, 25th N.L, for fifteen months, on med. cert. 

To Coast of Arracan— Aug. 19. Lieut. C. C, Pi- 
gott, 18th N.L, for three months, on med, cert. 

To Bareilly— Aug. 12. Capt. T. H. Ncwhouse, 
19th N.I., to remain, in extension, from 10th July 
to 10th Sept., on med. cert. 

To proceed on tht River. — Sept. 4. Lieut. W. 

G. Prcndergast, 8th L.C., from 22d Aug. to 30th 
Sept., on med. rerb 

To visit Ncemuch— Aug. 12. Ens. C. MacMillan, 
22d N L, from 1st July to 30th Sept., on med. cert., 
and to rejoin his corps. 

To visit Simla— Aug. 12. Lieut. Col. G. Moore, 
59th N.I., from 15th Aug. to 31st Oct., on private 
affairs.— 29. 2d-L!out. J R. Bccher, sapper* and 
miners, from 1st Sept, to 1st Nov., on private af- 
fairs.— Sept, 1. Capt. L. W. Gibson, 27th N.I., 
from 14th Aug. to 14th Feb. 1841, on med. cert.— 
8. Lieut. Col. R. Chalmers, 38th N.L, from 24th 
Aug. to 15th Oct., on med. cert, (or to the Hills 
north of Deyrah). 

To visit Deyrah Dhoon— Aug. 25. Capt. S. Nash, 
4th L.C., from 20th Sept, to 2oth Jan. 1841, on pri- 
vate affairs. 

To visit Hills North of Deyrah— Aug. 25. Capt. 
W. Vysie, 7th L.C., from 10th Sept, to 1st Nov., 
in extension, on mcd. cert. 

To visit Hans i.— Sept. 1. Local Lieut. W. Mar- 
timiell, 1st L.H., from 12th Aug. to 12th Feb. 1841, 
on med. cert. 

To visit Patna and Allahabad— Sept. 9. Comet 
L. J. Farquharson, 6th L.C., from 27th Aug. to 
30th Nov., on private affairs. 

To visit Mussoorie— Aug. 22- Lieut. C. McF. 
Collins, 25th N.L, from 12th Aug. to 12th Feb. 

1842, on med. cert.— Sept. 8. Lieut. C. Gri*sel,61st 

N. I., from 6th Aug, to 1st Dec., to remain, on med. 
cert. 

Obtained Leave of Absence— Aug. 4. Maj. L. S. 

Bird, 25th N.I., u exteniiou for thre* month* on 

(2 P) 
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private affairs.— 19. Lieut. W. Young, 30th N.I., 
■Mist to political agent in Upper Scindo, an exten- 
sion, from 1st Dec. 1840 to 1st Feb. 1041, prepara- 
tory to applying for furl, to Europe, on med. cert. 
— l)r. J. M. Brander, civil assist, surg. of Goruck- 

F oor, leave tor three months, on med. cert— lst- 
,ieut. II. Siddons, engineers, lor two months, pre- 
paratory to applying for furlough — 31. Dr. It. 
Foley, (ivil surgeon of Agra, from 5th Sept, to 15th 
Dec., on med. cert., for purpose of proceeding to 
the Hills. — 22. Mr. A. Vans Dunlop, civil assist, 
surg. Junnpoor, leave for three months, from 15th 
Dec. next, preparatory to applying for furlough. 
—Sept. 1. Mr. K. M. Scott, assist, surg. at Kam- 
roop, for three months, on private affairs. 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAST. 

Aug. 14.— Col. H. G. Smith, c.«., adj. gen. of 
H.M, troops in India, to take rank of major gene- 
ral by brevet, in East-Indies only ; date of com. 
10th Jan. 1037- 

A ug. 17.— 35M Foot. Lieut. Hector McCaskill to 
be captain by purch , v. Berrell, who retires, 17th 
Aug. 1840.— Ens. John G. Shaw to be Ucut. by 
purchase, v. McCaskill, 17th Aug. 1840. 

Aug. 20 4 th Foot. Lieut. John Snodgrass to be 

eapt. by purch., v. Hilton who retires, 29th Aug. 
lfl-JO.—Ene. F. P. Haines to be heut. by purch., v 
Snodgrass prom., 29th Aug. 1840. 

Sept. 3. -2d Foot. Ensign Fred. Connor to be 
licut. by purch., v. Honey wood who retires, 1st 
Sept. 1840. 

94th Foot. Seri. Maj. O. Crozier to lie qu. master, 
v. Waite app, adj., 1st Sept. 1840. 

Capt. W. J. King, 21st Fusileers, to take brevet 
local rank, of eapt. in East-Indies only, from 28th 
Feb. 1832. 

Sept. 5. — Lieut. F. White, 40th F., allowed to 
resume his app. of adj. to the corps. 

Sept. 9.— That part of G.Os. of 20th March last, 
which cancels the local commissions of Maj. Gen. 
Oglander and Colonel Bartley, on depat ture of the 
26th and 4‘Jtli regiments, on expedition to the 
Eastward rescinded ; and those ofniers directed to 
continue m their local rank of major gcncial anil 
colonel respectively. 

Colonel George Burrell, 18th Foot, to take rank 
of major general by brevet, in East-Indies only; 
date of com. 10th Jan. 1837. 

Sir H. Darell, Bart., 18th Royal Irish rcgt„ to 
be aide-de-camp to Major Gen. Burrell ; to bear 
date 18th May 1840 


FURLOUGHS. 

To England.— Aug. 14. Lieuts. W. D. Baird and 
T. O. Rutledge, 17in F., for one year, on private 
affairs.— Cant. W. Dempster and Lieut. W. Law- 
rence, 41st F., for two years, on pnvatc affairs,— 
17. Lieut. F. II. Jackson, 57th F., for two years, 
for health. 

To Calrutta. — .Sept. 1. Capt. M. Jones, 3d L.Dr., 
for 3 months, oil med. cert., for purpose of ap- 
pearing before a medical board. 

To Landour.— Aug. 29. Cornet E. B. Cureton, 
16th Lancers, from 15th Aug. to 15th Oct., on 
med. cert. 

To Simla.— Aug. 14. Lieut. H. Cadett, 44th F., 
for three months, from 1st Aug., on private affairs. 

To Mussooi te.— Aug. 17. Capt. T. Robinson, 
44th F., in extension, from 5th Aug. to 4th Nov. 
1840, on med. cert. 


SHIPPING. 

Artivals at Kedgeree. 

Auo. 14. Mar;/ Ann Jatie, from Mauritius.— 15. 
Cathenne, from Bombay and Madras ; Borggtana, 
from Penang and Acheen.— 16. Crest, from Syd- 
ney and Singapore.— 17. Alcide, from Isle of France 
ana Pondicherry ; Mountaineer, from London and 
Madras,— 18. John Hepburne, from Moulmein and 
Rangoon.— 19, Nestor, from Newcastle.— 21. Gle- 
neira, from Liverpool; Euphrates, from Bom- 
bay.— 22. J Reliance, from London, Isle of France, 
and Madras ; Earl of Durham, from Bombay ; 


Copeland, from Liverpool ; , Urgent, from Liver- 

f ool j Naples, from Boston.— 23. Hector, from 
-ivcrpool ; Adams, from Mauritius arid Madras ; 
Lord Althoip, from Rio de Janeiro; Royal Wil- 
liam, from Liverpool; Cervantes, from Mauritius 
and Pondicherry ; Columbine, from Singapore.— 
24. 1 homas Sparkcs, from Liverpool.— 25. Alex- 
ander, trom Sydney; Runnymede, from Hobart 
Town and Swan River; Adele Maiquatd, from 
Muscat and Penang; Thomas Lee, from Liver- 
pool — 20. Young Queen, from Greenock; Mary 
Short, from Greenock; Fourteen, from England’, 
Cape, and Madras; Woodman, from Sydney and 
Madras; Cape Packet, from Mauritius and Ma- 
dras.— 28. Jessy, from Penang; Patriot King, 
from Liverpool; Winchester, from Downs und 
Madras ; Caroline, from Boston.— 29. Fazel Cur- 
rim, from Bombay. — 3ft. Burnhoprside, from Lon- 
don and Mauritius.— 31. Sesostiis, from Sydney 
and Madras; l.ucky Blass, from Vizagapatam and 
Bimlipatam; Biota, from Singapore and Malacca; 
Mariam, from Rangoon.— Sept. 1. Diana, from 
Sydney.— 2. John Heycs, from Madras and Vizaga- 
atam ; Malabar, from Bourbon. - 6 . A sic, from 
ladras — 7. Malcolm, from London; Wm. Pitt, 
from Mauritius; Patriot, from Penang; Hannah, 
fiorn Bombay; Essex, from London and Madras; 
Helen, from Bombay and Madras; Chaim, from 
Singapore and Penang; Constant, from Nantz and 
Mauritius; General Hunison, from Boston.— 8. 
Ibtgand, from China and Singapore; Sumatra, 
from Batavia and Padang.— 9. Thomas Metcalfe, 
from Cape; Fattay Rohomau, from Bombay anil 
Allcpee; Futtle Kuucem, from Mocha and Bom- 
bay; Shaw-inShaut, from Juddah and Mocha.— 
Ift. Fenclon, from Bourbon.— 11. Cavena, from 
Liverpool.— 13. AnnundChundcr, from Singapore 
and Penang; Lady Clifford, from Singapore; Ma- 
jestic, from Liverpool and Bombay.— 14. Sat ah, 
from Mauritius; Diamond, from Madras; Philan- 
thiopv , from Bourbon.— 18. Constellation, from 
the Clyde. 

Sailed f 1 om Saugoi, 

Arc,. 12. Vugima, for China — 13. Olivia, for 
Cape. — 15. Henry Fourth, for Bourbon.— lfi James 
Tun an, for London ; Robarts, for London, via 
Cape; Seymour, for Port Louis.— 17. Nautilus, 
for Sydney; Panuige, for Bourbon.— 22. Mona, 
for Mauritius; Mona, for t'hnia; Jane, for Sin- 
gapore; William, for Penang and Singapore: 
Aiethusa, for Madras.— 23. Ktlblatn, for London. 
—25. Cireamau, for Liverpool; Tinamara, for 
Liverpool, Laid Amlin st, for China; Isabella, 
for Syndey: Bengal Packet, from Singapore and 
China; Wdhatn Sham!, for London; Suff ten, for 
Bourbon.— 26. Lady Mai y, for Cork; Hai monte, 
for Batavia.— 27. H.C.S. Amherst, for Rou- 

ble, for Boston; William Lee, for Hull; Indian 
Queen, for Colombo; Therenee, for Bourbon ; 
Ann Lockerby, for Liverpool.— 28. Ann Jane, for 
Liverpool; Governor Doherty, for China.— 29. 
Baboo, for Liverpool ; Margai et Connal, for Gree- 
nock ; Cleojiatra, for London.— 30. Malabar, for 
Liverpool.— Sett. 2. Seppmgs, for Mauritius ; 
Wailock, for Liverpool ; Billon, for Newcastle.— 
5. Columbine, for Singapore,— 7. he Cid, for Bour- 
bon ; Mauncirn, for Bourbon ; Lydie, for China 
and Straits.— 8. Dido, for Singapore; Flowers of 
Uqie, for Liverpool ; Edteai d Robinson, for Con- 
don ; Cavendish Bentmck, for Mauritius ; Ino, for 
Mauritius; Madras, fur Hobart Town; Eleanor 
I.ancatter, for Liverpool; John McLcllan, for 
London; Charles Dumcrguv, for Mauritius.— 9. 
Flui a McDonald, for Singapore; Africa, for Lon- 
don.— 10. Acasta, for China; Patriot King, for 
Liverpool.— 12. Brothers, for London ; Triton, 
for Bourbon ; Kestrel, for Mauritius. 


Arrival of Passengers, 

Per Runnymede K from Hobart Town ; Lieut. C . 
Rumbold, 21st regt.— From Swan River: Capt. 
Armstrong and Lieut. King, 21st regt. ; Mrs. King 
and family; J. B. Mortimer, subaltern; James 
Davidson, assistant surgeon; Mr. Robert Saupcr, 
civil service ; 1 serjeant, 5 corporals, 76 privates, 
84 women, and 36 children, of the 21st Fusiliers, 

Per Alexander , from Sydney: Mias C. Hardy. 

Freights to London and Liverpool (Sait. 14). — 
The rates for Dead Weight have lowered In a slight 
degree, and tUey may be quoted as below, viz.— 
Saltpetre, £6. per ton ; Sugar, £&, to £<y 6*. ; 
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Rice, £'6. IDs, to jGO. 15s. i Gruff Measurement 
Goods, .£’3- 5«. to £4.; SUk Piece Goods and Raw 
Silk, £6. 6s. to £Q. 10s. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MRTHS. 

Mat/ a At Mirzapore, the lady of Capt. H. Jer- 
vis White, 50th NX, of a daughter. 

July 30. At Simla, the lady of Lieut CoL Wal- 
lace, 2d N.I., of a sou. 

31. At Mussoorce, the lady of Sure. Dalrymule, 
9th L.C., of a son. 

AugA. At Delhi, Mrs. Win, Hirkie, of a son. 

5. At Dinanore, the lady of Lieut. Col. Wilkin- 
son, 28th N.I., of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Plowden, 17th 
N.I., of a son. 

7. At Sultanpore, the lady of C. R. H, Christie, 
Cth L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Muttra, the lady of G. 1\ Ricketts, 1st 
L.C., of a son. 

8. At Loodianah, the lady of Lieut. R. W. El- 
ton, 0)th NX, of a son. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of Lieut, and Adi. 
Cookson 9th L.C., of a daughter. 

— At llaupper, Mrs. J. Pocock, of a son. 

— At Nanore Factory, bhnhabad, the lady of 
N. H. Collins, Esq., of a son. 

9. At Buxar, the lady of P. P. Carter, Esq., of 
a son and heir. 

— At Muugulpoor, the lady of George F. 
Brown, Esq., civil service, of a son, 

— At Cossnnpore, Furreedpore, Mrs. A. A. Dun- 
lop, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. S. Lambrlck, of a son. 

11. AtGyah, tho lady of J. B. Dickson, Esq., 
civil assist, surgeon, of a son, 

12. At Agra, the lady of Capt. R. G. MacGre- 
gor, of a son. 

13. At Agra, the lady of A. U. C. Plowden, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

14. At Kumau], the lady of Lieut. Bazett, 5th 
L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. A. C. Monnicr, of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of J. T. Rivaz, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of Capt. the lion. 11. B. 
Dalzell, of a daughter. 

, — At Calcutta, the lady of George O. Maefcrrnn, 
Esq., of n son. 

— At Gorrukpoor, the lady of George Osborne, 
Esq., of a son. 

Id. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Alfred 
Iluish, horse artillery, of ason. 

17. At Howrah, the lady of 11. E. Blaney, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Preston, of ason. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. S. Dawes, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Dlnapore, the lady of (’apt. A. Mercer, 
A.D.A.G., of a son 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. W. Cook, of a son. 

— At Ballygunge, the lady of Alfred Parker, 
Esq., of ason. 

19. At Simla, the lady of Charles Eklns, Esq., 
of a son, still born. 

— Mrs. J. G. Halliburton, of a son. 

•— At Meerut, the wife of Mr. McLaughlin, of 
a daughter. 

— At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Drake, 4<5th 
N.I., of a son. 

22. At Delhi, the lady of T. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Capt. J. Scott, 
brigade major, of a son. 

— ■ At Delhi, the wife of Mr. Thomas William 
Collins, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. P. Whittenberry, of a son. 

S3. Mrs. Geo. Higguwon, of a son, 

— C. R. Smith, of a daughter. 

AtBurdwan. the lady of Capt. Finms, offi- 
cial. executive officer, of a son, , 

. 'rvAt Sultanpore, Oudc, the lady of Capt. J. C. 
C. pray, eommahding 1st regt. O. A. F., of a 
daughter. 

i- At' Humeerpore, the wife of Mr. James Craw- 
ford, of a son. 

15. At Dum Dura, the lady of tho late Wm. 
Sheriiff, Esq,, assistan t-au rg&ai , of a son. 

At Agra, the lady of Capt, M. Smith, H.M, 
9th Fhot, of a daughter. 


25. AtScebsagur, Fnper Assam, the lady of Capt. 
S. F. Hanny, 4oth NX, and commandant Assam 
Light Inf. Battalion, of ason. 

2«. At Smgasore Factory, Purneah, the lady of 
W . Duff, Esq., of a daughter. 

-- At Chandemagore, Mrs. W. Y. Woodhouse. 
of a son. 

— AtChowringhee, the lady of Capt. C.S. Reid, 
artillery, of a son (since dead). 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of the late John Boyle, 
Esq., of ason. 

30. At Howrah, Mrs. T. Viall, of a daughter, 

— Mrs. George Galloway, of a daughter. 

— At Fort William, the lady of Capt. R. J. 
Campbell, H.M. 49th regt., of a daughter. 

Sept. 2. At Almorah, the lady of (’apt. Hors- 
ford, commanding artillery, of a son. 

3. At La Martmicrc, Mrs. J. T. D. Cameron, 
of a daughter. 

— At Chunar, Mrs. E. Fleming, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. Rowland femith. 
of a daughter. 

5. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. M. Kittoe, of a 
daughter. 

— At Conullah, the lady of A. T. Annand, Esq,, 
C.S., of a son. 

6. At Calcutta, the lady of It, J, Lattey, Esq., 
of a daughter, still-born. 

— At Monghyr, the wife of J. W. Caston, Esq., 
merchant, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. M. Gonsalves, of u son. 

— * At Jhossee, Mrs, Woodward, of u son. 

7. At Sulkea, Mrs. (i. H. Maui, of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, the lady of Henry bill, Esq., 
civil surgeon of Ilameerpixu , of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs George Moxon, of a son. 

11. At Delhi, the lady of ('apt. J. Swetcnham, 
10th N.I., of ason (since dead). 

13 At Mussoorie, the lady of Capt. Snndeman, 
33d N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Simla, the lady of Lieut. G. P. Thomas, 
adjutant, of a son. 

18. At Meerut, the wife of Mr. M. It. McAullff, 
horse artillery, of a son. 


makaiagfs. 

Aug. 4. AtChlttagong, Mr. J. K. Rogers to Miss 
Clarentine Randolph. 

1 1. Mr. J, C. Tulloeh to Miss Sarah Hart. 

15. At Calcutta, Lieut. Col. George Warren, 1st 
Bengal European regt , officiating town major of 
Fort William, to Terbesia, daughter of William 
Fitzgerald, Esq., Dublin. 

17. Mr. P. C. I). Rosario to Mrs. J. C. Hoff. 

23. At Calcutta, P. Sparling, Esq., commander 
of the H.C.S Magtm, to Mrs S. Cook. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. 11. M. Smnh, revenuesur- 
vey department, to Mrs. Margaret Beatson. 

25. At Nusseerahad, Lieut. J. I). Macpherson, 
interpreter and quarter-master 22d N.I., to Mary, 
eighth daughter of Brigadier Kennedy, c./i., com- 
manding Rajoootana Field Force. 

Sept. 3. At Meet ul, Major Louis Bird, principal 
assistant to the Governor General’s agent and Com- 
missioner of Cliota Nagpoor, to Susan, third 
daughter of the late Capt. Solomon Earle, Hon, 
Company's service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. A. Ovcnger to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late J. H. Morrell, Esq., 
indigo planter. 

5. At Calcutta, Mr. C. W. Hams to Miss Char- 
lotte Caroline Lefcvrc. 

7. At Calcutta, Charles Mackay, Esq., principal 
sudder ameen, to Mary Ann, widow of the late J. 
Dunsmore, Esq. 

ff. At Calcutta, Mr. M. Cockbum, junior, to 
Sophia, daughter of Capt Joseph Johnston, late 
of the 46th NX, attached to the stud department, 
lladjeepore. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. W. T, Morgan to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Mr. S. Damzen. 

12. At Calcutta. William Ewing, Esq., to Helen 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Capt. M. S. Hogg» 
of tne European regiment. 


DEATHS. 

July 29. At Lucknow, Mr. James Price, late as- 
sistant to Messrs. Catania, brothers. 

Aug. 1. At Cawnpore, Mr. G. Parsons, aged 47. 
6, At Bareilly, Major H, Y. Hearsey, of the 
Mahratta service, agea 57. 
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9. At Barrackpore, Bow Amelia, wife of Capt. 
W. McD. Hopper, 57th N.I., aged 2?. 

10. At Dearee, on the banks of the Soane, after 
a short illness, Richard Hunt Matthews, Esq , In- 
digo planter, son of the late Major Matthews, of 
the Company’s artillery. 

12. At Ghazeepoie, Capt John Thompson, of 
the Bengal engineers, aged 39. 

— At Mirzapore, Emily Eliza, child of C. T. 
Taylor, Esq., C.S. 

14. At Joypore, Upper Assam, Dr. Lum Qua, of 
fever. He was a native’ of China, and connected 
with the Assam tea plantation*. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Gregg, aged 30. 

18. At Kumaul, Matilda, eldest daughter of 
Major Swayne, commanding fith N.I., aged 17- 
She was killed by a fall from her hone. 

19. At Howrah, Charles Mackenzie, Esq., of the 
civil service, aged 56. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. T. A. Goodridgc, H.C.’s 
marine, aged 27 . 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. W. B. Tytlcr, of the steam 
department, aged 33. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Congdon, of the 
bark Madras , aged 19. 

— At Agra, Arthur Bemford, infant son of F. 
O. Wells, Esq. 

24. At Agra, Jane, wife of Mr. Joseph Chaplin, 
watchmaker, aged 25. 

— At Goruckuore, Mr. J. Augustin, aged 49. 

25. At Barrackpore, Alexander Stewart, Esq., 
m.d., 47th regt. N.I. 

— At Banda, William James Morgan, Esq., of 
the civil service, aged 24. 

— At Almorah, Isabella, infant daughter of 
Cant. John McDonald, 61st N.I. 

26. At Calcutta, Adam Mackenzie, Esq., aged 32. 

27. At Calcutta, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. John 
Weir, of the police, aged 37. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Sinclair, son of the 
late Major James Sinclair, of the Bengal army. 

30. At Delhi, Capt. W. F. Campbell, 64th N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Daniel Murray, Esq., merchant, 
aged 65. 

31. At Gowahutty, Bella, wife of Capt.Wemyss, 
44th N.I., and principal assistant to agent to Go- 
vernor General North-East Frontier. 

Svpt, 2. At Entally, Mr. Charles Jacobs, late 
midshipman of the Repulse, aged 20. 

— Mr. Lewis Cole, aged 33, formerly assistant in 
the late Board of Trade. He was drowned while 
proceeding from Calcutta to Serampore. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. M. W. Phillips, aged 39. 

4. At Berhampore, on board the Thames steamer, 
Sarah Mary Anne, lady of J. Muller, Esq., of the 
Calcutta Mint, aged 24. 

6. At Calcutta, Thomas Digby, son or Mr. T. 
Watkins, aged 7 years. 

7. At Calcutta, Miss S. M. Bayley, aged 14. 

9. At Calcutta, Cant M. McCaskill, of the ship 
Mountaineer, aged 27- 

11. At Jeswrre, William Edmund, child of A. T. 
Smith, Esq., deputy collector. 

13. At Calcutta, Melina, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Harwood, Esq., aged 21. 


JWa&raa. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

DRESS OF OFFICERS. 

Head Quartern, Choultry Plain, Any * 
11, 1840. — His Exc. the Commander- in- 
Chief is pleased to permit officers to wear 
shell jackets at all evening parties, except 
where the Right Hon. the Governor may 
be present, or upon occasions of particular 
ceremony. 


OFFICE TENTAGF. 

Fort St, George, Aug. 14, 1840. —The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, in accordance with the 
regulation in Bengal, whereby office tent- 
age to regimental stuff of all European 
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corps is regulated by the rates (half or 
full) of regimental tentage drawn by them 
in different localities, that adjutants and 
quarter-masters of European corps (with 
the exception of quarter-masters of dra- 
goons), both of her Majesty’s and the 
lion. Company’s services, shall, in all 
situations, draw full office tentage, Rs. 30 
per mensem, in like manner with regi- 
mental tentage. 

FEES ON COMMISIONS. 

Adjutant Generate Office, Sept. 3 , 
1840. -Under instructions from govern- 
ment, the Commander-in-Chief directs it 
to be notified, that fees on commissions 
are in future to be considered as regimen- 
tal claims, and that, in the event of the 
decease of an officer recently promoted, 
it will be the duty of the officer taking 
charge of his effects to ascertain whether 
such fees have been recovered, before 
making over the proceeds of the estate. 

soldiers’ libraries. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 4, 1840. — Re- 
ferring to G. O G. dated 18th Aug. 1829, 
establishing libraries for the use of the 
European troops at certain stations under 
this presidency,* the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to fix tin* 
salary ot librarian, at the stations specified 
in the note, at Rs. 8 a month, from the 
1st inst., in assimilation with the rate paid 
under the Bengal presidency. 

HONORARY DISTINCTION TO (ORTS. 

Fort St. Geoige, Sept. 4, 1840. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to permit the 33rd Regt., N. 1., to 
bear the word “ Cochin ” on their colouis 
and appointments, inaddition to any othei 
honoiary badges or devices heretofore 
granted to them for their services, in con- 
sideration of the gallantry displayed by 
that corps on the occasion ot the repulse 
of the troops of the rajahs of Cochin and 
Travancore at Cochin by a small British 
force on the 19th of Jan. 1809, 

SCHOOL AT POONAMAI.LEE. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 11, 1840.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that a school shall be 
established at Poonamnllee, under the 
provisions of G. O. G. 13th March, 1829, 
for the benefit of the children of the Euro- 
pean soldiers and pensioners at that 
station. 

H. M. 56 th regiment. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 15, 1840.-Un- 
der instructions from the Government ol 

* Arrive, Bdlwy, Bangalore, Cuddalore, C.imu- 
norc, Fort St. George, Moulmein, Nagnore, Poo- 
nauniitlee, Secunderabad, St. Thomas’s Mount, 
Trichlnopoly and Vizagapfttam, 
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India, H. M. 55th Regiment has been 
ordered to proceed to Calcutta. 


EUROPE \N IirPOT AT THE MOUNT. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 18, 1840.-1. 
The Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to resolve, that a depot shall be 
established at the Mount, for the Euro- 
pean infantry of the Madras army. 

2. All European troops will in future 
be disembarked under the direction of the 
quarter-master-geneial, and inarched to 
the Mount, on landing, those for the ar- 
tillery being taken charge of by the assis- 
tant adjutant-general ot the artillery, and 
those for the infantry being received into 
the depcit. 

3. All invalids and time-expired men 
and others, will also in future be sent to 
the Mount, as above, to remain there until 
required for embarkation. 

4. Final invaliding- committees may in 
luture be assembled either at the Ihesi- 
dency or at the Mount, as circumstances 
may render expedient 

5. The depot will be under the com- 
mand of the staff officer at the Mount, 
unless when a senioi officer may he placed 
by the Commander-in-Gluef in temporal y 
charge. Its establishment will consist ot 
one serjcant-majoi and one quarter-mastei 
serjeant, assisted by such detail of non- 
commissioned officers fioin either regi- 
ment of European infantry as the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief may from time to time 
appoint, to do duty at the depot. 

(i All necessary subsidiaiy airange- 
ments will be made by the C’oniinander- 
in- Chief. 


COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. W. E. 1*. WK1L1ION. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plata , Aug. 
15, 1840. At a Emopcan general eourl 
martial, held at Mangalore, on the loth 
-Inly, 1840, Lieut. W. K. 1\ Wclliton, of 
the 46th regiment, N. I., was arraigned on 
the following eharge . — 

Charge .— For scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in the 
following instances : 

1st Instance.— Tn having, at Manga- 
lore, on the 18th Nov. 1839, purchased 
from Cowajee, Farsee merchant, at the 
same station, a palanquin for the sum of 
Rs. 105, under the condition and promise 
of paying for the same in the following 
month of Dccembci , which condition and 
promise, he, Lieut. Wclliton, failed to fulfil. 

2nd Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the 29th Dec. following, sold 
the palanquin aforesaid, to Lieut. Thomas 
Greenaway, of the Ifith regt. of N. L, for 
the sum of Rs. 80, appropriating the 
amount received by him to his own use, 
without paying the whole or any part 
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thereof to the aforesaid Cowajee, although 
he, Lieut. Wclliton, had promised me, his 
commanding officer, In presence of several 
officers of his regiment, that the proceeds 
ot the sale of the saul palanquin should be 
paid to the said Cowajee, in liquidation of 
the debt contracted by him, Lieut. Wel- 
liton, in the purchase thereof. 

3rd Instance.-— In having, at the same 
place, on the 7th Feb., 1810, purchased u 
horse on credit from Ens. II. St. G. Hart- 
well, of the 16th regt., N. I., he, Lieut. 
Wclliton, having, on the 1st of the same 
month, solemnly pledged his promise to 
me, in presence of my icgimental staff 
officers, that he would neither purchase a 
horse nor incur any more fresh debts. 

1th Instance.— In having, at the same 
place, at various times, on or about the 6th 
of March of the same ycai , falsely stated to 
Capt. C Rowlandson, Lieut. A. ,1. Green- 
law, and Ensigns A. K. C. Kennedy and 
II. St, G. Hartwell, of the Kith regt., 
N. L, that a ring he, Lieut. Wclliton, 
wore, had been pi cheated to him by Viasa 
Row, a native hanker at the same stalion, 
in token of Ins satisfaction at the honour- 
able way in which lie, Lieul. Wclliton, had 
settled a former transaction with the said 
Viasa Row. 

5th Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, oil the 2/tli of the same month, 
falsely stated to Lieut. C. R. Mackenzie, 
of the Kith regt., N. L, that he had never 
made the statement imputed to linn m the 
fourth instance of charge. 

6th Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the 20th of the same month, 
when under piomisc to pay to the afore- 
said Viasa Row, by a bond or piumissory 
note, instalments of Us. 100 monthly, out 
of lus pay, in liquidation of a debt of Its. 
600 borrowed from the said Viasa Row, re- 
ceived and disposed of Ins pay due in the 
same month, without paying the instill- 
ment due upon the said note. 

7th Instance. —In having, at the same 
place, on the following day, on two occa- 
sions, made false and prevaricating state- 
ments to the aforenamed (apt. (’. Row- 
landson, regarding his having paid or set- 
tled with the said Viasa Row, the monthly 
instalment alluded to in the sixth instance 
of charge. 

8th Instance. — In having, at the same 
place, on the 21st day of March of the 
same year, in a note addressed to the said 
Capt. C. Rowlandson, of the same dnte, 
falsely stated that he I141I received an order 
for money which a man was about to cash, 
which would enable him to pay the instal- 
ment of Rs. 100, he, Lieut. Wclliton, well 
knowing, at the time of writing the said 
note, that he had received no such order, 
and had not the promise of one. 

9th Instance— In having, at the same 
place, on the 21st April, 1810, falsely and 
maliciously stated in the public mess-house 
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of the 46th regt., N.I., before several 
officers of the sajhe regiment, that he, 
Lieut. Welliton, had threatened to pull the 
nose of EnB. Alfred Cooper of the same 
regiment. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on the 1st and 2nd instances of 
the charge, — That the prisoner, Lieut. W. 
E. P. Welliton, is guilty, with the exception 
of the words “ scandalous and infamous.” 

On the 3rd instance of the charge,- That 
the prisoner is guilty. 

On the 4th and 5th instances of the 
charge, — That the prisoner is not guilty. 

On the Gth instance of the charge,— That 
the prisoner is guilty, with the exception of 
the words “ scandalous and infamous.” 

On the 7 tli instance of the charge, — That 
the prisoner is not guilty, and the court 
acquits him thereof. 

On the Hth instance of the charge, -That 
the prisoner is not guilty, and the court 
fully and honourably acquits him thereof. 

On the 9th instance of the charge, — Thai 
the prisoner is not guilty, and the court 
acquits him thereof. 

Sentence .-- The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said Lieut. W. E. 
P. Welliton, of the 4 Gth regt. N. 1., to he 
discharged from the service. 

(Signod) W. Wiu.iAMsox, Lieut. Col. 

4Gth Regt. N. 1., President. 

Recommendation of (he Court.- The 
court having performed their painful duty 
in awarding the sentence of discharge trom 
the service, in doing which no alternative 
was left them, and although the court are 
aware that a recommendation is seldom or 
ever made after a conviction on a point de- 
signated “ scandalous and infamous,” yet 
from the particular circumstances attending 
the case as it appears in evidence, it is pos- 
sible the prisoner may have erred from a 
mistaken view of the extent of his promise 
made to his commanding officer, and tak- 
ing into consideration the short period the 
prisoner has been in the service, coupled 
with youth and inexperience, the court do 
most respectfully recommend the prisoner’s 
case to the favourable consideration of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-Chief, 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Samf. Whittingiiam, Li. Gen. 

Commander-in-chief. 


Remarks by the Commander -in - Ch ief. 
~r~His lixe. the Commander-in-Chief has 
approved and confirmed the sentence of 
the co^rt on Lieut. Welliton ; but in con- 
sideration of the recommendation of the 
oourt.’imd of. Lieut. Welliton ’s youth and 
f^pqrieticc,' the Cpminander-in-Chief is 
pteisqd to -direct that that officer, may.be 
released from his arrest, and return to Ids 


‘ Ssamford Whittinghoin hopes that 


this narrow escape will have a most salu- 
tary effect on the future conduct of Lieut. 
Welliton. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Ax/s'. 12. Capt. Logan, paymaster at Vellore, to 
act as paymaster at that station, during absence of 
Mr. Strom bom, in room of Capt. McMurdo, re- 
lieved from that duty. 

13. I.icut. and Adj. Wood, 4th N.L, to act as 
postmaster at Bellary during absence of Mr. I.ambe. 

20. J. A. Hunter, Esq., admitted a writer on this 
establishment from 19th Aug. 

21. J. C. Wroughton, Esq., collector of sea cus- 
toms at Madras, received charge of that office, on 
lllth Aug., from W. E. Underwood, Esq., acting 
collector. 

A. Freese, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Chingleput, received charge of that district, on 
15th Aug., from C. 11. Ilallctt, Esq., acting col- 
lector. 

24. G. N. Taylor, Esq., permitted to procoed to 
Vizagapatam, for purpose of prosecuting his 
studies under superintendence of collector or that 
district. 

25. E. Story, Esq., to act as registrar to provin- 
cial court of appeal and circuit for Northern Divi- 
sion, during employment of Mr. Beauchamp dn 
other duty. 

W. C. Oswell, Esq., to act as registrar of Zillah 
Court of Salem, during employment of Mr. Mole 
on other duty. 

It. llitchcns, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Masulipatam. 

28. F. Copleston, Esq , to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Salem, during Mr. 
Frere's absence. 

Sept. 8. Assist. Surg. Cadenhead to take charge 
of assay office, during absence of Mr. Ross, or 
until further orders. 

C'al.Wm. Cullen, of artillery, to he resident at 
Courts of their Highnesses the Rajahs of Travan- 
corc and Cochin. 

II. A. Brett, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 

J. Walker, Esq., judge and criminal judge of 
Cuddapah, received charge of Zillah Court at 
that station, on 31st Aug. 

18. G. D. Drury, Esq., principal collector and 
magistrate of Coimbatore, received charge of that 
district on 2(>th Aug., from W. C. Ogilvie, Esq. 

R. T. Porter, Esq., reported his return to this 
presidency fiom England, on 15th Sept. 

Capt. M. J. Rowlandson reported his return to 
this presidency, from (’ape of Good Hope, on 13th 
Sent., and his resumption of office of secretary to 
College Board, on 15th do. 

J. I). R. Robmsou, Esq., admitted a writer on 
this establishment from 15th Sept. 


Obtained leaee of Absence, ^c.—Avg. 13. R. J 
Sullivan, F.sq., for two months, to Neilgherry 
Hills, on private affairs.— Mr C. Lamb, postmaster 
at Bcllary, for four months, from 1st Sept— 18. 
W. Ashton, Esq., leave for six weeks, on private 
affairs.— C. T. Kaye, Esq., leave for three months, 
in addition to period allowed him for rejoining his 
office, on private affairs.— .Sept. 8. R. Davidson, 
Esq., leave for three months, to visit Neilgherrles, 
on sick ccrt.— G. M. Swinton, Esq., until 31st Dec. 
184(1, to remain at Madras, on sick cert— D. Ross, 
Esq., for three months, to proceed to Calcutta, on 
private affairs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 2A The Rev. II. Cotterill, to act as 
chaplain of Uuddaloro until further orders. 

The Rev* G: Ri Evans', m.a., to act d* chaplain 
of Vepery utltilf utthor orders* 

Sept, 2. The Rev: J.Knox, A.M., to continue to 
act aa chaptafo at Secunderabad until further 
orders. - 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 18, 1840,-Capt, G. Burn, 
acting deputy judge advocate geneial, to be a de- 
puty judge advocate general, v. Woodburn pro- 
moted. 

Capt. T. K. Whistler, of artillery, to be a de- 
puty judge advocate general, v, Thomson prom. 

5 2d N.L Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) R. IL Scutt to be 
qu. master and interpreter. 

Aug. 21.— Capt T. B. Chalon, 33d N.L, to be 
judge ad\ocate general of the army. 

1## Europ. Regt, Lieut. S. G. C. Renaud to be 
qu. master and interpreter. 

3d LA. Lieut. James Keating to be adj. 

Cadet of Infantry G H. G. Watson admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Surg. J. Brown, m.d., to be surgeon to residency 
of Travancore. 

Messrs. G. F. H. Eastall and John Welsh, m.d., 
admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons, and directed 
to do duty, former under surgeon of 2d bat. artil- 
lery at Saint Thomas’s Mount, and latter under 
surgeon of 2d Europ. regt. at Arnee. 

Aug. 25.— Capt. Anthony Harrison, 3(lth N.I., 
to be a deputy judge advocate general to complete 
estab , v. Chalon. 

Aug. 2d.— 24(5 N.L Lieut. (Brev. ( apt.) John 
IH11 to be captain, and Ensign Francis Young to 
be lieut., v, Bolden) dec.; date of corns, 25th Aug. 
1840. 

Supemuin. Ensign William Hornldge brought 
on effective strength of aimy from 18th Apul» to 
complete establishment. 

2d Eui op. Regt. Lieut. John Merrttt to be quar- 
ter -mastei and interpreter. 

!)t/i N. !• Ens. T. II. Thomson to be quarter- 
master and interpreter. 

Assist Surg. J. Held permitted to cuter on gene- 
ral duties of army. 

Sept.b-Uth N.I Capt. It. T. Wallace to be 
major, Lieut. (Brev. Capt.i Josiah Wilkinson to lie 
capt.. ami Ens. W. II. Stone to belicut., v. Malton 
retired ; date of coins. 1st Sept. 1840. 

The undermentioned otIUers placed at disposal 
of Government of India, for employment in ll.M. 

' W. A. Lukin, 14th 


Shah Shooja’s force Lieut. V 
N.L: Lieut. It. Moorcroft, 19th do.; Lieut. W. 
Bird, 23d do.; Lieut. S. G. G. Orr, 2.Jdda; F.ns. 
F. Cunningham, 23d do. ; Lieut. It. A. Bruere, 33d 
do.; Lieut. 1*. Ogilvy, 35th do.; Ens. A. . Ma- 
cartney, 38th do.; Lieut. It. O, Gardner, 50th do. 

Sept. Ath,— Infantry. Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) 
Johnstone Napier to be colonel, v. Dighlon dec. ; 
date of com. 13th June 1840. 

Lieut. Col. James Bell to take rank from 13th 
June 1840, in sue. to Napier promoted. 

Major James Drever, from 19th N.L, to be licut. 
col., \. Macleanedcc.; date of com. Jlst July 1840. 

] othTU. Capt G. W. Whistler to lc major, 
Lieut. II. D. Sheppard to be captain, and Ens. IL 
M. Clougstoun to lie lieut., in sue. to l)re\tr 
prom.; date of corns. 31st July 1840. 

Sevt. 11. -W L.C. Capt. T. A. A. Munsey to he 
maior- Capt. J. F, I'orter and Lieut. M- M. <>■ 

Smith ’to take rank from 2 !Mh April l«4Jb v. Hu,,, 
ter retired.- Lieut. R. H. C. Moubray to be tap- 
!1' “ml Comet the Hon. 

Ueut., v. P. A, Walker dec.; date of corns, aw 
M ayl840. 

Cant J. J. McMurdo, 45th N.L, to act as pay- 
master’ In Centre Division at Vellore during ab- 
sence and on responsibility of Capt. Logan. 

Lieut. Col. A. Tulloch, c.»., 29th N.L, and de- 
puty commissary general, to be commissary gene- 
ral, v. Colonel Cullen. 

Maior W. Watkins, 36th N.L, assist, commis- 
sary general, to be deputy commissary general, in 
sue. to Lieut. Col. Tulloch, r.B. 

Major W. Prescott, 2d N.L, 
commissariat department, and to te first assistant 
c o mm issar y general, v. Major Watkins. 

Sept. 15.— Cadet of Infantry J. A. Day admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ens'gn* 

Z Surg E. S. Tnb. remiMrt to eottr on 
general duties of army. 


Maior F. Welland, 23d L.L, at his own request, 
transferred to invalid estab. from 12th Sept. 1840. 

Sept. 18.-23(1 L.l. (’apt. Henry Prior to be major, 
Lieut. J. I. Sherwood to be capt., and Ens. H ft. 
Nuthall to be lieut., v. Welland invalided j dote of 
coins. 12th Sept. 1848. 

•23d L.l. Lieut. E. W. Kenworthy to be adj. 

28 th LA. Lieut. W. Scafc to be adjutant 

Cadet of Infantry W. C. Phillips admitted on 
estab. and prom, to ensign. 


Head-Quai’tas, Aug. 14, 1840. — En». E. 
Worsley, 2d Europ. ftegt., to loin and do duty, 
until further orders, with detachment of that regt. 
under Capt. Shepherd at St, Thomas's Mount, 

A ug. 15.— Assist. Surg. J, Reid removed from 
doing duty with 2d bat. artillery, to do duty with 
ll.M. 63d icgt. 

Aug. 17.— The following removals ordered in In- 
fantry Licut Cols. Hugh Ross from 22d to 25lh 
regt ; Robert Fenwick from 37th to 3(ilh do.; 
William Isacke from 36th to 37th do.; Nathaniel 
Alves from 43d to 22d do. ; T. U. Newell from 25th 
to 42d do. 

Unit. (Brev. Cipt.) J. Jones, 30th regt., ap- 
pointed to act as deputy assistant adjutant general 
Centre Division, until arrival of Capt, Shirrcff or 
until further orders. 

Aug. 18.- Lieut. F. Wlutungbam, military se- 
cretary to Conutuiudcr- in- Chief, to accompany hi* 
Excellency to Neilgherry Hills. 

Surg. J. Ladd, 4{Jth regt., directed to proceed In 
medual charge of a detai hmoiit of 2d Enron. Regt. 
under orders to inarch from the Mount to Ainee. 

Aug. 19.— With reference to G.O.C.C. 7th Anri) 
1840. and consequent upon 3"th regt. N.I, joining 
Madras troops on service to the eastward, the gene- 
ra! command of I he detachment will devolve mum 
Licut Col. Isacke, the senior officer, and Lieut. 
Col Montgomerie, e.B., will exercise command of 
the artillery. 

Licut. Col. T K. Limotid removed from 3d to 
7lh L.C., and Lieut. Col. n. L. Highmoor (late 
prom.) posted to 3d do. 

Cant. T. K. Whistler, deputy judge advocate 
general, appointed to VI., and Cant. O. Burn, 
deputy judge advocate general to V 1 1. district. 

Capt. F. Burgoyuc removed from 1st to 4th bat. 
of artillery. 

Capt. G. Hall, of artillery, to relieve Capt. Bur- 
goync from charge of a detachment of young offi- 
cers and recruits proceeding to Bangalore. 

Aug. 21.— Licut. T. L. Flaw, 44th N.L, to take 
1 barge of detachment of recruits of 2d Europ. 
Rcet. at St. Thomas’s Mount under orders to pro- 
ceed to Arnee, and to march them to head-quarters 
of the corps. 

Wug.24.-Ens. (i. II. (j. Watson (rcccntly ar- 
rirnl and promoted) to do duty with ldth N.L 
until further orders. 

Assist, burg. (,'. t errier, 4th L.C., to afford me- 
dual aid to detachment of young officers and re- 
cruits proceeding to Bangalore under charge t apt. 
Hall, of artillery. 

lur. 25.— The following removals and appoint- 
ment made: -Capt. G. W. Osborne, deputy judge 
advocate general, from VIII. to I V. district ; ( ■ apt. 
T. K. Whistler from VI. to VIII. district; (apt. 
A 1 larrison appointed to V I . district. 

Aug. 26.— Ens. Henry Walker, 2d Europ. Regt., 
to tofu and do duty with detachment of that regt- 
“nfcS V.1 -tSU Thomas's Mount (smeo 

relieved from this duty). 

Votcrmarv Surg. C. Jackson to do duty with 8th 
L.C , dunng absence of Vetcnnary Surg. Jenrfngs 
on suk cert. 

Veterinary Surg. T. Aston, of E. troop horw 
artillery, directed to proceed and jom his troop at 

A. H. A.MT. M sutop. 

d 'iffoid medical aid to a detachment of re- 

m(md of Capt. Shepherd- 

, 98 —Assist Surg. J. Reid to do duty with 

33d regtfuntd arrival of that corps at Moutmem, 
when he will join H .M. 63d regt. 
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Aiiff. 2fl.~dKna. WiHiam Horirfdge poited to 94th 
N.i. a» 4th ensign. 

Sept. }.— (\ssist.Siirg. W. L. O. Moore, M.fc., re- 
moved frdin lit Europ. Hegt. to'?7th N.f. 

Sept. 7 —The following offipers ordered to art in 
Centre Division Incut, and tlrev. Capt. J. Jones, 
rtnili N I., as deputy assist, oil. master-general. 
Lieut. and JJrev. Capt. J. F. Leslie as deputy a^ist. 
adj. general, until arrival of Capt, Sheriff or until 
further orders. 

Sept. 8.— Ens. L. Tripe, 12th, doing duty 51st 
regt., to proceed to join his own regt. on 1st Oet. 

The following lemovals and postings ordered in 
Infantry {—Colonel J. Napier (Into prom.) to 3d 
L.I ; Limit. Cols. A. Fenwick, from 30th to 15th 
regt. j H. Smith, from J.lth to 36th do.; John 
Low, c.n , from I9th to 45th do. ; James Drover 
(late prom ) to 19th do. 

Cnnt.C. Roberts, 29th regt., appointed to com- 
mand of detachment of 1st Madras Europ. Regt. 
under niders to proceed from the Mount to Secun- 
derabad. 

Lieut. T. P. Sparks, 17th regt., to act ai qu. 
master and mterp. to 50th N.I. until further orders. 

Sept 9.— Cant. C,. W. V. Simpson, 3d bat. artil- 
lery, to take charge of detachment of recruits of 
31st L.I. piocecding, to Moulnacin on board the 
Hope. 

Sejit. 1(1.— Ens. J. A. Day, 41st N.I., to do duty 
with detachment of 1st M.E.R., proceeding to Se- 
cunderabad under Capt. Roberts, of 29th regt., 
until arrival at tlut station, when he will join nis 
corps. 

Sppt. 12. — Assist. Surg. E. S. Tribe removed 
from doing duty with H.M. 55th regt., to do 
duty with 1st M.E.R., and app. to afford medi- 
cal aid to detachment of that corps proceeding to 
Secunderabad to join head- quarters, tinder com- 
mand of Capt. Roberts, of 29th N f. 

Assist. Surg. ('. Timlns removed from doing 
duty with 2d bat. artillery, to do duty with H.M. 
/)5ih regt. 

Sept, 14.— Assist. Surg, J. T. Donne. sr.»„ re- 
moved from doing duty with 2d bat. artillery, todo 
duty with H.M. 57th regt,, and directed to join 
and proceed with a detachment of that regt, under 
orders of march from Poonamallee to join regimen- 
tal head quai ters at Trichinopoly. 

Veterinary Surg. W. M. Lloyd removed from B 
troop horse artillery, and will reside at Arcot until 
further orders. 

Sept. 16.— Maj. F. Welland, recently transferred 
to inv. estab. estab., posted to 1st N.V,B. 

Sept. 17.— The following removals ordered in In- 
fantry Lieut. Cols. W.B. Spry from 2d to 47th 
regt., John Wilson from 23th to 2d do.; J. Gar- 
nault from 47th to 2Ulh do. 

Examinations. — The undermentioned officers 
have been examined m the Hindoostanec language, 
and passed, as lollows:— Lieut. J. Merritt, 2d 
European Regt., Vellore, for interpreter ; Ens. T. 
II. Thompson, 9th regt., Cannanore, do. ; Ens. J. 
Daniel 1, 16 th regt., Bellary, do. The authorized 
moonshee allowance Is to be issued to the above 
officers. 

Ens. E. J. Goldsmid, 3/th regt., having passed a 
creditable examination m the Hindoostanee lan- 
uage, the usual moonshee allowance is to be d«- 
ursed to him. 

‘ Assist. Surg. J. Robson, m.o., 4th regt, having 
Wen examined in the Hindoostanoe language by a 
committee at Bellary, has been found qualified as 
interpreter. The usual moonshee allowance M to 
be disbursed. 

Capt. E. T. Morgan, 50th Wgt., having been ex- 
amined in the Hindoostanec language by the Mili- 

S ry Examining Committee at the College, has 
en reported entitled by his progress to the moou- 
ieq allqw&nce. Eps E. J. Lawder, 44th regt., 
as afeo been reportal by the same committee 
qualified 'as interpreter. The usual moonshee 
tpljie disbursed to the above officers. 

%> f/ ■ - ■ ■ 

^RacJkonings.-ln consequence of the death of 
Gbi. ( Lieut Gen.) 1 John Dighton, of the infantry, 
the following addition to the list of officers entl- 
t* OffifLecfcooinga is authorized CoL U. M. 
Steuait, and CoL 'M& Clubbon,— each half a 


share from the Offreckoning Fund, from the 14th 
June 1340. . 


Returned fo Ault/, from Europe.— Aug. 2 1 . Lieut. 
Pol. R. L. Hfghtrlodr, !;«! L.C. ; Capt. (’. A. Ro- 
berts, 2<)th N.i. ; Lieut. J. W. C. Starkey, 1st N.L 
—Sept. 1. Capt. T. K. Whistler, artillery.— 1 1. 
Lieut. Col. A. Maepherson, 2d Europ. Regt. 


F(JUT.OUGI<9. 

To Europe.-— Miff. 18. Ens. F. Tower, 45th N.L, 
for health (to embark from Calcutta).— 25. Lieut. 
Col. R. Fenwick, 36th N.I.— Cant J. H. Macbraire, 
9th N.I. fto embark from Western Coast).— 28. 
Cant. R. S. Volland, horse artillery, for health (to 
emtiark from Bombay) — Capt. E. Servantc, 218 li 
N.I. (to embark ditto).— Lieut VV. J. Cooke, Hth 
N.L, for health.— Sept. 4. Surg. G.W. Schenim-ui. 
— K. Lieut. G. Lennox, 4th L.C., for health.— Ens. 
F. W, L. Gordon, 3tith N.I., for health.— 1 1. Capt. 
F. Hughes, /th L.C., for health (toemliark from 
Calcutta).— Capt R. Farquhar, 28th N.I. (to pm. 
bark from Western Coast) —Lieut. M. Beachcroft, 
2Hth N.I. (to embark ditto).— 15. Surg.Wm.Pooic, 
lor health (md Calcutta). 

To Sea and Cape of Good Hope.— Aug. 21. Assist. 
Surg. James Inncs, for twelve months, for health. 

To N.SJValr* and V. D Loud.— Sept. 15. Lieut. 
F. J. Loughlan, 50th N.L, for two ycais, (or 
health. 

To Calcutta. — Sept. 15. Maj. Gen. Sir R.H.DIck f 
K.c.».,<Src., commanding Centre Division of Army, 
and lus aid-de-ramp, ('apt. r,. Fyfe, H.M. Iflh 
Foot, on private affairs, for four months. 

To Bombay. — Sept. 15. Lieut. F. Gray, 25th N.L, 
from 1st Oct. to 31st Der. 11140, on private affairs. 

To Bellary.— Sept. 1. Capt. fi. S. Wilkinson, 39th 
N.I., from 23th Aug. to 30th Nov. 1840.— 8. M.ljm 
P. Thomson, 2d Europ. Regt., from 18th Aug. to 
30th Nov. 1840. 

To Presidency.— Aug. 21. Lieut. H. Houghton, 
1st M.E.Regt., from 15th Sept. 1840, preparatory 
to applying for leave to proceed to Europe, on furl, 
(his former lurlough lanccllcd).— Lieut. E. D. Ro- 
per, 12th N.L, from 4th Aug. 1840, preparatory to 
ditto, on sick cert.— Sept. 1. Lieut Col, II. Roar, 
25th N.L, from 23th Aug. 1840, preparatory to ap- 
plying lor leave to proceed to Cape of Good Hope; 
on siok cert.— 8. Incut Col, J. Drever, 19th N.L, 
m continuation, till .list Oct. 1040.— Capt. G. W. 
Moore, 3d L.I., from 18th \ug. 1840, preparatory 
to applying for leave to the Cajie, on sick cert. 

To Cuddahre.— Sept. 14. Lieut. J. W. FoUprg/jL 
29th N.I., from 3d Sept. 1)140 to 28th Feb. 1841*0)3 
sick cert. 

To Eastern Coast.— Aug. 22 Lieut. E. Slack, 
deputy superintendent of Government 1 toads, Until 
31st Dec. 1840, on sick cert.— Sept. )1. Capt J.Byng, 
6th L.C., from 6th Aug. 1840 to 31st March 1841, on 
sick cert. 

To St. T homi and Eastern Coast.— Sept. 17. Capt. 
R. II. C. Moubray, 1st L.C., from 1st Pet. 1040 to 
1st Oet. 1841, on sick cert. 

To Neilghqrnes.— Aug. 21. Capt, T. P. Cherry, 
1st L.C., from 1st Sept, to :<r)th Nov. 1840 —25. 
Capt. C. Butler, 1st M.E.R., in continuation, till 
31st March 1840, on sick cert. -Sent. 3. Assist 
Surg. C. H. Auehinleck, 38th N.L, tro/H M Sept, 
to 30th Nov. 1H40.-1L Capt. \. Si Logsuif, pay- 
master in Centre division at VeJloie, for six months, 
on private affairs.— 14. Lieut. W. E. P. Welhton, 
46th N.I., from 28th Aug. 1840 to 15th March 1841, 
on sick cert.— 17. Capt. T. M. Cameron, 9th N.L, 
from 8th Kept, imo to 31st May 1841, on sick eert. 

To Bangalore.— Aug. 24# Lieut. G. Gordon, de- 
puty assist, qu. mast gen. in Dooab, until 31st Dee 
1840 (lus former leave Cancelled). —23. Vet. Slug 
J. r. Jenning< ntlt L.C., frbm iffitiAiig/to Mbt 
Dec, 18-10, on sick cert. " * ' ’ 

To Salem.- Aug. 25. Ens. G. C. Mowbray, 1.5th 
N.L. ftom 2ffihA««- to 28th Nov. 1841).- , 


Sll lt*PING. 

, , , Arrivals. j 

Aim. 1* , wiincJofter, fcom Loo4«w21, 4 nm- 
frit, from Sydney.— 23. Asith from Havre Jtfm 
Hope, »f*om munikfi. r 25. 

Catherine, from Vlzagapatanwjl?. SmWfii WflP 
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Mauritius.— 28. Constance, from Pondicherry.— 

29. Cove, from Mauritius.— 30. Helen, from Bom- 
bay.— Ski>t. 1. Diamond, from London.— 2. Castle 
Huntley, from Bombay.— 10. Fischnon, from Bor- 
deaux, &c.— 12. Union, from Coring*, Ate.— 1.1. 
Eliza, from London.— 15. Owen (Uendowcr, from 
London.— 18. Jeune H or tense, from Yanam. 

Departures . 

Auc.. 19. Woodman, for Calcutta.— 20. Cape 
Packet, for Calcutta; f iolcondn transport, for 
China.— 22. Winchester, for Calcutta; Inez, for 
the Straits.— 23. Sophia, for China.— 24. John 
Hayes, for Vi'zagapatani and Calcutta.— 25. Sesos- 
tris, for Calcutta.— 26. Thetis, and Minerva, both 
for China.— 28. Panvck Hull, for Singapore and 
China ; Essex, for Calcutta.— 30. Sarah, for North- 
ern Ports; Asie, for Calcutta.— 31. Helen, for 
Calcutta.— -S’ kpt. 1. Comtnnu', for Mauritius ; 
Uoyds, for China. — (i. Diamond, for Calcutta. — 

7. Swallow, S xern, and Samar tiny, all for Moul- 
mein. — (J. Cove, for Moulmein.— 13. Catherine, for 
Northern Ports.— 15. Hope, for Moulmein.— 10'. 
Union, for Northern Ports. 


Arrirul of Passengei s. 

Per Sesosti it, from Sydney ; Lieut#. G Wynne and 
Hilliard; Mr. Day. 


19. The wife of M r. Alex. Bowie, of a ion, 

— At Egmore, Mr*. G. B. Shaw, of a (laughter. 

20. Mrs. Parker Coultrup, of a son. 

24. At Brodle Castle, the lady of A. MacKenile, 
Esq., of a daughter, still-bom. 

25. The lady of William Douglas, Eiq., civil 
service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Hewitt, of a daughter. 

28. At Royapooram, the lady of the Rev. M. 
Winslow, \merican Madras Mission, of a son. 

30. At Bellaty. the lady of Major P. Thompson, 
2d Europ. L.I., of a daughter. 

31. \t Cannano'-e, the lady of \ssi#t. Surg. Blcn- 
kin, of a daughter. 

Sept 1. At Amee, the lady of Lieut. Harvey, 2d 
regt. E.L.I., of a son. 

7. At Calicut, Mrs. W. Bate*, of a daughter. 

8. AtChmgleput, the lady of James Hamly n, 
Esq., zillah surgeon, of a son. 

9. At the presidency, the lady of S. Rogers, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— AtOssoor, the lady of J. D. Glelg, Esq., of 
a son. 

11. At Kilpauk, the lady of J.W. Branson, Etq>, 
of a daughter. 

17. Mrs. William Freeman, of a ion. 


MARRIAQIS. 


Depaitiuc oj Passe n if ei s. 

Pei Goleonda, for China: Lieut. Col. Isaacke; 
Cants. J. Neeve and E. J. Simpson; Limits. W. 
Hake and J. R. Harrison s Surg. D. Munro; alio 
a portion of the 37th N.I., followers, Ac. 

Per Sophia, for China : Capt.Wardroper; Lieut. 
Hadfield; Ens. Freese; Lieut, and <Ju. Master 
Devereux; A»sist. Surg, Middlcmass; also a por- 
tion of the 3/th N.I., followers, Ac. 

Per Thetis, for China: Limits. Gordon, Mercer, 
andUayley; Ens.Goldsmid ; Assist.Surg. Parsons ; 
also a portion of the 37th N.I., followers, Ac. 

Per Minerva, for China: Capts. Bmhngfield and 
Simpson , Lieuts. Sibly and Harrison ; Ens. Power ; 
Assist.Surg. Macnherson ; also a portion of the 37th 
N.I., followers, Ac, 

Per Parrork Hall, for Singapore and China: 
Mrs. Duncan and 3 children ; Lieuts. Elliott and 
Aitkin: Mr. King, 2 sappers and miners; 2 na- 
tives ; 17 native convicts. 

Pei Uoyds, for China: Mcssrs.Martin and Moss; 
3 servants. 


Per Swallow, for Moulmein : Lieut. Moekler 5 
Ens. Omnianey ; also a portion of the 33d N.I., 
followers, Ac. 


Per Severn, for Moulmein : Mrs. Hutchings and 
4 children; Mrs. Reid and 2 children ; ('apt. Hutch- 
ings; Ens. Sparrow ; Assist. Surg. Reid; also a 
portion of the 33d N.T. ; Ensigns Welland and 
Taylor, 40th N.I. ; 4 servants. 

Per Samarany, for Moulmein: Mai. Campbell; 
Lieut, and Adj h . Tulloch; Lieut, and Qu. Master 
Ogilvic; Assist. Surg. W. Rose; also a portion of 
the 33d N.I., followers, Ac. 

Per Hope, for Moulmein : Capt. Simpson and 2 
ladies ; Lieut. Fall*; also detachment* of the 31st, 
33d, and 40th regts. N.I. 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, ANI) 
DEATHS. 
birth*:. 

Auy. 3. At Madras, Mrs. J. N. Goolamier, of 

ISL At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
G, Rowlandion, artillery, of a daughter. 

13. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut, Col Alcxan- 

Je i4.°At Guntoor, the lady of E. Newbcry, E*q , 

C — *At Mercarn, the lady of Lieut. W.Scafe, 20th 
N.I.,ofason. 

15. The lady of Lieut F. H.Sansom, 42d N.L.of 

* Wt te B r el ? aum t the lady of Lieut. F.. E. Miller, 
1st L.C., and sub-assist, com. general, l “ "son- 
19. At Madras, the lady of Robert Henderson, 
Eeq., civil engineer, of a son. , 

1 At Bellary, the lady of Brer. Major Ward, 
aethNvh, ©fawn. 

Asiat.Joum, N. S. Vol- 93. No, 132. 


Aug. 20. At Madras, P. A. Seth, E»q., to Mi'S 
Hosanna J, Johanneu, second daughter of J. Jo- 
han ness, Esq. 

22. At Madras, J. B. Gough, Esq., captain in 
II. M. 3d L. Drags , second son of the very Rev. 
Thonus B. Gough, Dean of Derry, to Carmine, 
only daughter or Edward Hitchini, Esq. 

20. At Pondicherry, Charles A. DeLaselle, Esq., 
to Anne, eldest daughter of John Benjamin, Esq. 

Sept. 1. At Madras, Thomas Clarke, Esq , of the 
civil service, to Frances, eldest daughter of Henry 
Dickenson, E*q., of the same service. 

3. At Madras, Lieut. R. Napier, Bengal engi- 
neers, to Anne Sarah, eldest daughter of George 
Peorsc, Esq., m.i» , secretary Medical Board. 

— At Madras, ( has. Martin Teed, Esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, to Amelia Charlotte, only daughter of 
the late W. F. Newlyn, Esq., superintending sur- 
geon of this establishment. 

6. At Madras, A. C. Dias, Esq., to Mary Espe- 
eiaz.i Rozalia, only sister of the Rev, A. R, Cardoza, 
Vicar of St. Thomas’# Mount. 

15. At Madras, Alexander Lonmer, Esq,, m.d., 
assist, surgeon, to Miss Charlotte Henderson. 

17. At Madras, G. M. Swinton, Esq., M.C.S., to 
Mary, third daughier of L. G. Prcndergast, Esq., 
of the Bombay civil service. 


Aug. (5. U Mysore, Mary Booth, daughter of the 
ev. J. Crowthcr, Wesleyan minister, Madras, 

Kb At Mysore, of spasmodic cholera. Miss Lydia 
ewls, aged 13 years. .... , .. 

10 By the bite of a shark whilst bathing in the 
a near the ship Woodman, Mr. Peter t redhoff, 
eond mate of the above vessel. 

— At Annore, Thomas Cross, fifth but only so- 
>nd surviving son of Capt. F. W. Hands, 2d Ma- 
ras Europ. L.I. „ , . 

18. At Salem, James M. Walhouse, Esq., late of 
ie Madras European Regiment. 

25. At Madras, Capt. Charles Boldero, 24th rest. 
f.L, deputy assistant quarter master general of the 
entre Division of the Army. 

‘.>0, At Secunderabad, Henry G. Grant, youngest 
mi of J. G. S. Neill, Esq., 1st M.E.Regt. 

_ Mary, wife of Mr. J. W. Yexon, aged 20. 

*>9. At Madras, Capt. Charles Kemp, late com* 

wnder of the ship C/audiwe. 

Set>r ?t At Triehmopoly, suddenly, Lieut. E. P* 
unor. of H.M. 57th Regt. of Foot. 

4. At Jaulnah, in her 30th year, Mary Ann# 
essie, wife of Capt. Fishe, horse artillery, 
q. At Madra*, Lieut. John Braddock, 1st N.V. 
lattalion, actuary and accountant of the Govern* 
lent Bank, and actuary of the Saying s Bank. 

Id. At Cannanore, William Henry, child of 
ieut Col. J. Wallace, 46th N.I., aged 16 month*. 
11. At Vizianagarum, Major C. Poulton, ofth# 

* 1 ? A?Kot, Fanny Charlotte, daughter of Au- 
uatui J. Curtk Esq., 7lh 

(2 Q) 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

REWARDS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES AT 
THE CAPTURE OF ADEN. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 5, 1840- — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has much 
satisfaction in publishing to the Indian 
navy, the following extract, paras. 1 and 
2, of the Hon. Court’s letter, No. 47, dated 
1st July last. 

Tara. 1st. “We have had under con- 
sideration your despatch in this depart- 
ment, dated the 7th 8ept. 1839, and the 
documents therein referred to, bringing 
to our especial notice the gallantry dis- 
played by those officers of the Indian 
navy who were engaged in the attack 
and capture of Aden. The conspicuous 
services tendered on that occasion by 
Commander S. A. Haines, and by Lieut. 
E. W. 8. Danicll, so justly commended 
in your despatch, are well deserving of 
some distinguished mark of our approba- 
tion, and we have accordingly resolved to 
present Commander Haines with a sword 
of the value of 200 guineas, and Lieut. 
Daniell with one of the value of 100 
guineas, each with a suitable inscription. 
The sword intended for Commander 
Haines will shortly be sent out to you lor 
presentation to that officer. 

2nd. “ We have further resolved, that, 
as a token of orir approval of the conduct 
of Mr. Midshipman Nisbott, and in con- 
sideration of the severe wound lie ic- 
ceived during the attack of Aden, lie be 
presented with a donation of 500 Com- 
pany’s Rupees, which you will forthwith 
cause to bo paid to him.” 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE CORPS OF 
SAPPERS AND MINERS. 

Head Quarters, Poona. Sept. 1 1 , 1840. 
—The Commander-in- Chief, under the 
authority of the Hon. the Governor m 
Council, directs the publication of the 
following orders, relative to the re-organi- 
zation and employment of the corps of 
Sappers and Miners. 

Revised Establishment , — 8 serjeants, 
8 l8t-corporals, 8 2nd-corporaIs, 4 suba- 
dars, (1 subadar-major, 3 subadars,) 4 
jemedars, 16 havildars, 16 naiques, 4 
buglers, and 400 privates. 

The head-quarter to be permanently 
stationed at Poona. 

The remainder, when not on military 
works, to be employed on other public 
works. 

When on military works, or in the field, 
the officer at the head of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department, to commu- 
nicate with the officer commanding the 
Sappers and Miners, on the work to be 
performed, the de f ails of which will be 
left to the latter. 


The duties, when not at head- quarters, 
to comprehend all those of either Sappers 
or Pioneers. 

Each company to be complete in itself, 
and to be capable of performing any duty 
to which it may be liable, either in peace 
or war, and for this purpose, to be equip- 
ped as in the annexed tables, so that each 
section may be enabled to act indepen- 
dently. 

Every engineer officer, on bis first arri- 
val in the country, to be posted to the 
corps of Sappers and Miners, and to join 
at head-quarters. 

The whole to be armed with fusils, 
which is not to interfere with their carry- 
ing on the inarch the proportion of tools 
laid down in the annexed table. 

The clothing of all tube red, and assi- 
milated to that ot the present Sappers. 

Tlieaitificers for each company to be — 
carpenter, smith, hammerman, bellows- 
boy, and mason ; with one additional set, 
and a tinman, at head-quarters. 

(Then follow memorandum of tools for 
each company, to be carried by the men. 
The naiques to carry measuring rods and 
levels.) 

SERVICES OI MAJ.-GEN. MU T. WIM.SIIIKF.. 

Bead Quarters, Poona, Srpt 23, 1840- 
- With the sanction ot the Hon. the 
Governor in Council, Major-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Willshirc, Part, k.c.ii., is permit- 
ted to proceed to the Presidency, prepa- 
ratory to his embarkation for England on 
medical certificate. 

The Major-General having been ho- 
noured with the approbation of his Sove- 
lcign, the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and of the highest authorities in 
India, the strongest encomiums from Lord 
Hill, the General Commanding -in-Chief, 
and with other high distinctions, both 
civil and military, the Commandcr-in- 
Chief feels that it would be only pre- 
sumptuous in himself, on the Major-Ge- 
neral’s approaching departure, to add 
more than the expression of his deep re- 
gret on the occasion, and more particu- 
larly at the cause that has deprived the 
army of the presidency of the services of 
so valuable and distinguished an officer. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

CAPT. D. G. DUFF. 

Head Quarters, Poona, Aug, 31 , 1840. — 
At a general eouit martial, assembled at 
Iiombay on the 4th Aug. 1840, and of 
which Lieut. Col. J. Pennycuick, H. M. 
17th Regt., is president, Capt. D. G. 
Duff, of the 16th Regt. N. L, was tried 
on the following charge^ viz . — 

Charge . — For disgraceful conduct, un- 
becoming the character Of an officer and 
a gentleman, in having, knowingly and 
wilfully, given false testimony, on oath, at 



•MW ReniiUr, 

a general court martial holden at Poona 
between the :iOth Dec. 1859, and the 
ltrli Jan. 1910, on a matter deemed 
material to the defence, by deposing, on 
the (Sth day’s proceedings, that he (Capt. 
Duff) did, in a conversation with Mr. 
William Giblmrd, then an ensign in the 
16th regt. N. I., at the quaiters of Lieut. 
Munroe, of the same regt., at Vingorla. 
on or about the loth Jan. 1859, relating 
to a person who had been taken prisoner 
and put to death by a party of irregular 
troops under the orders ot the said Mr. 
(then Ensign) Giblmrd, at Kowtauee, in 
the Siuvunt Warree State, condemn the 
action of Mr. Gibbard in not sparing the 
life ot the said prisoner, and that he 
( Capt. Duff) did not believe the circum- 
stance ; whereas he (Capt. Duff) did, in 
the conversation before specified by him, 
distinctly express his approbation oi what 
Mr. Gibbard had then related, and ad- 
vised him to make an official report of the 
same through him ( Capt Duff ), his (Mr. 
Gihlmid’s) then immediate commanding 
officer, that he (Mr. Gibbard) miglit 
obtain the further approbation of superior 
authority. 

Upon which charge the eouit came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding. — That the pnsoner, (’apt. 

I). G. Duff, of the 16th regt N. 1 ., is not 
guilty ot “ disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having knowingly and 
wilfully given false testimony on oath at a 
general court martial holden in canton- 
ment near Poona, betwixt the 50th Dec. 
1859, and the 14th Jail. 1840,” as set 
forth in the charge. 

The court are ot opinion that Capt. 
Duff did, at the court martial above re- 
ferred to, give the testimony as set forth 
against him in the charge, from and 
after the words “ by deposing on flic sixth 
day’s proceedings, as far as the woids 
‘did not believe the circumstances;’” 
also that he did “ express bis approbation 
of wlmt Mr. Gibbard had then related,” 
but that he did not do so “ distinctly,” in 
so far as that approbation related to the 
prisoner being shot; hut in consequence 
of their finding on the preamble ot the 
charge, they attach no criminality to his 
having done so. 

The court do therefore fully and honor- 
ably acquit the piisoner, Capt. Duff, of 
the 16th regt. N.l.,of the charge brought 
against him. 

(Signed) J. Pfnnycuick, 
Lieut.- Col. and President. 

A letter from the Judge Advocate- 
general to the address of Lieut. Col. 
Pennycuiek, president of the court, is 
read, and the court proceed to re-considcr 
their former finding and sentence. 

Revised Finding. — The court having, in 
obedience to the orders of his Exc, the 
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Commander-in-Cluef, reconsidered theh 
proceedings, find that the prisoner, Capt. 
D. G. Duff, 16th regt. NX, did, at a 
general emu l martial, holden at Poona 
betwixt the 50th Dee. 1859, and the Ilf h 
J.m. 1840, give testimony to the effect as 
set forth in the charge, but the court ure 
of opinion that the prisoner is not guilty 
of having given that testimony, knowing- 
ly and wilfully believing it to bo false, and 
they do therefore fully and honourably 
acquit him of the charge. 

Confirmed. 

(Signed) Tims. McMahon, 
Licut.-Gen. and Com. -in- Chief. 
Tie nun ha in/ the (\mnutnder-in- Chief,-- 
On the icvised proceedings, an inaccuracy 
appeals in the second paragraph, wherein 
it is stated that the court proceeded to 
reconsider their former finding and 
^entenee. 

As no sentence could have been passed, 
the former verdict having been an ac- 
quittal, the mistake on the part of fhe 
court, in using the word sentence, is 
conspicuous though not material. 

This court martial wan convened for 
the purposes stated in the general orders 
ot the 24th of March last, and having 
done my duty towards the public service, 
in the steps 1 have taken, it only remuins 
for mo to affix to the proceedings my 
confirmation. 

Capt. Duff is aeeoidingly released from 
arrest, and is to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Sept. 2. H. L Anderson, Ksq., writer, admitted 
on this establishment from loth Aug. 

5. 0. J. 1 1 lane, Ksq., first assistant magistrate o f 
Shol.ipoor, to have full powers of a magistrate in 
that eollectorate. 

7- Capt. G. St, Harbe Brown to succeed Lieut. 
Studdcrt as assistant to superintendent of roads 
and tanks. 

!>. Mr. J. M. Davies to lie first assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Tanna 
Mr. K. C. Jones to he secnncl assistant to collec- 
tor and magistrate of Tanna. 

111. Dum an Davidson, Fsq., acting 2d assistant 
magistrate of Uelgaum, to have full powen of a 
magistrate m that eollectorate. 

21. Mr. A. A. C. Forbes to be third assistant to 
eollector and magistrate of Ahmcdnuggur. 

Obtained leave of Absence, Furloughs, Aug. 

2b. W. H. Harrison, Ksq., leave for one month, to 
remain in the Deccan, for health.— -Sept. J. Mr. J. 

W ebb’s leave of absence, for one month, to presi- 
dency, cancel Fd.— G. H. Pitt, Ksq., to England, 
for three yeais, for health —2. Mr. Titos. Offline, 
leave from Is! July to 1st Nov. 11(40, on sick cert. 
—.3. 11. Hehbort, Esq., leave for one month, to 
Deeean, on pnvate aflairs,— 5. Mr. J. A. Forbes, 
for twelve months, to Cape of Good Hope, for 
health.— f). Mr. K. W. Burton, absence for two 
months, to proteed to presidency on private affairs. 
—Capt. S. Hcnnell, resident in Persian Gulf, leave 

foi two months, from station L’3, Mr. S. Babing- 

ton, leave for ono month, to presidency, on private 
aflairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Obtained leave of Absence.— Aug. 29. The Rev. F. 
J. Spring, a.m., chaplain of Karrack, for one 
month, tor purpose of visiting Bunoroh and flag- 
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dad.— Sept 10. Tho Her. J. Stevenson, d.d., se- 
nior minuter of St. Andrew's Church, for one 
month, to visit Poona, on private afftirs. 


MILITARY A P PO I NTM ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Cattle, Aug. 27, 1840.— Mr. R. C. Knight 
to be an acting assistant surgeon on this estab , as 
a temp, arrangement. 

Aug. 28.— The services of Lieut. Studdert, of en- 
gineers, placed at disposal of envoy and minister 
at Cabool, subject to confirmation of Government 
of India. 

Acting Assist. Surg. Dent placed at disposal of 
Superintendent of Indian Navy, for purpose of 
relieving Assist. Surg. Jephson, who is placed at 
disposal of Commander-in-Chief for military duty. 

Sept, 2.— Capt. C. Hunter, paymaster S. D. A., 
resumed charge of pay office at Belgaum on 22d 
Aug. 

Acting Assist. Surg. Knight directed to assume 
medical charge of flotilla on the Indus, for pur- 
pose of relieving Assist. Surg. Durham, whose 
services are required in military department. 

Capt. H. James, 18th N.I., appointed commis- 
sariat agent at Barodu, v. Brown directed to join 
his regt. under orders for Scinde. 

Sept, 3.— Lieut. J. I). DeVilre removed from 2d 
Europ. Regt. to 2Gth N.I., with date of rank from 
26th Oct. 1830, to Alia vacancy, v. Crozier prom. 

N.B.— This cancels promotion and removal of 
Ens. H. J. Felly from 8th to 26th N.I., as an- 
nounced in G.O. of 7th Jan. 1040. 

2d Europ. Regt. Lieut. C. R. W. Hervey to take 
rank. v. Russell dee. ; date of rank 1st Nov. 1839. 

Kb .— This cancels promotion of Lieut. J. D. 
DeVltre in sue. to this vacancy, as announced in 
G.O. of 27th May 1840. 

Ensign J. A. Evans to be lieut., v . Goldie dor. , 
date of rank 12th Nov. 1839. 

Consequent upon the above alterations, the fol- 
lowing Ensigns re-posted to regiments: — Ensigns 
J. Miles to 1/th NX ; G. Mackenzie, 26th do. ; G. 
S. Montgomery, 14th do. ; F. M. Briggs, 19th do.; 
W. S. Furneaux, 1st Europ. Regt.; J. E. Bowles, 
23d N.I. ; W. F. Sandwith, 2d Europ. Regt,; C. 
F. Kneller, llth N.I.; R. W. Wheatstone, 7th do ; 
E. C. Marston, 25th do.; B. Kay, 6th do.; J. 
Wray, 24th do. ; J. S. Gcll, 10th do. ; D. J. St. 
Clair, 13th do. ; E. A. Green, 21stdo. ; J. \\ . Mor- 
rison, 2d Gr. N.I. ; D. II. Jameson, 8th N.I.; J. F. 
W r . Poley, 1st Europ. Regt.; J. G. Scott, 22d 
N.I. ; J. Pogson, 17th do. ; G. L. Lye, 1st Gr. Rt. 
N.I. ; E. Grant, 3d N.I. ; F Levicn, 13th do.; VV. 
Lodwick, I2tli do.; W. B. Gray, 26th do.; J. 
Hunter, 4th do.; C, R, Baugh, 9th do.; F.Wolley, 
14th do. ; VV. II. Snell, 19th do.; J. A. Wood, 20th 
do. ; F. S. Kempt, 1st Europ. Regt. ; G. F. Shum, 
fitllN.I.; W. P. .Shakespear. 2d Europ. Regt. ; J. 
Peyton, 23d N.I.; W. Bra&sey, 2d Europ. Regt.; 
D. Eickc, llth N.I. ; F. G. Green, 7th do. ; 0. J. 
Bourchier, 2d Euro]). Regt. (AH the above offi- 
cers to join their respective regiments by the earliest 
practicable opportunity). 

Sept. 5.— Lieut. Glennie, 25th NX, to act as adj. 
to left wing of that regiment, proceeding to Rur- 
rafchee; date 8th Aug. 

Lieut. H. Vincent, 10th NX, to act as adj. to 
that regt., during absence of Ens. Ayrton nn sick 
cert., or until further orders ; date Aden 9th Aug. 

Lieut. Rose, 1st B.E.R., to act as adj., and 
Lieut. Evans, of same regt., to act as qu. master 
and interpreter to right wing of 16th N.i. , on de- 
parture or Lieut*. Orrok and Rigby, ordered to 
Bombay on court-martial duty, from 29th June 
last, until further orders; date Aden 27th June 
1849. i 

Erft Fahning, 9th N.I., to be acting adj. to right 
wing of that regt., on its itiarch to Deesa, from 
19th Aug* 

Sept. 7 .— Ens. G, Malcolm, 1st Gr. NX, to act 
as intern. In Hlndoostanee to 23d N.i., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Forbes to presidency ot until fur- 
ther 1 orders; date Sukkur 7th Feb. 

Sept. 7 —Capt. N. Strong, 1st Bombay Europ. 
Regt., appointed to charge of police ana bazaar 


duties at K arrack, in sue, toLleut. Giberne, from 
13th July. 

Lieut. C. D. Mylne, 6th N.I., sub-assist, com. 
general in charge of bazar at Poona, temporarily 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-Chief for regi- 
mental duly. 

Acting Assist. Surg. Knight, appointed lately to 
Indus flotilla, directed to afford medical assistance 
during the voyage to detachment of 21st N.I. with 
details, proceeding In the Benaret to Kurrachee, 

Sept.ti.— Brev.Capt. Adamson, H M. 40thregt., 
appointed commissariat agent to wing of that 
regt. proceeding on field service to Upper Scinde; 
date confirmed. Kurrachee 14th July. 

Capt. W. Whitlie, of artillery, to assume charge 
of ordnance department at Bhaoj ; date 27th April. 

Brev. Capt. Major to assume charge of ordnance 
department at Deesa, on departure of Lieut. Pow- 
nall of artillery ; date 29th April. 

Capt. J. Tyndall, N.V.B., to act as adl. to that 
bat. from date of Brev. Capt. Prior’s departure 
from Dapoolee, until arrival of Lieut. Major. 

Sept. 8 — Regt. of .ht tilery. Major F. P. Lester 
to be lieut. colonel, v. Stevenson dec.; date of 
rank 9th Aug. 1840-Capt. W. Jacob to be major, 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) VV. M. Webb to bo captain, 
and 2d-Lieut. C. It. Dent to be lst-lieut., in sue. to 
Lester prom ; do. do. 

Sept. 10.— Ens. F. Fanning, 9th N.I., appointed 
assistant to superintendent of bazars at Poona. 

Capt. H. James, 18th N.I., direited to take 
charge of treasure-chest at Baroda, during absence 
of Capt. Brown, or until further orders. 

25th K.I. Lieut. F. W. Follett to be adj., v. 
Willoughby proceeding to Europe. 

Sept. 11 — Lieut.F.E.Woodhouse, 1st B.E.R.,to 
act as adj. to detachment of that regt., during ab- 
sence ot Lieut. Jackson on med. cert.; dateKar- 
rack, 3d Aug. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Mayor, 6th N.I., to act 
as adj. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. Hoc- 
kin on sick cert. ; date Deesa, 3th Aug. 

Lieut. A. N. Aitchisun, Guzerat Irregular Horse, 
to act as adj. to that corps, on departure of Lieut. 
McGrigor, until further orders ; date Ahmedabad, 
2Jd Aug. 

The following arrangements consequent on re- 
turn of Lieut, and Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Bate 
to hi# duty at Sukkur, made in bazar and commis- 
sariat depat t men t in Scinde :— Lieut. Prcedy to re- 
main in charge at Kurrachee, and Lieut. Rainsay 
to assist Lieut. Bate, and to have charge of bazdrs 
at Sukkur. 

Cadet of Infantry J. G. Moyle admitted on es- 
tab. and prom, to ensign. 

Veterinary Surg. H. Frcake admitted on estab. 

Sept. 13.— Lieut. Rippon, 21st N !., to act as 
mterp. to 26lh do., during absence of (’apt. Wilson 
on duty to presidency; date Poona 27th July. 

Lieut. J. C. Bate, deputy assist, com. general 
Upper Snnde, resumed charge of his duties on 2d 
July last. 

Sept, lo.— Corps of Engineers. 2d-Lieut. J. A. 
Curtis to be 1st lieut., v. Walker drowned ; date 
of rank 18th June 1849. 

1 2th N.L Lieut (Brev. Capt.) T. Maughan to be 
rapt, v. Johnson retired; date of rank 3th July 
1 839. — Ena. R. FitzGerald to be iieut., v. Jessop 
dec. ; dale of rank 10th July 1839. 

The undermentioned officers posted to regiments 
as follows 2d-Licut« J. H. Burke to corps of en- 
gineers, v. Curtis prom.; Ens. V. Carter to 12th 
N.L, v. FitzGerald prom. 

Major Gen. G. B, Brooks to command troops in 
Upper Scinde, nl sue. of Brigadier Stevenson, c.n. 

Sept. 17.— Lieut. R. N. Meade. 12th NX, to act 
as assist, qu. mast, general to Norlhern Division 6f 
Army, during absence of Capt. Del’Hoste, or uflCil 
further orders. 

Lieut. Franklin, 2d Gf.NX, to act as adj., to de- 
tachment of that ratf., consisting of three compa- 
nies, proceeding on Odd service to Upper Scinde, 
from 23d J'uhe w*t. until further order*. 

Ens. and Aetini Cffi Mast. WhiteWll, #<t NX, 

1 6 act as adU' to unit i£gt. on departure of Lieut. 
CartwVight from Sukkur; date 10th Aug. j(f 
Cupt. Farqyhar/fith N.L, to act a* ffiterp. tp 
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that regt. on its departure from Oeeu j date 23d 
Aug. 

Lieut. J, S. Unwin, GoIumUwo Bat., to take 
charge of office* of adj. and qu. master to that bat. 
from date of it* arrival at Ahmednuggur ; date 
loth March last. 

14fA N.L Ens, G. F.Thonie to be lieut, v. Black 
dec. ; date of rank 1st Sept. 184b. 

Ens. W.S.Horwood posted to 14th N.I., v.Thorne 
promoted. 

Major Edward E. M. Willoughby, 18th N.I., to 
art aa secretary to Government in Military and 
Marine Departments, during indisposition of Lieut. 
Col. Wood, or until further orders. 

Brev. Col. P. Fearon to command the Mhow 
brigade. 

Brev. Col. F. Farquharson to command the bri- 
gade at Ahmednuggur, 

Sept. 18.— The following officers on the Staff tem- 
porarily placed at disposal of Commander-in-Chlef 
for regimental duty Cant. Cotgrave, Lieut, Gais- 
ford, Lieut, Glberne, and Lieut. Jacob, artillery; 
Lieut. Pelly, 8th N.I. 

Mr. Charles Cunningham admitted into service 
as an acting assist, surg., as a temporary measure. 

Lieut. F. Jackson, 24th N.I., to act as adj. to 
that regt. , during absence of Lieut. Bellassi* on sick 
leave to presidency j date Poona bt Sept. 

Lieut. C. W. Prother, 4th N.L, cadet of season 
1825, promoted to brevet rank of captain from 8th 
Sept. 1840. 

Sept. 19.— Cadet of Infantry Jas. Shrlgley ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Sept. 21 —21 st N.I. Lieut. (Brev.Capt.) W. Long 
to lie captain, and Ens. G. A. Leckie to be lieut., 
m sue. to Clarke drowned ; date of rank lath July 
1840. 

Ens. Frank Burr posted to 21st N.I., v. Lcckic 
promoted. 

Assist. Surg. Hathorn, 24th N.I., appointed to 
relieve Dr. Murray of duties of port and marine 
surgeon, as a temporary measure. 

The sen ices of the two undermentioned officers 
placed at disposal of Commander-in-Chlef for regi- 
mental duty in Sclnde:— Major M. Stack, 3d L.C., 
superintendent of Stud Establishment; Capt. H. 
Bury, sumo regiment, superintendent of Guicowar’s 
Contingent Horse in Katteewar. 

Acting Assist. Surg, Cunningham plated at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian Navy for duty in 
that bianyh of service. 

Sept. 22.— MaiorC. Wadchngton appointed com- 
manding engineer in Scinde. 

Lieut. J. Hill to join his station at bukkur. 

Capt. U. Davidson, assist, tom. general at presi- 
dency, to proceed to hcinde, and resume <haigeot 
commissariat department there. 

Sept. 24.— Lieut. Ayrton, of artillery, to act as 
executive engineer at Aden ; date 4th June last. 
Sept. 25.— Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Whitmore, 
11th N.L, to ait as line adjutant at Sattara, in sue. 
to Lieut. Thomas, as a temp, arrangement, 

Cap(. A. F. Bartlet, 28th N.L, to act as superin- 
tendent of Government Stud at Allygaum, during 
absence of Major Stack proceeding on field service. 

2d-I.ieut, Ferry, of artillery, to perform duties of 
line adj. at Sattara, from !ith Sept, dunug absence 
of Lieut. Thomas on duty with his regt. to Seinde, 
or until further orders. 

Capt. Thornbury, assist secretary to Military 
Board, appointed to officiate for Lieut.Col. Lester, 
secretary to Military Board, from period lie left 
presidency on sick cert. 

Assist. Surg. J. Woosnam placed at disposal of 
superintendent of Indian Navy for duty in that 
branch of $*r vice, 

£8.^1 Jeut, Col. Hughes, c.n.» to command 
at Anmednuggur, until arrival of Lieut. Col. Kar- 
quharson, or until further orders. 

Lfotit J. R. Carhac, H,M- 41st regt., appointed 
aq aicWfe-camp oq pergonal Staff of Hon. the Go- 
veftioir ; his app. having effect frorq p2d Aug* last. 

reference to, ordefr dated 22d Sept-, as a 
temtfbtaty measure, Capt. Hallett, acting doputy 
assist, com. gen. at Ahmedab^L to guycecd Capt. 
Davidson mchargeof deputy cpmmbsary general's 
oflBceM^Tltptr Stockfey, sub assist, cobn. general, 


will receive charge from Gapt. Davidson, pending 
arrival of Capt. l-lallett. 

Lieut. Valllant to ayt m adj. to 9th N.L, during 
absence of Lieut. Evans on suck cert., or until fur- 
ther orders; date Ahmedabad 8th Sept. 

Lieut. Rigby, USth N.L, to act as qu. master and 
interp. to 1st Bombay Europ. Regt., until an officer 
of that regt. is available fbr the appointment, or 
until further orders. 


Head- Uttar ten, Sfc., Aug. 25, 1840.— That part 
of the order dated 11th Aug., removing the under- 
mentioned young officers from doing duty with 8th 
to 5th N.L, cancelled, and they are attached to do 
duty with 24th and 2lUh regts. as follows Ensigns 
J. Daun, 11. M. Johnstone, and J. P. bandwlth, 
with 24th N.I. ; G. A. Lister, and W. L. Cahuade, 
with 28th do. 

Aug. 27 ,— Assist. Surg. Woosnam to proceed to 
Poona in medical charge of recruits for 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

Assist. Surg. Babington to proceed to Deesa 
forthwith, and take medical charge of 6th N.L 
from Surg. Robson, reported sick ; date Ahmeda- 
bad ljth Aug, 

Assist. Surg. Sullivan, on arriving at Deesa, to 
make over medical charge of right wing 9th N.L, 
to Surg. Monteflorc, and return to head- quarters; 
date ditto. 

Aug. 28.— Assist. Surg. Jephson to assume medi- 
cal charge of 25th N.L, during absence of Surg. 
Gibb on sick cert. 

Assist. Surg. T. Clarke directed to do duty under 
orders of surgeon in medical charge of Convales- 
cent Hospital at presidency, until further orders. 

Surg. McAtidrew, of H.M. 40th regt., to receive 
medical charge of company of artillery, detach- 
ment of 2d Gr.N.I., detail of pioneers, and medical 
stores, from Assist. Surg. Hadley, until further or* 
deis ; date Camp near Kurracheo 8th Aug. 

Assist. Surg. Chatterton to afford medical aid to 
left wing of 9th N.L, during absence of AssisbSurft 
Sullivan with right wmg of that regt. to Deesa; 
date Ahmedabad 16th Aug. 

Sept. 1 — Ens. R. Liddell (lately admitted to ser- 
vice) to do duty with 12th N.L until further orders, 
and directed to join. 

Assist. Surg. Jephson to assume medical charge 
of detachment of21st N.L proceeding to Kurrachee 
on steamer ('teopuha. 

Capt. 1). G. Duff, I6th N.L, to join detachment 
of that regt. at Aden, by first opportunity. 

Sept. 4.— \ssist. Surg. Cirtcr to proceed to Ah- 
medabad , and do duty under ordei s of superintend- 
ing surgeon N.W.D. Guzerat, till further orders. 

Capt. F. J. Pontardent, of Golundau/c Bat., to 
repair to presidency forthwith, and proceed to 
Kurrachee by first opportunity, and assume com- 
mand of company or European Foot Artillery serv- 
nig at that station. 

Cornet E. M. McGregor, 2d L C., to do duty 
with .'*1 troop Horse Artille ry at Ahmednuggur, 
until opening of the season. 

Sept. 5.— Assist. Surg. Keith to proceed to Hur- 
sole, and take medical charge of left wingllth 
N.I. ; date Ahmedabad 26th 4ug. 

Lieut. J. S. Unwin transferred from 1st to 2d bat. 
artillery, and directed to join its head-quarters at 
presidency immediately. 

Lieut. E. 5. Blake, of 2d bat. artillery, to proceed 
forthwith toSukkur, and join details of Golun- 
dauze Bat. at that station. 

Sept. 8— Lieut. R. P. Hogg, 2d Gr.N.I., Persian 
interpreter, and extra ald-de-camp toComniander- 
in-Chief, as a temporary measure, permitted to join 
his regt. on service in Sonde. 

Lieut. Col. P. D. Ottey, N.V.B., on expiration 
of his present leave, to join detail of corps 
doing duty at Bhewqdy. 

2d-Licut. John Pottihger transferred from U\ to 
2d bat. artillery, and to join 2d company at Bhooj, 
in charge of detail* or artillery under orders for 
that station. , 

Assist. Surg. Babington directed to proceed hc 
medical charge of Gth N.I. to Scinde, arjd Assist 
Surg. Durham directed to assume medical charge, 
of that corps on its arrival In that province. L 
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Assist. Surg. Clarke directed to proceed to Raj- 
cote forthwith, and do duty at that station. 

Sept. 13.— In refrronie to the ft. O.O. of 33d Aug. 
1840, trunsfeirmg charge of putdic buildings and 
barrack furniture to the engineer department, the 
following removals of oiheers ordered in quarter 
master general’s department Capt. Del’lloste, 
assist, qu. mast, general, to return to Northern 
Division of Army, on being relieved, and when his 
services can be spared from duty on which he is 
now employed — (’apt. Adams, deputy assist, qu. 
mast, general, 1'oona brigade, on giving over eharge 
of public buildings and barrack furniture, to pro- 
ceed to Belgaura, and be attached to Southern Di- 
vision of Army. 

Sept. IS.— Veterinary Surg. Krcake (lately ad- 
mitted to service) posted to hoise brigade, and 
directed to join its head-quarters at Poona. 

Sept. 10 —10ns. J. ft. Moyle (lately admitted to 
service) to do duty with 19th N.I., and to join. 

Lieut, Lyre, :!d to piocecd to Bombay in 
charge of political agent, on account of his severe 
indisposition ; date Ahmcdabad 5th Sept. 

Lieut, llallett, 9th N.T., to proceed to presidency 
m charge ot Lieut. Evans, or that regt., on account 
of lus severe indisposition; date Anmedabad Gth 
Sept. 

Sept. 21.— Ens. J. Shrigley (lately admitted to 
service) to do duty with 19th N.L, and to join. 

Sept. 22.— Assist. Surg. Baxter to proceed to 
Bhooj iorthwith, and to afford medical aid to 20th 
N.L at that station, during indisposition of Assist. 
Surg. 1 lockin. 

Tiie following transfers and removal! m Regt. of 
Artillery ordered (.'apt. T. E Cotgrave transf. 
from 1st to ftoluiidauze hat , and app. to tempo- 
rary command of .'id company of that hat. solving 
In Upper Sonde.— Lieut, ftiborne transf. from fto- 
lundaze to 1st bat., and to join .Id company of that 
hat. at Kurraehee, until further orders.— Lieuts. J. 
Jacob and T. ftaisford to be attached to 1st troop 
horse artillery under orders to proceed on service, 
until further orders.— All these officers to join 
forthwith. 

Ens. J. Miles, 17th N.L, to continue to do duty 
with 2d R.E.B., until season will admit of his join- 
ing his regt. at Mhow. 

Sept. 23.— Comet J. L. Aitken, 3d L.C., to be 
attached to 1st troop hor^c artillery, and to proceed 
with it to Sonde, and there join regt. to winch ho 
belongs. 

Sept. 25.— Assist. Surg. Hosken directed to return 
to presidency from Aden, by first opportuntiy. 


Returned to duty, f mm Europe.— Sept. 17* 2d- 
Lieut. J. Pottmger, artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Etnopr.— Aug. 2i). Lieut. J.R.F. Willoughby, 
25th N.I., for health.— •sept. 7- Surg. H. ftibb, 
25th N.L, for health.— 28. Brev. ('apt. S. Pair, 
23d N.L, for health. 

To Egypt. — Sept. 15. Lieut.C.Mellersh,5th N.L, 
for one year, for health. 

To tfeilifhcriu-s.— Sept. 17- Maj. ('. J. Cunyng- 
liain, 1st L.C., for one year, for health. 

To Mam itu/t and Austinlui. — Sept. 17. Lieut. 
G. T. Pogson, 5th N.L, 111 extension, for a period 
of four months. 

To Rtniden*!/.— Aug. 24. ('apt. W. ('. Manesty, 
8 th N.L, from 20th Aug. to doth Sept., on mod. 
cert.— 28. Lieut. C. Wdlianis, 14th N.I., from loth 
Sept, to 31si (>t t., on private affairs.— Sept. 1. Ens. 
J. ftrant, 1st E.R., from 2'Hh Aug. to .list Oct., to 
remain, lor purpose of undergoing an examination 
in Persian language.— 4. Maj. T. Bailie and Lieut. 
G. 11. Bellasis, 24th N.L, from 1st to .’loth Sept., 
on med. cert.— Ens. (’. 1). Dot at, Inf., from 1st 
•Sent, to 31st Del., on private affairs.— 5. t'apt. ft. 
J. Mant, Staff, trom 3d to 20th Sept,, on private 
affairs.— Lieut. \V. F. Cormatk, 15th N.L, from 
1st Sept, to 31st Oct., for purpose of undergoing an 
examination m Persian language —7. Ens. J. Ilun- 
ter, 4th N.L, from do. to do. (tor purpose of do. in 
do.)— Ens. 1). Boyd, 11th N.I., from do. to do. (for 
purpose of do. m lliiidoosianee).— 8. Capt. ft. 
Thornton, 2d E.IL, from Ulh to 20th Sept., on pri- 
vate affairs.— Lieut. N. P. McDougall, 13th N.L, 
from 15th Sept, to .Kith Oct., on do.— 11, Ens. W. 


[Dec. 

II. Scale. 15th N.L, from 7th Sept, to 31st Oct., to 
remain, for purpose ot undeigoing an examination 
in llmdoostanee language.— 12. Lieut. 11. Dent, 
5th N.L, from 1st to, loin sept., in extension, on 
med. cert— 9. (’apt lLTrow.ml, for one month, 
on private affairs. -4. Lieut. Col. Hughes, r 11., 
commanding troops at Karrack, on sick ccrt.— 18. 
Maj. (Jen. J. Morse, commanding at Baroda, from 
1st Oct. to 1st Nov. 1840, on private affairs,— 14. 
Lieut. A. E. Sanders and Ens. J. U. Dunstervillc, 
2d E.R., fiom 11th tc>30th Sept., on med. cert.— 
Ens. It. L. Taylor, 18th N.L, from 5th to 31st 
Oct., for purpose of undergoing an examination in 
Persian language.— Ensigns J. S. Kemhall and ft. 
S. Montgomery, 2(Jlh N.I., from 13th to 31 at Sept, 
(fen purpose of do. in llmdoostanee language).— 18. 
Lieut. II. W. Evans, Dili N.L, from 1st to 30th 
Sept., on med cert,- Ens. II Pottmger, 15th N 1., 
fiom 14th Sept, to 1st Oct., on private affairs. - 
Lieut. J. McG rigor, 21st N.L, from 2d to 30th 
Sept , on med. ceil.— 19. Capt. J. D. Browne, loth 
N.L, fiom 2t;th Aug. to30th Sept., on med. reit — 
25 Brev. Capl.G Sparrow, 13th N. I., from 1st to 
30lh Sept., on med. cert.— 2(1. Maj. M. M. Shaw, 
9th N.L, from 20th Oct. to 31st Dec., on private 
affairs.— Lieut. L. S. Hough, 18th N.L, from 15th 
Sept, to 15th Nov., on ditto. 

To lihnuj and Mandarin, — Sept, 1. Lieut. H. P. 
H. Hockm, Oth N.I., from 20th \ug. to 31st (Jet., 
on med. cert. 

To Poona h — Sept. 1. Iacut. Col. D Capon, 10th 
N.L, from 1st Sept, to 31st Oct., m extension, on 
med. cert, (also to Mahableshwur Hills).— 7. Lieut. 
Col. Hughes, c. 11., until end ot October, for health. 
—9. Lieut. A Robertson, loth N.L, in extension, 
from 9th Sept, to 31st Oct., on med. cert. 

To Kondalla. — Sept. 19. Lieut. Col. T. Dickin- 
son, chid engineer, for one month. 

T<> the Dct i an — Sept. 1. Superintending Surg. A. 
Henderson, from 3d Sept to4th Oct , on med. cert. 
—23 Lieut. Estridgc, assistant to Mint engineer, 
for one month, on puvate allairs 
Obtained leave of Alienee, — Sept. 11. Brev. 
Capt. W. Mould ic, 67th Bengal N.L, until 31st 
Oct., for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Sent. 14.— Lieuts. J. A. Young and Rennie, lately 
employed under Bengal government, arrived at 
presidency per ship Sultana, on 7th Sept. 

Sept. 10.— Mr. (’. A. Patterson to be acting clerk 
of Indus Flotilla, trom Oth Aug. last. 

Mr. <1. Southey to be acting master of II. C. blmk 
ship Chaigcr, from loth Aug. last. 

Sept. 19.— Midshipman W. B. Selby to be lieut., 
v. Offer dec. ; date ofeom.22d Aug. 1849. 


FuilouA is —Sent. 4. Lieut. F. T. Powell, (o 
Europe, foi health, from 14th May last.— 1 7. Mid- 
shipman Balfour, to Europe, for health (to proceed 
from Cairo). 


SHIPPING. 

An milt. 

Aim. 29. Westbrook, from Singapore and Anjer 
— Skit. 1. I in wren, from Kurraehee. — 3. Colonel 
Unmet/, fiom Persian (Jult, tVc. ; Dartmouth, 
trom London —5. II. C. steamer ltnemec, Horn 

kunaehee <i. Aiduscrr, from China and Aiper; 

Alan hnr, from Liverpool. Wild Irish Uni, 1 10111 
Mauritius.— 7- Madomt, trom Liverpool ; John 
Mitchell, fiom Clyde; William, from Liveipool; 
Cornwallis, from Calcutta ; Sultana, from Cal- 
cutta; Adele, from Marseilles; Oil in ore, from 
Java.— 8. Satuh, from London; Regia, from Co- 
lombo ; iron ship John lia/row, from Newcastle — 
9. Ellen, hom ftlasgow; Amazon, from Llanelly. 
—19. II. C steamer Cleuputia, from Kurraehee.— 
11. II. (’ steamer Ze nubia, from Sue/, (with over- 
land mail of 4th Aug.); Recount/, from Calcutta. 
—12. Tema, from China.— 18. H.C. brig-of-war 
Taptec, fiom Aden ; Herefordshire, from Lon- 
don.— 20. Ha e.ulean, from Liverpool — 21. H.C. 
steamer Scsostns, Horn Aden.— 23. Cacador, from 
Mozambique. — 2(1. 0 rlearur, from Port Adelaide. 
— 28. Iknunt, from Kurraehee; Bombay, from 
London. 



1849 .] 


Register,'— Ceyla 


Departure *. 

Aug. 29. H.C. steamer Berenice, for Kurrachee 
(with troops) — 30. John Wm. Dare, for Singa- 
pore.— S kpt. 2. ll.C. steamer Cleopatra , for knr- 
racht'e (with troops); Earl of Clate, for China— 
t) Cood Sucre**, lor Singapore and China — fl 
Mary Got don, for Macao; Colrhe « te> , for Liver- 
pool.— 11. Clarendon, for Moulmein ; Maria . for 
Calcutta; Sir Charles Forbes, for Kurrachee (with 
troops) — 12. Sea/n, th, for Colombo; Westmore- 
land, for Singapore and China ; Bennie*, for Kur- 
rachce (with troops). -1.1 Ruby, for Colombo. _ 
14. Northumberland, for Calcutta.— 19. Moi.mch 
for China. — 17* Colonel Burney , for Calcutta.-^ 
1<). Sealeby Castle, for China.— 21. H.C. steamer 
Hugh Lindsay, for Kurrachee (with troops)- 
Lord Auckland, for Malabar Coast, Cape, and 
Condon.— 22. Lady Giant, for Singapore and 
China; Regia, for Cochin and Calcutta.— -n 
French slnp-of-war Boulogne, to sea.— 2(1. Wild 
hiHh Gnl, for Singapore— 27. H.C. steamers 
Ueojmtia and Srsostiis, both tor Kurrachee (with 
troops; Cumbium, for London. — 2)1. Leonaid 
Bobbin, for Liverpool— Oct. 1. H.C. steamer He- 
rein, c, for Red Sea (with overland mail for Eng- 
land). h 

Arrival of Pa*sengcis. 

Per II C. steamer Zenobut, from Sue/: Mcsms. 
Miller and Cowing; two Messis. Hadcien ; two 
Messrs. Allard , Messrs. Mottle and Fallowlield ; 
Mis. < arbury— From Aden : Capt. Goodfcllow. 

Per Antasees, from China: T. Edmond, Esq. 

Per Cornwallis, from Calcutta. Capt. Dennis 
and Hr. Jackson, II.M.dth regt 
Per Sultana, from Calcutta; Capt. and Mrs 
M oi land; Lieuts.\ cuing and Rennie, l.N.; Luut! 
t iistal; Dr. Baxter, n.,\. 

Pri IIC. steamer Scimti ,*, from Aden . Mr. C 
Kail , Mi. Tajnton, l.N. 

Depot tm e oj pa* seng ci s. 

Per ll.C, steamer Vtctona, tor Aden (sailed Jflth 
MJg); Lieut.' oh Wilson, Major Catlieai t, loth 
N.I.; Capt. Mignan ; Lieut. Oi rock; Lieut Pren- 
dc-igast , XV. Purnell, Esq., Mi. W. Chart rcs-a — 
Fmm Sue/ (additional! : \V. U. Burlas, Esq.; Mr 
11. 1* owlet ; J. Harlan, Esq. * 

Pa Good Since,**, . for China. T. II. Johnstone, 
Escj. ; B. Burretta, Esq. 

Per Mai in, for Calcutta: J. A. Wit hi. Esq. 

Pa steamci Seiifmth, for Ceylon- j G. Frith 
Esq., wife, and child ' 

Pa Not thumbei land, lor Calcutta: Mrs.Bunn.s- 
Mis. ( arbury ; Capt. Oimii.mney. 

Per Colonel Burney, for Calcutta: Mr. Rigby 
and family; 0 Armenians. 

Ft eights (Sepl. 29). — The harbour contimics to 
be filled with shipping, most ol which are proc ecd- 
ing vciy slowing with their lading In cessels on 
tlieece of despatch to Livupool, X ). 17s. (»d. pei 
ton has been paid for small parcels, but no quan- 
tity of freight can be procured at that late. To 
China, Rs, 21 per candy has been paid. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

ISIKTUS. 

Aug. 12. At Ahmedabad, the lady of Lieut. J. R 
Mayor, 1 1th N.I., of a son. 

24. A t Poona, the lady of Capt. Geo. Smith, 29th 
.M. I., of a daughter. 

29. At Kaira, the lady of Nugent Kirkland, F.sa. 

C.S., of a son. 1 

~ ^ Fort, Mrs. Barron, of a son. 

29. At Deesa, the lady of Capt. J. Grant, artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

„ At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. A. M. Hasel- 
wood, 3d N.I., of a daughter. 

,, ~ At Sholapore, the lady of Major C. St John 
Grant, 52d N.I., of a daughter. 

JI. AtColaba, Mrs. II. Goodall, of a son. 

Sept 1. At Rutnagherry, the Indy of Henry 
Brown, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

2. At Mazagon, Mrs. E. 1,. Valladares, of a son. 

«. 1 he lady of Capt. Hcimell, Resident jn the 
Persian Gulf, of a sun. 


3)1 

ou ,h * Wy “ f r - d ”^ e „., 

° f Mr - s - °‘ 
As - <* «» Central 

"" "" fc ot Hr ’ Kinchclla, of a 
,te - «“>• 

I2(hN.‘,.!&. ,he “ y ° C T. Itad, 

29. \t Fort George, the lady of J BuRhart 
Es»q., burgeon 2d bat. artillery, of a son. uUhart ' 

marriages. 

L„'';r,fa,p A o) ByCUll “’ .0 Mlw 

?; A ; ( ' r(,5 1 s t0 Miss R. M. Eyoob. 

12. \t Bombay, Lieut. W. Brown, adjutant 12th 
regmmnt U ‘ a ’ ° f UcuL Jo,u ‘ s * of the same 

19 At Deesa, (’apt Chailes De B. Prescott, ’ill, 
N.I , PC. itn-.il agent Pallunpore, toJ.du l»h, |,nJ 
-^lU^erof John Watkm, Esq., Bodmin,’ 

21. At Malum Manoel dc oou/j, Emi., to Miss 
Julia Veronica Barnwell. 1 


DEATHS 

JuA/,30. At Ml low, in Ills 29th year, Lieut. W 
. lades, 2d Bombay L.C., b.other of Lieut. Col.’ 
llailc'i, commanding H.M. 2Uth regt. 

nmit A c t h nllOOJ ’ tlleKt - ,v ’ W * M * chaplain 

Aug. li] Killed in action with a large lxnlv of 
Murrees and Beloochm, in the Pass of NufcJsk, 
the. folhm mg ofhu-rs .—Capt. c. B. M.utt and Lieut 
U.S Moore, 1st or Gr.Begt. N.I. ; Eu'tit.H Frink' 
hn .mil Ens A. W.lhams, 2d ditto. ' 

14th 7 regl' J 1 / r{ ' JCuU '’ ,<K ‘ ut * Robert Black, 

2. At ( amp, Poolajce, caused by fatigue in the 
ac-tion with tin- Murius md Belooihees, Capt. A 

t . He iglinigton, of the 1st Gr.Begt NI 

— At B.ijc-ote, Mr lam-s t. lilies, tged 30. 

•>. Mis. Catherine Hairison, aged i» r > 



'* ur a, “* 1 «■ 

17. \t Poon.ili, Miss Emilia Roberts, author of 
S,enr,ood('h,mntrndo, of Hindustan, Memo os 
oj the luenl Houses oj and Lanuntet , On- * 

rural Strut*?* he. he. 

- At Tannali. Sheikh Wully Mohumiiiiid, son- 
> nslar major, commanding the Tannali Bangers 
He s m ed the British Government faithfully ’lor 
tolunf al!> ' tUU W ' ,lttdl,,wl t,lc highest lank open 

21. In the Fort, \i...e, wife of Mr. Janie, Tayloi 
late ot the a('countaiit-geiierarsol[i<e, aged 'Hi 
23. At Ma/agon, Catherine Ann Kli/abeth, aged 
B) months; daughter of J. Lighton, Esr/. 

Lately. At Aden, laeut. AllreilOfler, l.N.. lately 
in command of the brig Tuptce. 1 

service 1 llolnblly, n -^ ulk ‘"‘ Ks> ‘b. H. C. naval 


(ffrylon. 

A I* POINTS! KNTS. 

H. VVnght, Esq. (lately appointed treasurer of 
the island), to be a member of the Executive 
Council u 

Lic-iit. VVatbon, C.R.R., to be commandant of 
llabantotte, v. Lieut. Clare, of the same corps. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals tit Colombo— Sept. 2. At h, lies from 
London— H. Wan tor, from Adelaide— 10. Emma 
tmmTutaeoiui-i 7 . Agrippina, froml’S 



3H8 Reguttr. -Singapore',- 

Departures from Colombo.— Aug. 26. Tigris, for 
Trlncomallee.— Sept. 11 . Achilles, for Galle.— 12. 
Emma, for China — 14. Tanjore, for London.— 
Warner, for Tutacorin. 


MA11R1AOFS. 

Aug. (». At Kandy, Lieut. D. F. Mackworth, 
90th regt, eldest son of Lieut. Col. Sir Digby 
Mackworth, Bart., to Miss M. Peddle, second 
daughter of the late Lieut, Col. Peddle, k.h., 90th 
light infantry. 

Sept, a At Colombo, F. II. Clark, Esq., 1J.M. 
95th rejft., to Eliza Jane, daughter of W. A. Ho- 
gers, Esq., of that corps. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 15 At Kandy, Mrs. Peddle, relict of the 
late Lieut. Col. Peddie, commanding the 90th L.I. 

19. At Jaffna, aged 54, Mr. P. R. Mootookishna, 
first cutcherry modllar of Jaffna. 

31. R. E. Smith, Esq., aged 28, third son of the 
late Major Smith, who died at Jaffna in March last. 

Lately. Drowned in the outward voyage, Mr. 
Cook, third officer of the ship Tig) is. 


Singapore. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals .'— July 31. City of Derry, from Madras; 
Sir H. Compton, from Bombay.— Aug. 3. Manga- 
lore, from China.— 10. Globe, and Linton, both 
from Rhio.— 11. Arab, from Port Phillip; Samuel 
Horrocks, from Penang ; Sarah Scott, from Cape. 
—13. Fruncts Yates, from London, <5tc. 

Departures .— July 1C. 1I.M.S. Nimrod, and Isa- 
bella, both for China.— 31. Westminster, for Lon- 
don ; Lintin, for Rhio.— Aug. 4. Gilbert Hender- 
son, for Manilla; Crescent, for London; Guiana, 
for N.S. Wales; and Sir H. Compton, for China.— 
8 . Asia Felix, for China.— 9. George Hendiivh, for 
Hamburgh.— 10. Sydney, for Liverpool.— 11. lie- 
low, for Manilla.— 12. Globe, for London; Ner- 
budda, for China.— 13. Patriota, for China.— 14. 
Francis Yates, for China. 


tfljiita. 

SHIPPING. 

Annuals .— May 23. Sevendrapovey, from N.S. 
Wales; Adelaide, from Philadelphia-— 20. Ange- 
lica, and Actif, both from Singapore.— 28. Lem a, 
from Singapore.— 31. Washington, from London. 
—June 5. Latnbton, from Manilla ; lllakely, from 
Liverpool.— 9. H.M.S. Alligator, from Singapore; 
William Dairas, from Batavia and Singapore.— 
10. Corsair, from Bombay and Singapore — 12. 
Constitucao, from Singapore.— 1C. II.C. armed 
steamer Madagascar, from Singapore ; Jtrovida, 
from Manilla.— 18. Panama, from New York.— 

21. II.M. ships Wellesley (74), bearing flag of Com- 
modore Sir J. J. G. Bremer, Cruizer (lCf, Algerine 
(10), and Rattlesnake, troop ship; ll.C. steamers 
Queen and Atalanta, with the transports Blundell, 
David Malcolm, Defiance, Eagle, Edmomtonc, Et - 
nand, Indian Oak, Isabella Robertson, John Adams, 
Medusa, Mermaid, Rahomauy, Rustomjee Cowasjee, 
Stalkart, Sulimantf, Victoria, and William Wilson, 
all from Singapore; Cortngu Packet, from ditto.— 

22. II.M. ships Conway (28), and Larne (20), with 
the transports Elizabeth, Amslie, Futtah Salam, 
and Mahomed Shah, all from Singapore; Manly, 
from Manilla.— 25. Kitty, from Calcutta. —28. 
H.M. ships Melville (74), bearing the flag of Ad- 
miral Elliott, Commander-in-Cliief; Blonde (44), 
and Pylades (18), all from Cape and Singapore, 
with transports Allalcvie, lhaemnr, Marion, and 
Kite, storeship, all from Singapore.— 29. Marquis 
of Hastings, and Young Queen, from Bombay and 
Singapore.— 29. Ternate, and Pearl, both from 
Manilla. 

Departures . — Previous to July 3. Glenelg, Man- 
galore, H'roinc, and Manilla, all for London; 
Blakely, for {nverpool ; Arabian, for Bristol; 
Asie, for Bordeaux; Robert Brown, Han-iet, Actif, 


<Chim.— Mauritius, c$r. * '[Die*. 

and Consuelo, all fof Manilla) Ann McKtn, for 
New York; Ardaseer, for Bombay; Lema, for 
Singapore, 


MAKRIAGF. 

June 29. At Macao, Crawford Kerr, Esq., to 
Emily Rva, third surviving daughter of the late 
Capt. C. B. Gribble, ll.C.S. 


jWauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

A rrivals . — Prev iou s to Aug. 28. Thomas Blyth, 
and Ten, both from London ; Dream, Fourteen, 
Lynher, and Volunteer, all from Tabid Bay; Seul 
Said, Adolphe, and Louise, all from Nantes ; Re- 
form, and H.M.S. Andiomachc, all from Algoa 
Bay; Milfm-d, Piesident, Graham, Gnbr telle, Wash- 
ington, an A Arabella, all from Bordeaux ; Malabar, 
from Monte Video; Wideon, Mcldon, and Ham- 
son, all from Marseilles. 

Departuies .— Previous to Aug. 28. Aukobar, for 
Mocha; Caroline, for Hobart Town; Auguste, 
Fourteen, Burnhopside, Wm. Pitt, and Milford, 
all for Calcutta ; Ganges, for Ceylon; Abbotsford, 
for Ceylon and Calcutta; Lulworth, for N.S. 
Wales; Phxlantrope, Malabar, and Adolphe, all 
for Bourbon ; Hope, for Madras ; Black stone, for 
Madagascar; Sent Said, for Batavia; Constant, 
for Pondicherry; Sir Wm.^Heathcotc, for Port 
Elizabeth; Reform, for Muscat, Maigaiet Wilkie, 
for Demarara. 

Freight to London (Aug. 28).— £4. 10s. per ton. 


®apr of ©00& ipopr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — Previous to Sept 8 . 
Enterpiize, Palmer (since wrecked), Mercury, John 
Fleming, and City of London, all from London; 
London, from Torbay; Ft coma, from Bristol; 
Deborah, and Maryborough, both from Newcastle ; 
Britannia, and Munster Lass, both from Rio de 
Janeiro; Lerwick, from Liverpool; Paplntqu , ' 
from Hamburgh ; Dover, from Boston ; Governor, 
from La Guayra. 

Departures from ditto. — Previous to Sept, ft 
Alexander Robertson, and Corinna, both for Cal- 
cutta ; John Fleming, for Madras and Calcutta ; 
Premier, Mauritian, Meg Merrilies, and Cam- 
brian, all for Mauritius; Rnterprtzc, for South 
Australia; Emma, for Sydney; Union, for Laun- 
ceston; Mazeppa, and Africans, for Port Natal; 
Briton, for Sealing ; London, for Port Phillip. 

Arrivals in Simon’s Bay.— Aug. 12. Amanda, 
from Ramsgate.— 14. H.M.S. Jupiter, from Ply- 
mouth. 

Departures from ditto.-Aug.fi. Emma Eugenia, 
for Ceylon.— 29. Amity, for Bombay.— 24. H.M.S. 
Jupiter, for China.— 25. Rot ha, for Batavia. 

Arrivals at Algoa Bay.— Aug. 8 . Emma Euge- 
nia, from Table Bay.— 11. Alexander Robertson, 
from ditto. 

Departures from ditto.— Aug. 12. Emma Euge- 
nia, and Apprentice, both tor Mauritius.— 21. 
Trekboer, for Port Natal. 


AIHTHS. 


June 14. At Tryntjes River, near Caledon, the 
lady of Major W. Shaw, of a son. 

19. At Graham's Town, the lady of G, C. Sand- 
ford, Esq., assist, commissary general to the forces, 
of a son. 

24. At the Royal Observatory, Mrs. Maclaar, of 
a daughter. 

27 . At Graham's Town, the lady of Capt, Mac- 
lean, 27 th Inniskilleners, of a daughter. • ^ ' 

July 4, At Jlondebosch, Mrs. G. W, Prinof^yof 


6. At Beivldere, KayttU, the lady ot %». 
Duthie, Esq,, J.P„ of a sou. 





- At Graham's Town, thalWy of J. C. Saumler, 
Lm\., deputy ordnance storekeeper., of a son, 

15. At Cape Town, the lady of Lieut. Col. Row, 
Bengal establishment, of a son. 

23. At Cape Town, the lady of Henry Sherman, 
Esa., of a daughter. 

a//,r- 7- The lady of Dr. Forrest, medical staff, 
of a daughter. 
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Hodgson, and granddaughter of the Hon. Hamil- 
ton Ross, Fgq. 

12. At Oatlands, R. H, Honomtus Van Ryreveld, 
Ls q of the Cape Mounted Rifles, b econd son of 
; V ' r ^ :, ? Hyn( ‘ VpUl1 Es( h» civil commissioner of 
f.raaff Reinet, to Harriet Forbes, fifth daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Heatluote, R.N. 

DFATHS. 


MARRIAGFS. 

June\0, At Pietermauritzburg, Port Natal, B. 
Poortinan, Esq., si i»., to Miss S. E. Zietsman. 

15. At Cradock, R. M. Armstrong, F*q„ district 
surgeon, to Jane Agnes Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Taylor, minister ot the Dutch Re- 
formed Chureh. Cradock. 

27 At Bathurst, Henry Blame, Esq., to Marga- 
ret Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Shaw, 
Wesleyan minister. 

30. At Cape Town, Alexander McDonald, Esq., 
jun., to Anna Louisa, eldest daughter of Alex. 
(Sinclair, Esq., of Loudon. 

At Rondebosch Church, Clerke Button, 
Esq., master of the Supn me Court, to Catherine 
Elizabeth, only daughter of C. A. Beiker, Esq , of 
Rondebosch. 

Aug, 3. At Sans Souct, John Mein, Esq , to Ca- 
therine Olivia, only daughter of the late Joseph 


I, At sroiienDosrft France*, third daugh- 
ter of Frederick l)u kenson, Esq. 

Jtity 2. At Uitenh ge, of dysentery, Alexander 
Andt rson, Esq., aged 34. 

30. At Port Elizabeth, aged <51, Alex Oxholm, 
Esq., many years in charge of the commissariat 
department at that station, 

• t"K ■ 3. At Graham^ Town, of brain fever, Mr. 
E. J. '1 ownsrnl. aged 3ti. * 

11. At Cape Town, Cornelia Sophia, widow of 
the late Lieut. S B. (.oodrich, Madras army, and 
daughter ot J. B. Hodman, Esq., aged a, 
h>. \t Rustcnburg, Stellenbosch, Mis. R \V. 
Cn'vwage, widow of the late Rev. II. W Bailott, 

22. Anna Maria, wife of Charles Harstirt, Esq., 
Hon E.I.C. civil seivnc, Bengal esiabiishrnent, 
aged 20 

.7 At Cape Town, William Octavius Atkinson, 
r sq., aged 40. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEO US. 

GOVERNOR OF t’FYI OV. 

The Queen lias been plotted fo appoint 
Lieut, (ien. Sir Colin Campbell, K.U. H., 
to be Governor and Commander in- Chief 
ot the I bland of Ceylon; date l?th Nov. 
1840. 


COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

In pursuance of the powers vested in 
the Queen, by the Act parsed m the last 
bession ot Parlnii.n nt, mrituled“ An Act 
to continue, until the ,’J I ht day of Dec. 
1841, and to the end ot the then next 
tension of Parliament, and to extend the 
provisions ol an Act to provide tor the 
administration of justice in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and tor 
the more effectual government thereof, 
and for other purposes relating thereto,” 
her Majesty hath, by letters patent under 
the great seal ot the United Kingdom, 
been pleased to erect the Islands oi New 
Zealand into a distinct and separate co- 
lony.— London Gaz., Nov. 2t. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
John Hobson, Esq , Captain in the Royal 
Navy, to be Governor and Commander- 
in- Chief ot New Zealand ; date, 20th Nov. 
1840 . 


GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Col. Guwler, the Governor of South 
Australia, whose lavisli expenditure has 
brought so much embarrassment on that 
jfsitrt.Journ.NS, Vol-33. No. 1 32. 


colony, has been recalled ; and Cnpt. Grey 
h.is been appointed as his successor. 

( apt. Grey is favourably Known to the 
public as an intelligent and enterprising 
discoverer in Austialia.— Spectator. 

( H1NFSE AT ROME, . ‘ - ^ 

A letter from Romo ol the l ift ()ct., | 
says — “ i'wo Chinese, of a distinguished ; 
family in their own country, unived here 
last month, after having been travellers for 
a year. II is Holiness received them with 
great kindness, admitted them fo Ins table, 
convulsing with them in Latin, which 
they had learnt at Macao. They wear 
their nutive costume, with long tresses of 
hair.” 

MIRTH OF A PRINCESS ROVAL. 

The London Gazette Extraordinary ol 
Saturday, November 21, 1810, announced 
that “ This afternoon, at ten minutes be- 
fore two, the Queen was happily delivered 
ot a Piineess; Ins Royal Highness Piince 
Albeit, her Rojal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, several Lords ot her Mujesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council, and the 
Ladies ot tier Majesty's Redchumber 
being present.” 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 
IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

2 d Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. W. N. Ralph to be 
capt., v. Gicnville, who retire* on h. p. (30 Oet. 

40). 

6th Foot (at Bom hay). Assist. Surg. G. Knox 

(2 ID 
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from 3d L. Drags., to be surgeon, v. Thompson 
app. to 94th F. (II July 49). 

9th Foot (in Bengal) Capt. F. Stanford, from 
h. ». unattached, to he capt., v. Hamunll, who 
retires upon h. p. (30 Oct. 40. 

13tA Foot (in Bengal). Cornet F. Coventry, from 
h. p 20th L. Drags., to be ens , v. Joyce, app. qu.- 
master to 03d F.; G. Fitzgerald King to be ensign, 
by purch., v. Coventry, who retires (3 Nov. 40). 

17 th Foot (at Bombay). Wm. A. Armstrong to be 
ens. bv purchase, v. Parker app. to 00th F. (1 Nov. 
40); Serj. Maj. M. Wall, from (list F., to be ens., 
v. Hamilton who resigns (ti Nov. 4o). 

21 tt Foot (in Bengal) Capt N. Wrixon, from h. 
p. unattached, to be capt., v. L’Estrange dec. 
(2 Oct. 40). 

2(1 th Foot (in Bengal). F.ieut. John Maul? to be 
capt., v. Pomto'i who retires upon full-pay (30 Oct. 
40); Ens. H. H Phipps to be lieut. by purch . v. 
Grylls who retires; R. E. I)e MOntmorencie to be 
ens. by purch., v. Phipps (both 17 Nov 4o). 

40 th Foot (at Bombay). Assist, burg. It. Maple- 
ton, M.D., from l!2d F., to be assist, surg., v. West 
app. to 1st Drags. (30 Oct. 4n). 

57th Foot (at Madras). Ens. W, Alimuty to be 
lieut. by purch , v I.ockyer who retires; R. W.s. 
R. Hunton to be ens. by purch., v. Ahmuty (both 
30 Oct. 40). 

62rf Foot (at Madras). R. G. D. Barron to be 
assist, suigeon, v Mapleton aj»p. to 4ntli F. (30 
Oct. 40). 

00< A Foot (ill N. S. Wales). M. D. Freeman, to 
be ens. by purch., v. May who retires (n Nov. 40). 

94(A Foot (at Madras). Surg, Wm Thompson, 
M. D., from Gth F., to be surgeon, v. Dix doc. (11 
July 40). 

%th Foot (m Ceylon). Capt. W. C Maxwell, 
from 79'h F., to be capt., v, Dalgetv, who excli, 
(30 Oct. 40) ; Mai. /V. II. Trevor, from h. i>. unat- 
tached, to be major, v. H, D. Maclean wliocxth. 
(17 Nov. 40.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

.Inivals. 

Oct. 30. Adrastux , T>av, from Bengal 20th April, 
and Mauritius 2(>th June; at Liverpool — Wm 
Bn tin/, Jeffries, trom Mauritius ltlth July ; off 
Dartmouth. — WcAmm eland, Bngstock, from L0111- 
bock; at Cowes.- 31. Frances Ann, Thompson, 
from China 1st June; Andtonmla, Coltish, ftoin 
Bengal 10th Mav, and Capeltth Aug. ; T», Reed, 
from Bengal lflth June; and Vivid, Oifcur, from 
Cape 22d Aug.: ail at Deal. — William (Inlet, Solly, 
from Bengal 12th May; in the London Docks.— 
Nautilus, Hughes, fiom Mauritius 30th June; off 
Falmouth.- Ci it a ton, Fiv, from Cape 10th \ug. ; 
off Falmouth. — Georf/e Washington, Probst, fiom 
Batavia 2Uth June; at Cowes.— John Cree, Boyd, 
from Bengal 8th May; at Greenock. — Nov 2. 
Mvamvell, Duck, from N. S. Wales 2"th June; 
Laura, Crockley, from Cape 12th July; end Dash, 
White, from (’Hpe 22d Aug.; all in the Kiver. — 
Amelia Thompson, Dawson, from Madras 28th 
June; in the Clyde. — R< lumctt, Wool Icy, trom Mau- 
ritius 9th July; at .Southampton — Fvlteiti /, Mc- 
Donald, from Bengal 3ist May; at Liverpool 

3. Caroline, Williams, from Singapore tlih June; 
off Margate,— Elizabeth, Mansfield, from Mauritius 
31st July; oft' Dover — Cesti tan, \nnshong, from 
Bombay 7th July; at Liverpool.— Supei be, Tan- 

queray, from Bengal 8th May ; at Boideaux 5. 

Atrcy, Nicholson, mim Cape 14th Aug. 5 at Rams- 
gate.— Bayne, Richardson, from Mauritius loth 
Aug. , off Portsmouth.— Lady benershom, Webster, 
from Bombay 7th June, and Cape 25th Aug.; off 
Plymouth.— Tigris, Robinson, from Bengal 7th 
July; at Liverpool.— ft. Florist, Andrews, from 
Bengal 19th April, and Cape I8th Aug.; at Deal.— 
7. Charles Kid, Leslie, from Cape3oth Aug.; off 
Margate — Ann Lindwall, Arthur, from Cape 3d 
Sept. 5 off Cork.— Tyrer, Shadwell, from China 3d 
May; off Cape Clear, for the Clyde.— Majestic, 
Winn, from Cane 23d Aug. ; off Cork.— 9. Hamil- 
ton, Bradbery, from V. D. Land 3d July; oft Mar- 
gate.— John Knox, White, from Singapore 2(ith 
June; Shepherdess, lamieson, from Bengal 8th 
May, and Mauritius; Duchess of Nnrthumei land, 
Geare, from Ceylon 3d June, and M.umtius; and 
Eliza Kincaid, Brown, from Cape 5tli SepL; all at 


Deal,— Currency, Hqpre, from Bengal 2d July; at 
Liverpool.— !0. Asia, Freeman, from China 9th 
May, and Batavia , and Florence, Davis, from Ma- 
deira 24th Oct. ; both at Dea). -Crown, Kerr, from 
Bombay 30th July; and Shannon, Ktlloek, from 

Bombay 19th July; both oft' Liverpool Antilles 

Lee, from Cape 28th Aug.; at Deal.— 12. lsiutsa 
Munro, Silk, from Bengal l«t June; at Deal.— 
14. Britannui, Burnclge, fiom Cape, 8th Sept. ; off 
C'otk.— 18. Pent, Gray, from N.S. Wales 24th May ; 
off Plymouth.— 17. Anna Robertson, Monro, from 
Bengal 4tli June; at Deal.-IH. Chiu, tine, Brewer, 
from Madras 2.kl July ; off Portsmouth.— 21. 
Dream, Squire, from Mauntius 29th Aug. ; off Fal- 
mouth.— id Hnj'isthun, Ritchie, from Bombay 
2/th July; at Liverpool.— 24. Sauton, Huxtable, 
lrom Bengal 2/th July ; at Liverpool.— Wm. Met- 
ia/f’, Plnlipson, fiom Java; at Cowes -Augustus 
Ca-sur, Lacey, from Launceston and Sydney; at 
Deal.— 23. Union, Webster, from N. S. Wales 29th 
July ; off Hastings.— Rwnetta, D.irley, fiom N. 
S. Wales 11th July; at ( 'owes — Caledonia, Cam- 
mell, fiom Bombay 29th July ; at Liverpool.— 28. 
dames Holmes, Johns, from N.S. Wales 28th June, 
and Rio de Janiero 2lith Sept.; off Brighton.— 
(hma, Phillips, from Bengal 29th June; off Liver- 
pool.— A/m-y Mich, 'son, M’Ewen, from Bombay; 
off the Wight.— Afro ia, Dc Jong, from Bombay 
l‘»th Aug.; off Portsmouth —27. Countess of M into, 
V\ ishart, from Calcutta 9th July ; oft Falmouth. 

Depai t ures, 

Oc t. 27, Rioohr, Wilson, for Rio de Janipro and 
Bengal; lrom Liverpool.— 28. Hespcus, Kell* for 
Bengal ; Aden, Ponamby. for w ingapore: and 
Jnu i,en. Shields, for Bengal ; all from Liverpool. 

Man, Oldham, for Singapore and Batavia ; 
RothseMd, Luekett, for Bombay; and Tutdioni, 
Ballery, for Bengal ; all from Liverpool.— Rose. 
Stewart, tor N. S. Waits; from Plymouth— M/* 
Tat. Rosignol, for Cape; from fersey .— Dmllius, 
Cnderhill, for Launceston; from Bristol. — 30. 
Nn to. Hill, for Hobart ..ml Sydney ; and Elvira. 
Walker, for Bengal ; both from Liverpool. — 31. 

Vmantf, Cumming, tor China; from Liverpool 

Guttrb, Bowman, for N. S. Wales; from Ports- 
mouth. — Nov. 1, William Miles, Sampson, for 
Bombay; from Liverpool. — 2. Wtlham Gdhe.s, 

Clark, for Bombay, fmm Liverpool 7. Matilda, 

Rowe, for Bengal; and Argi/le, Rattray, for Port 
Phillip and N. S. Males; both from Liverpool.— 
Pa eland, T.iit, for Bengal; from Clyde.-8. John 
llot nuks, Rond, for Batav ia and Singapore ; from 
Liverpool.— 9. M«Uun,C rases, and Uiojton, Cock, 
lor Bombay; both from ''Melds. — Ki, Piemier, 
Brownrigg, for N. S. Wales; from Torbay.— M«»- 
Qarrt, (.iobs, for N. S. Wales; from Bristol. — 11. 

. hjt/le, G.itenby, for Port Phillip arid N. S. Wales ; 
tiom Plymouth.— Ma, thinness of Damn, Leitrh, 
for N. S Wales; from Deal. — Joseph Wmte>, 
Dodson, for Mauritius; and Gemve, Robertson, 
for N. S. Wales; both from Liverpool —12. 
Si/mmetry, Watson, for Bengal ; Ma, /flower. Head- 
ley, for Hobart Town; and Ocean (flieen, Boyd, 
lor Bengal; all from Deal —Hai leqmn, Harrison, 
for N. S. Wales; from Clyde. — 18. Countess of 
Loudon, Lindsay, for Bombay, and Paragon, Cole- 
man, for Bengal ; both from Liverpool.— 18. John 
Bull, Rodgers, for Bengal; from Greenock.— 18. 
Kuineni, Liddcrdale. tor N. S. Wales; Sultana, 
Lyell, for Singapore; John Calvin, Abercrombie, 
for Bengal; Ide, Busos trow, for Mauritius; and 
Samuel Winter, Serjeant, for Launceston \ all from 
Deal. -Lama, D.ty, for Hobart Town; from 
Portsmouth. — Amwell, Hesse, for Cape; and 
Jumna, Clarke, for Bengal; both from Liverpool ; 
Enrrtcv, Fleming, for Mauritius; from Gravesend. 
—19. Lion, Smith, (of Shields) , for Bombay; from 
(.'owes,— Donna Pascoa, Hullock, for Bombay; 
Steihufr, Forster, for Swan River; Halifax Packet, 
Smith, for Bombay; and Norval, Ferguson, for 
(’ape; all from Portsmouth — Arachne, Thurtell, 
for N. S. Wales ; from Torbay. — A, mil, M’Pher. 
sun, for Bombay; from Greenock.— Beat 1 ice. 
Hurry, for Hobart Town; from Hamburgh.— 29. 
Berkshire, Norm, for N. S. Wales and Port Phillip; 
from Plymouth.— TAe Packet, whirling, for Cape; 
and Pi ince Albei t steamer, Fewson, for Cape and 
Mauritius: both from Falmouth.— Jane, Watkins, 
for Mauritius ; and Abbotsford, Hicks, for N. S, 
Wales; both from Doal — 21. Alderman Thompson, 
Darling, for Bengal ; from Shields— 23. Poitland, 
Stalker, for N. s. Wales; from Plymouth. — 24. 
Rolei t Stride, M’Ulain, for Bombay ; from Deal. 
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1’AS‘RNCERA FROM TIfF EAST- 
Per H, C. steamer Berenice, from Bombay 1st 
Oct., at Suez: Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas: Wiltshire, 
Hart. ; Mrs. Anderson and four children ; Lieut. J. 
Willoughby, 25th N. I.; Lieut. Baird, H.M. 17th 
regt.; Lieut. Mellersh, 5th N.I.; Lieut, lint- 
ledge, H.M. 17th regt. ; (/apt. Parr, 23d N.L; Mr. 
J fi. Hill. 

Per Lodi/ Fern-sham, from Bombay: Lieut, and 
Mrs. Hogg ami thne children; Mrs. Cotgrave; 
two Misses Beaumgardt ; Lieut, the Hon. C. S. 
Foster •, Lieut. Cholmeley, H. M. 27th regt. 

Per Clundme, from Madras: (See A*. Jouin. for 
Nov., p. 242). 

Per Hamilton, from Launceston : II. A. Grover, 
Esq.; Mrs. Grover; two Misses Grover; Mr. Jas. 
Grover; R. S. Nicholls, Esq.; Geo. Govett, Esq.; 
Mr. and Mis. Parsons, Mr. W. L. Jordan; Geo. 
Craig 

Per Eicerettn, from N. S. Wales: Dr. Stewart: 
Mr. Winter: Mr. I odd; Mr. Sway lie. 

Prr Aitifnstos Cirwr, from Launceston: Mr. 
Drinkw.iter; Mrs. Lai ey; Mr. Connell. 

Per Union, from N S. Wales: Mrs. Fowles! 
Mr. and Mis. Human and 2 children; Dr. Thie- 
rcrielm ; Mr. Brown; Mr. White, Mr. Oswald. 

Pei Elizabeth, from Mauiilius: Mr. and Mr,. 
Caiman ; Mr. and Mrs. Walsh aim infant; Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzpalruk and infant. 

Per Nautilus, fmm Mauritius: James W. Me 
Leod, Esq; Mis. McLeod and child; Dr. and 
Mrs. McPherson and child, late passengers per 
Exmouth. 

Per Bonne, from Mauritius ('see As. Journ. for 
Nov., p. 243) -additional : Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
and 2 children. 

Per Great Lion poo! steamer, from Alexandria, 
Ate. (arrived at Falmouth 13th Nov.): The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde; Mrs. Anderson and family; 
Gen. Sir Thos Willshne; Lieut.-Col. Singleton; 
Rev. G. Alnslie: Rev G. Tomlinson, Miss Whit- 
taker; Capt. Parr; l.irut. Baird; Lieut. Rut- 
ledge; Messrs. Miulburn, Hollis, Hendtrson, 
Barras, Barlas, Hickey, Asnnt, and Pridham ; II. 
Ellendi. 

Ecperted. 

Per John McLellan, from Bengal: LieuC-fol. 
Presgrave; Mrs. Presgrave; Mrs. Edmond Tal- 
Irot ; Mr. L. Kcolier ; Mr. Earl. 

Per Ixiikins, from Bengal: Mrs. Sturgles ; Mrs. 
Bayne; Mrs. Stevens; Mrs. James; Mr. Stur- 
gies; Mr. Bayne; Rev. Mr. Iluspim; Lieut. Ro- 
bertson; 2 children; 2 servants.— For the Cape : 
Mr. Tnckcr; Mr. Murray. 

Per fond Auckland, from Bombay for Malabar 
Coast, Cape, and Loudon: J. A. Forbes, Esq ,( s ; 
Mrs. Forbes ; G. H. Pitt, Esq , C.S. : Mrs. Pm ; 
Mrs. Thornton and child ; Mrs. Maleolmson; Capt. 
Ottey, M.N.C.; five children ; Mis. Muapratt; 
Master Mant ; Mr. Martin; Mr. Fawcett ; Mr. 
Gibbard ; nine servants. 

Per Leonard Dobbin, from Bombay: Mr. and 
Mrs. Braddockand two children. 

Per Heiainc, from China; Edmund Read, Esq 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per John Cat tin, for Bengal : Capt. and Mrs* 
Field; Messrs. Bruce, Beadnell, Hay, Herbert, 
Fitipatrlck, and McDougall. 

Per Fleetwood, tor Bengal : Mr. Hall ; Mr. Elms; 
M r. Clark. 

Per Perna, for Ceylon : Major and Mrs.Griffith9; 
Capt. and Mrs. Robertson ; Mr. and Mrs. Ansttu- 
ther; Mimcs Greentree, Hicks, and Austin; Dr. 
Deane; Lieut. Staveley; Mtssrs. Lee, Sabonadiere, 
Fulton, kc. Arc. 

Per Alicia, for Sierra Leone : Hi* Exc. Sir John 
Jeremie, Lady Jerenue, and family. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Medway, Griffin, from N. S. Wales, has 
been condemned at Calcutta, and the hull sold by 
public auction for 4,450 Company's rupees. 

The Miranda, Thompson, which put back to 
Calcutta 11th Aug., has been condemned, and the 
hull sold for 5,000 rupees. 


The llairhtt. Parsons, from Bourbon to the 
Mauritius, sprung a leak on het passage, and was 
totally lost: six of the crew drowned. 

The Palmer, Francis, from London to the Cape 
of Good Hope, in standing into Table Bay. ltfih 
Aug., got on the rocks on Green Point, and re- 
mained: crew saved ; cargo partly discharged. The 
hull, &c. has since been sold for £538. 

The Westminster, Molhson, from Singapore, 
and the Clandtnc, Brewer, from Madras, were 
driven on shore on the rocks about a mile to the 
eastwaid ot Margate, on the morning of the 22nd 
Nov.: the former is bilged. The following day 
they commenced discharging their cargoes. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

ryt. 2<». At Summer Hill, Dublin, the lady of 
Capt. Win. Knox, 13th L. Drags., of a son, 

31. At S ’ ret ton Hall, Staffordshiie, the lady of 
Lieut. Gen. Henry Monckton, of a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Bnghton, the lady of C ipt Kowbam’ # 
Indian Navy, of a son. 

(i. 4t Edinburgh, the lady of Dr, Colledge, of 
Her Majesty’s Establishment, Canton, Cli.na, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Aurhennmpbell, the lady of Cant. W. W, 
Dunlop, lion. L. 1. Company’s .-.twice, of a son. 


MAHRlAUtS. 

Man 1}). At the M.ind of St. Helena, Samuel 
Hopewell, Esq., merchant, to Miss Emma Arnold, 

Oct. 2<». At the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Savoy, the Rev. Samuel Garritt, to Lirtitia Sarah 
Bathsua, third daughter of the Rev. B. J. Vernon, 
late senior chaplain at St. Helena. 

27. At Haltwhistle Church, Major H.D. Maclean, 
fl.lth Regt., to Eleanor, only daughter of the late 
Rev. Z. D. Carlyle, Chancellor of Carlisle. 

2d. At Aberdeen, Lieut. Frederick Forbes, 3rd 
Regt. Bombay, N. L, liftli son of the late John 
Foibes Mitchell, Esq., of Thamston, Aberdeen- 
shire, to his cousin, Rachel, third daughter of Alex. 
Forbes, Esq., of Ainslie, and niece of Sir John 
Forbes, Bait., of Cragievai, Aberdeenshire. 

AW. 3. At Brighton, Henri, second son of the 
Chevalier de Name Mane, Chateau d’AIlemagne, 
near Caen, Normandy, to Ellen, daughter of the 
lion. M. T. Harm, Madras civil service. 

— At St. George's, Hanover Square, George 
Thompson, Esq., to Susanna, daughter of the late 
Thomas Pat tie. Esq , of the Hon. E.L Company » 
• ml verv.ee. 

— Ar Lewisham, Beniamin Moodie, Esq., of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Susanna, daughter of the 
late St. John Barnett, Esq., of Dalton Hall, near 
Richmond, in the county of York. 

5. At Wolston, Capt. George Cox, of the Hon. E. 
I. Comp my’s h“rvue, to Mary Elizabeth, relict of 
the late A. C. Orme, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

— At South Molton, Mr. B. Marshall, comedian, 
to Miss G Rich irdson, only surviving daughter of 
the late Capt. Richardson, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At Paris, Metcalfe Larken.Esq., ofthe Bom- 
bay civil servhe, to Emily, daughter of Henry 
Combe, Esq., of Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 

10. At Carcary, David Lyall, Esq., of Calcutta, 
to Isabella, second daughter of Robert Lyall, Esq., 
of Carcary. 

— At Southampton, C. S Grey, Esq., youngest 
son of the late Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart, to 
Laura, fourth daughter of C. A. Elton, Esq , and 
grand-daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, Bart., of 
Cleveland Court, county of Somerset. 

11. At New Ross, County of Wexford, H. O. 
Beagin. Esq., ofthe Madras sen ice, to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of E. Carr, Esq., of Amestown, 
in the »ame county. 


DFATHS. 

July PL On beard the Mary and Jane, on th# 
passage from Calcutta, Capt. Thomas Winter. 
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Sept. 14. At’ Ascension Island, Gapt. R.'vTinklar, 
Royal Marines, commandant of that Island. 

Oct. 2. At sea. on board the Amelia Thomvton, on 
hi* wav from India to England, for the recovery of 
hi* health, Lieut. E. H. L. Moore, 33rd Rcgt. 
Madras N.I., fourth son of the late George Moore, 
Esq., Madras civil service. 

29. At flapham, Isabella, wife of John Reeves, 
Esq., in her G7th year. 

30. At Leamington, the lion. f. E. Fleeming, 
Admiral of the niue. and Goveinor of Greenwh h 
Hospital, aged tid. He was untie of the present 
Lord Rlphlnstonc. 

31. At RngMon, in the 53rd year of his age, 
M ijor John Jenkins, of the 1 1th, or Prince Albeit’s 
Hussars. Thegillant officer had bet n 34 tears tn 
the service, thirteen of which he served in the Pe- 
ninsula and France: he was at the battle of Water- 
loo, and afterwards served for twenty yc'ars in India, 
assisting at the rapture of Bhurtporc, where he 
commanded two squadrons. 

— Major Stack, of H. M. 45th Regt. of Foot, in 
his 53d year. 

Nov. 2. At Hitton House, Kingston, Gen. the 
Hon Edward Bligh, in his 72nd year. 

7. Sir F. Molvneatix Ommaney, Knt.,of Noifolk 
Street, and ol East sheen, Surrey. 

fl. Thomas Lowndes, Esq., of Barrington Hall, 
Essex; of Blarkheath, Kent; and of IIatnp9 ead, 
Middlesex, in the7'th yeirof his age. 

9. At his house, Norfolk street, 'Park Lane, Maj. 
Gen. William Hull, C. B , of the Bombay aimy. 


[Dec. 

10. At Chatham, Eleanor, wife of Major Somer. 
ville, Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— At Bath, Alexander Haig, Esq., late of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

11. At Tunbridge Wells. Kent, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Morris, sister of the late Lieut. Gen. J Morns, of 
the Hon. E I. Company’s serv ire, aged 03. 

— • In Upper Berkeley Street, In his 75lh year, 
Captain Thomas M‘ Taggart, formerly of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

13 Tn Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. 
Caroline, widow of the late J. Law, Esq , of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

14. At 22, Cumberland T* trace, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs. Tyler, widow of the late George P. Tyler, 
Esq., Madras civ ll sen ice, aged (15. 

1(5 At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Henry, son 
of the late Lieut. Col Dcsihamps, of the Bombay 
army, aged 23. 

17- At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late John Onions, Esq , of v t. Helena, aged 53. 

21. In Wilton Street, Evenlda, wife of Lit ut. Col. 
Clusncy, R A. 

23. In Piccadilly, Lieut. Col. John Craigie, of the 
Bengal army. 

— At Ralston, Susan, wife of Capt. Dashwood 
Sireitcll, 2(lth Begt. Madras, N.I. 

Lately. Capt. W. Croker, of H M.S. Famittr 
He was slain in an engigement with the natives of 
Tonga, one of the South-sea Islands. 
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LONDON MARKETS. Nov. 24. 


SuRnr . —Although holders of British Plantation 
Sugar have sulnn tte 1 to a further reduction of Is. 
to Is. (id. per ewt.. still it has not occas’oned any 
increase in the demand To-day holdeis dis- 
played firmness, and refused to sell exienung a: 
prices equal to those ol Friday, but the trade 
operated with caution. The stock of West-lndinn 
Sugar is now 10, 301 hhd . and trs., which is 1*1,1)37 
less than last year. The stock of Mauritius is 
24,933 hags, being 40,207 less than last year. 'Hie 
stock of Bengal is 24.K.30 bags, which is 5,294 less 
than last vear. The delivery of West-India during 
the last week was l,f>_>4 lihds an l tr*., being l,.3;o 
less than last vear. Brown and ordinary grey des- 
< notions of Mauritius have met with adnll sile ; 
and the principal part nffeicd cons, sting of those 
sorts, prices have suffered a further depression of 
3s. to 4s. per owt Tlits afternoon the demand was 
dull at the public sales, consisting of 4,554 bags, 
the principal part of low quality, and the mer- 
chants not being disposed to take lower rates, a 
large proportion was taken ill. For White sot ts of 
Bengal a fair demand has prevailed, ami former 
rates have been supported within Is. per ( wt.. hut 
Brown and Yellow descriptions have sold heavily 
at a further reduction of 2s. to 3s. Siam is held 
firmly, and a fair amount of business has lxen 
transacted privately. Manilla is not to be purchas- 
ed on lower terms, but few sales have been made. 
Java sells slowly at late rates. 

Coffee.— Previous rates have been maintained for 
West-India Coffee, importers having refrained 
from offering large parcels at public sale, but the 
demand has been limited; still the market wears a 
firmer aspect. The home trade has evinced little 
desire to purchase East- India or Cape kinds, and 
prices have given way for mostsoits. The de- 
mand his been limited for Ceylon. Padang is of- 
fered on lower terms, but without finding buyers. 
Java at present is not offering at lower rates, but 
there has been scarcely any business done. Saina- 
rang is cheaper. The better sorts of Mocha «re 
less wanted, but being scarce, command full 
prices This af ernoon prices were supported for 
East and West-India, and clean sorts were decid- 
edly more In lequest. 

Spices. — Cassia Lignea Is held firmly, and at 
previous rates. In Black Pepper only a limited 
business has been transacted privately, but holders 
are not disposed to submit to lower rates. Cloves 


have been in fair request. The Ginger market is 
quiet. Nutmegs of good quality have been m fair 
demand at former rates. In Mace and Cinnamon 
little done. 

Cotton . — The market has been quiet : the public 
sale- of F,. 1 attracted a good attendance of the 
trade, but they were not disposed to purchase, ex- 
cepting at lower prices, and the biddings were very 
languid. 

Tea. — Although holders of Fice Trade weie 
moie disposed to realize last week, still the dealers 
purchased by private treaty with caution; specu- 
lators were not disposed to make investments, 
not withstand ihg the late act mints from China, and 
the market throughout the week presented a quiet 
aspe< t for both black and green descriptions. 1'ho 
public sdes which commenced on Thursday and 
finished on Fitday were but thinly attended; the 
trade evinced little desire to do business, and the 
demand throughout the sales was limited for all 
kinds, the small proportion only of 5, HIM) pai kages 
finding buyeis out of 1 7 , (ion offered: the prices ac- 
cepted were s'd. to Id. under those of the former 
public sales. Since the sales, however, a better de- 
mand Ins existed for Free Trade, anil some large 
parcels of Congou have been deposed of for (ash. 
To-day there was a much better demand for Free 
Trade Tea, prices improved, and a good business 
wa-> transacted in both black and green sorts ; the 
public sales, consisting of 7.42J packages, w'-- 
well attended, the biddings were brisk, and 6,* 
packages were disposed tit at prices fully id. aho v 
those of Friday for all descriptions. 

Indigo — The market lor F.nst-lndia is looking 
healthy ; there has been a fair amount of business 
transacted since our last leport, to supply the 
wants of both shippers and the home trade, some 
further parcels have been taken on speculation, and 
the prices paid arc 2d. to 3d. above those of ihe 
last quarterly sale for middling and ordinary, and 
3d. to4d. for good and fine descriptions; at existing 
prices, however, 9ome of the merchants will not 
sell, the stock continuing on the decrease, and the 
deliveries from the warehouses being still large. It 
is calculated that the quantity that will be offered 
at the next quarterly sale will be under 7»WU 
chests. 

Rice.— A fair demand has existed for Bengal by 
private treaty, and prices are firm. 
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N.B. The letters P.C. denott prime cot*, or manufacturer*' prtces ; A. advance (per cent.) on the tame ; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the tame: N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund t* equal to US lb. a os. 2 
dr*., and 100 bazar maund* equal to 110 factory maund*. Good* jotd by Sa. Rupee* 0. md*. produce 
A to 8 per cent, more than when fold by Ct. Rupee* F. md * — The Madras Candy ■* equal to 500 lb. The 
Surat Candy i* equal to 746$ tb. The Pecul i.r equal to 133J lb. The Corge t* 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, September 12, 1840. 


Rs.A Rs. A.' Rg.A. Rs. A. 

Anchor# Co.’sRs. cwt.lfi o (a), 25 0 Iron, Swedish, sq..Co.'*Rs. F.md. 5 4 (d) 5 8 

Bottle# 10011 0 —11 8 flat do. 5 12 — 5 14 

Coal# B. md. 0 6 — 012 English, #q do. 3 6 * 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 . . F. md. 35 10 — 35 12 flat do. 3 6 — 38 

Brasiers’, do. 30 4 — 36 8 Bolt do. 3 6 — 38 

Ingot do. .‘15 0 — 35 4 Sheet do. 5 0 — 54 

Old Gross do. 36 8 - 37 0 , Nalls iwt. 15 0 - 18 0 

Bolt do. 35 14 — 36 4 Hoops F.md. 3 14 — 6 6 

Tile do. 34 14 — 35 6 Kentledge cwt. 0 15 — 1 2 

Nails, assort do. 38 O — 45 0 • Lead, Pip F.md. 6 6 — 6 8 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. l unstamped.... do. 6 4 — 6 6 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. Millinery 5 0. -2»D. 

Copperas do. 2 2 — 2 4 Shot, patent bag 

Cottons, chintz ...pee. 3 0 — 76 Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 10 6 — 10 8 

Muslins do. 1 1—88 Stationery l<ito3« 4— D. 

Yarn 20 to 140 (l 3.3— 0 6.10 Steel, English Ct.Rs. F.md. 6 0 — 64 

Cutlery, fine. 10D. — 200. Swedish do. 8 0 — 84 

Glassware loO. — 201). Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 10 8 —21 0 

Ironmongery 350. — 451). Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 10 0 

Hosiery, cotton 5D. — 250. coarse and middling. ... 10 — 44 

Ditto, silk j, Flannel, fine 0 8—16 


MADRAS, September 16, 1840. 


11s. Rs. 

Bottles 100 15 (a), 17 

Copper, Sheet candy 270 — 273 

Tde and Slab do. 242 — 245 

Old do. 27<> — 28(1 

■ Nails, assort do. 280 — 290 

Cottons, Chintz piece 3 — 10 

Ginghams do. 3—7 

Longcloth, fine do. 8 — 12 

Iron, Swedish ....candy 42 — 45 

— English bar, flat, <Src do. 28 — 31 

— • Bolt do. 25 — 28 


Iron Hoops 

Rs. 

...candy 31 

<3 

Rs. 

35, 

Nads 

— do. 52 


70 

Lead, Pig 


— . 

51 

Sheet 

do. 55 

— 

60 

Spelter 


— 

56 

Stationery 


— 

15A. 

Steel, English 

...candy 38 

— 

42 

Swedish 


— 

6(1 

Tin Plates 

.... box 20 

— 

21 

Woollens, Broad-cloth . . 

.....yard 3 

— 

10 

Flannel, fine 



BOMBAY, September 26, 1840. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 10 Q 

Bottles, quart do*. 1.4 

Coals. ...ton 6 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 60 
— — Thick sheets or Biasierb’.. do. (a) 

Plate bottoms do. 61 

Tile do. 54 

Cotton Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60. ...lb. 0.8 

ditto, Nos. 70 to 100 0.16 

Cutlery, table P.C. 

Earthenware 6nA. 

Glass Ware 4dD. 

Ironmongery PC. 

Hosiery, naif ho»e P C. 

Iron, Swedish St. candy 60 

• English do. 37 


Rs 


Rs. 

Rs. 

20 

Iron Hoops 


— 



Nails 


12 

14 

Sheet 

do. 7-4 

— 


, R(k 1 for bolls .. 

...St. candy 31 

— 



' do. for nail# . 

do. 39 

— 



Lead, Pig 


11.8 



! Sheet 


— 

0.UJ 

Millinery 


— 

— 

Shot, patent 


13 

— 

, Spelter 


— — 

— 

stationery 

1 Steel, Swedish 


— ' 

— 


— • 

— 

i Tin Plates 





Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 6.10 

— 



1 1 ong Ells ..... 


— • 

— 

j — ■ Flannel, fine . , 


— — 

’ORE, 

July 30, 1840. 




Drs. 

Anchors pecul 61 

Bottles 1«< 1 4 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing • ■ • pecul 34 
Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd.- 33-36 pcs. 11 

Ditto 24 • 40-44 do. 2 

Longcloihs 30 to 40 35-36 do. 23 

— do. do. 40-43 do. 4 

— _ do. do 50 60 do. 51 

Gtey Shirting do. do 35-36 do. 21 

. Prints, 7-8.&9-H. single eol mrs do. 11 

— — two colours ■ ■ -do. 13 

Turkey reds do. 5 

fancies do. 3 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 44 • ■ pcs. IS 

Jaconet, 20 42 - 45 — do. Ii 

— - Lappets, JO 40 -• 42 •••do. 1 


, Drs. Drs. Dr. 

(a) 7 Cotton Ilkfs.imit. Battick, dble. -corge 31 @ 4 
If 4 j | do. do Pullicat doz. 1 — 2 

— 35 1 Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 50 - pecul 30 — 38 

_ n ’ Ditto, ditto, higher numbers. .do. 40—44 

_ 21 Ditto, Turkey red, No.32to50- -do. 98—105 

— 5 Cutlery 25D. — 

— 41 Iron, Swedish pecul 4| — 5 

_ 7 ,1 English do. 31 — 4 

— 4 1 Nail, rod do. 31 — 3| 

— 2 Lead, Pig do. 8| - 61 

_ 24 Sheet do. 7-71 

— 6 Spelter 71 - 7* 

— 4 Steel tub 5 — 0J 

_ 3 Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 7 — 8 

_ 5 Canlblets do. 20 — 25 

— lj — Bombazetu do. 41 — 4} 

ll 
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MARKETS IN INDIA, &c. 


CWcuffn, Sept. 13, 1840 —The market for Cotton 
Piece Goods, since the issue of our last, has evinced 
no features of improvement— and prices, on the 
whole, continue very unsatisfactory. Chintzes are 
dull of sale consequent on theie being no demand 
from Mirzapore and the principal Inland Marts. A 
few sales or Single Colour Sets, Bengal Stripes, 
Neutrals, and Fancy Chintz have been made for 
dispatches to Moorsnedabad, and for the consump- 
tion ot this place at rather low prices. In Coloured 
Cottons,— Turkey Red Twill* and Coloured Cam- 
brics have continued to be sold at discouraging 
prices. Ginghams have been selling to a limited ex- 
tent at steady puces. In White Cottons, Long 
Cloths and Cambrics are dull of sale in the absence 
of demand from the Upper Provinces. Jaconets 
and Mulls have improved «i little both as to demand 
and price, consequent on the approaching native 
holidays. Japan Spots have also Wen in demand, 
owing to the same cause, and prices have improved 
about 3 to 4 ans. per piece. Honey Combs are dull 
of sale.— The market for Mule Twist has continued 
steady as regards demand, but puces have expe- 
rienced a further fall, and may be quoted about 3 
le per morah below the rates in our last extra.— 
usiness to a fair extent ha-, been done m lied 
Yarn, at a slight improvement on the price of real 
German lied Dye. The market is dull for other 
descriptions, excepting Green Yarn, which is sought 
after.— The demand tor Woollens is steady, but the 
sales lately effecteil exhibit a dec line of about 2 ans. 
per yard.— Copper has continued dull since the 
issue of our last extra, in the absence of orders from 
tho Upper Piovinccs, and the business done has 
been confined to a few s lies for local wants. Prices 
have experienced a fall on Tile.— '-ales of Iron to a 
great extent have been made lately at reduced rates. 
Supplies are still large in the hands of importers ami 
buyers, and price » continue falling.— Tne demand 
for Steel is limited, and the stocks in the hands of 
importers are very light.— There is little doing in 
Tin Plates m the absence of orders from the In- 
land Marts.— The Lead Market is still dull; a few 
sales of Sheet and Pig have been made on local de- 
mand at low ptices.— Spelter ; the market is rather 
unsteady, and the price has a tendency to give way. 
—Beng. Hurk. Owl. Pr. Cur. 


Madras, Sept. 1(5, 11140.— Tlie transactions in Eu- 
rope Articles since our Lust have been very limited 
in the wholesale way, and slocks of most British 
Goods are heavy,— Our Metal market is still quiet, 
and we have not heard of any operations in Iron or 
Copper. — A few bottles of Quicksilver is reported to 
have realized Gli Us. per maund.— Rills on England 
are in demand, but continue without alteration in 
the rate of exchange.— Government Paper con- 
tinues in fair request, and operations to some ex- 
tent have been effected since our last at the same 
rap's.— Freight to London, nominal; no shipping 
in the roads for England.— Pr. Cur. 

Bombay, Sept. 30, 1 fMO.— During the month the 
operations in our market have been very limited, 
—a check having been given to the transactions in 
British Piece Goods by the apprehensions enter- 
tained for the crops by the droughts of last month 
and the early part of the present one— and produce 
being held at too high rates for purchasing for the 
British markets.— prey goods havq been the prin- 
cipal desmptions selling, but in general at prices 
slightly undfir the rates obtaiiu d m August. The 
sales have been chiefly confined to Grey .Shirtings 
and Grey Jacconets. Bleached goods have been 
much neglected, and sales confined to a few pack- 
ages of White Longcloths and White Jaceonets of 
low and middling qualities. In Muslins the sales 
have also been limited and confined principally to 
inferior qualities of Mulls and Lappets.— In Print- 
ed Cottons scarcely anything has been done yet this 
season, operations having mtheito been confined 
to Turkey Red Chintzes, Neutral styles, and a few 
fancy ground plates. —The transactions m Twist 
during the month have not been extensive, and at 
no improvement in prices ; about 140 bales have 
changed hands.— Woollens are m little demand, and 
this branch of our tiade has exhibited no advance 
for many vears.— Metals; Iron has declined since 
last mo tn, a circumstance in some degree attri- 
butable to the drought checking the demand for 
the interior, and of sales having been made to ar- 
rive at long dates. Of Tile Copper a small sale 
has been Greeted. Sheathing and Thick Sheet 
Copper are held for Rs GO per cwt , but not in 
demandat that price.— Bum. Tunes. 


INDIA SECURITIES ANI) EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sept. 13, 1810. 

Government Securities. 

Sell. Buy. 

... . ("Transfer Loan of) Sa. Rs. 

StocK 1 1835-3G interest pay- >prem. 10 8 11 8 
Ia P er (able in England • • ) percent. 

_ . ( From Nos. 1,151 ) Co.'s Rs. 

J a 15,200 accord- > prem. 3 8 5 8 

5 P ct> ( ing to Number ) 

Third or Bombay, 5 per cent. - prem. 5 4 5 0 

4 per cent disc. 2 8 3 0 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal(Co.Rs.4,000) Prem- -2,285 a 2,325 

Union Bank, Pm (Co Rs.1,000) 280 a 29o 

Agra Bank, Pm. (Co.’sKs.500) 140 a 15o 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill*, 3 months 6 per cent. 
Dlttoongovernmcntandsalary bills 4 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... 5 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London— PrivateBillsatlO months’ date, 2s. O^cl 
to 2s. 0|d. ; 6 months do., 2s. Old. ; 3 months’ 
sight. Is. llid. to 2s.— Insurance Bills, 2s. to 
2s. 0 d.— Treasury Bills, Is. lid. to Is. llid.— 
Bank Bills, 2s. to2s.0jd. 

Madras, Sept. 16, 1840. 

Non Remittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 2( to 6 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent —5 to 6 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Ditto New four per cent.— 3 disc. 

Fiva per cent. Book Debt Loan— 13 to 13) prem. 


Exchange. 

On London, at G months sight— Is. lljd. per 
Madras Rupee. 

Bombay, Sept. 26, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. OJd. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 100 Bombay 
Rs. pei loo Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 99.8 to 100.8 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 percent. Loan of 1825-2G, 108.8 to 112 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 112 to 112.0 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33,101.4 to 104,8 per do. 

Ditto of 1835 :i(i, (Co.’s Rs.) 98.4 to 98.8 do. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 114.8 to 115 
Boin.Rs. 

Singapore, July 30, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

On London Navy and Treasury Bills, 3 to 3o 

days’ sight, 4s, 6d. per Sp. Do!.; Private Bills, 
with shipping documents, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 7d. to 
4s. 8d. per do.— wanted. 

Macao, July 3, 1840. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, continue at nbout 
is. 10)d. to 5s. per .Spanish Dollar. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, November *4, 1840. 

U'.MMIIA AND CHINA HlODULK. |L. . , „ , _ £. S. d. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ 

£. *. d. £. o. d’ ll Shells, China » twt> 300 


£. , 

Coffee, B.itavi.i cwt. 2 1 

Samarang 2 ; 

Mysore 2 1 

Sumatra 1 1 

Ceylon 2 1 

Mocha ft 1 

Cotton, Surat lb o 

Madras <1 

Bengal 0 

• — . Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dying. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 4 

Anniseeds, Star ft 

Borax, defined 2 1 

Unrefined 2 

Camphire, in tubs 12 

Catdamoms, Malabar lb 0 

Ceylon , n 

Cassia Buds cwt. 4 1 

Lignea 4 

Castor Oil — • lb o 

China Boot cwt. 2 

Cubebs <2 

Dragon’s Blood 2 1 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . (i 1 

Arabic 1 

Assafcetida 11 

Benjamin 3 1 

Animl 3 1 

(iambogium 7 1 

Myrrh • • .41 

Olibanum 1 

Kino b 1 

l.acLakc lb 0 

Dye (> 

Shell twt. 2 

Stick 1 

Musk, China oz. 0 1 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 

Oil, Cassia 11). 0 

Cinnamon oz. 0 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 1 

Cajaputa oz. 0 

Mace 0 

• Nutmegs o 

Rhubarb 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt 2 

Senna lb 0 

Turmeric, Java ....cwt. 0 1 

. — Bengal 1 

China 

(i alls, in Sorts 

II idee, Buffalo lb o 

■ Ox and Cow 0 

Indigo, Bengal, Fine Blue. . o 

Fine Purple 0 

Fine Red Violet 0 

Fine Violet 0 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • o 

Oood Red Violet .... 0 

OoodVioletandCopper 0 i 

Mul. and ord. do. • • ■ 0 

. Low consuming do. . . 0 

. — Trash and low dust. . 0 

Madras 0 : 

Oude 0 


£. *. i. 
@ 3 lft 0 


0 

(d), 

3 

10 

0 i] Nankeens 

piece 

0 

2 

0 

_ 

0 4 10 

0 


2 

8 

0 Rattans 

. .ltKI 

0 

3 

II 



0 5 

0 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 .It ice, Bengal While... 

cwt. 

0 11 

6 

— 

0 14 

« 

0 

— 

2 

1 

0 i Patna 


0 18 

0 



1 0 

6 

0 


4 

2 

0 , Java 


0 


0 

— 

0 13 

0 

<1 

— 

7 10 

0 , ’'dlllower 


1 

15 

0 



9 0 

ii 

3* 

— 

0 

0 

5 ! bago 

...lb. 

0 

13 

0 

— 

0 1C 

0 

3) 

— 

(1 

0 

ft Pearl 


0 

19 

0 

— 

1 7 

0 

3J 

— 

0 

0 

4i Saltpetre 


l 

G 

0 

— 

1 8 

0 




— 

Silk, Bengal Novi . . 

...lb 

0 12 

0 

— 

1 0 

0 





1 China Tsatlee . . 


1 

2 

0 

— 

1 7 

0 

0 



11 

0 

0 || Canton 


0 15 

0 

— 

0 18 

0 

0 



5 

1ft 

0 uSpices, Cinnamon.... 


0 

2 

10 

— 

o 7 

f> 

0 



2 

1ft 

o 1] Cloves 


o 

1 

0 

— 

0 2 

n 

0 



V 

2 

0 Mace 


(1 

2 

0 

— 

0 « 

0 

0 

— 

12 

ft 

0 | Nutmegs 


0 

3 

0 

— 

o 0 

0 

1 

— 

0 

2 

8,1 Ginger .... 

..cwt. 

0 

12 

0 

— 

1 4 

0 

0 


0 

i 

3 . Pepper, Black.. 

....lb 

0 

II 

31 

— 

(1 0 

41 

0 

— 


10 

0 || White .... 


0 

0 

6 

— 

0 1 

4 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 i jSugar, Bengal 

..cwt. 

4 

4 

0 

— 

4 9 

0 

3 

— 

0 

u 

(?) ] Slam and China , 


1 

3 

6 

— 

1 H 

« 

0 



2 

10 

0 Mauritius 


3 

Hi 

0 

— 

4 4 

0 

0 



2 17 

0 Manilla and Java 


1 

0 

0 

— 

1 9 

0 

1 0 



21 

0 

0 JTea, Bohea 


0 

2 

1 

— 

0 2 

3 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 Congou 


0 

2 

3 

— 

0 2 

»1 

0 

- — 

3 

10 

0 • Souchong 


0 

2 

3 

— 

0 3 

7 

0 

— 

5 

(1 

0 Caper 


0 

2 

2 

— 

0 2 

64 

o 



49 

0 

0 : Pouehong 


0 

2 

H 

— 

0 3 

0 

o 

— 

8 10 

0 ! Twankay . . . 


0 

2 

24 

— 

0 2 

54 

0 

— 

19 10 

0 Pekoe — 


0 

2 

7 

— 

0 4 

c 


| Hyson Skin 0 2 0 — 

|| Hyson 0 2 7 - 

Young Hyson 0 2 31 — 

ij Imperial 0 3 0 — 

; Gunpowder 0 3 1 — 

Tin, Bama cwt. 3 19 0 — 

I'Toitoiseshell lb 0 1ft 0 — 

! I Vermilion lb 0 7 0 — 

I Wax cwt. ft 10 o — 

{Wood, launders Red . .ton 8 5 0 — 

I I hapan 8 10 0 — 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

, Cedar Wood foot 0 0 4) — 

Oil, Fish tun 23 0 0 — 

i W halebone ton 1,50 0 0 — 1 

j Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Combing lb 0 l 2 — 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 

V. D. Land, vis. 

Combing 0 J 2 — 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 

|i SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Moos cwt. 4 0 0 — 

"OstrUh Feathers, und... lb 

(Gum Arabic cwt. 18 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 3) - 

Salted 0 0 4 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 15 6 — 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 - 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best- pipe 15 0 0 — 

Do. 2d & 3d quality .... 12 0 0 — 

Wood, Teak load 9 5 0 — 

Wool lb. 0 0 8 - 


PRICES OF SHARES, November 26, 1840. 


DOCKS. 

East and West- India.... (Stock).... 
London (Stock).... 


Ditto Debentures . 
Ditto ditto 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Australian ... 
Bank (Australasian). 


Van Diemen’s Land Company.. 


Price. , 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Share; 

uf. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£7 

971 

5 p. cent 

2,0<>ft 667 

10(1 

68 

3 p. cent. 

3,230,000 

— 

974 

ft p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 


4J p. cent. 

• 

— 

— 

4 p. cent. 

| 

■ 


41 

1 10 o ‘ 

10,0iH) 

100 


6 p. cent. 

14,000 

20 

58 ; 

8 p. cent. 

5,000 

40 

8J pm. 

1 16 0 

20,000 

2ft 

9 1 

1 1 

~~ 1 

10,000 

100 

Wolff, Brothers, 


' , Books Shut 

“ aia * for Dividends. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 

' Jan. July 
ft April. 5 Oct. 
ft April. 5 Oct. 


274 I Nov. 

174 J»n. J«iy* 
— | Jan. July. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 

FOR BENGAL. 


Homeo 

600 tons. 

Pollack 

.. Dec. 5. 1840. 

Walker 

450 

Reay 

.. Dee. 10. 

Brothers 

500 

Reid 

.. Dec. 15. 

Dundee 

505 

llail Ire 

.. Dec. 15.. 

Caroline ,. 

500 

— 

Dec. 15. 

Dale Park 

500 

Snell 

.. Dec. 25. 

Janes 

348 

Hutchison .... 

.. Jan. 1, 1841. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Columbus 

4-67 

Ager 

.. Dec. 4, 1840. 

Worcester 

am 

Waugh 

.. Dec. 20. 

Georqe the Fourth 

1438 

Ward 

.. Jan. 1,1841. Portsmouth. 

Hindostan 

600 

Redman 

.. Jun. 20. 

City of Poonah 

650 

Rogers 

.. Jun. 20. 

Thames 

1425 

Marquis 

.. Jan. 25. 

Duchess of Northumberland 

650 

Geare 

.. Jan. 25. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 


Fortcscue 

300 

Ilall 

.. Dec. 28, 1840. 

Getter al Kyd 

1400 

Jones 

.. Feb. 25, 1841. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 


Duke of Bronte 

433 

Payne 

,. Dee. 1, 1840. 

Buckinghamshire 

1469 

Moore 

Dec. 1. Gravesend. 

Lady East 

650 

Corlass 

. Dec. 10. 

Louisa 

500 

Jackson 

,. Dec. 14. 

Ann 

800 

Griffith 

.. Dec. 23. 


FOR 

CEYLON. 


Rorkcliffe 

323 

— 

Dec. 4. 

Morning Star*( Gov. Stores) 

245 

Harrison 

.. Dec. 10. 

Symmetry 

400 

Mackwood .... 

.. Jan. 5, 1811. 


FOR CHINA. 


Greyhound 

317 

Hutchinson.... 

Dec. 1, 1810. 

Albion 

320 

Huldt 

.. Dec. 15. 


FOR 

SINGAPORE. 


Princess Charlotte 

500 

Nash 

.. Dec. 15. 


FOR ALEXANDRIA. 


Great Liverpool (India ) 
Mail steamer) 

1540 

Englcdew .... 

.. Dec. 2. Falmouth. 


* Colombo and Trlncomalee. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1840. 


Date of leaving 
London. 

Arrived at Bombay. 

(vid Suez, Aden, &c.) 

Days to 
Bombay 

ft 

p t 

Arrived at Calcutta. 

(In divisions). 

(vid Marseilles). 
Jan. 4, 1840 

Feb, 4 

March 4 

April 4 

May 4 

June 4 • 

July 4 

Aug. 4 

1 

Feb. 14 (per Zenobia) 

March 13 (per Berenice) 

April 9 (per Atalanta) 

May 6 (per Victoria) 

June 1 7 (per Circassian) 

July 8 (per Berenice) 

Aug. 21 (per Palinurus) 

Sept. 11 (per Zenobia) 

41 nr. Feb. 20 
38 March 22 
3(5 April 17- . 
32 May 16 •• 
44 June 27 . . 
34 July 17.. 
^8 pr. Sept. 2 

Feb. 24, March!, &c. 

March 26, &c. 

April 19, &c. 

May 17, &c. 

July 1, 4, &c. 

July 20, &c. 

Sept. 3, dec. 


A Mail will be made up in London, for India, vid Marseilles, on the 4th of December, and Did 
Falmouth on the 31st ditto. 
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